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HISTOKY 


CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Statement  op  the  Resources  for  investigating  History,  and  Proofs  or 
THE  Regularity  op  Human  Actions.  Tiifse  Actions  are  governed 
BY  Mental  and  Physical  Laws  :  therefore  both  sets  of  Laws  must 
be  studied,  and  there  can  be  no  hlstory  without  the  natural 
Sciences. 

Op  all  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  history  is 
that  upon  which  most  has  been  written,  and  which  has. 
always  been  most  popular.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  the  success  of  historians  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  equal  to  their  industry ;  and  that  if  on  this  subject 
much  has  been  studied,  much  also  is  understood. 

This  confidence  in  the  value  of  history  is  very  widely 
diffused,  as  we  see  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  read,  and 
in  the  share  it  occupies  in  all  plans  of  education.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  such 
confidence  is  perfectly  justifiable.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  materials  have  been  collected  which,  when  looked  at 
in  the  aggregate,  have  a  rich  and  imposing  appearance. 
The  political  and  military  annals  of  all  the  great  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  those  out  of  Europe,  have 
been  carefully  compiled,  put  together  in  a  convenient  form, 
and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  has  been  tolerably 
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well  sifted.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  history 
of  legislation,  also  to  that  of  religion :  while  considerable, 
though  inferior,  labour  has  been  employed  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  science,  of  literature,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  useful 
inventions,  and,  latterly,  of  the  manners  and  comforts  of 
the  people.  In  order  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
past,  antiquities  of  every  kind  have  been  examined;  the 
sites  of  ancient  cities  have  been  laid  bare,  coins  dug  up 
and  deciphered,  inscriptions  copied,  alphabets  restored, 
hieroglyphics  interpreted,  and,  in  some  instances,  long- 
forgotten  languages  reconstructed  and  re-arranged.  Se- 
veral of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  of  human 
speech  have  been  discovered,  and,  in  the  hands  of  philo- 
logists, have  been  made  to  elucidate  even  the  most  obscure 
periods  in  the  early  migration  of  nations.  Political  eco- 
nomy has  been  raised  to  a  science,  and  by  it  much  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of  that  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  which  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  social  dis- 
turbance. Statistics  have  been  so  sedulously  cultivated, 
that  we  have  the  most  extensive  information,  not  only  re- 
specting the  material  interests  of  men,  but  also  respecting 
their  moral  peculiarities ;  such  as,  the  amount  of  different 
crimes,  the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the 
influence  exercised  over  them  by  age,  sex,  education,  and 
the  like.  With  this  great  movement  physical  geography 
has  kept  pace:  the  phenomena  of  climate  have  been  re- 
gistered, mountains  measured,  rivers  surveyed  and  tracked 
to  their  source,  natural  productions  of  all  kinds  carefully 
studied,  and  their  hidden  properties  unfolded  :  while 
every  food  which  sustains  life  has  been  chemically  analyzed, 
its  constituents  numbered  and  weighed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  human  frame  has, 
in  many  cases,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  At  the 
same  time,  and  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which 
might  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  events  by  which  man 
is  affected,  there  have  been  instituted  circumstantial  re- 
searches in  many  other  departments ;  so  that  in  regard 
to  the  most  civilized  people,  we  are  now  acquainted  with 
the  rate  of  their  mortality,  of  their  marriages,  the  propor- 
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tion  of  their  births,  the  character  of  their  employments, 
and  the  fluctuations  both  in  their  wages  and  in  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  necessary  to  their  existence.  These 
and  similar  facts  have  been  collected,  methodized,  and  are 
ripe  for  use.  Such  results,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the 
anatomy  of  a  nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  minuteness; 
and  to  them  there  have  been  joined  other  results  less  mi- 
nute, but  more  extensive.  Not  only  have  the  actions  and 
characteristics  of  the  great  nations  been  recorded,  but  a 
prodigious  number  of  different  tribes  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  known  world  have  been  visited  and  described  by  tra- 
vellers, thus  enabling  us  to  compare  the  condition  of  man- 
kind in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  under  every  variety 
of  circumstance.  When  we  moreover  add,  that  this  curi- 
osity respecting  our  fellow-creatures  is  apparently  insa- 
tiable ;  that  it  is  constantly  increasing ;  that  the  means 
of  gratifying  it  are  also  increasing,  and  that  most  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  are  still  preserved ; 
— ^when  we  put  all  these  things  together,  we  may  form 
a  faint  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  that  vast  body  of 
facts  which  we  now  possess,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
prpgrejss  of  mankind  is  to  be  investigated. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  describe  the  use 
that  has  been  made  of  these  materials,  w^e  must  draw  a 
very  different  picture/  The  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the 
history  of  man  is,  that  although  its  separate  parts  have 
been  examined  with  considerable  ability,  hardly  any  one 
has  attempted  to  combine  them  into  a  whole,  and  ascer- 
tain the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 
In  all  the  other  great  fields  of  inquiry,  the  necessity  of 
generalization  is  universally  admitted,  and  noble  efforts 
are  being  made  to  rise  from  particular  facts  in  order  to 
discover  the  laws  by  which  those  facts  are  governed.  So 
far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  usual  course  of  histo- 
rians, that  among  tKem  a  strange  idea  prevails,  that  their 
business  is  merely  to  relate  events,  which  they  may  oc- 
casionally enliven  by  such  moral  and  political  reflections 
as  seem  likely  to  be  useful.  According  to  this  scheme, 
any  author  who  from  indolence  of  thought,  or  from  na- 
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tural  incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest  branches 
of  knowledge,  has  only  to  pass  some  years  in  reading  a 
^certain  number  of  books,  and  then  he  is  qualified  to  be 
an  historian  :  he  is  able  to  write  the  history  of  a  great 
people,  and  his  work  becomes  an  authority  on  the  subject 
which  it  professes  to  treat. 

The  establishment  of  this  narrow  standard  has  led 
to  results  very  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  our  know- 
ledge. Owing  to  it,  historians,  taken  as  a  body,  have 
never  recognized  the.  necessity  of  such  a  wide  and  pre- 
hminary  study  as  would  enable  them  to  grasp  their  sub- 
ject in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.  Hence  the 
singular  spectacle  of  one  historian  being  ignorant  of  po- 
htical  economy  ;  another  knowing  nothing  of  law ;  an- 
other nothing  of  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  and  changes  of  opi- 
nion ;  another  neglecting  the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and 
another  physical  science  :  although  these  topics  are  the 
most  essential  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  comprise  the  prin- 
cipal cireamstances  by  which  the  temper  and  character 
of  mankind  have  been  affected,  and  in  which  they  are 
displayed.  These  important  pursuits  being,  howjever,  cul- 
tivated, some  by  one  man,  and  some  by  another,  have  been 
isolated  rather  than  united :  the  aid  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  analogy  and  from  mutual  illustration  has  been 
lost ;  and  no  disposition  has  been  shown  to  concentrate 
them  upon  history,  of  which  they  are,  properly  speaking, 
the  necessary  components. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  few 
great  thinkers  have  indeed  arisen,  who  have  deplored  the 
backwardness  of  history,  and  have  done  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  remedy  it.  But  these  instances  have  been 
extremely  rare  :  so  rare,  that  in  the  whole  literature  of 
Europe  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  really  ori- 
ginal works  which  contain  a  systematic  attempt  to  inves- 
tigate the  history  of  man  according  to  those  exhaustive 
methods  which  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  have  proved 
successful,  and  by  which  alone  empirical  observations  can 
be  raised  to  scientific  truths. 

Among  historians  in  general,  we  find,  after  the  six- 
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teenth  century,  and  especially  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  several  indications  of  an  increasing  comprehensive- 
ness of  view,  and  of  a  willingness  to  incorporate  into  their 
works  subjects  which  they  would  formerly  have  excluded. 
By  this  means  their  assemblage  of  topics  has  become  more 
diversified,  and  the  mere  collection  and  relative  position 
of  parallel  facts  has  occasionally  suggested  generalizations 
no  traces  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  earlier  literature 
of  Europe.  This  has  been  a  great  gain,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
familiarized  historians  with  a  wider  range  of  thought^  and 
encouraged  those  habits  of  speculation,  which,  though 
liable  to  abuse,  are  the  essential  condition  of  all  real 
knowledge,  because  without  them  no  science  can  be  con- 
structed. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the  prospects  of  historical 
literature  are  certainly  more  cheering  now  than  in  any 
former  age,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  with  extremely  few 
exceptions,  they  are  only  prospects,  and  that  as  yet  scarcely 
any  thing  has  been  done  towards  discovering  the  principles 
which  govern  the  character  and  destiny  of  nations.  What 
has  been  actually  effected  I  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  in 
another  part  of  this  Introduction :  at  present  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of  human  thought 
history  is  still  miserably  deficient,  and  presents  that  con- 
fused and  anarchical  appearance  natural  to  a  subject  of 
which  the  laws  are  unknown,  and  even  the  foundation 
unsettled.^  ^ 

Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfect, 
while  our  materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seems  desirable 
that  something  should  be  done  on  a.  scale  far  larger  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  that  a  strenuous  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  up  this  great  department  of  in- 
quiry to  a  level  with  other  departments,  in  order  that  we 
may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony  of  our  knowledge. 

*  A  living  writer,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  history,  contemptuously  notices  "  I'incoh^rente  compilation  de  faits 
d6jli  improprement  qualifi^  d'histoire"  ConUe,  PhUosophie  Positive,  vol.  v. 
p.  18.  There  is  much  in  the  method  and  in  the  conclusions  of  this  great 
work  with  which  I  cannot  agree ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  its  extra- 
ordinary merits. 
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It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  work  has  been  con- 
oeived.  To  make  the  execution  of  it  fully  equal  to  the 
conception  is  impossible  :  still  I  hope  to  accomplish  for 
the  history  of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all  events 
analogous,  to  what  has  been  effected  by  other  inquirers 
for  the  different  branches  of  natural  science.  In  regard  to 
nature,  events  apparently  the  most  irregular  and  capri- 
cious have  been  explained,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  in 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  universal  laws.  This 
has  been  done  because  men  of  ability,  and,  above  all,  men 
of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural  events 
with  the  view  of  discovering  their  regularity  :  and  if 
human  events  were  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  we 
have  every  right  to  expect  similar  results.  For  it  is  clear 
that  they  who  affirm  that  the  facts  of  history  are  incapable 
of  being  generalized,  take  for  granted  the  very  question  at 
issue.  Indeed  they  do  more  than  this.  They  not  only 
assume  what  they  cannot  prove,  but  they  assume  wliat  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  is  highly  improbable. +Who- 
ever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  must  be  aware  that  every  genera- 
tion demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and  predict- 
able, "which  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be 
irregular  and  unpredictable :  so  that  the  marked  tendency 
of  advancing  civilization  is  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the 
universality  of  order,  of  method,  and  of  law.  This  being 
the  case,  it  follows  that  if  any  facts,  or  class  of  facts,  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  order,  we,  so  far  from  pronouncing 
them  to  be  irreducible,  should  rather  be  guided  by  our 
experience  of  the  past,  and  should  admit  the  probability 
that  what  we  now  call  inexplicable  will  at  some  future 
time  be  explained.  This  expectation  of  discovering  regu- 
larity in  the  midst  of  confusion  is  so  familiar  to  scientific 
men,  that  among  the  most  eminent  of  them  it  becomes  an 
article  of  faith  :  and  if  the  same  expectation  is  not  gene- 
rally found  among  historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to 
their  being  of  inferior  ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature, 
and  partly  to  the  greater  complexity  of  those  social  phe- 
nomena with  which  their  studies  are  concerned. 
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Both  these  causes  have  retarded  the  creation  of  the 
science  of  history.  The  most  celebrated  historians  sge 
manifestly  inferior  to  the  most  successful  cultivators  of 
physical  science:  no  one  having  devoted  himself  to  history 
who  in  point  of  intellect  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  Kep- 
ler, Newton,  or  many  others  that  might  be  named.^  And 
as  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  the  philo- 
sophic historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties  far  more  formid- 
able than  is  the  student  of  nature ;  since,  while  on  the  one 
hand,  his  observations  are  more  liable  to  those  causes  of 
error  which  arise  from  prejudice  and  passion,  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  unable  to  employ  the  great  physical  resource 
of  experiment,  by  which  we  can  often  simplify  even  the 
most  intricate  problems  in  the  external  world. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  the 
movements  of  Man  should  be  still  in  its  infancy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  advanced  state  of  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  Nature.  Indeed  the  difference  between  the  pro-  ^ 
gress  of  the  two  pursuits  is  so  great,  that  while  in  physics 
the  regularity  of  events,  and  the  power  of  predicting  them, 
are  often  taken  for  granted  even  in  cases  still  unproved, 
a  similar  regularity  is  in  history  not  only  not  taken  for 
granted,  but  is  actually  dgiied—  Hence  it  is  that  whoever 
wishes  to  raise  history  to  a  level  with  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle  ;  since  he  is 
told  that  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  something  mysteri-  ' 
ous  and  providential,  which  makes  them  impervious  to  our  \ 
investigations,  and  which  will  always  hide  from  us  their  ' 
future  course.  To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
such  an  assertion  is  gratuitous ;  that  it  is  by  its  nature  in- 
capable of  proof ;  and  that  it  is  moreover  opposed  by  the  no- 
torious fact  that  every  where  else  increasing  knowledge  is 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  uniformity 
with  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  events 
must  succeed  each  other.  It  will,  however,  be  more  satis- 
factory to  probe  the  difficulty  deeper,  and  inquire  at  once 

*  I  speak  merely  of  those  who  have  made  history  their  main  pursuit. 
Bacon  wrote  on  it,  out  only  as  a  subordinate  object ;  and  it  evidently  cost 
him  nothing  like  the  thought  which  he  devoted  to  other  subjects. 
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into  the  foundation  of  the  common  opinion  that  history 
ii^^'st  always  remain  in  its  present  empirical  state,  and  can 
never  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science.    We  shall  thus  be 
led  tp  one  vast  question,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  is  simply  this  :  Are  the  actions  of 
men,  and  therefore  of  societies,  governed  by  fixed  laws,  or 
are  they  the  result  either  of  chance  or  of  supernatural  in- 
terference ?     The  discussion  of  these  alternatives  will  sug- 
gest some  speculations  of  considerable  interest. 
/    For,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  there  are  two  doc- 
f  trines,  which  appear  to  represent  different  stages  of  civih- 
zation.   According  to  the  first  doctrine,  every  event  is  sin- 
gle and  isolated,  and  is  merely  considered  as  the  result  of 
a  blind  chance.     This  opinion,  which  is  most  natural  to  a 
perfectly  ignorant  people,  would  soon  be  weakened  by  that 
extension  of  experience  which  supplies  a  knowledge  of 
those  uniformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence  that 
I  nature  constantly  presents.     If,  for  example,  wandering 
tribes,  without  the  least  tincture  of  civiUzation,  lived  en- 
tirely by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  might  well  suppose  that 
the  appearance  of  their  necessary  food  was  the  result  of" 
some  accident  which  admitted  of  no  explanation.     The 
irregularity  of  the  supply,  and  the  apparent  caprice  with 
which  it  was  sometimes  abundant  and  sometimes  scanty, 
would  prevent  them  from  suspecting  any  thing  like  method 
in  the  arrangements  of  nature;  nor  could  their  minds  even 
conceive  the  existence  of  those  general  principles  which 
govern  the  order  of  events,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  often  able  to  predict  their  fixture  course.  But  when 
such  tribes  advance  into  the  agricultural  state,  they,  for 
the  first  time,  use  a  food  of  which  not  only  the  appearance, 
but  the  very  existence,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  their  own 
act.  What  they  sow,  that  likewise  do  they  reap.    The  pro- 
vision necessary  for  their  wants  is  brought  more  imme- 
diately under  their  own  control,  and  is  more  palpably  the 
consequence  of  their  own  labour.    They  perceive  a  distinct 
plan,  and  a  regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  in  the  relation 
which  the  seed  they  put  into  the  ground  bears  to  the  corn 
when  arrived  at  maturity.     They  are  now  able  to  look  to 
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the  future,  not  indeed  with  certainty,  but  with  a  confidence 
infinitely  greater  than  they  could  have  felt  in  their  formpr 
and  more  precarious  pursuits.^  Hence  there  arises  a  dim 
idea  of  the  stability  of  events ;  and  for  the  first  timeittiere 
begins  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  a  faint  conception  of  what 
at  a  later  period  are  called  the  Laws  of  Nature.  Every 
step  in  the  great  progress  will  make  their  view  of  this 
more  clear.  As  their  observations  accumulate,  and  as 
their  experience  extends  over  a  wider  surface,  they  meet 
with  uniformities  that  they  had  never  suspected  to  exist, 
and  the  discovery  of  which  weakens  that  doctrine  of  chance 
with  which  they  had  originally  set  out.  Yet  a  little  further, 
and  a  taste  for  abstract  reasoning  springs  up ;  and  then 
some  among  them  generalize  the  observations  that  have 
been  made,  and  despising  the  old  popular  opinion,  believe 
that  every  event  is  linked  to  its  antecedent  by  an  inevit- 
able connexion,  that  such  antecedent  is  connected  with  a 
preceding  fact;  and  that  thus  the  whole  world  forms  a 
necessary  chain,  in  which  indeed  each  man  may  play  his 
part,  but  can  by  no  means  determine  what  that  part  shall  i 
be.  ^ 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  an 
increasing  perception  of  the  regularity  of  nature  destroys 
the  doctrine  of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by  that  of  Neces- 
sary Connexion.  And  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that 
out  of  these  two  doctrines  of  Chance  and  Necessity  there 
have  respectively  arisen  the  subsequent  dogmas  of  Free 
Will  and  Predestination.  Nor  is  it  diflBcult  to  understand 
the  manner  in  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
this  metamorphosis  would  occur.  In  every  country,  as  • 
soon  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  produce  of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  own  support :  it  is  therefore  no 
longer  necessary  that  all  should  work ;  and  there  is  formed  • 
a  separate  class,  the  members  of  which  pass  their  lives  for    • 

»  Some  of  the  moral  consequences  of  thus  diminishing  the  precarious- 
ness  of  food  are  noticed  by  M.  Charles  Comte  in  his  Traiti  de  Legislation, 
▼oL  ii.  pp.  273-276.  Compare  Mill's  Bigtory  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  180-181.  But 
both  these  able  writers  have  omitted  to  observe  that  the  change  facilitates  a 
perception  of  the  regularity  of  phenomena. 
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the  most  part  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  a  very  few,  how- 
evy,  in  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Among 
these  last  there  are  always  found  some  who,  neglecting 
external  events,  turn  their  attention  to  the  study  of  their 
own  minds  f  and  such  men,  when  possessed  of  great 
abilities,  become  the  founders  of  hew  philosophies  and  new- 
religions,  which  often  exercise  immense  influence  over  the 
people  who  receive  them.  But  the  authors  of  these  sys- 
tems are  themselves  affected  by  the  character  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  escape 
the  pressure  of  surrounding  opinions;  and  what  is  called  a 
new  philosophy  or  a  new  religion  is  generally  not  so  much 
a  creation  of  fresh  ideas,  but  rather  a  new  direction  given 
to  ideas  already  current  among  contemporary  thinkers.^ 

*  On  the  relation  between  this  and  the  previous  creation  of  wealth,  see 
Teiinenvanriy  Oeschichte  der  Philosophie,  vol.  i.  p.  30  :  "  Ein  gewisser  Grad 
von  Cultur  und  Wohlstaud  ist  eine  nothweudige  aussere  Bedingung  der 
Entwickelung  des  philosophischen  Geistes.  So  lange  der  Meusch  noch  mit 
den  Mitteln  seiner  Existeuz  und  der  Befriedigung  seiner  thierischen  BedUrf- 
nisse  beschaftiget  ist,  so  lange  gehet  die  Entwickelung  und  Bilduug  seiner 
Gteisteskrafte  nur  laugsam  von  statten,  und  er  uahert  sich  nur  Schritt  vor 
Schritt  einer  freiern  Vemunftthatigkeit."  .  .  .  "  Daher  finden  wir,  dass 
man  nur  in  deuen  Nationen  anfing  zu  philosophiren,  welche  sich  zu  einer 
betrachtlichen  Stufe  des  Wohlstandes  und  der  Cultur  empor  gehoben 
batten."  Hence,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
\  immense  importance  of  the  physical  phenomena  which  precede  and  often 
V  control  the  metaphysical.  In  the  history  of  the  Greek  mind  we  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  the  passage  from  physical  to  metaphysical  inquiries.  See 
Orote'g  History  of  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  619,  edit.  1847.  That  the  atomic  doc- 
trine, in  its  relation  to  chance,  was  a  natural  precursor  of  Platouism,  is 
remarked  in  Brotussais,  Examen  des  Doctrines  Medtcales,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  54, 
an  able  though  one-sided  work.  Compare,  respecting  the  Chance  of  the 
atomists.  Bitter's  History  of  AncieTU  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  663  ;  an  hypo- 
thesis, as  Ritter  says,  '*  destructive  of  all  inner  energy  ;"  consequently 
antagonistic  to  the  psychological  hypothesis  which  subsequently  sprang  up 
and  conquered  it  That  physical  researches  came  first,  is  moreover  attested 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  :  Mc/n;  dc  <fiikovoifiias  roia^  ^vaiKovy  fjOiK^v,  dtoXcicri- 
k6v'  <fiv<riK6v  fiiv^  ro  ir€pi  Koafiov,  koi  t&v  cV  avr^  rjOucov  dc,  r6  n-cpt  )3tov  km 
tS>v  irp6s  ^fms'  dioXcjcruc^v  dc,  t6  ayixfiOTcp^v  rovs  \6yovs  irpai^vov*  kcu  fJ^XP^ 
fifv  *Apxf^aov  r6  (jivaucov  cJSos  ^v  dno  dt  '^Kparovs^  ens  wpociprjraif  t6  fjOiKdv' 
.  dirb  te  Zrjvavos  tov  'EXcarov,  r6  duikficriKov,  Be  Vitis  Philotop/iorum  ProefH, 
'  segm.  18,  vol.  i.  p.  12  :  compare  lib.  ii.  segm.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

'  Beausobre  has  some  good  remarks  on  this  in  his  learned  work  Histoire 
Critique  de  MatiichSe,  vol.  i.  p.  179,  where  he  says  that  the  great  religious 
heresies  have  been  founded  on  previous  philosophies.  Certainly  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  opinions  will  admit  the  sweeping  assertion 
of  M.  Stahl  that  *'  la  philosophie  d*un  peuple  a  sa  racine  dans  sa  thk^logie." 
Klimrath,  Travatix,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  Paris,  1843. 
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Thus,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  doctrine  of  Chance  • 
in  the  external  world  corresponds  to  that  of  Free  Will  in  • 
the  internal :  while  the  other  doctrine  of  Necessary  Con- 
nexion is  equally  analogous  to  that  of  Predestination ;  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  first  is  a  development  by 
the  metaphysician,  the. second  by  the  theologian.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  metaphysician  setting  out  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Chance,  carries  into  the  study  of  the  mind  this 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  principle,  which  in  its  new  field 
becomes  Free  Will ;  an  expression  by  which  all  difficulties 
seem  to  be  removed,  since  perfect  freedom,  itself  the  cause 
of  all  actions,  is  caused  by  none,  but,  like  the  doctrine  of 
Chance,  is  an  ultimate  fact  admitting  of  no  further  expla- 
nation.^ In  the  second  instance,  the  theologian  taking  up 
the  doctrine  of  Necessary  Connexion  recasts  it  into  a  reli- 
gious shape;  and  his  mind  being  already  foil  of  conceptions 
of  order  and  of  uniformity,  he  naturally  ascribes  such  un- 
deviating  regularity  to  the  prescience  of  Supreme  Power ; 
and  thus  to  the  magnificent  notion  of  One  God  there  is 
added  the  dogma  that  by  Him  all  things  have  from  the 
beginning  been  absolutely  pre-determined  and  pre-or- 
dained. 

These  opposite  doctrines  of  free  will  and  predestination'' 
do,  no  doubt,  supply  a  safe  and  simple  solution  of  the  ob- 

•  "  Also  ist  ein  Wille,  dem  die  blose  gesetzgebende  Form  der  Mazime 
allein  zum  Geaetze  dienen  kann,  ein  freier  Wille."  Kritik  der  praktiscJien 
Vermmft  in  Kartts  Werke,  vol.  iv.  p.  128,  "  Hat  selber  fur  sich  eigentlich 
keinen  Bestimmungsgrund."  Metaphysik  der  Sitten  in  Werke,  voL  v.  p.  12. 
"Die  unbedingte  Gausalitat  der  Ursache."  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  in 
Werke,  voL  ii.  p.  339.  See  also  Prolegomena  zu  jeder  kiinftigen  Metapnysik 
in  vol  iii.  p.  268. 

^  That  these  doctrines,  when  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  methods 
of  reasoning,  not  only  oppose  but  exclude  each  other,  would  be  universally 
admitted  if  it  were  not  for  a  desire  generally  felt  to  save  certain  parts  of 
eaph :  it  being  thought  dangerous  to  give  up  free  will  on  account  of  weaken- 
ing moral  responsibility,  ana  equally  dangerous  to  give  up  predestination  on 
account  of  impugning  the  power  of  God.  Various  attempts  have  therefore 
been  made  to  reconcile  liberty  with  necessity,  and  make  the  freedom  of  man 
harmonize  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity.  Compare  on  this  point  a 
remarkable  letter  from  Locke  to  Molyneuz  {Lockers  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  306), 
with  the  argument  in  one  of  Bentley's  Sermons  {Monk's  Life  of  Bentley^  vol. 
ii.  pp.  7,  8);  also  Ritter's  Hist,  of  Ancient  Philosophy ,  vol.  iv.  pp  143,  1^ ; 
Tamemann^  Oesch.  der  PhUosophie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  301-304;  Copleston's  In- 
fguiry  hUo  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestinatio7i^  pp.  6,  7,  46,  69,  70, 
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scurities  of  our  being  ;  and  as  they  are  easily  understood, 
they  are  so  suited  to  the  average  capacity  of  the  human 
mind,  that  even  at  the  present  day  an  immense  majority 
of  men  are  divided  between  them;  and  they  have  not  only 
corrupted  the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  but  have  given 
rise  to  religious  sects,  whose  mutual  animosities  have  dis- 
turbed society,  and  too  often  embittered  the  relations  of 
private  life.  Among  the  more  advanced  European  thinkers 
there  is,  however,  a  growing  opinion  that  both  doctrines 
are  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  truth. .  And  as  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  it  is  important,  before  we  proceed  further,  to 
clear  up  as  much  of  it  as  the  difficulties  inherent  in  these 
subjects  will  enable  us  to  do. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  thrown  on  the  account  which 
I  have  given  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  ideas  of  free 
will  and  predestination,  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  dis- 
pute as  to  the  foundation  on  which  those  ideas  are  now 
actually  based.  The  theory  of  predestination  is  founded 
on  a  theological  hypothesis  ;  that  of  free  will  on  a  meta- 
physical hypothesis.  The  advocates  of  the  first  proceed 
on  a  supposition  for  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  they 
have  as  yet  brought  forward  no  good  evidence.  They 
require  us  to  believe  that  the  Author  of  Creation,  whose 
bBueficence  they  at  the  same  time  willingly  allow,  has, 
notwithstanding  His  supreme  goodness,  made  an  arbitrary 
distinction  between  the  elect  and  the  non-elect ;  that  He 
has  from  all  eternity  doomed  to  perdition  millions  of  crea- 
tures yet  unborn,  and  whom  His  act  alone  can  call  into 
existence  :  and  that  He  has  done  this,  not  in  virtue  of 
any  principle  of  justice,  but  by  a  mere  stretch  of  despotic 
power.®      This  doctrine  owes  its  authority  among  Pro- 

85,  92,  108,  13^ ;  MotiheM%  EccUsitutical  Hist.  Vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  j).  96  ; 
Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Chwrch^  vol.  iv.  pp.  294,  389-391 ;  Bishop  of  Liwxln 
on  TertMian^  1845,  p.  323;  Hodgson  oih  Buddhism,  in  Transac.  of  Asiatic 
SodetUy  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

*  Even  Amorose,  who  never  went  so  far  as  Augustin,  states  this  principle 
in  its  repulsive  nakedness :  '*  Deus  quos  dignat  vocat,  quos  vult  religiosos 
fecit."  Neander,  vol.  iv.  p.  287.  Calvin  declares  "  that  God,  in  predesti- 
nating from  all  eternity  one  part  of  mankind  to  everlasting  happiness,  and 
another  to  endless  misery,  was  led  to  make  this  distinction  dj  no  other 
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testants  to  the  dark  though  powerful  mind  of  Calvin  :  but 
in  the  early  Church  it  was  first  systematically  methodized 
by  Augustin,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Manicheans.^  At  all  events,  and  putting  aside  its  incom- 
patibility with^  other  notions  which  ai-e  supposed  to  be 
fundamental,^^Lit~must,  in  a  scientific  investigation,  be  re- 
garded as  a  barren  hypothesis,  because,  being  beyond  the 
province  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing either  its  truth  or  its  falsehood. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  has  long  been  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Free  Will,  is  connected  with  Arminian- 
ism  ;  but  it  in  reaUty  rests  on  the  metaphysical  dogma  of 
tbe  supremacy  of  human  consciousness.  Every  man,  it  is 
alleged,  feels  and  knows  that  he  is  a  firee  agent :  nor  can 
any  subtleties  of  argument  do  away  with  our  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  a  free  will.^^  Now  the  existence  of 
this  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  is  thus  to  set  at  defiance 

motiye  than  His  own  good  pleasure  and  free  will."  Mosheim^s  Bccles.  Hist. 
voL  ii.  p.  103,  see  alsb  p.  100 ;  and  CarwUIien'a  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land,  Tol.  i.  p.  552. 

»  On  the  Manichaean  origin  of  Augustin's  opinions,  compare  Fotier, 
Esprit  de  VEglise,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  Paris,  1821 ;  Tomline's  Refutation  of  Cal- 
vinism^ 1817,  pp.  571-676;  Scntthey^s  Book  of  the  Church,  1824,  vol.  i. 
pp,  301,  302 ;  MaUer\  Hist,  du  Qnosiicisnie,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  325.  However, 
fieausobre  {Histoire  de  Munich^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33-40)  seems  to  have  proved  a 
difference  between  the  election  of  Augustin  and  that  of  Basilides. 

"  On  the  absurdity  of  "an  omnipotent  arbitrary  Deity,"  and  on  the 
incongruity  of  such  a  combiuatiou  with  (/)uo-€t  koXov  kcu  diicaiov,  see  Cud- 
wrth's  hitdlect,  Svst.  vol.  i.  pp.  45,  419,  vol.  iii.  p.  241,  vol.  iv.  p.  160.  See 
also  Theodicee  in  Kant's  Werte,  vol.  vi.  pp.  141,  142,  and  Meiaphi/sik  der  Sit- 
ten  in  vol.  v.  p.  332,  upon  "  den  gdttlichen  Zweck  in  Ansehung  des  meusch- 
lichen  Geschleohts." 

"  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  "  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there's 
an  end  on't."  BoswdVs  Life  of  Johnson,  edit.  Croker,  1848,  p.  203.  "La 
question :  Sommes-uous  libres  i  me  parait  au-dessous  de  la  discussion.  £lle 
eei  r^olue  par  le  t^moignage  de  la  conscience  attestant  que  daiis  certains 
caa  nous  pourrions  faire  le  contraire  de  ce  que  nous  faisons.'*  Cousin,  Hist, 
de  la  Philosophie,  I.  S6rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  190, 191.  "  Die  Freiheit  des  Menschen, 
als  moralischen  Wesens,  griindet  sich  auf  das  sittliche  Bewusstseyn."  TemiA- 
mann,  Gesch.  der  Philosophie,  vol.  v.  p.  161.  That  this  is  the  only  ground 
for  believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  so  evident,  that  we  need  not  notice 
the  mystical  proof  of  Philo  {Hitter's  Ancient  PhUosophy,  vol.  iv.  p.  447); 
nor  the  physical  one  of  the  Basilidian  monads  {Beausoore,  Hist,  de  Manichee, 
vol.  ii.  p.  23) ;  still  less  the  argument  of  Bardesanes,  who  thought  to  demon- 
strate freedom  by  the  variety  of  human  customs !  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnosti- 
cisme,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  which  should  be  compared  with  Burdac/i^s  Physiologic 
cTinine  Science  d' Observation,  vol.  v.  p.  50,  Paris,  1839. 
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all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning,  involves  two  as- 
sumptions :  of  which  the  first,  though  possibly  true,  has 
never  been  proved  ;  and  ike  other  is  unquestionably  false. 
Thes§  assumptions  are,  that  there  is  an  independent  fa- 
culty called  consciousness,  and  that  the  dictates  of  that 
faculty  are  infallible.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  consciousness  is  a  faculty ;  and  some 
of  the  ablest  thinkers  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  is 
merely  a  state  or  condition  of  the  mind.^^  Should  this 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground ; 
since,  even  if  we  admit  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
when  completely  exercised,  are  equally  accurate,  no  one 
will  make  the  same  claim  for  every  condition  into  which 
the  mind  itself  may  be  casually  thrown.  However,  waiv- 
ing this  objection,  we  may,  in  the  second  place,  reply, 
that  even  if  consciousness  is  a  faculty,  w^e  have  the  testi- 
mony of  all  history  to  prove  its  extreme  fallibility.^^     All 

^^  Mr.  James  Mill  (Analysis  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  172)  says  that 
consciousness  and  belief  are  the  same,  and  that  ffreat  error  has  arisen  from 
calling  "  consciousness  a  feeling  distinct  from  all  other  feelings."  Accord- 
ing to  Locke  (Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  chap,  i., 
}iUyrks,  vol.  i.  p.  S9),  ''  consciousness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a 
man's  own  mind."  Brown  (Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  pp.  67,  C8)  denies  that 
consciousness  is  a  &culty :  and  Sir  W.  Uamilton  complains  of  "  Reid's  de- 
gradation of  consciousness  into  a  special  &culty."  Isotes  to  Reid's  Works, 
pp.  223,  297,  373.  M.  Cousin  (Hist,  de  la  PhUosophie,  II.  S6rie.  vol.  i.  p. 
131)  pronounces  consciousness  to  be  ''  ph6nom^ne  complexe ;"  and  at  p.  94, 
*'  la  condition  necessaire  de  Tintelligence  c'est  la  conscience :"  while  a  still 
later  writer  (JoberCs  New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  26)  declares  that 
"we  have  the  consciousness  of  our  consciousness— this  is  certain."  The 
statement  in  Alciphron,  Dialogue  vii.  (Berkdey^s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  505,  506) 
is  equally  unsatisfactory :  and  what  still  further  perplexes  the  question  is  the 
existence  of  what  is  now  recognised  as  ''double  consciousness."  See  on  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon  Mliotsonh  Physiology,  pp.  367-369, 1165;  Mayors 
Physiology,  pp.  195, 196  ;  Prichard's  Treatise  on  Insanity,  pp.  450,  451;  Var- 
penter^s  Humar^  Physiology,  p.  379. 

*'  Tills  requires  explanation.  Consciousness  is  infallible  as  to  the  fad 
of  its  testimony ;  but  fallible  as  to  the  tndh.  That  we  are  conscious  of  cer- 
tain phenomena,  is  a  proof  that  those  phenomena  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are 
presented  to  it ;  but  to  say  that  this  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  pheno- 
mena is  to  go  a  step  further,  and  not  only  offer  a  testimony,  but  also  pass 
a  judgment.  The  moment  we  do  this,  we  introduce  the  element  of  falli- 
bility :  because  consciousness  and  judgment  put  together  cannot  be  always 
right,  inasmuch  as  judgment  is  often  wrong. 

The  late  Blanco  White,  a  thinker  of  considerable  subtlety,  says:  "The 
important  distinction  between  libertas  a  necessitate  and  libertas  a  coactione, 
is  seldom  attended  to.  Nothing  whatever  cslu  force  my  will :  every  man  is 
more  or  less  conscious  of  that  fact :  but  at  the  same  time  we  are,  or  may  be, 
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the  great  stages  through  which,  in  the  progress  of  civiU- 
zation,  the  human  race  has  successively  passed,  have  been 
characterized  by  certain  mental  peculiarities  or  convic- 
tions, which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  religion,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  morals  of  the  age.  Each  of  these 
convictions  has  been  to  one  period  a  matter  of  faith,  to 
another  a  matter  for  derision;^*  and  each  of  them  has,  in 
its  own  epoch,  been  as  intimately  bound  up  with  the  minds 
of  men,  and  become  as  much  a  part  of  their  conscious- 
ness, as  is  that  opinion  which  we  now  term  freedom  of 
the  wilL  Yet  it  is  impossible  that  all  these  products  of 
consciousness  can  be  true,  because  many  of  them  contra- 
dict each  other.  Unless,  therefore,  in  different  ages  there 
are  different  standards  of  truth,  it  is  clear  that  the  testi- 
mony of  a  man's  consciousness  is  no  proof  of  an  opinion 
being  true ;  for  if  it  were  so,  then  two  propositions  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  ]other  might  both  be  equally 
accurate.  Besides  this,  anoijher  view  may  be  drawn  from 
the  common  operations  of  ordinary  life.  Are  we  not  in 
certain  circumstances  conscious  of  the  existence  of  spec- 
tres and  phantoms;  and  yet' is  it  not  generally  admitted 
that  such  beings  have  no  existence  at  all?  Should  it  be 
attempted  to  refute  this  argument  by  saying  that  such 
consciousness  is  apparent  and  not  real,  then  I  ask.  What 
is  it  that  judges  between  the  consciousness  which  is  ge- 
nuine  and   that  which   is   spurious  ?^^     If  this    boasted 

eqnallj  conscious  that  we  are  never  decided  without  a  motiye."  Life  of  B, 
Whiie^  by  Himself,  1S45,  vol.  iii.  p.  90.  But  how  can  a  man  be  conscious 
that  ''nothing  whatever  can  force  his  will  ?"  This  is  not  consciousness,  but 
judgment :  it  is  a  judgment  of  what  may  be,  not  a  consciousness  of  what  is. 
If  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  word  '  consciousness,^  it  must  refer  solely  to 
the  present,  and  can  never  include  future  contingencies  as  to  what  taat/  be 
or  can  be. 

"  As  Herder  says,  "  Was  diese  Nation  ihrem  Gedankenkreise  unentbehr- 
lich  halt,  daran  hat  jene  nie  gedacht  oder  halt  es  gar  fiir  schadlich."  Ideen 
2ur  Qeick.  der  MentdiheU^  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

^  Plato  was  struck  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  standard  in  the 
human  mind  whereby  we  may  test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  spectral  phe- 
nomena and  dreams.  And  the  only  conclusion  to  which  this  consummate 
thinker  could  arrive,  was  that  whatever  appears  true  to  the  individual  mind 
is  true  for  him  :  which,  however,  is  an  evasion  of  the  problem,  not  a  solu- 
tion of  it  See  the  Thesetetus,  where  Plato,  as  usual,  puts  his  own  specu- 
lations into  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  He  opens  the  question  at  the  beginning 
of  sec.  39  (Platanis  Opera^  vol.  iii.  p.  426,  edit.  Bekker,  Loud.  1826),  M^ 
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faculty  deceives  us  in  some  things,  what  security  hare 
we  that  it  will  not  deceive  us  in  others  1  \  If  there  is  no 
security,  the  faculty  is  not  trustworthy.  If  there  is  a 
security,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  its  existence  shows 
the  necessity  for  some  authority  to  which  consciousness 
is  subordinate,  and  thus  does  away  with  that  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  consciousness,  on  which  the  advocates 
of  free  will  are  compelled  to  construct  the  whole  of  their 
theory.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  existence  of 
consciousness  as  an  independent  faculty,  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  faculty,  if  it  exists,  has  contradicted  its  own 
suggestions,  are  two  of  the  many  reasons  which  have  long 
since  convinced  me  that  metaphysics  will  never  be  raised 
to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of  observing  indi- 
vidual minds;  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  successfully 
prosecuted  by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which 
must  be  discovered  historically,  that  is  to  say,  which  must 
be  evolved  by  an  examination  of  the  whole  of  those  vast 
phenomena  which  the  long  course  of  human  affairs  pre- 
sents to  our  view.  ^ 
^  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  object  of  this  work,  the 
believer  in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history  is  not 

Toiwv  dirokirroificv  oaov  iWdirov  avrov,  Xelirerai  be  ewnvioiv  t€  irepi  tcoL  v6a'»Vf 
T&v  T€  aXkcjp  Koi  fiavlasf  &c.  These  are^the  supposed  sources  of  error;  but 
Socrates,  after  discussing  them,  and  entangling  Theeetetus  in  a  maze,  sums 
up  at  the  end  of  sec.  45,  p.  434,  oKrj^ris  &pa  c/xot  ff  ifirj  aurOrjais.  See  fur- 
ther p.  515,  on  the  formation  of  erroneous  judgments;  and  respecting  the 
assertions  made  by  many  of  the  Greeks  triat  nacra  <l>ayTaa'ia  dXrjBris  and 
iraa-a  b6^  akriBrfs,  compare  Cudworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  379,  vol.  iv.  p.  US. 
For  physiological  considerations  concerning  the  preservation  of  conscious- 
ness in  dreams  and  in  insanity,  see  BrotLsmUj  Examefi  des  Doctrines  Medi- 
coles,  vol.  i.  p.  406;  his  Cours  de  Phrhwlogiey  p.  49;  Esquirdy  Maladies 
MerUaleSy  vol.  i.  p.  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  790 ;  Simon^s  Pathology,  p.  204 ;  ffoUaiuTs 
Medical  Notes,  p.  434 ;  Heidey  Anaiomie  GinSrcdCy  vol.  ii.  p.  287 ;  Burdachy 
Traite  de  Physiclocfiey  vol.  v.  p.  223.  See,  too,  the  passages  in  Tcnnemann 
which  connect  this  difficulty  with  the  theory  of  representation  {Geschickte 
der  PhUosophie,  vol.  i.  p.  367,  vol.  ii.  pp.  119,  169,  vol.  iii.  p.  406,  vol.  iv. 
p.  418) ;  and  the  attempt  of  Berkeley  {Worksy  vol.  i.  pp.  93, 101, 176)  to  turn 
it  into  a  defence  of  his  own  system,  on  the  ground  that  our  belief  respecting 
the  external  world  may  be  as  false  when  we  are  awake  as  when  we  dream. 
The  solution  oflfered  by  the  Stoics  is  merely  a  verbal  and  unproved  distinc- 
tion: bia<^€p€i  Sc  ^avraa-ia  kolI  (jxiin-aa-fia,  <f>dirra(rfLa  fUv  yap  eWt  d6KT}(ris 
diavolas  oia  yivcrcu  Kara  tovs  vttvovs'  (pairraala  d«  corrt  rvTrcaa-is  tv  yj^vxy 
TovreoTiv  aXXoittwrt^,  i>s  6  XpwriTnros  €v  ry  dvotd^KaTfj  n€pi  yjtvxrjs  w^cararai. 
Bioff.  Laert,  de  Viiis  Phitos.  lib.  vii.segm.  60,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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called  upon  to  hold  either  the  doctrine  of  predestined 
events,  or  that  of  freedom  of  the  will  ;^^  and  the  only 
positions  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  I  shall  ex- 
pect him  to  concede  are  the  following  :  That  when  we 
perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  consequence  of  some  ' 
motive  or  motives ;  that  those  motives  are  the  results  of 
some  antecedents  ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all 
the  laws  of  their  movements,  we  could  with  unerring 
certainty  predict  the  whole  of  their  immediate  results. 
This,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  is  the  view  which 
miust  be  held  by  every  man  whose  mind  is  unbiased  by 
system,  and  who  forms  his  opinions  according  to  the 
evidence  actually  before  him.^''  I^  for  example,  I  am 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  of  any  person, 
I  can  frequently  tell  how  he  will  act  under  some  given 
circumstances.  Should  I  fail  in  this  prediction,  I  must 
ascribe  my  error  not  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  free- 
dom of  his  will,  nor  to  any  supernatural  pre-arrangement, 
for  of  neither  of  these  things  have  we  the  slightest  proof; 
but  I  must  be  content  to  suppose  either  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
"was  placed,  or  else  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
ordinary  opei-ations  of  his  mind.  If,  however,  I  were 
capable  of  correct  reasoning,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  I 
had  a  complete  knowledge  both  of  his  disposition  and  of 

**  Meaning  by  free  will,  a  cause  of  action  residing  in  the  mind,  and  ex- 
Miifig'itBeifiudependeutly  of  motives.  If  any  one  sayis  that  we  have  this 
power  of  aottBg  without  motives,  but  that  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the 
power  we  are  always  guided  by  motives  either  conscious  or  unconscious, — 
if  any  one  says  this,  he  asserts  a  barren  proposition,  which  does  not  inter- 
fere with  my  views,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  which  most 
assuredly  no  one  has  ever  yet  succ^ded  in  proving. 

"  That  is,  according  to  the  phenomenal  evidence  presented  to  the  under- 
standing, and  estimate  by  the  ordinary  logic  with  which  the  understanding 
is  conversant.  But  Kant  has  made  a  most  remarkable  attempt  to  avoid  the 
practical  consequences  of  this,  by  asserting  that  freedom,  being  an  idea  pro- 
duced by  the  reason,  must  be  referred  to  transcendental  laws  of  the  reason ; 
that  is,  to  laws  which  are  removed  from  the  domain  of  experience,  and  can- 
not be  verified  by  observation.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  scientific  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding  (as  distinguished  from  the  Ri^ison)  he  fully 
admits  the  existence  of  a  Necessity  destructive  of  Liberty.  lu  Note  A,  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter,  I  shall  put  together  the  most  important  passages  in 
which  Kant  unfolds  this  view. 

VOL.  L  C 
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all  the  events  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  I  should  be 
able  to  foresee  the  line  of  conduct  which,  in  consequence 
of  those  events,  he  would  adopt.^® 

Rejecting,  then,  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  free  will, 
and  the  theological  dogma  of  predestined  events,^®  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men,  being 
determined  solely  by  their  antecedents,  must  have  a  cha- 
racter of  uniformity,  that  is  to  say,  must,  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  always  issue  in  precisely  the 
same  results.  And  as  all  antecedents  are  either  in  the 
mind  or  out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  variations  in 
the  results,  in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of  which  his- 
tory is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  race,  their 
progress  or  their  decay,  their  happiness  or  their  misery, 
must  be  the  fruit  of  a  double  action  ;  an  action  of  external 
phenomena  upon  the  mind,  and  another  action  of  the 
mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

'  These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  a  philosophic 
history  can  alone  be  constructed.     On  the  one  hand,  we 

^*  This  is,  of  course,  an  hypothetical  case,  merely  given  as  an  illustration. 
We  never  can  know  the  whole  of  any  man's  antecedents,  or  even  the  whole 
of  our  own  ;  but  it  is  certain  tha^.the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  antecedent,  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  predict  the 
consequent. 

''  The  doctrine  of  providential  interference  is  bound  up  with  that  of 
predestination,  because  the  Deity,  foreseeing  all  things,  must  have  foreseen 
His  own  intention  to  interfere.  To  deny  this  foresight,  is  to  limit  the 
omniscience  of  God.  Those,  therefore,  who  hold  that,  in  particular  cases, 
a  special  providence  interrupts  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  must  also 
hold  that  in  each  case  the  interruption  had  been  predestined ;  otherwise 
they  impeach  one  of  the  Divine  attributes.  For,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  puts 
it  {Neander'9  Hintory  of  the  Churchy  vol.  viii.  p.  176),  "knowledge,  as  know- 
ledge, does  not  imply,  indeed,  causality ;  but  in  so  &r  as  it  is  a  knowledge 
belonging  to  the  artist  who  forms,  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  causality  to 
that  which  is  pi-oduced  by  his  art." 

The  same  argument  is  stated  by  Alciphron,  though  not  quite  so  conclu- 
sively ;  Dialogue  vii.  sec.  20  in  Berkdeif%  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  515 :  and  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  Omniscience  having  new  knowledge  or  an  afterthought,  see 
Hitchcock's  Rdiffion  of  Geology,  1851,  pp.  267,  328;  an  ingenious  work,  but 
one  which  leaves  all  the  real  difficulties  untouched.  Compare  Hitter's  Hist. 
ofAndeTU  PhUos*  vol.  iv.  pp.  326, 327,  with  Tennemann,  Qesch.  der  Philos.  vol. 
vi.  pp.  161, 342-345,  vol.  ix.  pp.  81-94,  voL  xi.  p.  178;  and  in  particular,  the 
question  Kiised  (vol.  viii.  p.  242),  "  Ob  das  Vorherwissen  Gottes  die  Ursache 
der  kiinftigen  Dinge  sey,  oder  nicht."  It  was  to  meet  all  this,  that  some 
asserted  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  others  the  existence  of  two  original 
principles,  one  good  and  one  evil.  Beaiisobre,  Histoire  de  Manick^y  vol.  ii. 
pp.145,  146,252,336. 
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have  the  human  mind  obeying  the  laws  of  its  own  exist- 
ence, andj.when  uncontrolled  by  external  agents,  develop- 
ing itself  according  to  the  conditions  of  its  organization. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  what  is  called  Nature,  obey- 
ing likewise  its  laws  ;  but  incessantly  coming  into  contact 
with  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  their  passions,  stimulating 
their  intellect,  and  therefore  giving  to  their  actions  a* 
direction  which  they  would  not  have  taken  without  such 
disturbance.  Thus  we  have  man  modifying  nature,  and  . 
nature  modifying  man;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modifi- 
cation all  events  must  necessarily  spring. 

>  The  problem  immediately  before  us,  isr  to  ascertain 
the  method  of  discovei-ing  the  laws  of  this  double  modi- 
fication :  and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  leads  us  into 
a  preUminary  inquiry  as  to  which  of  the  two  modifications 
is  the  more  important ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more  influenced  by  phy- 
sical phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phenomena  are 
more  influenced  by  them.  '  For  it  is  evident  that  which- 
ever class  is  the  more  active,  should  if  possible  be  studied 
before  the  other;  and  this,  partly  because  its  results  will 
be  more  prominent,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  observe ; 
and  partly  because  by  first  generalizing  the  laws  of  the 
greater  power  we  shall  leave  a  smaller  residue  of  unex- 
plained facts  than  if  we  had  begun  by  generalizing  the 
laws  of  the  lesser  power.  But  before  entering  into  this 
examination,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  some  of  the 
most  decisive  proofs  we  now  possess  of  the  regularity 
with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  By 
this  means  the  preceding  views  will  be  considerably 
strengthened ;  and  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to 
see  what  those  resources  are  which  have  been  already 
employed  in  elucidating  this  great  subject. 

That  the  results  actually  effected  are  extremely  valu- 
able, is  evident  not  only  from  the  wide  surface  which  the 
generalizations  cover,  but  also  from  the  extraor^liuary 
precautions  with  which  they  have  been  made.  For  while 
most  moral  inquiries  have  depended  on  some  theological 
or  metaphysical  hypothesis,  the  investigations  to  which  I 
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allude  are  exclusively  inductive;  they  are  based  on  col- 
lections of  almost  innumerable  facts,  extending  over  many 
countries,  thrown  into  the  clearest  of  all  forms,  the  form 
of  arithmetical  tables;  and  finally,  they  have  been  put 
together  by  men  who,  being  for  the  most  part  mere  go- 
vernment oflBcials,^  had  no  particular  theory  to  maintain, 
and  no  interest  in  distorting  the  truth  of  the  reports  they 
were  directed  to  make. 

The  most  comprehensive  inferences  respecting  the 
actions  of  men,  which  are  admitted  by  all  parties  as  in- 
contestable truths,  are  derived  from  this  or  from  analo- 
gous sources;  they  rest  on  statistical  evidence,  and  are 
expressed  in  mathematical  language.  And  whoever  is 
aware  of  how  much  has  been  discovered  by  this  single 
method,  must  not  only  recognize  the  uniformity  with 
which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  but  must, 
I  think,  feel  sanguine  that  still  more  important  discove- 
ries will  be  made,  so  soon  as  there  are  brought  into  play 
those  other  powerful  resources  which  even  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  will  abundantly  supply.  Without, 
however,  anticipating  future  inquiries,  we  are,  for  the 
moment,  only  concerned  with  those  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  uniformity  in  human  affairs  which  statisticians 
have  been  the  first  to  bring  forward. 

The  actions  of  men  are  by  an  easy  and  obvious  di- 
vision separated  into  two  classes,  the  virtuous  and  the 
vicious;  and  as  these  classes  are  correlative,  and  when 
put  together  compose  the  total  of  our  moral  conduct,  it 
follows  that  whatever  increases  the  one,  will  in  a  relative 
point  of  view  diminish  the  other ;  so  that  if  we  can  in 
any  period  detect  a  uniformity  and  a  method  in  the  vices 
of  a  people,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  regularity  in 
their  virtues ;  or  if  we  could  prove  a  regularity  in  their 
virtues,  we  should  necessarily  infer  an  equal  regularity 
in  their  vices;  the  two  sets  of  actions  being,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  division,  merely  supplementary  to  each 
other.^^     Or,  to  express  this  proposition  in  another  way, 

»•  Dufauy  Traits  de  Statistiqw^  pp.  76, 148. 

"  Some  moralists  have  also  ei^^taolished  a  third  class  of  actions,  which 
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it  is  evident  that  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  bad 
actions  of  men  vary  in  obedience  to  the  changes  in  the 
surrounding  society,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  infer  that  their 
good  actions,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  residue  of  their 
bad  ones,  vary  in  the  same  manner;  and  we  shall  be 
forced  to  the  further  conclusion,  that  such  variations  are 
the  result  of  large  and  general  causes,  which,  working  up- 
on the  aggregate  of  society,  must  produce  certain  conse- 
quences, without  regard  to  the  volition  of  those  particular 
men  of  whom  the  society  is  composed. 

Such  is  the  regularity  we  expect  to  find,  if  the  actions 
of  men  are  governed  by  the  state  of  the  society  in  which 
they  occur;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  find  no 
such  regularity,  we  may  believe  that  their  actions  depend 
on  some  capricious  and  personal  principle  peculiar  to  each 
man,  as  free  will  or  the  like.  It  becomes,  therefore,  in 
the  highest  degree  important  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire  moral  conduct  of  a 
given  society ;  and  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  questions 
for  the  decision  of  which  statistics  supply  us  with  mate- 
rials of  immense  value. 

For  the  main  object  of  legislation  being  to  protect  the 
innocent  against  the  guilty,  it  naturally  followed  that 
European  governments,  so  soon  as  they  became  aware  of 
the  importance  of  statistics,  should  begin  to  collect  evi- 
dence respecting  the  crimes  they  were  expected  to  punish. 
This  evidence  has  gone  on  accumulating,  until  it  now  forms 
of  itself  a  large  body  of  literature,  containing,  with  the 
commentaries  connected  with  it,  an  immense  array  of 
facts,  so  carefully  compiled,  and  so  well  and  clearly  di- 

they  call  indifferent,  as  belonging  neither  to  virtue  nor  to  vice ;  and  hence 
there  arose  the  famous  doctrine  of  probability,  set  up  by  several  eminent 
Romish  casuists,  and  hotly  attacked  by  Pascal.  But  this,  if  we  put  aside 
its  worst  feature,  namely  its  practical  bearings,  is  merely  a  question  of  defi- 
nition ;  inasmuch  as  every  indifferent  act  must  lean  on  the  side  either  of 
evil  or  of  good,  and  may  therefore  be  refen*ed  to  the  category  to  which  it 
inclines ;  and  certaiuLy  every  increase  of  vice  dimiuishes  virtue  relatively, 
though  not  always  absolutely.  Among  the  Greek  philosophers  there  was  a 
schism  on  this  point :  *ApcVfcci  di  avrols  (t.  e.  the  Swoics)  ^rfbev  jxiaov  €ivcu 
UfHTfjs  Kal  K€udas  riiv  nepnrarriTiK&p  lura^u  dp€T^i  koX  Kcucias  €ivai  Xcyorrcoy 
Tijif  TTpoKomip,  Uiog.  Laert.  <U  Vitis  Fhilcaophorum,  lib,  vii.  segm.  127,  vol.  i. 
p.  44  j. 
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gested,  that  more  may  be  learned  from  it  respecting  the 
moral  nature  of  Man  than  can  be  gathered  from  all  the 
accumulated  experience  of  preceding  ages.^  But  as  it 
will  be  impossible  in  this  Introduction  to  give  any  thing 
like  a  complete  statement  of  those  inferences  which,  in 
the  actual  state  of  statistics,  we  are  authorized  to  draw, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  examining  two  or  three  of  the 
most  important,  and  pointing  out  the  connexion  between 
them. 

Of  all  offences,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the 
crime  of  murder  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  irre- 
gular. For  when  we  consider  that  this,  though  generally 
the  crowning  act  of  a  long  career  of  vice,  is  often  the 
immediate  result  of  what  seems  a  sudden  impulse;  that 
when  premeditated,  its  committal,  even  with  the  least 
chance  of  impunity,  requii-es  a  rare  combination  of  fa- 
vourable circumstances  for  which  the  criminal  will  fre- 
quently wait ;  that  he  has  thus  to  bide  his  time,  and  look 
for  opportunities  he  cannot  control ;  that  when  the  time 
has  come,  his  heart  may  fail  him  ;  that  the  question  whe- 
ther or  not  he  shall  commit  the  crime  may  depend  on  a 
balance  of  conflicting  motives,  such  as  fear  of  the  law,  a 
dread  of  the  penalties  held  out  by  religion,  the  prickings 
of  his  own  conscience,  the  apprehension  of  future  remorse, 
the  love  of  gain,  jealousy,  revenge,  desperation; — when  we 
put  all  these  things  together,  there  arises  such  a  compli- 
cation of  causes,  that  we  might  reasonably  despair  of  de- 
tecting any  order  or  method  in  the  result  of  those  subtle 
and  shifting  agencies  by  which  murder  is  either  caused 

"  I  6a J  this  advisedly :  and  whoever  has  examined  these  subjects  must 
be  aware  of  the  wa^  in  which  writers  on  morals  repeat  the  commonplace 
and  hackneyed  notions  of  their  predecessors ;  so  that  a  man,  after  residing 
every  thing  that  has  been  written  on  moral  conduct  and  moral  philosophy, 
will  find  himself  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  as  when  his  studies  first  be^an. 
The  most  accurate  investigators  of  the  human  mind  have  hitherto  been  the 
poets,  particularly  Homer  and  Shakespeare;  but  these  extraordinary  ob- 
servers mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  concrete  phenomena  of  life ; 
and  if  they  analyzed,  as  they  probably  did,  they  have  concealed  the  steps  of 
the  process,  bo  that  now  we  can  only  verify  their  conclusions  empiriodly. 
The  great  advance  made  by  the  statisticians  consists  in  applying  to  these 
inquiries  the  doctrine  of  averages,  which  no  one  thought  of  doing  before 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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or  prevented.     But  now,  how  stands  the  fact  \     The  fact 
is,  that  murder  is  committed  with  as  much  regularity,  and 
bears  as  uniform  a  relation   to   certain   known   circum- 
stances, as  do  the  movements  of  the  tides,  and  the  rota- 
tions of  the  seasons,     M.  Quetelet,  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  collecting  and  methodizing  the  statistics  of  different 
countries,  states,  as  the  result -of  his  laborious  researches, 
that  "in   every  thing  which   concerns   crime,  the   same 
numbers  re-occur  with  a  constancy  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  even  with  those  crimes 
which  seem  quite  independent  of  human  foresight,  such, 
for  instance,  as  murders,  which  are  generally  committed 
after  quarrels  arising  from  circumstances  apparently  ca- 
sual.    Nevertheless,  we  know  from  experience  that  every 
year  there  not  only  take  place  nearly  the  same  number 
of  murders,  but  that  even  the  instruments  by  which  they 
are  committed  are  employed  in  the  same  proportion."^ 
This  was  the  language  used  in  1835  by  confessedly  the 
first  statistician  in  Europe,  and  every  subsequent  investi- 
gation has   confirmed  its  accuracy.     For  later  inquiries 
have  ascertained  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  uniform 
reproduction  of  crime  is  more  clearly  marked,  and  more 
capable  of  being  predicted,  than   are  the  physical  laws  , 
connected  with  the  disease  and  destruction  of  our  bodies. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  number  of  persons  accused  of  crime 
in  France  between  1826  and  1844  was,  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence, about  equal  to  the  male  deaths  which  took  place 
in  Paris  during  the  same  period,  the  difference  being  that 
the  fluctuations  in   the   amount   of  crime  were  actually 
smaller  than  the  fluctuations  in  the  mortality  ;  while  a 
similar  regularity  was  obsei-ved  in  each  separate  offence, 

«  **  Dans  tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  aux  crimes,  les  mdmes  nombres  se  re- 
produisent  aveo  une  Constance  telle,  qu'il  serait  impossible  de  la  m^con- 
naitre,  mSme  pour  ceux  des  crimes  qui  sembleraient  devoir  ^happer  le  plus 
^  toute  provision  humaine,  tels  que  les  meurtres,  puisqu'ils  se  commettent, 
en  g6n6ra1,  It  la  suite  de  rixes  qui  naissent  sans  motifs,  et  dans  les  oircon- 
Btances,  en  apparence,  les  plus  fortuites.  Cependaut  l*exp6rience  prouve 
que  non-seuleraent  les  meurtres  sont  annuellement  a  peu  pr^  en  mdme 
nombre,  mais  encore  que  les  instrumens  qui  servent  k  les  commettre  sont 
employes  dans  les  mdmes  proportions."  Qitetdet  sur  VHommt^  Paris,  1835, 
YoL  i.  p.  7 ;  see  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  164, 247. 
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all  of  which  obeyed  the  same  law  of  uniform  and  periodi- 
cal repetition.^ 

Tiis,  indeed,  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  believe 
that  human  actions  depend  more  on  the  peculiarities  of 
each  individual  than  on  the  general  state  of  society.  But 
another  circumstance  remains  behind  still  more  striking. 
Among  public  and  registered  crimes  there  is  none  which 
seems  so  completely  dependent  on  the  individual  as 
suicide.  Attempts  to  murder  or  to  rob  may  be,  and 
constantly  are,  successfully  resisted ;  baffled  sometimes 
by  the  party  attacked,  sometimes  by  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice. But  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  much  less 
liable  to  interruption.  The  man  who  is  determined  to 
kill  himself,  is  not  prevented  at  the  last  moment  by  the 
struggles  of  an  enemy;  and  as  he  can  easily  guard  against 
the  interference  of  the  civil  power,^^  his  act  becomes  as  it 
were  isolated  ;  it  is  cut  oif  from  foreign  disturbances,  and 
seems  more  clearly  the  product  of  his  own  volition  than 

**  **  Thus,  in  twenty  years'  observations,  the  number  of  persons  accused 
of  various  crimes  in  France,  and  registered  under  their  respective  ages, 
scarcely  varies  at  any  age  from  year  to  year,  comparing  the  proportion  per 
Qent  under  each  age  with  the  totals.  The  number  of  persons  accused  in  all 
France,  in  the  years  1826  to  1844,  was  about  equal  to  the  deaths  of  males 
registered  in  Paris  ;  but  singularly  enough,  the  former  results  are  more  re- 
gular than  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  accidental  causes  which  might 
afifect  them.;— notwithstanding  even  a  revolution  in  Paris,  which  convulsed 
society  and  brought  in  a  new  dynasty."  Brown  on  the  Umforrm  Action  of  the 
Human  Will,  in  The  Assurance  j)/a^a2tW,no.viii.,  July  1862,  pp.  349,  350. 
That  the  variations  in  crime  are  less  than  those  of  mortality,  is  also  noticed 
in  Statistiqu^  Morale^  PP- 18, 34,  in  Memoires  de  VA  cadimie  de  Bdgiqv^,  vol.  xxi. , 
Bruxelles,  1848,  4to. 

**  The  folly  of  lawgivers  thinking  that  by  their  enactments  they  can 
diminish  suicide,  is  exposed  by  M.  C.  Comte  in  his  Traiie  de  Legulation, 
vol.  i.  p.  486.  See  also  some  good  remarks  by  JefiFersou,  in  his  observations 
on  criminal  law  in  Appendix  to  Jefferson's  Memoirs,  by  Randolph^  vol  i. 
pp.  126, 127.  Heber  (Journey  through  Indian  vol.  i.  pp.  369, 390)  found  that 
the  English  Government  had  vainly  attempted  to  check  the  suicides  fre- 
quently committed  at  Benares  by  drowning :  and  in  our  country  the  inter- 
ference of  legislators  is  met  by  the  perjury  of  jurors,  since,  as  Bentham 
says,  English  juries  do  not  hesitate  to  violate  their  oaths  by  declaring  the 
suicide  to  be  non  compos.  Principles  of  Penal  Law^  in  BetUham's  Works, 
edit.  Bowring,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  479,  480.  In  regard  to  the  deteimiuation 
of  the  individual,  and  the  impossibility  of  baffling  his  intention,  there  are 
cases  recorded  of  persons  who,  being  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  de- 
struction, put  an  end  to  life  by  holding  their  breath  ;  while  others  effected 
their  pui-pose  by  turning  back  the  tongue  so  as  to  exclude  air  from  the 
larynx.  Elliotson's  Human  Physiology ^  pp.  491,  492. 
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any  otber  offence  could  possibly  be.  We  may  also  add 
that,  unlike  crimes  in  general,  it  is  rarely  caused  by  the 
instigation  of  confederates  ;  so  that  men,  not  being  goaded 
into  it  by  their  companions,  are  uninfluenced  by  one  great 
class  of  external  associations  which  might  hamper  what 
is  termed  the  freedom  of  their  will.  It  may,  therefore, 
very  naturally  be  thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide 
to  general  principles,  or  to  detect  any  thing  like  regularity 
in  an  offence  which  is  so  eccentric,  so  solitary,  so  impos- 
sible to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the  most  vigilant 
police  can  do  nothing  to  diminish.  There  is  also  another 
obstacle  that  impedes  our  view :  this  is,  that  even  the 
best  evidence  respecting  suicide  must  always  be  very 
imperfect.  In  cases  of  drowning,  for  example,  deaths  are 
liable  to  be  returned  as  suicides  which  are  accidental ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  are  called  accidental  which 
are  voluntary.^  Thus  it  is,  that  self-murder  seems  to  be 
not  only  capricious  and  uncontrollable,  but  also  very  ob- 
scure in  regard  to  proof ;  so  that  on  all  these  grounds  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  despair  of  ever  tracing  it  to  those 
general  causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

These  being  the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime, 
it  is  surely  an  astonishing  fact,  that  all  the  evidence  we 
possess  respecting  it  points  to  one  great  conclusion,  and 
can  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely 
the  product  of  the  general  condition  of  society,  and  tliat 
the  individual  felon  only  carries  into  effect  w  hat  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  preceding  circumstances.^^     In  a 

"  ThiB  also  applies  io  other  cases  besides  those  of  drowning.  See  Tay- 
lor^s  Medical  Juri^rudence,  1646,  pp,  587 ^  597  ;  and  on  the  difficulty  of 
always  distinguishing  a  real  suicide  from  an  apparent  one,  see  Esquirol, 
Maladies  MeiSaleny  vol.  i.  p.  675.  From  a  third  to  a  half  of  all  suicides  are 
by  drowning.  Compare  bu/ctu,  Traite  de  Statistiquej  p.  304 ;  IVijutlow  s  Ana- 
toniy  of  Suicide,  1640,  p.  277 ;  Qiietelet,  ikatigti^ue  Morale,  p.  66.  But  among 
these,  many  are  no  doubt  involuntary;  and  it  is  certain  that  popular  opinion 
grossly  exaggerates  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  possible  to  remain 
under  water.  Brodie^s  Surgery,  1846,  pp.  89-92. 

^  "  Tout  semble  dependre  de  causes  d6termin6es.  Ainsi,  nous  trouvons 
annuellement  ^  peu  pr^  le  mSme  norabre  de  suicides,  non-seulemeut  en 
g6n6ral,  mais  encore  en  fiiisant  la  distinction  des  sexes,  cello  des  dges^  ou 
m6me  celle  des  instruments  employes  pour  se  d^truire.  Une  ann6e  repro- 
duit  si  fidMenient  les  chiffres  de  I'aun^  qui  a  pr6c6d6,  qu'on  pcut  pr4voir 
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given  state  of  societj^ya  certain  number  of  persons  must 
put  an  end  to  tlieii'  own  life.  This  is  the  general  law; 
and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit  the 
crime  depends  of  course  upon  special  laws  ;  which,  how- 
ever, in  their  total  action,  must  obey  the  large  social  law 
to  which  they  are  all  subordinate,  j  And  the  power  of 
the  larger  law  is  so  irresistible,  that  neither  the  love  of 
life  nor  the  fear  of  another  world  can  avail  any  thing 
towards  even  checking  its  operation.  The  causes  of  this 
remarkable  regularity  I  shall  hereafter  examine ;  but  the 
existence  of  the  regularity  is  familiar  to  whoever  is  con- 
v^sant  with  moral  statistics.  In  the  diflTerent  countries 
/for  which  we  have  returns,  we  find  year  by  year  the  same 
/  proportion  of  persons  putting  an  end  to  their  own  exist- 
Lence;  so  that,  after  making  allowance  for  the  impossibility 
of  collecting  complete  evidence,  we  are  able  to  predict, 
within  a  very  small  limit  of  error,  the  number  of  volun- 
tary deaths  for  each  ensuing  period ;  supposing,  of  course, 
that  the  social  circumstances  do  not  undergo  any  marked 
change.  Even  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes 
incidental  to  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  capital  in  the 
world,  we  find  a  regularity  greater  than  could  be  ex- 
pected by  the  most  sanguine  believer  in  social  laws ;  since 
political  excitement,  mercantile  excitement,  and  the  mi- 
sery produced  by  the  dearness  of  food,  are  all  causes  of 
suicide,  and  are  all  constantly  varying.^  Nevertheless, 
in  this  vast  metropolis,  about  240  persons  every  year 
make  away  with  themselves  ;  the  annual  suicides  oscil- 
lating, from  the  pressure  of  temporary  causes,  between 
266,  the  highest,  and  213,  the  lowest.  In  1846,  which 
was  the  great  year  of  excitement  caused  by  the  railway 
panic,  the  suicides  in  London  were  266  ;  in  1847  began 
a  slight  improvement,  and  they  fell  to  256  ;  in  1848  they 

oe  qui  doit  arriver  dans  Tannde  qui  va  suivre."  Quetdet,  SuuUtique  MorctU^ 
1848,  p.  35;  see  also  p.  40. 

"  On  the  causes  of  suicides,  see  BurdadCs  TraiU  de  Physiologie^  vol.  v. 
pp.  476-478 ;  and  Forry's  Climate  and  iU  Endemic  InfluertceSy  p.  329.  The 
latest  researches  of  M.  Casper  confirm  the  statement  of  earlier  statisticians, 
that  suicide  is  more  frequent  among  Protestants  than  among  Catholics. 
Casper^  Denkvmrdigkeitm  mr  medvcinitchen  StcUi^tik,  Berlin,  1846,  p.  139. 
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were  247;  in  1849  they  were  213;  and  in  1850  they 
were  229.2»  _ 

Such  is  some,  and  only  some,  of  the  evidence  we  now 
possess  respecting  thej;egularity  with  which,  in  the  same 
states  of  society,  the  same  crimes  are  necessarily  repro- 
^ced.  To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  this  evidence,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  selection  of 
particular  facts,  but  that^it  is  generalized  from  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  criminal  statistics,  consisting  of 
many  millions  of  observations,  extending  over  countries 
in  different  grades  of  civiUzation,  with  different  laws,  dif- 
ferent opinions,  different  morals,  different  habits^-'  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  these  statistics  have  been  collected  by 
persons  specially  employed  for  that  purpose,  with  every 
means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  with  no  interest  to 
deceive,  it  surely  must  be  admitted  that  the  existence  of 
crime  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  scheme,  is  a  fact 
more  clearly  attested  than  any  other  in  the  moral  history 
of  man.  We  have  here  parallel  chains  of  evidence  formed 
with  extreme  care,  under  the  most  different  circum- 
stances, and  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction  ;  all  of 
them  forcing  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  offences  of  men 
are  the  result  not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  individual 
offender  as  of  the  state  of  society  into  which  that  indi- 
vidual is  thrown.^  This  is  an  inference  resting  on  broad 
and  tangible  proofs  accessible  to  all  the  world;  and  as 
such  cannot  be  overturned,  or  even  impeached,  by  any  of 
those  hypotheses  with  which  metaphysicians  and  theo- 
logians have  hitherto  perplexed  the  study  of  past  events.  "' 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner 

*»  See  the  tables  in  The  Assurance  Ma^imne,  no  iv.  p.  309,  no.  v.  p.  31, 
no.  ^ii.  p.  350.  These  are  the  only  complete  consecutive  returns  of  Lon- 
don suicides  yet  published;  those  issued  hj  the  police  being  imperfect. 
Asgurance  Afa^azine,  no.  ▼.  p.  53.  From  mquiries  made  for  me  at  the 
General  Raster  Office,  in  January  1856,  I  learnt  that  there  was  an  inten- 
tion of  completing  the  yearly  returns,  but  I  do  not  know  if  this  has  since 
been  done. 

*"  ^*  L'exp^rtence  d6montre  en  effet,  avec  toute  T^vidence  possible,  cette 
opinion,  qui  pourra  sembler  paradozale  au  premier  abord,  que  c'est  la  saeiHi 
qui  prepare  le  crimey  et  que  U  ooy/pahU  nest  que  VinstrvmurU  qui  VexeciUe,^* 
QuekUt  9wr  VHommSy  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 
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ID  which .  in  the  physical  world  the  operations  of  the  laws 
of  nature  are  constantly  disturbed,  will  expect  to  find  in 
the  moral  world  disturbances  equally  active.  Such  aber- 
rations proceed,  in  both  instances,  from  minor  laws,  which 
at  particular  points  meet  the  lai'ger  laws,  and  thus  alter 
their  normal  action.  Of  this,  the  science  of  mechanics 
affords  a  good  example  in  the  instance  of  that  beautiful 
theory  called  the  parallelogram  of  forces ;  according  to 
which  the  forces  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion 
as  is  the  diagonal  of  their  respective  parallelograms.^* 
This  is  a  law  pregnant  with  great  results  ;  it  is  connected 
with  those  important  mechanical  resources,  the  composi- 
tion and  resolution  of  forces ;  and  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  evidence  on  which  it  stands,  ever  thought  of  question- 
ing its  truth.  But  the  moment  we  avail  ourselves  of  it 
for  practical  purposes,  we  find  that  in  its  action  it  is 
warped  by  other  laws,  such  as  those  concerning  the  fric- 
tion of  air,  and  the  different  density  of  the  bodies  on 
which  we  operate,  arising  from  their  chemical  composi- 
tion, or,  as  some  suppose,  from  their  atomic  arrangement. 
Perturbations  being  thus  let  in,  the  pure  and  simple 
action  of  the  mechanical  law  disappears.  Still,  and  al- 
though the  results  of  the  law  are  incessantly  disturbed, 
the  law  itself  remains  intact.^^    Just  in  the  same  way, 

**  The  diagonal  always  giving  the  resultant  when  each  side  represents  a 
force ;  and  if  we  look  on  the  resultant  as  a  compound  force,  a  comparison  of 
diagonals  becomes  a  comparison  of  compounds. 

**  A  law  of  nature  being  merely  a  generalization  of  relations,  and  haying 
no  existence  ex<}ept  in  the  mind,  is  essentially  intangible ;  and  tliei'cfore, 
however  small  the  law  may  be,  it  can  never  admit  of  exceptions,  though  its 
operation  may  admit  of  innumerable  exceptions.  Hence,  as  Dugald  Stewart 
{PhUosophy  of  thi  Mindy  vol.  ii.  p.  211)  rigiitly  says,  we  can  only  refer  to 
the  laws  of  nature  *'  by  a  sort  of  figure  or  metaphor."  This  is  con8tantly 
lost  sight  of  even  by  authors  of  repute ;  some  of  whom  speak  of  laws  as  if 
they  were  causes,  and  therefore  liable  to  interruption  by  larger  causes; 
while  other  writers  pronounce  them  to  be  "  delegated  agencies'*  fi-om  the 
Deity.  Compare  Proufs  Bridgewater  Treatise,  pp.  318,  435,  495  ;  iSadler^s 
Law  of  Pojndation^  vol.  ii.  p  67  ;  Burdack^s  Physiologies  vol.  i.  p.  160.  Mr. 
Paget,  in  his  able  work.  Lectures  on  Palhology^  vol.  i.  p.  4ttl,  vol.  ii.  p.  642, 
with  much  greater  accuracy  calls  such  cases  '*  apparent  exceptions'*  to  laws  j 
but  it  would  be  better  to  say,  "  exceptions  to  tne  operations  of  laws."  Tlie 
context  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Paget  distinctly  apprehends  the  diflfercnce ; 
but  a  slight  aitei-ation  of  this  kind  would  prevent  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
ordinary  readers. 
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JihS-gFeat  social  law,  that  the  moral  actions  of  men  are 
the  product  not  of  their  voUtion,  but.  of  their  antecedents, 
lis  itself  liable  to  disturbances  which  trouble  its  operation 
without  aifecting  its  truth.  And  this  is  quite  suflBLcient 
to  explain  those  slight  variations  which  we  find  from  year 
to  year  in  the  total  amount  of  crime  produced  by  the 
same  country.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  moral 
world  is  far  more  abundant  in  materials  than  the  physical 
world,  the  only  ground  for  astonishment  is,  that  these 
variations  should  not  be  greater  ;  and  from  the  ciicum- 
stance  that  the  discrepancies  are  so  trifling,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social 
laws,  which,  though  constantly  interrupted,  seem  to  tri- 
umph over  every  obstacle,  and  which,  when  examined  by 
the  aid  of  large  numbers,  scarcely  undergo  any  sensible 
perturbation.^ 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  are  marked 
by  ihis  uniformity  of  sequence.  Even  the  number  of 
marriages^  annually  contracted,  is  determined,  not  by  the 
temper  and  wishes  of  individuals,  but  by  large  general 
facts,  over  which  individuals  can  exercise  no  authority. 
It  is  now  known  that  marriages  bear  a  fixed  and  definite 
relation  to  the  price  of  corn  f^  and  in  England  the  oxpe- 

"  Mr.  Rawson,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Statiitics  of  Crime  in  Englayid 
and  Wales  (published  in  the  Journal  of  the  JStatittical  iSociety^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
316-344),  saja,  p.  327, ''  No  greater  proof  oan  be  given  of  the  possibility 
of  arriving  at  certain  constants  with  regard  to  crime,  than  the  fact  whicii 
appears  in  the  follovring  table,  that  the  greatest  variation  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  three  yeara,  in  the  proportion  of  any  class  of  criminals 
at  the  same  period  of  life,  has  not  exceeded  a  half  per  cent."  See  also 
Report  of  British  Association  for  1839,  Transac,  of  Sec.  ^  p.  118.  Indeed  all 
writers  who  have  examined  the  evidence  are  forced  to  admit  this  regularity, 
however  they  may  wish  to  explain  it.  M,  Dufau  {Traits  de  Statistiqice^ 
p.  144)  says,  "Les  faits  de  Tordre  moral  sont,  aussi  bien  que  ceux  de  Tordre 
natorely  le  produit  de  causes  constantes  et  r6gulidres,"  &c.  ;  and  at  p.  367, 
''C*e8t  ainsi  que  le  monde  moral  se  pr6sente  ^  nous,  de  ce  point  de  vuc, 
oomme  offrant,  de  mdme  que  le  monde  physique,  un  ensemble  con  tin  u 
d'effets  dus  k  des  causes  constantes  et  r6guli^res,  dont  il  appartieut  surtout 
k  la  statistique  de  coustater  Taction/'  See  to  the  same  effect  Moreau-Ckris- 
iopke  des  Prisons  en  France,  Paris,  1838,  pp.  53, 189. 

•*  "  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exists  between  the 
price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages."  ....  "The  relation  that 
subsists  between  the  price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages  is  not 
confined  to  our  own  country ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  had  we  the 
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rience  of  a  century  has  proved  that,  instead  of  having 
any  connexion  with  personal  feelings,  they  are  simply  re- 
gulated by  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people:^®  so  that  this  immense  social  and  religious  insti- 
tution is  not  only  swayed,  but  is  completely  controlled, 
by  the  price  of  food  and  by  the  rate  of  wages.  In  other 
cases,  uniformity  has  been  detected,  though  the  causes  of 
the  uniformity  are  still  unknown.  Thus,  to  give  a  curious 
instance,  we  are  now  able  to  prove  that  even  the  aberra- 
tions of  memory  are  marked  by  this  general  character  of 
necessary  and  invariable  order.  The  post-offices  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Paris  have  latterly  published  returns  of  the 
number  of  letters  which  the  writers,  through  forgetful- 
ness,  omitted  to  direct ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference of  circumstances,  the  returns  are  year  after  year 
copies  of  each  other.  Year  after  year  the  same  propor- 
tion of  letter- writers  forget  this  simple  act ;  so  that  for 
each  successive  period  we  can  actually  foretell  the  number 
of  persons  whose  memoi-y  will  fail  them  in  regard  to  this 
trifling  and,  as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occurrence.^ 

To  those  who  have  a  steady  conception  of  the  regu- 
larity of  events,  and  have  firmly  seized  the  great  truth 
that  the  actions  of  men,  being  guided  by  their  antece- 
dents, are  in  reality  never  inconsistent,  but,  however  ca- 
pricious they  may  appear,  only  form  part  of  one  vast 
scheme  of  universal  order,  of  which  we  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  can  barel}^  see  the  outline, — to  those 
who  understand  this,  which  is  at  once  the  key  and  the 
basis  of  history,  the  facts  just  adduced,  so  far  from  being 
strange,  will  be  precisely  what  would  have  been  expected, 

means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  we  should  see  the  like  result  in  every  civil- 
ized community.  We  possess  the  necessary  returns  from  France ;  and  these 
fully  bear  out  the  view  that  has  been  given.'*  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Na- 
tion^ vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  245,  London,  1838. 

**  "The  marriage- returns  of  1860  and  1861  exhibit  the  excess  which 
since  1750  has  been  invariably  observed  when  the  substantial  earnings  of 
the  people  are  above  the  average."  Journal  of  Statistical  Society^  vol.  xv. 
p.  186. 

»•  See  Somerville's  Physical  Geography,  vol.  ii.  pp.  409-411,  which,  says 
this  able  writer,  proves  that  **  forgetfulness  as  well  as  free  will  is  under 
constant  laws."  But  this  is  using  the  word  free  will  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  commonly  employed. 
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a^d  ought  long  since  to  have  been  known.  Indeed,  the 
progress  of  inquiry  is  becoming  so  rapid  and  so  earnest, 
that  I  entertain  little  doubt  that  before  another  century 
has  elapsed,  the  chain  of  evidence  will  be  complete,  and  it 
will  be  as  rare  to  find  an  historian  who  denies  the  unde- 
viating  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as  it  now  is  to  find 
a  philosopher  who  denies  the  regularity  of  the  material 
world. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  proofs  of  our 
actions  being  regulated  by  law,  have  been  derived  fi-om 
statistics ;  a  branch  of  knowledge  which,  though  still  in  its 
infancy,'^  has  already  thrown  more  light  on  the  study  of 
human  nature  than  all  the  sciences  put  together.  But 
although  the  statisticians  have  been  the  first  to  investi- 
gate this  great  subject  by  treating  it  according  to  those 
methods  of  reasoning  which  in  other  fields  have  been 
found  successful ;  and  although  they  have,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  numbers,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  a  very 
powerful  engine  for  eliciting  truth, — we  must  not,  on  that 
account,  suppose  that  there  are  no  other  resources  re- 
maining by  which  it  may  likewise  be  cultivated  :  noP^ 
should  we  infer  that  because  the  physical  sciences  have 
not  yet  been  applied  to  history,  they  are  therefore  inap- 
plicable to  it.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  incessant 
contact  between  man  and  the  external  world,  it  is  cer- 

^  AcbenwaU,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  usuaUy  con- 
sidered to  be  the  first  systematic  writer  on  statistics,  and  is  said  to  have 
given  them  their  present  name.  See  Lewis,  Methods  of  Observation  and  Rea- 
Boning  in  Politics,  18/)2,  vol.  i.  p  72  j  Biograpkie  Univtrsdle,  vol.i.  p.  140; 
Dufau,  Traits  de  Statisiique,  pp  9,  10.  Even  so  late  as  18<K),  the  Bishop  of 
Lkuidaff  wrote  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  '^  I  must  think  the  kingdom  is  highly 
indebted  to  yon  for  bringing  forward  a  species  of  knowledge  (statistics) 
wholly  new  in  this  country,  though  not  new  in  other  parts  of  Europe." 
Sindair^s  Correspondence ,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  Sinclair,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
dustry, was  a  man  of  slender  powers,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  real 
importance  of  statistics,  of  which,  indeed,  he  took  a  mere  practical  view. 
Since  then  statistics  have  been  applied  extensively  to  medicine ;  and  still 
more  recently,  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  philology  and  to  jurisprudence. 
Compare  BouiUavd,  Philosopkie  Medicale,  pp.  96,  186 ;  Renouardy  Uist,  de 
la  M^decine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  474,  476 ;  Esquircl,  Maladies  MerUales,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
665-667;  HoUand^s  Medical  NoUs,  pp.  6,  472;  Vogel's  Pathological  Anatomg, 
pp.  15-17;  Sirnon's  Pathology,  p.  180;  Phillips  on  ^Scrofula,  pp.  70,  118,  &c.; 
Prichurd*s  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind^  vol.  iv.  p.  414 ;  Eschbach,  Etude  du 
Droit,  pp.  392-394. 
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tain  that  there  must  be  an  intimate  connexion  between 
human  actions  and  physical  laws  ;  so  that  if  physical  sci- 
ence has  not  hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  upon  history, 
the  reason  is,  either  that  historians  have  not  perceived 
the  connexion,  or  else  that,  having  perceived  it,  they  have 
been  destitute  of  the  knowledge  by  which  its  workings 
can  be  traced.  Hence  there  has  arisen  an  unnatural  se- 
paration of  the  two  gi'eat  departments  of  inquiry,  the 
study  of  the  internal  and  that  of  the  external :  and  al- 
though, in  the  present  state  of  European  literature,  there 
are  some  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  break 
down  this  artificial  barrier,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
as  yet  nothing  has  been  actually  accomplished  towards 
eflTecting  so  great  an  end.  The  moralists,  the  theologians, 
and  the  metaphysicians,  continue  to  prosecute  their  studies 
without  much  respect  for  what  they  deem  the  inferior  la- 
bours of  scientific  men  ;  whose  inquiries,  indeed,  they  fre- 
quently attack,  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  as  inspiring  us  with  an  undue  confidence  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  human  understanding.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cultivators  of  physical  science,  conscious  that  they  are 
an  advancing  body,  are  naturally  proud  of  their  own  suc- 
cess ;  and,  contrasting  their  discoveries  with  the  more  sta- 
tionary position  of!  their  opponents,  are  led  to  despise 
pursuits  the  barrenness  of  which  has  now  become  noto- 
rious. 

^  It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  mediate  between 
these  two  parties,  and  reconcile  their  hostile  pretensions 
by  showing  the  point  at  which  their  respective  studies 
ought  to  coalesce.  To  settle  the  terms  of  this  coalition, 
will  be  to  fix  the  basis  of  all  history.  For  since  history 
deals  with  the  actions  of  men,  and  since  their  actions  are 
merely  the  product  of  a  colUsion  between  internal  and 
external  phenomeiia,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
relative  importance  of  those  phenomena ;  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  their  laws  are  known  ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  resources  for  future  discovery  possessed  by  these 
two  great  classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  stu- 
dents of  nature.     This  task  I  shall  endeavour  to  accom- 
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plish  in  the  next  two  cliapters :  and  if  I  do  so  with  any 
thing  approaching  to  success,  the  present  work  will  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  contributing  something  towards 
filling  up  that  wide  and  dreary  chasm,  which,  to  the  hin- 
drance of  our  knowledge,  separates  subjects  that  are  in- 
timately related,  and  should  never  be  disunited. 


Note  A. 

**  Dot  Begrifif  der  Freiheit  ist  ein  reiner  Vernuufcbegriflf,  der  eben  darum 
fiir  die  tbeoretische  Philosophie  transcendent,  d.  i.  ein  solcher  ist,  dem  kein 
angemessenes  Beispiel  in  irgend  einer  mdglichen  Eiiahrung  gegebeu  werdeu 
kann,  welcher  also  keinen  Gegenstand  einer  uns  m5glichen  theoretischen 
Erkenntniss  ausmacbt,  und  schlecbterdings  nicht  fiir  ein  constitutives, 
Bondem  lediglicb  als  regulatives,  und  zwar  nur  bios  negatives  Princip  der 
speculatiyen  Vemunft  gelten  kaun,.-im  practischen  Gebrauche  der  selben 
aber  seine  Realitat  durch  praktisdbe  GrunaKatze  beweist,  die,  als  Gesetze,  eine 
Causalitat  der  reinen  Yernunft,  unabhangijf  Vdn , alien  empirischen  Bedin- 
gangen  (dem  Sinnlichen  iiljerhaupt)  die  Willkiihr  *u  bestimmen,  und  einen 
reinen  Willen  in  uns  beweisen,  in  welchem  die  sittUchen  BegrifPe  und  Gesetze 
ihren  Ursprung  haben."  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  in  KanCs  IVerkey  vol.  v.  pp. 
20,  21.  *'  Warden  die  Gegenstande  der  Sinnenwelt  fiir  Dinge  an  sich  selost 
geDommen,  und  die  oben  angefiibrten  Naturgesetze  fiir  Gesetze  der  Dinge 
an  sicb  selbst,  so  ware  der  Widerspruch"  (%.  e.  between  Liberty  and  Necessity) 
"  unYermeidlich.  Ebenso,  wenn  das  Subject  der  Freiheit  gleich  den  iibrigen 
Gegenstanden  als  blose  Erscbeinung  vorgestellt  wiirdej  so  k5nnte  ebensowohl 
der  Widerspruch  nicht  venniedeu  werden ;  denn  es  wiirde  ebendasselbe  von 
cinerlei  G^nstandc  in  derselben  Bedeutung  zugleich  bejaht  und  vemeint 
werden.  Ist  aber  Natumothwendigkeit  bios  auf  Erscheinungen  bezogeu, 
und  Freiheit  bios  auf  Dinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  entspringt  kein  Widerspruch, 
wenn  man  gleich  beide  Arten  von  Causalitat  annimmt  oder  zugibt,  so  schwer  . 
oder  uumdglich  es  auch  seiu  m<>chte,  die  von  der  letzteren  Ai-t  begreiflich  zuf 
inacbeii."  ....  "Natur  also  und  Freiheit  ebendemselben  Dinge,  aber  in' 
verschiedener  Beziehung,  einmal  als  Erscbeinung,  das  andremal  als  einem 
Dinge  an  sich  selbst  ohne  Widerspruch  beigelegt  werden  konnen."  .... 
"Knn  kann  ich  ohne  Widersprucn  sagen :  alle  Haudlungen  vemiinf tiger 
Wesen,  sofern  sie  Erscheinungen  sind,  (in  irgend  einer  Erfahrung  angetroffen 
werden)  stehen  unter  der  Natumothwendigkeit ;  ebeudieselben  Handlungeii 
aber,  bios  respective  auf  das  vemiinfcige  Subject  und  dessen  Y einn5gen,  nach 
bloser  Vemunft  zu  handeln,  sind  frei."  ProUgomena  zujeder  hunftigen  Meta- 
physik^  in  KaiiC*  Werihe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  268-270.  **  Denn  ein  Gesch($pf  zu  sein 
und  aLs  Naturwesen  bios  dem  Willen  seines  Urhebers  zu  folgen }  dennoch 
VOL.  I.  D 
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aber  als  freihaudelndes  Wesen,  (welches  seineu  vom  Eusseren  Einfluss  un- 
abhangigen  Willen  hat,  der  dem  erstereu  vielfaltig  zuwider  sein  kauu,)  der 
ZurechnuDg  fahig  zu  sein,  uud  seine  eigeue  That  doch  auch  zugleich  als  die 
Wirkuug  eines  hoheren  Wesens  auzusehen :  ist  eiue  VereinbaruDg  von  Be- 
griffen,  die  wir  zwar  iu  der  Idee  einer  Welt,  als  des  h()chsteD  Gutes,  zusammeu 
denkeu  musseu  ;  die  aber  uur  der  eiuseheu  kann,  welcher  bis  zur  Eenntuiss 
der  ubersinnlichen  (intelligiblen)  Welt  durchdriugt  uud  die  Art  eiusieht, 
wie  sie  der  Siunenwelt  zum  Grunde  liegt."  Theodicee,  in  Kant's  Werke^  voL  vi. 
p.  149.  **Nuu  woUen  wir  anuehmen,  die  durch  unsere  Kritik  uoihwen- 
dig  gemachte  Unterscheiduug  der  Dinge,  als  Gegenstaudo  der  Erfiahruug, 
von  eben  denselben,  als  Dingen  an  sich  selbst,  ware  gar  nicht  gemacht,  so 
musste  der  Grundsatz  der  Causalitat  und  mithin  der  Katurmedbuemismus  in 
Bestimmung  derselbeu  durchaus  von  alien  Dingen  liberhaupt  als  wirkenden 
Ursacheu  gelteu.  Yon  eben  demselben  Wesen  also,  z.  B.  der  menschlicheu 
Seele,  wurde  ich  nicht  sagen  kdunen,  ihr  Wille  sei  frei,  und  er  sei  doch 
zugleich  der  Natumothwendigkeit  unterworfen  d.  i.  nicht  frei,  ohne  in  einen 
offenbai*en  Widerspruch  zu  gerathen ;  well  ich  die  Seele  in  beiden  Satzen 
iu  eben  derselben  Bedeutung,  namlich  als  Ding  uberhaupt  (als  Sache  an 
sich  selbst),  genommen  habe,  und,  ohne  vorhergehende  Kritik,  auch  nicht 
anders  nehmen  kounte.  Wenn  aber  die  Kritik  nicht  geirrt  hat,  da  sie  das 
Object  iu  zweierlei  Bedeutung  nehmen  lehrt,  nahmlich  als  Erscheinung,  oder 
als  Ding  an  sich  selbst ;  wenn  die  Deduction  ihrer  Verstandesbegriffe  richtig 
ist,  mithin  auch  der  Grundsatz  der  CausaUtat  nur  auf  Dinge  im  ersteu  Sinue 
genommen,  namlich  so  fern  sie  Gegenstfinde  der  Erfahrung  sind,  geht,  eben 
dieselben  aber  nach  der  zweiten  ^deutung  ihm  nicht  unterworfen  sind,  so 
wird  eben  derselbe  Wille  in  der  Erscheinung  (den  sichtbaren  Handlungen) 
als  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  gemass  und  so  fern  nicht  frei,  imd  doch 
andererseits,  us  einem  Diuge  an  sich  selbst  angehdrie,  jeuem  nicht  unter- 
worfen, mithin  als  frei  gedacht,  ohne  das  hiebei  eiu  Widerspruch  vorgeht." 
Kritik  der  reinen  V^munft,  in  KanCs  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.  "  Und  hier  zeigt 
die  zwar  gemeine,  aber  betrugliche  Yoraussetzung  der  absoluten  ReaUtat  der 
Erscheinungen  sogleich  ihren  nachtheiligen  Einfluss,  die  Yemunft  zu  ver- 
wirreu.  Denn  sind  Erscheinungen  Dinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  ist  die  Freiheit 
nicht  zu  retten.  Alsdenn  ist  Natur  die  voUstHndige  uud  an  sich  hinreichend 
bestimmende  Ursache  jeder  Begebenheit,  und  die  Bedingun^  derselben  ist 
jederzeit  nur  in  der  Reihe  der  Erscheinungen  enthalten,  die  sammt  ihrer 
Wirkung  unter  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  sind.  Wenn  daffegen  Erschei- 
nungen fur  nichts  mehr  ffelten,  als  sie  in  der  That  sind,  namlich  nicht  f&r 
Dinge  an  sich,  sondem  mose  Yorstellungen,  die  nach  empirischen  Gesetzeu 
zusammenhangen,  so  mussen  sie  selbst  noch  Grunde  hal)en,  die  nicht 
Erscheinungen  sind.**  .  .  .  .  '^  Hier  habe  ich  nur  die  Aumerkung  maohen 
wollen,  dass,  da  der  durchgaugige  Zusammenhang  aller  Erscheinungen  ia 
einem  Context  der  Natur  ein  unnachlassliches  Gesetz  ist,  dieses  alle  Freiheit 
nothwendig  umstiirzen  musste,  wenn  man  der  Realit&t  der  Erscheinungeu 
hartuackig  auhangen  woUte.  Daher  auch  diejenigen,  welche  hierin  der 
gemeinen  Meinung  folgeu,  niemals  dahin  haben  eelangen  kSnnen,  Natur 
und  Freiheit  mit  einander  zu  vereinigen."  KrittE.  in  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
419,  420.  Finallv,  at  p.  433,  ^'Man  muss  wohl  oemerken  dass  wir  hic- 
durch  nicht  die  Wirklichkeit  der  Freiheit,  als  eines  der  Yerm{>gen,  welche 
die  Ursache  von  den  Erscheinungen  unserer  Siunenwelt  enthalten,  haben 
darthun  wollen.  Denn  ausser  dass  dieses  gar  keine  transceudentale  Betrach- 
tung,  die  bios  mit  Begriffen  zu  thim  hat,  ge wesen  sein  wlirde,  so  kounte 
es  auch  nicht  gelingen,  iudem  wir  aus  der  Erfahrung  niemals  auf  etwas, 
^as  gar  nicht  nach  Er&hrungsgesetzen  gedacht  wei^en  muss,  Echliesseu 
kdnnen.  Femer  haben  wir  auch  gar  nicht  einmal  die  Moglichkeit  der  Frei- 
heit beweiscn  woUeu;  denn  dieses  ware  auch  nicht  gelungen,  well  wir  uber- 
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haupt  von  keinem  Realgriinde  und  keiner  Oaasalitat  aus  blosen  Begriffeu 
a  priori  die  Mdglichkeit  erkeimen  konnen.  Die  Freiheit  wird  hier  nur  als 
traDscendentale  Idee  behaudeli,  wodurch  die  Yemunft  die  Reihe  der  Bedin- 
gUDgen  ill  der  Erscheinung  durch  das  sinulich  Unbedingte  schlechthiu  anzu- 
heben  deukt,  dabei  sich  aber  in  eioe  Antinomie  mit  ihren  eigenen  Gesetzeu, 
welche  sie  dem  empirischen  Gebrauche  des  Yerstandes  vorschreibt,  ver- 
wickelt.  Dass  nun  diese  Antinomie  auf  einem  blosen  Scheine  beruhe,  und 
daas  Natur  der  Causalitat  aus  Freiheit  wenigstens  nicht  widerstreite,  das 
war  das  Einzige,  was  wir  leisten  konnten  und  woran  es  uns  auch  einzig  und 
ailein  gelegen  war." 

These  passages  prove  that  Kant  saw  that  the  phenomenal  reality  of  Free 
Will  is  an  indefensible  doctrine :  and  as  the  present  work  is  an  investigation 
^Uie  laws  of  phenomena,  his  transcendental  philosophy  does  not  afifect  my 
conclusions.  According  to  Kant's  view  (and  with  which  I  am  inclined  to 
agree)  the  ordinary  metaphysical  and  theological  treatment  of  this  dark 
problem  is  purely  empirical,  and  therefore  has  no  value.  The  denial  of 
the  supremacy  of  consciousness  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  is 
the  result  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  not,  as  is  often  said,  the  base 
of  it. 

-^\    {  -         ,         '        . 

\  ' 

'  \''  '        '  s  ^'  C  .  • 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Influence  exercised  by  Physical  Laws  over  the  Organization  op 
Society  and  over  the  Character  of  Individuals. 

If  we  inquire  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which 
the  human  race  is  most  powerfully  influenced,  we  shall 

I  find  that  they  may  be  classed  under  four  heads  :  namely, 
Climate,  Food,  Soil,  and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature  ; 
I    by  which  last,  I  mean  those  appearances  which,  though 
;    presented  chiefly  to  the  sight,  have,  through  the  medium 
'.   of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the  association  of  ideas, 
\  and  hence  in  different  countries  have  given  rise  to  different 
.'jjwtbits  of  national  thought.     To  one  of  these  four  classes 
may  be  referred  all  the  external  phenomena  by  which  Man 
^  has  been  permanently  affected.     The  last  of  these  classes, 
or  what  I  call  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produces  its 
principal  results  by  exciting  the  imagination,  and  by  sug- 
gesting those  innumerable  superstitions  which   are   the 
great  obstacles  to  advancing  knowledge.     And  as,  in  the 
i  infancy  of  a  people,  the  power  of  such .  superstitions  is 
supreme,  it  has  happened  that  the  various  Aspects  of 
Nature  have  caused  corresponding  varieties  in  the  popular 
character,  and  have  imparted  to  the  national  religion  pe- 
culiarities which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  efface.     The  other  three  agents,  namely,  CUmate, 
Food,  and  Soil,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  no  direct 
influence  of  this  sort ;  but  they  have,  as  I  am  about  to 
prove,  originated   the   most   important   consequences   in 
regard  to  the  general  organization  of  society,  and  from 
them  there  have  followed  many  of  those  large  and  con- 
spicuous differences  between  nations,  which  are  often  as- 
cribed to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the  various  races 
into  which  mankind  is  divided.     But  while  such  original 
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distinctions  of  race  are  altogether  hypothetical,^  the  dis- 
crepancies which  are  caused  by  difference  of  climate,  food, 
and  soil,  are  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and, 
when  understood,  will  be  found  to  clear  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  still  obscure  the  study  of  history.  I 
purpose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the  laws 
of  these  three  vast  agents  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  Man  in  his  social  condition  ;  and  having  traced  the 
working  of  those  laws  with  as  much  precision  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  physical  knowledge  will  allow,  I  shall  then 
examine  the  remaining  agent,  namely,  the  General  Aspect 
of  Nature,  and  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  most  im- 
portant divergencies  to  which  its  variations  havd,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  naturally  given  rise. 

Beginning,  then,  with  climate,  food,  and  soil,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  thesethree  physical  powers  are  in  no  small  degree 
dependent  on  each  other  :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  very 
close  connexion  between  the  climate  of  a  country  and  the 
food  which  will  ordinarily  be  grown  in  that  country  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  food  is  itself  influenced  by  the  soil 
which  produces  it,  as  also  by  the  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  land,  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  in  a  word, 
by  all  those  conditions  to  the  assemblage  of  which  the 
name  ofJPhyaical  Geography  is,  in  its  largest  sense,  com- 
monly given.^ 

*  I  cordially  subscribe  to  the  remark  of  oue  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
ottr  time,  who  says  of  the  supposed  differences  of  race,  '*  of  all  vulgar  modes 
of  escaping  from  the  cousideratiou  of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral  influences 
on  the  human  mind,  the  most  vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  tlie  diversities  of 
conduct  and  character  to  inherent  natural  differences."  Mill  s  Principle  of 
Political  EcoTuymy,  vol.  i.  p.  390.  Ordinarv  writers  are  constantly  falling 
into  the  error  of  assuming  the  existence  of  this  difference;  which  may  or  may 
not  exist,  but  which  most  assuredly  has  never  been  proved.  Some  singular 
instances  of  this  wiU  be  found  in  Alison's  History  of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  p.  336, 
vol.  vi.  p.  136,  vol.  viii^pp.  625,  526,  vol.  xiii.  p.  347  ;  where  the  historian 
thinks  that  by  a  few  stroKes  of  his  pen  he  can  settle  a  question  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  connected  with  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  physiology. 
On  the  supposed  relation  between  race  and  temperament,  see  Comte^  PM,o- 
Sophie  Positivty  vol.  ill.  p.  355. 

*  As  to  the  proper  limits  of  physical  geography,  see  Prickard  on  Eth- 
mU)^.  in  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1847,  p.  "235.  The  word 
*  climate '  I  ailways  use  in  the  narrow  and  popular  sense.  Dr.  Forry  and 
many  previous  writers  make  it  nearly  coincide  with  *  physical  geography :' 
«<  Climate  constitutes  the  aggregate  of  all  the  external  physical  circumstances 
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The  union  between  these  physical  agents  being  thus 
intimate,  it  seems  advisable  to  consider  them  not  under 
their  own  separate  heads,  but  rather  under  the  separate 
heads  of  the  effects  produced  by  their  united  action.  In 
this  way  we  shall  rise  at  once  to  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  question  ;  we  shall  avoid  the  confusion 
that  would  be  caused  by  artificially  separating  phenomena 
which  are  in  themselves  inseparable  ;  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  more  clearly  the  extent  of  that  remarkable  influence 
which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  powers  of  Nature 
exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

Of  all  the  results  which  are  produced  among  a  people 
]  by  their  climate,  food,  and  soil,  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
/  is  the  earliest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important. 
For  although  the  progress  of  knowledge  eventually  acce- 
lerates the  increase  of  wealth,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that,  in  the  first  formation  of  society,  the  wealth  must 
accumulate  before  the  knowledge  can  begin.  As  long  as 
every  man  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  necessary 
for  his  own  subsistence,  there  will  be  neither  leisure  nor 
taste  for  higher  pursuits ;  no  science  can  possibly  be 
created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  eflFected  will  be  an 
attempt  to  economize  labour  by  the  contrivance  of  such 
rude  and  imperfect  instruments  as  even  the  most  bar- 
barous people  are  able  to  invent. 

In  a  state  of  society  like  this,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  the  first  great  step  that  can  be  taken,  because 
without  wealth  there  can  be  no  leisure,  and  without  leisure 
there  can  be  no  knowledge.  If  what  a  people  consume  is 
always  exactly  equal  to  what  they  possess,  there  will  be 
no  residue,  and  therefore,  no  capital  being  accumulated, 
there  will  be  no  means  by  which  the  unemployed  classes 
may  be  maintained.^    But  if  the  produce  is  greater  than 

appertaining  to  each  locality  in  its  relation  to  organic  nature.*'  Forry*» 
Climate  of  the  United  States  and  its  Endemic  Influences,  New  York,  1842, 
p.  127. 

*  Bj  unemployed  classes,  I  mean  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  unproduc- 
tive classes ;  and  though  both  expressions  are  strictly  speaking  inaccurate, 
the  word  *  unemployed  *  seems  to  convey  more  clearly  than  any  other  the 
idea  in  the  text. 
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the  consumption,  an  overplus  arises,  which,  according  to 
well-known  principles,  increases  itself,  and  eventually  be- 
comes a  fiind  out  of  which,  immediately  or  remotely,  every 
one  is  supported  who  does  not  create  the  wealth  upon 
whicji  he  lives.  And  now  it  is  that  the  existence  of  an 
intellectual  class  first  becomes  possible,  because  for  the 
first  time  there  exists  a  previous  accumulation,  by  means 
of  which  men  can  use  what  they  did  not  produce,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  subjects  for  which  at 
an  earlier  period  the  pressure  of  their  daily  wants  would 
have  left  them  no  time. 

Thus  it  is  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  must  be  the  first,  because 
without  it  there  can  be  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  that 
acquisition  of  knowledge: on  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
prove,  the  progress  of  civihzation  depends.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  among  an  entirely  ignorant  people,  the 
rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  created  will  be  solely  regu- 
lated by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  country.  At  a 
later  period,  and  when  the  wealth  has  been  capitalized, 
other  causes  come  into  play  ;  ]mt  until  this  occurs,  the  pro- 
gress can  only  depend  on  two  circumstances  :  first  on  the 
energy  and  regularity  with  which  labour  is  conducted, 
and  secondly  on  the  returns  made  to  that  labour  by  the 
bounty  of  nature.  And  these  two  causes  are  themselves 
ihsjl^^fult^of  physical  antecedents.  The  returns  made  to 
labour  are  governed  hy  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is 
itself  regulated  partly  by  the  admixture  of  its  chemical 
components,  partly  by  the  extent  to  which,  from  rivers  or 
from  other  natural  causes,  the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  partly 
by  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  energy  and  regularity  with  which  labour 
is  conducted,  will  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  influence 
of  climate.  This  will  display  itself  in  two  different  ways. 
•  The  first,  which  is  a  very  obvious  consideration,  is,  that  if 
the  heat  is  intense,  men  virill  be  indisposed,  and  in  some 
degree  unfitted,  for  that  active  industry  which  in  a  milder 
climate  they  might  willingly  have  exerted.  The  othei- 
consideration,  which  has  been  less  noticed,  but  is  equally 
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important,  is,  that  climate  influences  labour  not  only  by 
enervating  the  labourer  or  by  invigorating  him,  but  also 
by  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  regularity  of  his  habits.* 
•Thus  we  find  that  no  people  living  in  a  very  northern 
latitude  have  ever  possessed  that  steady  and  unflinching 
industry  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions 
are  remarkable.    The  reason  of  this  becomes  clear,  when 
we  remember  that  in  the   more  northern  countries  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and,  at  some  seaaons,  the  defi- 
ciency of  light,  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  con- 
tinue their  usual  out-of-door  employments.    The  result  is, 
that  the  working-classes,  being  compelled  to  cease  fi-om 
their  ordinary  pursuits,  are  rendered  more  prone  to  de- 
sultory habits ;  the  chain  of  their  industry  is  as  it  were 
broken,  and  they  lose  that  impetus  which  long-continued 
and  uninterrupted  practice  never  fails  to  give.     Hence 
there  arises  a  national  character  more  fitful  and  capricious 
than  that  possessed  by  a  people  whose  climate  permits  the 
regular  exercise  of  their  ordinary  industry.     Indeed,  so 
powerful  is  this  principle,  that  we  may  perceive  its  ope- 
ration even  under  the  most  opposite  circumstances.     It 
would   be   difficult  to   conceive  a  greater  difference   in 
government,  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  than  that  which 
distinguishes  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  one  hand,  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  other.     But  these  four  coun- 
tries have  one  great  point  in  common.     In  all  of  them, 
continued  agricultural  industry  is  impracticable.    In  the 
two  southern  countries,  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  heat, 
by  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and   by  the  consequent 
state  of  the  soil.    In  the  two  northern  countries,  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the 
shortness  of  the  days.    The  consequence  is,  that  these  four 
nations,  though  so  different  in  other  respects,  are  all  re- 
markable for  a  certain  instability  and  fickleness  of  charac- 
ter ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  regular 

*  This  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  three  most  philosophical  writers 
on  climate :  Montesquieu,  Hume,  and  M.  Charles  Comte  in  his  TraitS  de 
Legislation,  It  is  also  omitted  in  the  remarks  of  M.  Quizot  on  the  influence 
of  climate,  CivUuation  en  Ettrope,  p.  97. 
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and  settled  habits  which  are  established  in  countries 
whose  climate  subjects  the  working-classes  to  fewer  inter- 
ruptions, and  imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  more 
constant  and  unremitting  employment.^* 

These  are  the  grojat  physical  causes  by  which  the 
creation  of  wealth  is  governed.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
other  circumstances  which  operate  with  considerable  force, 
and  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  possess 
an  equal,  and  sometimes  a  superior,  influence.  But  this 
is  at  a  later  period  ;  and/  looking  at  the  history  of  wealth 
in  its  earliest  stage,  it  will  be  found  to  depend  entirely  on 
soil  and  climate  \  the  soil  regulating  the  returns  naade  to  - 
any  given  amount  of  labour ;  the  climate  regulating  the 
energy  and  constancy  of  the  labour  itself.  It  requires 
but  a  hasty  glance  at  past  events,  to  prove  the  immense 
power  of  these  two  great  physical  conditions.  For  there 
is  no  instance  in  history  of  any  country  being  civilized 
by  its  own  efforts,  unless  it  has  possessed  one  of  these 
conditions  in  a  very  favourable  form.  In  Asia,  civilization 
has  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract  where  a  rich 
and  alluvial  soil  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth  without  ' 
some  share  of  which  no  intellectual  progress  can  begin. 
This  great  region  extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from 
the  east  of  Southern  China  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  Palestine.  To  the  north  jof 
this  immense  belt,  there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country 
which  has  invariably  been  peopled  by  rude  and  wander- 
ing tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  ungenial 
iiature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  remained  on 
it,  have  never  emerged  from  their  uncivilized  state.  How  " 
entirely  this  depends  on  physical  causes,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  these  same  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  hordes 
have,  at  different  periods,  founded  great  monarchies  in 
China,  in  India,  and  in  Persia,  and  have,  on  all  such  occa- 

*  See  the  admirable  remarks  in  LaitigU  Dmmark,  1852,  pp.  204, 366, 367; 
though  Norway  appears  to  be  a  better  iilustration  than  Denmark.  In  Rey^s 
Science  SociaU,  vol,  i.  pp.  195,  196,  there  are  some  calculations  respecting 
the  average  loss  to  agricultural  industry  caused  by  changes  in  the  weather ; 
hut  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  connexion  between  these  changes,  when  abrupt, 
and  the  tone  of  the  national  character.  * 
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sions,  attained  a  civilization  nowise  inferior  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  most  flourishing  of  the  ancient  kingdoms. 
iroT  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern  Asia,^  nature  has 
I   supplied  all  the  materials  of  wealth  ;  and  there  it  was  that 
\  these  barbarous  tribes  acquired  for  the  first  time  some 
degree  of  refinement,  produced  a  national  literature,  and 
;  organized  a  national  polity;  none  of  which  things  they,  in 
their/iiative  land,  had  been  able  to  effect^     In  the  same 
•  Wy,  the  Arabs  in  their  own  country  have,  owing  to  the 
extreme  aridity  of  their  soil,®  always  been  a  rude  and 
uncultivated  people ;  for  in  their  case,  as  in  all  others, 
great  ignorance  is  the  fruit  of  great  poverty.     But  in  the 
'    seventh  century  they  conquered  Persia  f  in  the  eighth 
.  century  they  conquered  the  best  part  of  Spain  ;^®  in  the 
ninth  century  they  conquered  the  Punjaub,  and  even- 
tually nearly  the  whole  of  India."     Scarcely  were  they 

•  This  expression  has  been  used  by  different  geographers  in  different 
senses ;  but  I  take  it  in  its  coDimon  acceptation,  without  reference  to  the 
more  strictly  physical  view  of  Ritter  and  his  followers  in  regard  to  Central 
Asia.  See  PHchard's  Physical  Hi^ory  of  Mavikind,  vol.  iv.  p.  278,  edit. 
1844.  At  p.  92,  Prichard  makes  the  Himalaya  the  southern  boundary  of 
Central  Asia. 

'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tartars  of  Tibet  received  even  their 
alphabet  from  India.  See  the  interesting  Essay  on  Tartarian  Coins  in 
Journal  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  iv.  pp.  276,  277 ;  and  on  the  Scythian 
Alphabet,  see  vol.  xii.  p.  336. 

®  In  SofrverviUe*s  Physical  Geography^  vol.  i.  p.  122.  it  is  said  that  in 
Arabia  there  are  "  no  rivers  ;'*  but  Mr.  Wellsted  (Travds  in  Arabia^  vol.  ii. 
p.  409)  mentions  one  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  five  miles  west  of 
Aden.  On  the  streams  in  Arabia,  see  Meiners  iiber  die  Fruchiharkeit  der 
Ldnder,  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  160.  That  the  sole  deficiency  is  want  of  irrigation 
appears  from  Burckhardt,  who  says  {Travds  in  Arabia^  vol.  i.  p.  240),  "  In 
Arabia,  wherever  the  ground  can  be  irrigated  by  wells,  the  sands  may  be 
soon  made  productive. "  And  for  a  striking  description  of  cue  of  the  oases 
of  Oman,  which  shows  what  Arabia  might  mive  been  with  a  good  river  sys- 
tem, see  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  vii.  pp.  106, 107. 

•  Mr.  Morier  (Journal  of  Geog.  tSoc.  vol  vii.  p.  230)  savs,  "  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  the  Saracens  a.d.  661."  However,  the  fate  of  Persia  waa 
decided  by  the  battles  of  Kudseah  and  Nahavund,  which  were  fought  in 
638  and*  641 :  see  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia^  vol.  i.  pp.  xvi.  139, 142. 

»•  In  712.  HallanCs  Middle  Aaes,  voL  i.  p.  369. 

"  They  were  established  in  the  Punjaub  early  in  the  ninth  century,  but 
did  not  conquer  Guzerat  and  Malwa  until  five  hundred  years  later.  Com- 
pare Wilson's  note  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  pp.  481,  482,  with  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  ix.  pp.  187, 188,  203.  On  their  progress  in  the  more  southern 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Societyy  vol.  iii  pp.  222,  223, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  28-30. 
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established  in  their  fresh  settlements,  when  their  cha- 
racter  seemed  to  undergo  a  great  change.  They,  who  in 
their  original  land  were  little  else  than  roving  savages, 
were  now  for  the  first  time  able  to  accumulate  wealth, 
and,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  did  they  make  some  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  Arabia  they  had  been 
a  mere  race  of  wandering '  shepherds  ;^^  in  their  new 
abodes  they  became  the  founders  of  mighty  empires, — 
they  built  cities,  endowed  schools,  collected  libraries  ;  and 
the  traces  of  their  power  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Cordova, 
at  Bagdad,  and  at  Delhi. ^^  Precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
there  is  adjoining  Arabia  at  the  north,  and  only  separated 
from  it  elsewhere  by  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 

*•  **  A  race  of  pastoral  barbarians."  Dickinson  on  the  Arabic  Lan- 
guage, in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  323.  Compare  Regnier,  Eco- 
nomie  des  Arabea,  pp.  27,  28;  where,  however,  a  very  simple  question  is 
needlessly  complicated.  The  old  Persian  writers  bestowed  on  them  the 
courteous  appellation  of  a  band  of  naked  lizard-eaters."  Malcolm's  Hist, 
of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Indeed,  there  are  few  things  in  history  better 
proved  than  the  barbarism  of  a  people  whom  some  writers  wish  to  invest 
with  a  romantic  interest.  The  eulogy  passed  on  them  by  Meiners  is  rather 
BOBpicious ;  for  he  concludes  by  saying,  *'  die  Eroberungen  der  Araber 
waren  hochst  selten  so  blutig  und  zerstdrend,  als  die  £roberungen  der  Ta- 
taren,  Persen,  Turken,  u.  s.  w.  in  altem  und  neuem  Zeiten  waren."  Frucht- 
hariett  der  Ldnder,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  If  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  said,  the 
comparison  with  Tartars  and  Turks  does  not  prove  much  ;  but  it  is  singular 
that  this  learned  author  should  have  forgotten  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus 
which  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  them  nineteen  centuries  ago  on  the 
eastern  side :  Bibliothec.  Hist,  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  exovcrt  hi  piov  Xtjarpucbv, 
mat  iroXXi^  rrjs  ofiopov  Y&pas  KararpixovTeg  Xiyorevovo-tv,  &C. 

"  The  only  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  Arabians  ever  raised  to 
a  science  was  astronomy,  which  began  to  be  cultivated  under  the  caliphs 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  went  on  improving  until  ''la 
ville  de  Bagdad  fut,  pendant  le  dixidme  si^Ie,  le  th6&tre  principal  de  Tas- 
tronomie  chez  les  orientaux."  Montuda,  Histoire  des  Mathhnatiques,  vol.  i. 
pp.  355, 364.  The  old  Pagan  Arabs,  like  most  barbarous  people  living  in 
a  clear  atmosphere,  had  such  an  empirical  acquaintance  with  the  celestial 
phenomena  as  was  useful  for  practical  purposes ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  justify  the  common  opinion  that  they  studied  this  subject  as  a  science. 
lir.  Dom  (Transactions  of  tki  Asiatic  Societg,  vol.  ii.  p.  371)  says,  "  of  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  astronomy  among  them  no  traces  can  be  dis- 
covered." Beausobre  {Histoire  de  Manich^e,  vol.  i.  p.  20)  is  quite  enthu- 
siastic about  the  philosophy  of  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras  I  and 
he  tells  us,  that  *'  ces  peuples  ont  toujours  cultiv6  les  sciences.'*  To  esta- 
blish this  fiict,  he  quotes  a  long  passage  from  a  life  of  Mohammed  written 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Boulainvilliers,  whom  he  calls  ''  un  des 
pins  beaux  g^nies  de  France."  If  this  is  an  accurate  description,  those 
who  have  read  the  works  of  Boulainvilliers  will  think  that  France  was 
badly  off  for  men  of  genius ;  and  as  to  his  life  of  Mohammed^  it  is  little 
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an  immense  sandy  plain,  which,  covering  the  whole  of 
Africa  in  the  same  latitude,  extends  westward  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.^*  This  enormous  tract 
is,  like  Arabia,  a  barren  waste  '}^  and  therefore,  as  in 
Arabia,  the  inhabitants  have  always  been  entirely  uncivil- 
ized, acquiring  no  knowledge,  simply  because  they  have 
accumulated  no  wealth.^^  But  this  great  desert  is,  in  its 
eastern  part,  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the 
overflowing  of  which  covers  the  sand  with  a  rich  alluvial 
deposit,  that  yields  to  labour  the  most  abundant,  and  in- 
better  than  a  romance :  the  author  was  ignorant  of  Arabic,  and  knew 
nothing  which  had  not  been  already  communicated  by  Maracci  and  Po- 
cocke.     See  Biograpkie  Univers.Ue,  vol.  v.  p.  321. 

In  regard  to  the  later  Arabian  astronomers,  one  of  their  great  merits 
was  to  approximate  to  the  value  of  the  annual  precession  much  closer  than 
Ptolemy  had  done.  See  Grant's  History  of  Physical  Astrormuy,  1862,  p.  319. 

"  Indeed  it  goes  beyond  it :  "  the  trackless  sands  of  the  Sahara  desert, 
which  is  even  prolonged  for  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  form  of 
sandbanks. "  SoinerviUe^  Physical  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  149.  For  a  singular 
instance  of  one  of  these  sandbanks  being  formed  into  an  island,  see  Journal 
of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  The  Sahara  desert,  exclusive  of  Bomou 
and  l>arfour,  covers  an  area  of  194,000  square  leagues ;  that  is,  nearly  three 
times  the  size  of  France,  or  twice  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean.  Compare 
LytiVs  Geology,  p.  694,  with  Somervilles  Conyiexion  of  the  Sciences^  p.  294. 
As  to  the  probable  southern  limits  of  the  plateau  of  the  Sahara,  see  Bich- 
ardson's  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  1853,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146, 166 ;  and  as  to  the 
part  of  it  adjoining  the  Mandingo  country,  see  Mungo  Park's  Travels^  vol.  i. 
pp.  237,  238.  Respecting  the  country  south  of  Maudara,  some  scanty  in- 
formation was  collected  by  Denham  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad. 
Benham's  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  pp.  121, 122, 144-146. 

"  Richardson,  who  travelled  through  it  south  of  Tripoli,  notices  its  **  fea- 
tures of  sterility,  of  unconquerable  barrenness."  Ricftardsoii's  Sahara,  1848, 
vol.  i.  p.  86 ;  and  see  the  striking  picture  at  p  409.  The  long  and  dreary 
route  from  Mourzouk  to  Yeou,  on  Lake  Tchad,  is  described  by  Denham,  one 
of  the  extremely  few  Europeans  who  have  perfoimed  that  hazardous  jour- 
ney. Betiham^s  Central  Africa,  pp.  2-60.  Even  on  the  shore  of  the  Tchad 
there  is  hardly  any^vegetation,  **  a  coarse  gi-ass  and  a  small  bell-flower 
being  the  only  plants  that  I  could  discover."  p.  90.  Compare  his  remark 
on  Bomou,  p.  317.  The  condition  of  part  of  tne  desert  in  the  fourteenth 
century  is  described  in  the  Travels  of  Ibn  BatxUa^  p.  233,  which  should  be 
compared  with  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  journey  of 
Alexander  to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  BiUiothec,  Historic,  lib.  xvii.  vol.  vii. 
p.  348. 

*•  Richardson,  who  travelled  in  1850  from  Tripoli  to  within  a  few  days 
of  Lake  Tchad,  was  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  the  people.    Ue 

says,  '*  neither  in  the  desert  nor  in  the  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa  is  there. 

any  march  of  civilization.  All  goes  on  according  to  a  certain  routine  esta- 
blished for  ages  past. "  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  vol.  i.  pp.  304,  305.  See 
similar  remarks  in  Pallme's  Travds  in  Kordofun,  pp.  108, 109. 
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deed  the  most  extraordinary,  returns.^^  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated, 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge  quickly  followed,  and  this 
narrow  strip  of  land^®  became  the  seat  of  Egyptian  civi- 
lisation ;  a  civilization  which,  though  grossly  exagger- 
ated,^® forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barbarism  of  the 
other  nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have  been  able  to 
work  out  their  own  progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  degree, 
from  the  ignorance  to  which  the  penury  of  nature  has 
doomed  them. 

These  considerations  clearly  prove  that  of  the  two 

Y  Abd-Allfttif,  who  was  in  Egypt  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  rising  of  tiie  Nile,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its 
fertility.  Abd'AUaiif,  Relation  de  VEgyjfU^  pp.  329-340,  374-376,  and  Ap- 
)>endiz,  p.  504.  See  also  on  these  periodical  inundations,  Wilkinson' 9  An- 
cient Egyptians^  yol.  iv.  pp.  101-104;  and  on  the  half-astronomical  half- 
theological  notions  connected  with  them,  pp.  372-377,  vol.  v.  pp.  291,  292. 
Compare  on  the  religious  importance  of  the  Nile  Bunsen^a  Egypt,  vol.  i. 
p.  409.  The  expression,  therefore,  of  Herodotus  (book  ii.  chap.  v.  vol.  i. 
p.  484),  fi&pov  Tov  irorafAov,  is  true  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  he  intended ; 
since  to  the  Nile  Egypt  owes  all  the  physical  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
it  from  Arabia  and  the  great  African  desert.  Compare  Beeren's  African 
JTations,  voL  ii.  p.  58 ;  Rtynier^  Economde  des  Arabes,  p.  3 ;  Postans  on  tfie 
yUe  and  Indus,  in  Jmimal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  275  ;  and  on  the 
difTerenoe  between  the  soil  of  the  Nile  and  that  of  the  surrounding  desert, 
see  Vcln^,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

"  "The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  from  one  mountain-range  to  the 
other,  between  Cairo  in  Lower,  and  Edfoo  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  only  about 
seven  miles ;  and  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  wnose  limits  depend  on  the 
inundation,  scarcely  exceeds  five  and  a  half."  WUhinson's  Ancient  Egvp- 
tiang,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  According  to  Gerard,  **  the  mean  width  of  the  valley 
between  Syene  and  Cairo  is  about  nine  miles."  Note  in  Heeren*8  African 
yatuyns,  voL  ii.  p.  62. 

*•  I  will  give  one  instance  of  this  from  an  otherwise  sensible  writer,  and 
a  man  too  of  considerable  learning:  "As  to  the  physical  knowledge  of 
the  Egjq^tians,  their  cotemporaries  gave  them  credit  for  the  astonishing 
power  of  their  magic ;  and  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  instances  recorded 
in  Scripture  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  exertion  of  supernatural  powers, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  combinations  of  nature  than  what  is  professed  by  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  present  age."  HamUton^s  jEgyptiaca,  pp.  61,  62. 
It  is  a  shame  that  such  nonsense  should  be  written  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury :  and  yet  a  still  more  recent  author  {f^yse  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  i. 
p.  28)  assures  us  that  *'  the  Egyptians,  for  especial  purposes,  were  endowed 
with  great  wisdom  and  science."  Science  properly  so  called,  the  Egyptians 
had  none ;  and  as  to  their  wisdom,  it  was  considerable  enough  to  distin- 
guish them  from  barbarous  nations  like  the  old  Hebrews,  but  it  was  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  of  course  immeasurably  below  that  of 
modem  Europe. 
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primary  causes  of  civilization,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
the  one  wliich  in  the  ancient  world  exercised  most  influ- 
ence. But  in  European  civilization,  the  other  great  cause, 
that  is  to  say,  climate,  has  been  the  most  powerful ;  and 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  produces  an  effect  partly  on  the 
capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on  the  regularity 
or  irregularity  of  his  habits.  The  difference  in  the  result 
has  curiously  corresponded  with  the  difference  in  the 
cause.  For  although  all  civilization  must  have  for  its 
antecedent  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  still  what  sub- 
sequently occurs  will  be  in  no  small  degree  determined 
by  the  conditions  under  which  the  accumulation  took 
place.  In  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  the  condition  was  a  fertile 
soil,  causing  an  abundant  return ;  in  Europe,  it  was  a 
happier  climate,  causing  more  successful  labour.  In  the 
former  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  soil  and  its  produce ;  in  other  words,  the  mere  ope- 
ration of  one  part  of  external  nature  upon  another.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  climate  and  the  labourer ;  that  is,  the  operation  of 
external  nature  not  upon  itself,  but  upon  man.  Of  these 
two  classes  of  relations,  the  first,  being  the  less  compli- 
cated, is  the  less  liable  to  disturbance,  and  therefore  came 
sooner  into  play.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  march  of  civi- 
lization, the  priority  is  .unquestionably  due  to  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  although  their^  civi- 
lization was  the  earliest,  it  was  very  far,  indeed,  from 
being  the  best  or  most  permanent.  Owing  to  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  presently  state,  the  only  progress 
which  is  really  effective  depends,  not  upon  the  bounty  of 
nature,  but  upon  the  energy  of  man.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
the  civilization  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  earliest  stage,  was 
governed  by  climate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of  develop- 
ment unknown  to  those  civilizations  which  were  origin- 
ated by  soil.  For  the  powers  of  nature,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary ;  at 
all  events,  we  have  not  the  slightest  proof  that  they  have 
ever  increased,  or  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  increase. 
But  the  powers  of  man,  so  far  as  experience  and  analogy 
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can  guide  us,  are  unlimited ;  nor  are  we  possessed  of  any 
evidence  which  autliorizes  us  to  assign  even  an  imaginary 
boundary  at  which  the  human  intellect  will,  of  necessity, 
be  brought  to  a  stand.  And  as  this  power  which  the 
mind  possesses  of  increasing  its  own  resources,  is  a  pecu- 
liarity confined  to  man,  and  one  eminently  distinguishing 
him  from  what  is  commonly  called  external  nature,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  agency  of  climate,  which  gives 
him  wealth  by  stimulating  his  labour,  is  more  favourable 
to  his  ultimate  progress  than  the  agency  of  soil,  which 
likewise  gives  him  wealth,  but  which  does  so,  not  by  ex- 
citing his  energies,  but  by  virtue  of  a  mere  physical  rela- 
tion between  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity 
or  value  of  the  produce  that  it  almost  spontaneously 
afiFords. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  different  ways  in  which  climate  and 
soil  affect  the  creation  of  wealth.  But  another  point  of 
equal,  or  perhaps  of  superior,  importance  remains  behind. 
After  the  wealth  has  been  created,  a  question  arises  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  distributed ;  that  is  to  say,  what  propor- 
tion is  to  go  to  the  upper  classes,  and  what  to  the  low-er. 
In  an  advanced  stage  of  society,  this  depends  upon  seve- 
ral circumstances  of  great  complexity,  and  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  examine.^  But  in  a  very  early  stage 
of  society,  and  before  its  later  and  refined  complications 
have  begun,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is,  like  its  creation,  governed  entirely  by 
physical  laws;  and  that  those  law^  are  moreover  so  active 
as  to  have  invariably  kept  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe  in  a  condition  of 
constant  and  inextricable  poverty.     If  this  can  be  demon- 

**  ludeed  many  of  them  are  still  unknown ;  for,  as  M.  Rey  justly  ob- 
serves, most  writers  pay  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  neglect  the  laws  of  its  distribution.  Rey,  Sdeiice  JSociale,  vol.  iii. 
p.  271.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  may  mention  the  theory  of  rent,  which 
was  only  discovered  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  which  is  connected  with 
so  many  subtle  arguments  that  it  is  not  yet  generally  adopted ;  and  even 
some  of  its  advocates  have  shown  themselves  unequal  to  defending  their 
own  cause.  The  great  law  of  the  ratio  between  the  cost  of  labour  and  the 
profits  of  stock,  is  the  highest  generalization  we  have  reached  respecting  the 
distribution  of  wealth  ;  but  it  cannot  be  consistently  admitted  by  any  one 
.who  holds  that  rent  enters  into  price. 
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strated,  the  immense  importance  of  such  laws  is  manifest. 
For  since  wealth  is  an  undoubted  source  of  power,  it  is 
evident  that,  supposing  other  things  equal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  distribution  of  wealth  is  an  inquiry  into  the  distribu- 
tion of  power,  and,  as  such,  will  throw  great  Ught  on  the 
origin  of  those  social  and  political  inequalities,  the  play 
and  opposition  of  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
history  of  every  civilized  country.  > 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  say 
that  after  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth  have 
once  fairly  begun,  it  will  be  distributed  among  two  classes, 
those  who  labour,  and  those  who  do  not  labour ;  the  latter 
being,  as  a  class,  the  more  able,  the  former  the  more  nu- 
merous. The  fund  by  which  both  classes  are  supported 
is  immediately  created  by  the  lower  class,  whose  physical 
energies  are  directed,  combined,  and  as  it  were  economized, 
by  the  superior  skill  of  the  upper  class.  The  reward  of 
the  workmen  is  called  their  wages ;  the  reward  of  the 
contrivers  is  called  their  profits.  At  a  later  period,  there 
will  arise  what  may  be  called  the  saving  class ;  that  is,  a 
body  of  men  who  neither  contrive  nor  work,  but  lend  their 
accumulations  to  those  who  contrive,  and  in  return  for  the 
loan,  receive  a  part  of  that  reward  which  belongs  to  the 
contriving  class.  In  this  case,  the  members  of  the  saving 
class  are  rewarded  for  their  abstinence  in  refraining  from 
spending  their  accumulations,  and  this  reward  is  termed 
the  interest  of  their  money ;  so  that  there  is  made  a  three- 
fold  division, — Interest,  Profits,  and  Wages.  But  this  is  a 
subsequent  arrangement,  which  can  only  take  place  to  any 
extent  when  wealth  has  been  considerably  accumulated ; 
and  in  the  stage  of  society  we  are  now  considering,  this 
third,  or  saving  class,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate existence.^^     For  our  present  purpose,  therefore,  it  is 

^*  Id  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  a  fourth  division  of  wealth, 
and  part  of  the  produce  of  labour  is  absorbed  by  Rent.  This,  however,  is 
not  an  element  of  price,  but  a  consequence  of  it;  and  in  the  ordinary  march 
of  affairs,  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  begin.  Bent,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  price  paid  for  using  the  natural  and  inde- 
structible  powers  of  the  soil,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  rent  commonly 
so  called ;  for  this  last  also  includes  the  profits  of  stock.  I  notice  this,  be^ 
cause  several  of  the  opponents  of  Ricardo  have  placed  the  beginning  of  rent 
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enougk  to  ascertain  what  thOBe  natural  laws  are,  which, 
as  soon  as  wealth  is  accumulated,  regulate  the  proportion 
in  which  it  is  distrihuted  to  the  two  classes  of  labourers 
and  employers. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  wages  being  the  price  paid  for 
labour,  the  rate  of  wages  must,  like  the  price  of  all  other 
commodities,  vary  according  to  the  changes  in  the  market. 
If  the  supply  of  labourers  outstrips  the  demand,  wages 
will  fall ;  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  they  will 
rise.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any  country  there  is 
a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  workmen  will  tend  to  lessen  the  average  reward  each 
can  receive.  And  if  we  set  aside  those  disturbing  causes 
by  which  all  general  views  are  affected,  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  the  long-run,  the  question  of  wages  is  a  question 
of  population  ;  for  although  the  total  sum  of  the  wages 
actually  paid,  depends  upon  the  largeness  of  the  fund  from 
wfaich  they  are  drawn,  still  the  amount  of  wages  received 
by  each  man  must  diminish  as  the  claimants  increase, 
unless,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  the  fund  itself  should 
so  advance  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  greater  demands 
made  upon  it.^ 

too  early,  bj  oyerlookiug  the  £&ct  that  ap|^i*ent  rent  is  very  often  profits 
d\8gins&d. 

"  **  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  the 
labouring  popnhttion,  and  the  capital  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  labour;  i^B^ili  say,  for  shortness,  the  capital.  If  wages  are  higher  at 
one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  if  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the 
class  of  hire^  labourers  are  more  ample,  it  is,  and  can  be,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  population.  It 
is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  accumulation  or  of  production  that  is  of 
importance  to  the  labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  funds 
destined  for  distribution  among  the  labourers ;  it  is  the  proportion  between 
those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared.  The  condition 
of  the  class  can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion 
to  their  advantage ;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed on  this  as  its  foundation,  is,  for  aU  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion." 
Ifill^s  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  See  also  vol.  ii. 
pp.  264,  265,  and  M'CuUoch*8  Political  Economy,  pp.  379,  380.  Ricardo, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Influent  of  a  Low  Price  of  Com,  has  stated,  with  his 
usual  terseness,  the  three  possible  forms  of  this  question  :  *'  The  rise  or 
£all  of  wages  is  common  to  all  states  of  society,  whether  it  be  the  stationary, 
the  advancing,  or  the  retrograde  state.  In  the  stationary  state,  it  is  regu- 
lated wholly  by  the  increase  or  falling-off  of  the  population.  In  the  ad- 
VOL.  I.  E 
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To  know  the  circumsftWices  most  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  what  may  be  termed  the  wages-fund  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  but  is  one  \«^ith  which  W6  are 
net  immediately  concerned.  The  question  we  have  now 
before  us,  regards  not  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  its 
distributioh  ;  and  the  object  is,  to  ascertain  what  those 
physical  conditions  are,  which,  by  encouraging  a  rapid 
growth  of  population,  over-supply  the  labour-market,  and 
thus  keep  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  a  very  low  point. 

Of  all  the  physical  iagents  by  which  the  increase  of 
the  labouring  classes  is  affected,  that  of  food  is  the  most 
active  and  universal.  If  two  countries,  equal  in  all  other 
respects,  differ 'solely  in  this, — that  in  one  the  national 
food  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  in  the  other  scarce  and 
dear,  the  population  of  the  former  country  will  inevitably 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the  latter.^ 
And,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of  wages 
will  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  simply  be- 
cause the  labour-market  will  be  more  amply  stocked.^ 
An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  physical  laws  on  which 
the  food  of  different  countries  depends,  is,  for  our  present 
purpose,  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  fortunately  it  is 
one  respecting  which  we  are  able,  in  the  present  state  of 
chemistry  and  physiolo^,^  arrive  at  some  precise  and 
definite  conclusions.        t^V"^ 

The  food  consuwateby  lilan  produces  two,  and  only 
two,  effects  necessary  to  hisTexistence.  These  are,  first 
to  supply  him  with  that  animal  heat  without  which  the 
functions  of  life  would  stop  ;  and  secondly,  to  repair  the 
waste  constantly  taking  place  in  his  tissues,  that  is,  in  the 
mechanism  of  his  frame.     For  each  of  these  separate  pur- 

vanclug  state,  it  depends  on  whether  the  capital  or  the  population  advance 
at  the  more  rapid  course.  In  the  retrograde  state,  it  depends  on  whether 
population  or  capital  decrease  with  the  greater  rapiditj."  Iticardo'a  Works, 
p.  379. 

^  The  standard  of  comfort  being  of  course  supposed  the  same. 

•*  "  No  point  is  better  established,  than  that  the  supply  of  labourers 
wiU  always  ultimately  l>e  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  supporting  th^." 
Principles  of  Pclilical  Economy,  chap,  xxi.,  in  Ricardo*s  Worh,  p.  176. 
Compare  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  diap.  xi.  p.  86,  and  M^C^dlocK'* 
Political  Economi/y  p.  222. 
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poses  there  is  a  sepai-ate  fo^.  The  temperature  of  our 
body  is  kept  up  by  substances  which  contain  no  nitrogen, 
and  are  called  non-azotized  ;  the  incessant  decay  in  out- 
organism  is  repaired  by  what  are  known  as  azotized  sub- 
stances, in  which  nitrogen  is  always  found,^  In  the  former 
case,  the  carbon  of  non-azotized  food  combines  with  the 
oxygen  we  take  in,  and  givea  rise  to  that  internal  com- 
bustion  by  which  our  animal  heat  is  renewed.  In  the 
latter  case,  nitrogen  having  little  affinity  for  oxygen,^  the 
nitrogenous  or  azotized  food  is,  as  it  were,  guarded  against 
combustion  f^  and  being  thus  preserved,  is  able  to  perform 
its  duty  of  repairing  the  tissues,  and  supplying  those  losses 
which  the  human  organisni  constantly  suffers  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  daily  life. 

These  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  food  f^  and  if  we 

^  The  division  of  food  into  azotized  and  non-azotized  is  said  to  have 
heen  first  pointed  out  by  Magendie.  See  Muller*8  Phyudogy^  vol.i.p.  52.'>. 
It  is  now  recognised  by  most  of  the  best  authorities.  See,  for  instance, 
Lidiig^B  Animal  Chemistry ^'p,  134  ;  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology ^^^  68.0  ; 
Brande^s  Chemigtry,  vol.  ii.pp.  1218,  HfTCT.  The  first  tables  of  food  coii- 
stnicted  according  to  it  were  by  Boussingault ;  see  an  elaborate  essay 
by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  The  Composition  of  Foods^  in  Report  of 
British  Association  for  1852,  p.  323  :  but  the  experiments  made  by  these 
gentlemen  are  neither  numerous  nor  diversified  enough  to  establish  a  gene- 
ral law ;  still  less  can  we  accept  their  singular  assertion,  p.  346,  that  the 
comparative  prices  of  different  foods  are  a  test  of  the  nutriment  they  com- 
paratively contain. 

"  "Of  aU  the  elements*  of  the  animal  body,  nitrogen  has  the  feeblest 
attraction  for  oxygen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  deprives  all 
combustible  elements  with  which  it  .combines,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
^the  power  of  combining  with  oxygen,  that  is,  of  undergoing  combustion." 
iAd>igs  Letters  on  Chemistry,  p.  372. 

^  The  doctrine  of  what  ma^  be  called  the  protecting  power  of  some 
substances  is  still  imperfectly  understood,  and  until  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  its  existence  was  hardly  suspected.  It  is  now  known  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  general  theory  of  poisons.  See  Turners  Chemistry,  vol. i. 
p.  516.  To  this  we  roust  probably  ascribe  the  fact,  that  several  poisons 
which  are  fatal  when  applied  to  a  wounded  surface,  may  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  with  impunity.  Brodie^s  Physiological  Researches,  1^1,^.1^7^ 
13S.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  chemical  laws  than  to  hold, 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  soro^  poisonsV*'  destiyty  life  hy  pamlysin)| 
the'  muscles  of  respiration  without  immediately  affecting  the  action  of  the 
heart." 

"  Front's  well-known  division  into  saccharine,  oily,  and  albuminout:, 
appears  to  me  of  much  inferior  value,  though  I  observe  that  it  is  adopted 
in  the  last  edition  of  EUiotsoh's  Human  Physiology,  pp.  65, 160.  The  di- 
vision by  M.  Lepelletier  into  'Mes  alimens  solides  et  les  boissons"  is  of 
course  purely  empirical.  Lepelletier,  Physiologic  Midicale,  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  Paris, 
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inquire  into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relation  they 
bear  to  man,  we  shall  find  that  in  each  division  the  most 
important  agent  is  climate.  When  men  live  in  a  hot 
country,  their  animal  heat  is  more  easily  kept  up  than 
when  they  live  in  a  cold  one  ;  therefore  they  require  a 
smaller  amount  of  that  non-azotized  food,  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  which  is  to  maintain  at  a  certain  point  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  In  the  same  way,  they,  in  the  hot 
country,  require  a  smaller  amount  of  azotized  food,  be- 
cause on  the  whole  their  bodily  exertions  are  less  fre- 
quent, and  on  that  account  the  decay  of  their  tissues  is 
less  rapid.^ 

Since,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do,  in 
their  natural  and  ordinar}^  state,  consume  less  food  than 
the  inhabitants  of  cold  ones,  it  inevitably  follows  that, 
provided  other  things  remain  equal,  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation will  be  more  rapid  in  countries  which  are  hot  than 
in  those  which  are  cold.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  greater  plenty  of  a  substance  by 
which  the  people  are  fed  arises  from  a  larger  supply,  or 
whether  it  arises  from  a  smaller  consumption.  When 
men  eat  less,  the  result  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  they 
had  more ;  because  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  will 
go  further,  and  thus  population  will  gain  a  power  of  in- 

1832.  In  regard  to  Prout's  olassificatioD,  compare  BurdacK'a  Traiti  dePhy- 
siologie,  vol.  ix.  p.  240,  with  Wagrier^s  Physiology^  p.  452. 

'•  The  evidence  of  an  universal  connexion  in  the  animal  frame  between 
exertion  and  decay,  is  now  almost  complete.  In  regard  to  the  muscular 
system,  see  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology^  pp.  440,  441,  581,  edit.  1646: 
^'  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  the  waste  or  decomposition  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  to  h^  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exerted.'^ 
This  perhaps  would  be  generally  anticipated  even  in  the  absence  of  direct 
proof;  but  what  is  more  interesting,  is  that  the  same  principle  holds  good 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  human  bi-ain  of  an  adult  contains  about  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  phosphorus ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  after 
the  mind  has  been  much  exercised,  phosphates  are  excreted,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  their  excretion  (by  the  kidneys)  is 
very  considerable.  See  Pageffs  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  1853,  vol.  i. 
pp.  6,  7,  434  ;  Carpenter*s  Unnnan  Physiology,  pp.  192, 193,  222  ;  ^iimon^s 
Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  426 ;  Uenle,  Anatomie  Generale,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
The  reader  may  also  consult  respecting  the  phosphorus  of  the  brain,  the 
recent  very  able  work  of  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie  Anatomique,  vol.  i. 
p.  215,  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  Paris,  1853.  According  to  these  wiiters  (vol.  iii. 
p.  445),  its  existence  in  the  brain  was  first  announced  by  Hensing,  in  1779. 
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creasing  more  quickly  than  it  could  do  in  a  colder  country, 
where,  even  if  provisions  were  equally  abundant,  they, 
owing  to  the  climate,  would  be  sooner  exhausted. 

This  is  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  the  laws  of 
climate  are,  through  the  medium  of  food,  connected  with 
the  laws  of  population,  and  therefore  with  the  laws  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  But  there  is  also  another  point 
of  view,  which  follows  the  same  line  of  thought,  and  will 
be  found  to  strengthen  the  argument  just  stated.  This 
is,  that  in  cold  countries,  not  only  are  men  compelled  to 
eat  more  than  in  hot  ones,  but  their  food  is  dearer,  that 
is  to  say,  to  get  it  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  a  greater 
expenditure  of  labour.  The  reason  of  this  I  will  state  as 
briefly  as  possible,  without  entering  into  any  details  be- 
yond those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  this  interesting  subject. 

The  objects  of  food  are,  as  we  have  seen,  only  two  : 
namely,  to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  repair  tlie 
waste  in  the  tissues.^  Of  these  two  objects,  the  former 
is  effected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  entering  our  lungs, 
and,  as  it  travels  through  the  system,  combining  with  the 
carbon  which  we  take  in  our  food.^^     This  combination 

**  Though  both  objects  are  equally  essential,  the  former  is  usually  the 
more  pressing ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  vrhat  we  should 
expect  from  theory,  that  when  animals  are  starved  to  death,  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive decline  in  the  temperature  of  their  bodies ;  so  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  death  by  starvation  is  not  weakness,  but  cold.  See  Williams's  Prin- 
ciples of  Medicine^  p.  36 ;  and  on  the  connexion  between  the  loss  of  animal 
heat  and  the  appearance  of  riff<Mr  mortis  in  the  contractile  parts  of  the  body, 
see  VogeCs  Pathchgical  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  p.  632.  Compare  the 
important  and  thoughtful  work  of  Burdach,  Physiologie  conime  Science  d'Ob- 
servatiany  voL  v.  pp.  144,  436,  vol.  ix.  p.  231. 

'^  Until  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  vears,  it  used  to  be  supposed 
that  this  combination  took  place  in  the  lungs;  but  more  careful  experiments 
have  made  it  probable  that  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  in  the  circu- 
lation, and  that  the  blood-corpuscules  are  the  carriers  of  the  oxygen.  Comp. 
Li^ig's  Animal  Chemutryy  p.  78;  Letters  on  Chemistry ,  pp.  336,  336;  Tur- 
ner's Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1319 ;  MuUer^s  Physiology,  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  169. 
That  the  combination  does  not  take  place  in  the  air-cells  is  moreover  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  lungs  are  not  hotter  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  See 
MUller,  Tol.  i.  p.  348  j  Thomson's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  633 ;  and  Brodie's 
Physiol.  Researches,  p.  33.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  red  corpus- 
cules  being  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  is  that  they  are  most  abundant  in  those 
classes  of  vertebrata  which  maintain  the  highest  temperature;  while  the 
blood  of  invertebrata  contauis  veiy  few  of  them  ;  and  it  has  been  doubted 
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of  oxygen  and  carbon  never  can  occur  without  producing 
a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  human  frame  is  maintained  at  its  necessary  tempera- 
ture.^^ By  virtue  of  a  law  famiiiar  to  chemists,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  like  all  other  elements,  will  only  unite  in 
certain  definite  proportions;^^  so  that  to  keep  up  a  healthy 
balance,  it  is  needful  that  the  food  which  contains  the 
carbon  should  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
taken  in :  while  it  is  ecjually  needful  that  w^e  should  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  both  of  these  constituents  whenever 

if  th^  even  exist  in  the  lower  articulata  and  mollusca.  See  Carpenter^x 
Human  Physiol,  pp.  109,  532;  Grant's  Comparative  Anatmny,  p.  472;  El- 
fiotso7i*s  Human  Physid.  p.  159.  In  regard  to  the  different  dimensions  of 
corpuscules,  see  luide,  Anatomie  Oenirah,  vol.  i.  pp.  457-467,  494,  495  ; 
/ilainvilU,  Physiologic  Comparie,  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  299,  301-304 ;  MUfie  Ed- 
tmrds,  Zooloffie,  part  i.  pp.  64-56  ;  Fourth  RepoH  of  British  Association^  pp. 
117,  118;  JSimon^s  Amnwl  Chemistry^  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  104 ;  and,  above  all, 
the  important  observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver  {Carj)enterf  pp.  105,  106).  These 
additions  to  our  knowledge,  besides  being  connected  with  the  laws  of  animal 
heat  and  of  nutrition,  will,  when  generalized,  assist  speculative  minds  in 
raising  pathology  to  a  science.  In  the  mean  time  I  may  mention  the  rela- 
tion between  an  examination  of  the  corpuscules,  and  the  theory  of  inflam- 
mation which  Hunter  and  Broussais  vvere  unable  to  settle :  this  is,  that 
the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  is  the  obstruction  of  the  vessels  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  pale  corpuscules.  Respecting  this  striking  generalization, 
which  is  still  on  its  trial,  compare  Williams's  Principles  of  Medicine^  1848, 
pp.  258-265,  with  Paget' s  Surgical  Pathology,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  313-317  ;  Jones 
and  Sieveking's  Pathdcgicol  Anatomy,  1854,  pp.28,  105,  106.  The  di£Bcul- 
ties  connected  with  the  scientific  study  of  inflammation  are  evaded  in  Vo- 
g(Vs  Patlidogical  Anatomy,  p.  418;  a  work  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  greatly  overrated. 

"  On  the  amount  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
see  the  experiments  of  Dulong,  in  Liehia's  A  nimal  Cheinistry,  p.  44 ;  and 
those  of  Despretz,  in  Thomson''^  Animal  Cnerrbistry,  p.  634.  Just  in  the  same 
way,  we  find  that  the  temperature  of  plants  is  tnaintained  by  the  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  with  carbon :  see  Balfour's  Botany,  pp.  231,  232,  322,  323. 
As  to  the  amount  of  heat  caused  generally  by  chemical  combination,  there 
is  an  essay  well  worth  reading  by  Br.  Thomas  Andrews  in  Btport  of  Britis/i 
Association  for  1849,  pp.  63-78.  See  also  Report  for  1852,  Transae.  of  Sec, 
p.  40,  and  JAthig  aim  Kopp's  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i. 
p.  34,  vol.  iii.  p.  16,  vol.  iv.  p.  20 ;  also  Pouillet,  JSlhtiens  de  Physique^  Paris, 
1832,  vol.i.  parti,  p.  411. 

•*  The  law  of  definite  proportions,  which,  since  the  brilliant  discoveries 
by  Dalton,  is  the  comer-stone  of  chemical  knowledge,  is  laid  down  with 
admirable  clearness  in  Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  146-151. 
Compare  Brande's  Chemintry^  vol.  i.  pp.  139-144;  Cuvier,  Progr^  dcs  Sci- 
ences, vol.  ii.  p.  256  ;  Somervi/le's  Connexion  of  the  Sciences,  pp.  120,  121. 
But  none  of  these  writers  have  considered  the  law  so  philosophically  as  M. 
A.  Comte,  Philosophic  Positive,  vol.  iii.  pp.  133-176,  one  of  the  best  chapters 
in  his  very  profound,  but  ill-understood  work. 
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a  greater  external  cold  lowers  tKe  temperature  of  the 
body.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  very  cold  climate,  this 
necessity  of  providing  a  nutriment  more  highly  carbonized 
will  arise  in  two  distinct  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the 
air  being  denser,  men  imbibe  at  each  inspiration  a  greater 
volume  of  oxygen  than  they  would  do  in  a  climate  where 
the  air  is  rarefied  by  heat.^  In  the  second  place,  cold 
accelerates  their  respiration,  and  thus  obliging  them  to  in- 
hale more  frequently  than  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries, 
increases  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  they  on  an  average 
take  in.^  On  both  these  grounds  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  becomes  greater :  it  is  therefore  requisite  that  the 
consumption  of  carbon  should  also  be  greater  ;  since  by 
the  union  of  these  two  elements  in  certain  definite  pro- 

**  ^' Ainsi,  dau8  des  temps  6gaux,  la  quautit^  d'oxyg^ne  consomm^  par  le 
mdme  animal  est  d'autant  plus  grande  que  la  temperature  ambiante  est  moins 
61ev6e."  Jiobin  et  Verdeily  Chimin  Anatomiqtie,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.   Compare  Simon* s 


Zectures  on  Patkologyy  1850,  p.  1 88,  for  the  diminished  quantity  of  respira- 
tion in  a  high  temperature;  though  one  may  question  Mr.  Simon's  inference 
tbwit  therefore  the  blood  is  more  venous  in  hot  countries  than  in  cold  ones. 
This  is  not  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  diet,  which  corrects  the 
difference  of  temperature. 

"  "  The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  a  given  time  may  be  expressed  by  the 
number  of  respirations."  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry ^  p.  314;  and  see  Thorn- 
90VkS  Animal  Chemistry^  p.  611.  It  is  also  certain  that  exercise  increases 
the  number  of  respirations ;  and  birds,  which  are  the  most  active  of  all 
animals,  consume  more  oxygen  than  aiiy  others.  Milne  Edwards^  Zoologie^ 
part  i.  p.  88,  part  ii.  p.  371 ;  Flourens^  Travaux  de  Cuvier^  pp.  153,  154,  266, 
266.  Compare,  on  the  connexion  between  respiration  and  the  locomotive 
organs,  B^ard,  Anatoniie  OmSrale^  pp.  39,  44 ;  Burdack,  Traite  de  Physio- 
lopie,  vol.  ix.  pp.  485,  656-559  ;  Cams'  Comparative  Anatomy^  vol.  i.  pp.  99, 
164,  358,  vol  ii.  pp.  142,  160 ;  GraiU's  Comparative  Anatomy^  pp.  455,  496, 
522, 529,  637  ;  Rymer  Jones's  Animal  Kingdom,  pp.  369,  440,  692,  714,  720 ; 
(hpen*s  Invertebrata,  pp.  322,  345,  386,  505.  Thus  too  it  has  been  experi- 
mentally ascertained,  that  in  human  beings  exercise  increases  the  amount 
of  carbonic-acid  gas.  Mayors  Human  Phystoloyy,  p.  64  ;  Liebig  and  Kopps 
Reports^  vol.  iii.  p.  359. 

If  we  now  put  these  facts  together,  their  bearing  ou  the  propositions  in 
the  text  will  become  evident ;  because,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  exercise 
taken  in  cold  climates  than  in  hot  ones,  and  there  must  therefore  be  an 
increased  respiratory  action.  For  proof  that  greater  exercise  is  both  taken 
and  required,  compare  WrangeVs  Polar  Expedition,  pp.  79,  102 ;  Richard- 
son's Arctic  Expedition^  vol.  i.  p.  385  ;  Simpson^ s  North  Coast  of  Almerica^ 
pp.  49,  88,  which  should  be  contrasted  with  the  contempt  for  such  amuse- 
ments in  hot  countries.  Indeed,  in  polar  regions  all  this  is  so  essential  to 
preserve  a  normal  state,  that  scurvy  can  only  be  kept  off  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  American  continent  by  taking  considerable  exercise :  see  CraiUz, 
History  of  Greerdand,  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  62,  338. 
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portions,  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  balance  of 
the  human  frame  can  alone  be  maintained.^® 

Proceeding  from  these  chemical  and  physiological 
principles,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  colder  the 
country  is  in  which  a  people  live,  the  more  highly  car- 
bonized will  be  their  food.  And  this,  which  is  a  purely 
scientific  inference,  has  been  verified  by  actual  experi- 
ment. The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  consume 
large  quantities  of  whale-oil  and  blubber ;  while  within 
the  tropics  such  food  would  soon  put  an  end  to  Ufe,  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of 
fruit,  rice,  and  other  vegetables.  Now  it  has.  been  ascer- 
tained by  careftil  analysis,  that  in  the  polar  food  there  is 
an  excess  of  carbon ;  in  the  tropical  food  an  excess  of 
oxygen.  Without  entering  into  details,  which  to  the 
majority  of  readers  would  be  distasteful,  it  may  be  said 
generally,  that  the  oils  contain  about  six  times  as  much 
carbon  as  the  fniits,  and  that  they  have  in  thein  very 
little  oxygen  ;^  while  starch,  which  is  the  most  universal, 
and,  in  reference  to  nutrition,  the  most  important  consti- 
tuent in  the  vegetable  world,^  is  nearly  half  oxygen.^ 

**  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

"  '^  The  fruits  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climes  do  not  contain, 
in  a  fresh  state,  more  than  12  per  cent  of  carbon ;  while  the  blubber  and 
train-oil  which  feed  the  inhabitants  of  polar  regions  contain  66  to  80  per 
cent  of  that  element."  Liebig^s  Letters  on  Chemistry ^  p.  320 ;  see  also  p.  375, 
and  Tamer's  Chemistry^  vol.  ii.  p.  1315.  According  to  Prout  {Mayors  Hu- 
man PhysioL  p.  136),  "  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  oily  bodies  Ysries  from 
about  60  to  80  per  cent."  The  quantity  of  oil  and  fat  habitually  consumed 
in  cold  countries  is  remarkable.  Wrangel  {Polar  Expedition,  p.  2\)  says 
of  the  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Siberia,  "  fat  is  their  greatest  delicacy. 
They  eat  it  in  every  possible  shape;  raw,  melted,  fresh,  or  spoilt."  See 
also  Simpson* s  Discoveries  on  the  North  Coast  of  Am^ica,  pp.  147,  404. 

"•  "So common,  that  no  plant  is  destitute  of  it.*^  Lindlev's Botany,  vol.  i. 
p.  Ill ;  and  at  p.  121,  '*  starch  is  the  most  common  of  all  vegetable  pro- 
ductions.'* Dr.  Lindley  adds  (vol.  i.  p.  292),  that  it  is  difficult  to  distiuguish 
the  grains  of  starch  secreted  by  plants,  from  cytoblasts.  See  also  on  the 
starch-granules,  first  noticed  by  M.  Link,  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  So- 
ciety, pp.  223,  370 ;  and  respecting  its  predominance  in  the  vegetable  world, 
compare  Thomson*s  Chemistry  of  VegetaUeSy  pp.  650-652,  875  ;  Bra^ide's 
Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1160;  'fupier^s  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1236;  Liebig  and 
Xopp*s  Iteports,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98,  122. 

»•  The  oxygen  is  49*39  out  of  100.  See  the  table  in  Liebiy^s  Letters  on 
Chemistry,  p.  379.     Amidin,  which  is  the  soluble  part  of  starch,  contains 
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The  connexion  between  'this  circumstance  and  the 
subject  before  us  is  highly  curious :  for  it  is  a  most  re- 
markable fact,  and  one  to  which  I  would  call  particular 
attention,  that  owing  to  some  more  general  law,  of  which 
^e  are  ignorant,  highly  carbonized  food  is  more  costly 
than  food  in  which  comparatively  little  carbon  is  found. 
The  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  which  oxygen  is  the  most  active 
principle,  are  very  abundant ;  they  may  be  obtained  with- 
out danger,  and  almost  without  trouble.  But  that  highly 
carbonized  food  which  in  a  very  cold  cHmate  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  life,  is  not  produced  in  so  facile  and  spon- 
taneous a  manner.  It  is  not,  like  vegetables,  thrown  up 
by  the  soil ;  but  it  consists  of  the  fat,  the  blubber,  and 
the  oil,^^  of  powerful  and  ferocious  animals.  To  procure 
it,  man  must  incur  great  risk,  and  expend  great  labour. 
And  although  this  is  undoubtedly  a  contrast  of  extreme 
cases,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  a  people  approach 
to  either  extremity,  the  more  subject  will  they  be  to  the 
conditions  by  which  that  extremity  is  governed.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  colder  a  country  is,  the 
more  its  food  will  be  carbonized ;  the  warmer  it  is,  the 
more  its  food  will  be  oxidized.^^  At  the  same  time,  car- 
bonized food,  being  chiefly  dj-awn  from  the  animal  world, 
is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  oxidized  food,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  vegetable  world.^     The  result  has  been, 

53*33  per  cent  of  oxygen.  See  Tkomson*s  Chemistry  of  Vegetables^  p.  654, 
on  the  authority  of  Prout,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  accui-ate  ex- 
periineuter. 

^  Of  vr'hic^  a  single  whole  will  yield  ''cent  yingt  tonneaux."  Cuuier, 
R^ne  Animaly  vol.  i.  p.  297.  In  regard  to  the  solid  food.  Sir  J.  Richardson 
(Arctic  Expedition^  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  243)  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Arctic  regionB  only  maintain  iJiemselves  by  chasing  whales  and  ''  consuming 
blubber."  ' 

^>  It  is  said,  that  to  keep  a  person  in  health,  his  food,  even  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  £urope,  should  contain  '*  a  full  eighth  more  carbon  in  winter 
than  in  summer."  Liebig^s  Animal  Chemistry^  p.  16. 

^  The  most  highly  carbonized  of  all  foods  are  undoubtedly  yielded  by 
animals ;  the  most  highly  oxidized  by  vegetables.  In  the  vegetable  king- 
dom there  is,  however,  so  much  carbon,  that  its  predominance,  accompanied 
with  the  rarity  of  nitrogen,  has  induced  chemical  botanists  to  characterize 
plants  as  carbonized,  and  animals  as  azotized.  But  we  have  here  to  attend 
to  a  double  antithesis.  Vegetables  are  carbonized  in  so  far  as  they  are 
non-azo(ized ;  but  they  are  oxidized  in  opposition  to  the  higiily  carbonized 
animal  food  of  cold  countries.    Besides  this,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
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that  among  nations  where  the  coldness  of  the  climate 
renders  a  highly  carbonized  diet  essential,  there  is  for  the 
most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  a 
bolder  and  more  adventurous  character  than  we  find 
among  those  other  nations  whose  ordinary  nutriment,  be- 
ing highly  oxidized,  is  easily  obtained,  and  indeed  is 
supplied  to  them,  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  gratuitously 
and  without  a  struggle.^^  From  this  original  divergence 
there  follow  many  other  consequences,  which,  however,  I 
am  not  now  concerned  to  trace  ;  my  present  object  being 
merely  to  point  out  how  this  difference  of  food  affects  the 
proportion  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  to  the  different 
classes. 

The  way  in  which  this  proportion  is  actually  altered 
has,  I  hope,  been  made  clear  by  the  preceding  arg*ument. 
But  it  may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  the  facts  on  which 
the  argument  is  based.  The  facts,  then,  are  simply  these. 
The  rate  of  wages  fluctuates  with  the  population  ;  in- 
creasing when  the  labour-market  is  under-suppHed,  dimi- 
nishing when  it  is  over-supplied.  The  population  itself, 
though  affected  iy  many  other  circumstances,  does  un- 
doubtedly fluctuate  with  the  supply  of  food ;  advancing 
when  the  supply  is  plentifiil,  halting  or  receding  when 
the  supply  is  scanty.  The  food  essential  to  life,  is  scarcer 
in .  cold  countries  than  in  hot  ones ;  and  not  only  is  it 
scarcer,  but  more  of  it  is  required  ;^  so  that  on  both 

the  carbon  of  vegetables  is  most  abundant  in  the  woodj  and  unnutritiouB 
part,  which  is  not  eaten ;  while  the  carbon  of  animals  is  found  in  the  fatty 
and  oily  parts,  which  are  not  only  eaten,  but  are,  in  cold  countries,  greedily 
devoured. 

*»  Sir  J.  Malcolm  {History  of  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  380),  speaking  of  the 
cheapness  of  vegetables  in  the  East,  says, ''  in  some  parts  of  Persia  fruit  has 
hardly  any  value."  Cuvier,  in  a  striking  passage  (Riqne  Animal,  vol.  L 
pp.  73,  74),  has  contrasted  vegetable  with  animal  food,  and  thinks  that  the 
former,  being  so  easily  obtained,  is  the  more  natural.  But  the  truth  is  that 
both  are  equally  natural :  though  when  Cuvier  wrote  scarcely  any  thing  was 
known  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  relation  between  climate  and  food. 
On  the  skill  and  energy  required  to  obtain  food  in  cold  countries,  see 
Wranffd's  Polar  Expedition,  pp.  70,  71, 191, 192  ;  Simpson's  Discoveries  on 
the  North  Coast  of  America,  p.  249 ;  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  pp.  22, 
32,  105, 131,  154,  155,  vol.  ii.  pp.  203, 266,  324. 

**  Cabanis  (/tapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  313)  says,  "  Dans  les 
temps  et  dans  les  pays  froids  on  mange  et  Ton  agit  davantage."  That  much 
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grounds  smaller  encouragement  is  given  to  the  growth 
of  that  population  from  whose  ranks  the  labour-market 
is  stocked.     To  express,  therefore,  the  conclusion  in  its 
simplest  form,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  a  strong  and  \ 
constant  tendency  in  hot  countries  for  wages  to  be  low,  / 
in  cold  countries  for  them  to  be  high.  / 

Applying  now  this  great  principle  to  the  general 
course  of  history,  we  shall  find  proofs  of  its  accuracy  in 
every  direction.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
to  the  contrary.  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  America,  all 
the  ancient  civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  climates  ;  and 
in  all  of  them  the  rate  of  wages  was  very  low,  and  there- 
fore the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  very  depressed. 
In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  civilization  arose  in  a  colder 
climate  :  hence  the  reward  of  labour  was  increased,  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered  more  equal  than  was 
possible  in  countries  where  an  excessive  abundance  of 
food  stimulated  the  growth  of  population.  This  differ- 
ence produced,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  many  social 
and  political  consequences  of  immense  importance.  But 
before  discussing  them,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  only 
apparent  exception  to  what  has  been  stated,  is  one  which 
strikingly  verifies  the  general  law.  There  is  one  instance, 
and  only  one,  of  a  great  European  people  possessing  a 
very  -cheap  national  food.  This  people,  I  need  hardly 
say,  are  the  Irish.  In  Ireland  the  labouring  classes  have 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  been  principally  fed  by 
potatoes,  which  were  introduced  into  their  country  late 
in  the  sixteenth,  or  early  in  the  seventeenth  century .^^ 

food  is  eaten  in  cold  countries,  and  little  in  hot  ones,  is  mentioned  by 
numerous  travellers,  none  of  whom  are  aware  of  the  cause.  See  Simpson^s 
fHtoov.  an  North  Coait  of  America^  ^,  218 ;  Cuitine^s  Rv^sie^  vol.  iv.  p.  66  ; 
Wrangd*8  Ex^^iHeyii,  pp.  21,  327 ;  Urantz^  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  pp. 
145,  360  ;  Richardson's  Central  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  46 ;  Richardson^s  Sahara, 
vol.  i.  p.  137  ;  Denhams  Africa,  p.  37 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  v. 
p.  144,  vol.  viii.  p.  188 ;  Burckhardfs  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  265 ; 
Niebuhr,  Description  de  V Arabic,  p.  45;  Ulloa^s  Voyage  to  South  America, 
vol.  i.  pp.  403,  408 ;  Journal  of  Oeograph.  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  283,  vol.  vi. 
p.  86,  vol.  xix.  p.  121  ;  Spix  cmd  Martiuis  Travds  in  Brcau,  vol.  i.  p.  164 ; 
SovZhey'sf  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  iii.  p.  848  ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en 
Bgypte,  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  380, 460 ;  Law's  Sarawak,  p.  140. 

•*  Meyen  {Geography  of  Plants,  1846,  p.  313)  says  that  the  potato  was 
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Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  potato  is,  that  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  late  disease,  it  was,  and  perhaps  still  is, 
cheaper  than  any  other  food  equally  wholesome.  If  we 
compare  its  reproductive  power  with  the  amount  of  nu- 
triment contained  in  it,  we  find  that  one  acre  of  average 
land  sown  with  potatoes  will  support  twice  as  many  per- 
sons as  the  same  quantity  of  land  sown  with  wheat.^^ 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  a  country  where  men  live  on 
potatoes,  the  population  will,  if  other  things  are  tolerably 
equal,  increase  twice  as  fast  as  in  a  country  where  they 
Uve  on  wheat.  And  so  it  has  actually  occurred.  Until 
a  very  few  years  ago,  when  the  face  of  affairs  was  en- 
tirely altered  by  pestilence  and  emigration,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  was,  in  round  numbers,  increasing  annu- 
ally three  per  cent ;  the  population  of  England  during 
the  same  period  increasing  one-and-a-half  per  cent.^^  The 
result  was,  that  in  these  two  countries  the  distribution  of 
wealth  was  altogether  different.  Even  in  England  the 
growth  of  population  is  somewhat  too  rapid  ;  and  the  la- 
bour-market being  overstocked,  the  working-classes  are 
not  sufficiently  paid  for  their  labour.^®  But  their  condi- 
tion is  one  of  sumptuous  splendour,  compared  td  that  in 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Irish  were  forced  to  live. 

introduced  into  Ireland  in  1586 ;  but  according  to  Mr.  M'OuUocli  (Diction' 
ary  of  Commerce^  1849,  p.  1048),  "  potatoes,  it  is  commonly  thought,  were 
not  introduced  into  Ireland  tiU  1610,  when  a  small  quantity  was  sent  by 
Sir  Vt^alter  Kaleigh  to  be  planted  in  a  garden  on  his  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Youghal."  (x>mpare  Loudon*  s  Evun/dop.  of  Agriculture^  p.  845  :  ''first 
^planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  estate  of  Youghall,  near  Cork.*' 

«  Adam  Smith  {Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  67)  supposes 
that  it  will  support  three  times  as  many ;  but  the  statistics  of  this  great 
writer  are  the  weakest  part  of  his  work,  and  the  more  careful  calculations 
made  since  he  wrote,  bear  out  the  statement  in  the  text.  "  It  admits  of 
demonstration  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  people 
that  can  be  fed  from  an  acre  of  wheat."  LovdorCt  Eticydop.  of  Agriculture, 
5th  edit.,  1844,  p.  845.  So,  too,  in  M'Cvlloch's  Diet ,  p.  1048,  "  an  acre  of 
potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  individuals  that  can  be  fed  from  an 
acre  of  wheat."  The  daily  average  consumption  of  an  able-bodied  labourer 
in  Ireland  is  estimated  at  nine-and-a-half  pounds  of  potatoes  for  men,  and 
seven-and-a-half  for  women.     See  Pkillipa  on  Scrofida,  1846,  p.  177. 

*'  MaUhus,  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  i  pp.  424, 425,  431, 435, 441,  442  ; 
M^Cvlloch^s  Political  Economy,  pp.  381,  382.- 

**  The  lowest  agricultural  wages  in  our  time  have  been  in  England 
about  Is,  a-day ;  while  from  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  1846, 
•the  highest  wages  then  paid  were  in  Lincolnshire,  and  were  rather  more 
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The  misery  in  which  they  were  plunged  has  no  doubt 
always  been  aggravated  by  the  ignorance  of  their  rulers, 
and  by  that  scandalous  misgovernment  which,  until  very 
recently,  formed  one  of  the  darkest  blots  on  the  glory  of 
England.  The  most  active  cause,  however,  was,  that  their 
wages  were  so  low  as  to  debar  them,  not  only  from  the 
comforts,  but  from  the  common  decencies  of  civilized  life  ; 
and  this  evil  condition  was  the  natural  result  of  that 
cheap  and  abundant  food,  which  encouraged  the  people 
to  so  rapid  an  increase,  that  the  labour-market  was  con- 
stantly gorged.^^  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  an  intel- 
ligent observer  who  travelled  through  Ireland  twenty 
years  ago,  mentions  that  at  that  time  the  average  wages 
were  fourpence  a-day ;  and  that  even  this  wretched  pit- 
tance could  jiot  always  be  relied  upon  for  regular  em- 
ployment.^ 

Such  have  been  the  consequences  of  cheap  food  in  a 
country  which,  on  the  whole,  possesses  greater  natural 
resources  than  any  other  in  Europe.^^     And  if  we  inves- 

thaa  13f .  a-week ;  those  in  TorksluTe  and  Northumberlazid  being  nearlj  as 
high.  Tkomtonon  Over-Population^  p^  12-15,  21,  25.  Qodwin,  writing  in 
1820,  estimates  the  average  Vktls.Qa,  a-day.  Godwin  on  Poptdation^  p.  574. 
Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  work  On  Scrofula^  1846,  p.  345,  says,  ''at  present  the 
ratio  of  wages  is  from  9«.  to  10«.'^ 

^  The  most  miserable  part,  namely  Oonnaught,  in  1733  contained  242,160 
iiihabitants;  and  in  1821,  1,110,229.  See  Sadler^s  Law  of  Population,  vol.  ii. 
p.  490. 

*•  Mr.  iDglis,  who  in  1834  travelled  through  Ireland  with  a  particular  view 
to  its  economical  state,  says,  as  the  result  of  very  careful  inquiries,  'T  am 
quite  confident,  that  if  the  whole  yearly  earnings  of  the  labourers  of  Ireland 
were  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  labourers,  the  result  would  be  under 
this  sum — Fourpence  a-day  for  the  labourers  of  Ireland."  Inglis,  Journey 
tkrHn^hout  Ireland  in  1834,  Lond.  1835,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  300.  At  Balinas- 
loe,  in  the  county  of  Qalway,  ''  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  accidentally 
in  company  offered  to  procure,  on  an  hour's  warning,  a  couple  of  hundred 
labourers  at  fourpence  even  for  temporary  employment."  Ingli9,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
The  same  writer  says  (vol.  i.  p.  263),  that  at  Tralee  "  it  often  happens  that 
the  labourers,  after  working  in  the  canal  from  five  in  the  momiug  until 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  are  discharged  for  the  day  with  the  pittance  of  two- 
pence." Compare,  in  Cloncurry*9  Recollections,  Dublin,  1649,  p.  310,  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Doyle  written  in  1829,  describing  Ireland  as  ''  a  country  where  the 
market  is  always  overstocked  with  labour,  and  in  which  a  man's  labour  is 
not  worth,  at  an  average,  more  than  threepence  a-day." 

**  It  is  singular  that  so  acute  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Kay  should,  in  his  other- 
wise just  rem^s  on  the  Irish,  entirely  overlook  the  effect  produced  on  their 
wages  by  the  increase  of  population.  Kay's  Social  Condition  of  the  People, 
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tigate  on  a  larger  scale  the  social  and  economical  con- 
dition of  nations,  we  shall  see  the  same  principle  every 
where  at  work.  We  shall  see  that,  other  things  remain- 
ing equal,  the  food  of  a  people  determines  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  deter- 
mines the  rate  of  their  wages.  We  shall  moreover  find, 
that  when  the  wages  are  invariably  low,*^  the  distribution 
of  wealth  being  thus  very  unequal,  the  distribution  of 
political  power  and  social  influence  will  also  be  very  un- 
equal ;  in  other  words,  it  will  appear  that  the  normal  and 
average  relation  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  will, 
in  its  origin,  depend  upon  those  peculiarities  of  nature, 
the  operations  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate.^^ 
After  putting  all  these  things  together,  we  shall,  I  trust, 
be  able  to  discern,  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown,  the 

vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9,  92,  22.^^,  306-324.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because  the 
disadvantages  of  cheap  food  have  been  noticed  not  only  by  several  common 
writers,  but  by  the  highest  of  all  authorities  on  population,  Mr.  Malthus  : 
see  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Essay  on  Population^  vol.  L  p.  469,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
123,  124,  383,  384.  If  these  things  were  ofceuer  considered,  we  should  pot 
hear  so  much  about  the  idleness  and  levity  of  the  Celtic  race ;  the  simple 
fact  being,  that  the  Irish  are  unwilling  to  work,  not  because  they  are  Celts, 
but  because  their  work  is  badly  paid.  When  they  go  abroad,  they  get  good 
wages,  and  therefore  they  become  as  industrious  as  any  other  people.  Com- 
pare Journal  of  Statutioal  Society ^  vol.  vii.  p.  24,  with  Thornton  on  Over- 
Poptdatiany  p.  425 ;  a  very  valuable  work*.  Even  in  1799,  it  was  observed 
that  the  Irish  as  soon  as  they  left  their  own  country  became  industrious  and 
energetic.  See  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  222.  So  too,  in  Korth 
America,  "  they  are  most  willing  to  work  hard  "  LydVs  Second  Visit  to  the 
United  States,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

^  By  low  wages,  I  mean  low  reward  of  labour,  which  is  of  course  in- 
dependent both  of  the  cost  oi  labour  and  of  the  money-rate  of  wages. 

*»  In  a  recent  work  of  considerable  ingenuity  {Doubleday's  True  Law  of 
Population,  1847,  pp.  25-29,  69,  78,  123,  124,  <bc.)  it  is  noticed  that  coun- 
tries are  more  populous  when  the  ordinary  food  is  vegetable  than  when  it  is 
animal ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  a  poor 
diet  is  more  favourable  to  fecundity  than  a  rich  one.  But  though  the 
fact  of  the  greater  increase  of  population  is  indisputable,  there  are  several 
reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Boubleday's  explanation. 

1st.  That  the  power  of  propagation  is  heightened  by  poor  living,  is  a 
proposition  which  has  never  been  established  physiologically;  while  the 
observations  of  traveUers  and  of  governments  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  establish  it  statistically. 

2d.  Vegetable  diet  is  as  generous  for  a  hot  country  as  animal  diet  is  for 
a  cold  country ;  and  since  we  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
food  and  climate,  the  temperature  of  the  body  varies  Sttle  between  the 
equator  and  the  poles  (compare  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  19 ;  HoUand^s 
Medioal  Notes,  p.  473 ;  PouiUet,  EUmtns  de  Physique,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  414  ; 
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intimate  connexion  between  the  physical  and  moral  world ; 
the  laws  by  which  that  connexion  is  governed  ;  and  the 
reasons  why  so  many  ancient  civilizations  reached  a  cer- 
tain! stage  of  development,  and  then  fell  away,  unable  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  nature,  or  make  head  against  those 
external  obstacles  by  which  their  progress  was  effectually 
retarded. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  turn  to  Asia,  we  shall  see  an 
admirable  illustration  of  what  may  be  called  the  collision 
between  internal  and  external  phenomena.  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances already  stated,  Asiatic  civilization  has  always 
been  confined  to  that  rich  tract  where  alone  wealth  could 
be  easily  obtained.  This  immense  zone  comprises  some 
of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  of  all  its  pro- 
vinces, Hindostan  is  certainly  the  one  which  for  the 
longest  period  has  possessed  the  greatest  civilization.** 
And  as  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  respecting 
India  are  more  ample  than  those  respecting  any  other 
part  of  Asia,*^  I  purpose  to  select  it  as  an  example,  and 
Tise  it  to  illustrate  those  laws  which,  though  generalized 

Burdaeh^s  Traits  de  PhygwLogie^  vol.  ix.  p.  663),  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  other  normal  variation,  but  should  rather  suppose 
that,  in  regard  to  all  essential  functions,  vegetable  diet  and  external  heat 
are  equivalent  to  animal  diet  and  external  cold. 

3d.  Even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  vegetable  food  in- 
creases the  procreative  power,  this  would  only  affect  the  number  of  births, 
and  not  the  density  of  population ;  for  a  greater  number  of  births  may  be, 
aud  often  are,  remedied  by  a  greater  mortality ;  a  point  in  regard  to  which 
Godwin,  in  trying  to  refute  Malthus,  &lls  into  serious  error.  Godwin  on 
Population,  p.  317. 

Since  writing  the  above>  I  have  found  that  these  views  of  Mr.  Double - 
day's  were  in  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  Fourier.  See  Itei/,  Science 
Socially  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

^  I  use  the  word  '  Hindostan'  in  the  popular  sense,  as  extending  south 
to  Cape  Comorin ;  though,  properly  speaking,  it  only  includes  the  country 
north  of  the  Nerbudda.  Compare  MiWs  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  178  ; 
BMen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  p.  11 ;  Jfeiners  Oiler  die  Lander  in  Asicn, 
vol.  i.  p.  224.  The  word  itself  is  not  found  in  the  old  Sanscrit,  aud  is  of 
Persian  origin.  Halhed'»  Preface  to  the  Oentoo  LawSj  pp.  xx.  xxi. ;  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.iiL.pp  368,  369. 

^*  So  that,  in  addition  to  works  published  on  their  philosophy,  religion,  * 
and  jurisprudence,  a  learned  geographer  stated  several  years  ago,  that  "keiu 
anderes  Asiatisches  Reich  ist  in  den  letzten  drey  Jahrhunderteu  von  so  vieleu 
und  so  einsichtsvoUen  Europaem  durchreist,  und  beschrieben  worden,  als 
Hindostan.'*  Meiners  LUnder  in  Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  225.  Since  the  time  of 
Meiners,  such  evidence  has  become  still  more  precise  and  extensive ;  and  is, 
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from  political  economy,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  may 
be  verified  by  that  more  extensive  survey,  the  means  of 
which  history  alone  can  supply. 

In  India,  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  brings  into 
play  that  law  already  pointed  out,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
ordinary  food  is  of  an  oxygenous  rather  than  of  a  carbo- 
naceous character.  This,  according  to  another  law,  obliges 
the  people  to  derive  their  usual  diet  not  from  the  animal, 
but  from  the  vegetable  world,  of  which  starch  is  the  most 
important  constituent.  At  the  same  time  the  high  tem- 
perature, incapacitating  men  for  arduous  labour,  makes 
necessary  a  food  of  which  the  returns  will  be  abundant, 
and  which  will  contain  much  nutriment  in  a  comparatively 
small  space.  Here,  then,  we  have  some  characteristics, 
which,  if  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Indian  nations.  So  they 
all  are.  From  the  earliest  period  the  niost  general  food 
in  India  has  been  rice,^  which  is  the  most  nutritive  of  all 
the  cerealia  f'  which  contains  an  enormous  proportion  of 
starch  -^  and  which  yields  to  the  labourer  an  average 
return  of  at  least  sixty  fold.^^ 

I  think,  too  much  neglected  by  M.  Rhode  in  his  iraluable  work  on  India. 
*'Dem  Zwecke  dieser  Arbeit  gemSsa,  betrachten  wir  hier  nur  Werke  der 
Hindus  selbst,  oder  Ausz&ge  aus  denselben  als  QueUen."  Rkode^  Rdigidte 
Bilduna  der  Hindus,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

M  This  is  evident  from  the  frequent  and  familiar  mention  of  it  in  that 
remarkable  relic  of  antiquity,  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  See  the  TnstituteSy  in 
Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  pp.  87,  132,  166,  200,  216,  366,  400,  403, 
434.  Thus  too,  in  the  enumeration  of  foods  in  Vishnu  Purana,  pp.  46,  47, 
rice  is  the  first  mentioned.  See  further  evidence  in  Bohlen^  das  alts  Indien^ 
vol.  i.  p.  22,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  160 ;  Wilson's  Theatrt  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i 
part  ii.  pp.  15,  16,  37,  92,  96,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  35,  part  iii.  p.  64  ;  Notes  on 
the  MahMaraia,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  vii.  p.  141 ;  Travels  of 
Rn  Batuta  in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  164 ;  CoMtroohe's  Digest  of  Hindu  Xov, 
vol.  i.  p.  499,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  48,  436,  669,  vol.  iii.  pp.  11,  148,  206, 206,  207, 
266, 364,  530;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  pp.  299, 302;  Ward  on  the  Hindoos^ 
vol.  i.  p.  209,  vol.  iii.  p.  106. 

"  ''It  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  nutritious  matter  than  any  of  the 
cerealia."  SomervUXe's  Physical  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

••  It  contains  from  83*8  to  85  O"?  per  cent  of  starch.  Brands' s  Chemistry, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1624 ;  Thomson's  Chemistry  of  Oraanic  Bodies,  p.  883. 

■*  It  is  difficult  to  coUect  sufficient  evicience  to  strike  an  average ;  but  in 
Egypt,  according  to  Savary,  rice  **  produces  eighty  bushels  for  one."  Lou- 
don's  Encyclop,  of  Agriculture,  p.  173.  In  Tennasserim,  the  yield  is  from  80 
to  100.  Jbow's  History  of  Tennasserim,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii. 
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Thus  possible  is  it,  by  the  application  of  a  few  physical 
lawB,  to  anticipate  what  the  national  food  of  a  country 
will  be,  and  therefore  to  anticipate  a  long  ti-ain  of  ulterior 
consequences.  What  in  this  case  is  no  less  remarkable,  is 
that  though  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  rice  is  not  so 
much  used  as  formerly,  it  has  been  replaced,  not  by  animal 
food,  but  by  another  grain  called  ragi.^  The  original  rice, 
however,  is  so  suited  to  the  circumstances  I  have  described, 
that  it  is  still  the  most  general  food'  of  nearly  all  the  hot- 
test countries  of  Asia,*^  from  which  at  different  times  it 
has  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  world.^^ 

p.  29.  In  Soatk  America,,  250  fold,  according  to  Spix  and  MartiuB  ( Travels  in 
Brazil^  voL  ii.  p.  79) ;-  or  from  200  to  300,  according  to  Southey  {History  of 
Bratiij  vol.  iu.  pp.  65d,  806).  The  lowest  estimate  given  by  M.  Meyen  is  fortv 
fold;  the  highest,. which  is  marsh  rice  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  400  fold. 
Meyen  s  Oeoyraphy  of  Plants,  1846,  p.  301. 

**  Elphifukm/s  History  of  Indiay  p.  7.  Bagi  is  the  Cynosurus  Corocanus 
of  Linnseus;  and,,  considering  its  importance,  it  has  been  stran^l^  neg- 
lected by  botanical  writers.  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  it  is  m  Bu- 
chanans Journey-  through  the  Gotmtrtes  of  Mysore.  Canara^  and  Malabar, 
▼oL  i.  pp.  100-104,  286,286,  375,  376,  403,  vol.  li.  pp.  103,  104,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  239, 240, 296, 297«  In  the  large  cities,  millet  is  generally  used ;  of  whfch 
**A  quanti^  sufficient  for  two  meals'  may  be  punmased  for  about  a  half- 
penny." CHhson  on  Indian-Ayriculture,  in  Jounud  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  viii. 
p.  100. 

•»  MarsdefCs  History  of  Sumatra,  pp.  56, 59 ;  Raffles^  History  of  Java,  vol. 
i.  pp.  39,  106,  119,  129,  240  j-  FercivoTs  CeyUn^,  pp.  337,  364 ;  Transac,  of 
Society  of  Bombay,  voL.ii.  p.  155 ;  Ttanssic*  of  AsuUic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  510 ; 
Journal  cf  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  pp..  228,  247,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44, 64,  251,  257, 
262,  336,  344,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8,  25,  300,  340,  vol.  iv.  pp.  82,  83, 104,  vol.  v.  pp. 
241,  246 ;  Asiatic  Researches,  v<d.  v.  pp.  124,  229,  vol.  xii.  p.  148,  vol.  xvi. 
pp.  171,  172;  Journal  of  Qeograph.  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124, 
295, 300,  vol.  V.  p.  263,  vol.  viu.  pp.  341,  359,  vol.  xix.  pp.  132, 137. 

*  Bice,  so  jGiir  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  has  travelled  westw^. 
Besides  the  historical  evidence,  there  are  philological. probabilities  in  &Vour 
of  its  beinp  indigenous  to  Asia,  and  the  Sanscrit  name  for  it  has  been  verv 
widely  diffused.  Compare  Humboldt's  Cosmos^  vol.  ii.  p-  472,  with  Craufurws 
History  of  the  Indian  Archipdaao,  v«l.  i.  p.  358.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
it  was  the  common  food  on  the  Zan^ebar  coast ;  and  is  now  universal  in 
Madagascar.  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta  tn  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  56 ;  Ellis's 
History  cf  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  297-304,  vol.  ii.  p.  292 ;  Journal  of 
Oeograph.  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  212.  From  Madagascar  its  seeds  were,  accord- 
ing to  M^CuUocks  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  1105,  carried  to  Carolina  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  Nicaragua  (Sguier's  Cenr 
trad  America,  vol.  i.  p.  38)  and  in  South  America  {Henderson's  Hist,  of  Brazil, 
pp.  292, 307, 395, 440, 488),  where  it  is  said  to  ffrow  wild.  Compare  MeyevCs 
Geography  of  Plants,  pp.  291, 297,  with  Atara,  Voyages  dans  VAmirigue  MSri- 
dionale,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  vol.  ii.  p.  80.  The  ancient  Greeks,  though  acquainted 
with  rice,  did  not  cultivate  it ;  and  its  cultivation  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Aiabs.  See  Hwmbcldt,  NouveUe  Espagne,  voL  iL  pp.  409, 410. 
TOL.  I.  F 
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In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities  of  climate,  and  of 
food,  there  has  arisen  in  India  that  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  which  we  raust  expect  to  find  in  countries  where 
the  labour-market  is  always  redundant.^  If  we  examine 
the  earliest  Indian  records  which  have  been  preserved, — 
records  between  two  and  three  thousand  years  old, — ^we 
find  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
now  exists,  and  which,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  always  has 
existed  ever  since  the  accumulation  of  capital  once  fairly 
began.  We  find  the  upper  classes  enormously  rich,  and 
the  lower  classes  miserably  poor.  We  find  those  by  whose 
labour  the  wealth  is  created,  receiving  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  it ;  the  remainder  being  absorbed  by  the  higher 
ranks  in  the  form  either  of  rent  or  of  profit.  And  as 
wealth  is,  after  intellect,  the  most  permanent  source  of 
power,  it  has  naturally  happened  that  a  great  inequality 
of  wealth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  in- 
equality of  social  and  political  power.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  our 
knowledge  of  India  extends,  an  immense  majority  of  the 
people,  pinched  by  the  most  galhng  poverty,  and  just 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  should  always  have  remained 
in  a  state  of  stupid  debasement,  broken  by  incessant  mis- 
fortune, crouching  before  their  superiors  in  abject  submis- 
sion, and  only  fit  either  to  be  slaves  themselves  or  to  be 
led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others.^ 

To  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  the  average  rate  of 
wages  in  India  for  any  long  period,  is  impossible ;  because, 
although  the  amount  might  be  expressed  in  money,  still 

^  So  far  as  food  is  concerned,  Diodoras  Siculus  notices  the  remarkable 
fertility  of  India,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  wealth.  See  two 
interesting  passages  in  Bibliothec,  Hist,  lib.  ii  vol.  ii  pp.  49,  50,  108,  109. 
But  of  the  economical  laws  of  distribution  he,  like  all  the  ancient  writers, 
was  perfectly  ignorant. 

•*  An  able  and  very  learned  apologist  for  this  miserable  people  says, 
**  The  servility  so  genendlv  ascribed  to  the  Hindu  is  never  more  conspicuous 
than  when  he  is  examined  as  an  evidence.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  he 
acts  as  a  slave,  why  blame  him  for  not  possessing  the  virtues  of  a  free  man  ? 
The  oppression  of  ages  has  taiMht  him  implicit  Amission.'*  Vans  Kennedy^ 
in  Transactions  of  Society  of  Bombay^  vol.  iii.  p.  144.  Compare  the  observa- 
tions of  Charles  Hamilton  in  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  i.  p.  305. 
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the  value  of  money,  that  is,  its  purchasing  power,  is  sub- 
ject to  incalculable  fluctuations,  arising  from  changes  in 
the  cost  of  production.^  But,  for  our  present  purpose,  there 
is  a  method  of  investigation  which  will  lead  to  results  far 
more  accurate  than  any  statement  could  be  that  depended 
merely  on  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting  the  wages 
themselves.  The  method  is  simply  this :  that  inasmuch  as 
the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be  divided  into  wages, 
rent,  profits,  and  interest^  and  inasmuch  as  interest  is  on 
an  average  an  exact  measure  of  profits,^  it  follows  that  if 
among  any  people  rent  and  interest  are  both  high,  wages 
must  be  low.^^  If,  therefore,  we  can  ascertain  the  current 
interest  of  money,  and  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  which  is  absorbed  by  rent,  we  shall  get  a  perfectly 
accurate  idea  of  the  wages;  because  wages  are  the  residue, 
that  is,  they  are  what  is  left  to  the  labourers  after  rent, 
profits,  and  interest  have  been  paid. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  India  both  interest  and 
rent  have  always  been  very  high.     In  the  Institutes  of 

^  The  impossibility  of  having  a  staudard  of  value,  is  clearlj  pointed  out  in 
Tur^t^s  Reflexions  sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution  des  Richesses,  in  CEuvres, 
vol.  V.  pp.  61, 62.  Compare  Ricardo's  Works,  pp.  1 1,  28-30,  46, 166, 253,  270, 
401,  with  M^CvOochh  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  298, 299, 307. 

•  Smith* s  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  ix.  p.  37;  where,  however,  the 
proposition  is  stated  rather  too  absolutely,  since  the  risks  arising  from  an 
msecure  state  of  society  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  that  there 
is  an  average  ratio  between  interest  and  profits  is  obvious,  and  is  distinctly 
laid  down  by  the  Sanscrit  jurists.  See  Colebrookes  Digest  of  Hiiidu  Law, 
vol.  i.  pp.  72,  81. 

^  Ricardo  {Principles  of  Political  Economy,  chap.  vi.  in  Works,  p.  66)  says, 
"  whatever  increases  wages,  necessarily  reduces  profits."  And  in  chap.  xv. 
p.  122,  '^whatever  raises  the  wages  of  labour,  lowers  the  profits  of  stock." 
In  several  other  places  he  makes  the  same  assertion,  very  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  ordinary  reader,  who  knows  that  in  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  wi^es  and  profits  are  both  high.  But  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  lan- 
guage, not  in  the  thought ;  and  in  these  and  similar  passages  Ricardo  by 
wages  meant  cost  of  labour,  in  which  sense  the  proposition  is  quite  accurate. 
If  by  wages  we  mean  the  reward  of  labour,  then  there  is  no  relation  between 
wages  and  profits ;  for  when  rent  is  low,  both  of  them  may  be  high,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  United  States.  That  this  was  the  view  of  Ricardo  is  evident  from 
the  following  passage :  **  Profits,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  depend  on 
wages ;  not  on  nominal  but  real  wages ',  not  on  the  number  of  pounds  that 
may  be  annually  paid  to  the  labourer,  but  on  the  number  of  days'  work 
necessary  to  obtain  those  pounds.'*  Political  Economy,  chsip.  yH.,  Ricardo' s 
Works,  p  82.  Compare  Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  609, 
vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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Menu,  -which  were  drawn  up  about  B.C.  900,^  the  lowest 
legal  interest  for  money  is  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent,  the 
highest  at  sixty  per  cent.®^  Nor  is  this  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  ancient  law  now  fallen  into  disuse.  So  far  from 
that,  the  Institutes  of  Menu  are  still  the  basis  of  Indian 
jurisprudence  'J^  and  we  know  on  very  good  authority, 
that  in  1810  the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money  varied 
from  thirty-six  to  sixty  per  cent.'^^ 

Thus  much  as  to  one  of  the  elements  of  our  present 
calculation.  As  to  the  other  element,  namely,  the  rent, 
we  have  information  equally  precise  and  trustworthy.  In 
England  and  Scotland,  the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivator  for 
the  use  of  land  is  estimated  in  round  numbei's,  taking  one 
farm  with  another,  at  a  fourth  of  the  gross  produce.^  In 
France,  the  average  proportion  is  about  a  third  f^  while 

**  I  take  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  (ffiskyry  of  India,  pp.  225-228) 
as  midway  between  Sir  William  Jones  {Warkt,  vol.  iii.  p.  56)  and  Mr.  Wilson 
{Rig  Veda  Sankita,  vol.  i.  p.  xlviL.). 

•»  IfUtittUes  of  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  140-142,  in  Worka  of  Sir  W.  Jonu, 
vol.  iii.  p.  295.  The  subsequent  Sanscrit  commentators  recognize  nearly  the 
same  rate  of  interest,  the  minimum  being  fifteen  per  cent.  See  C<Mrook€*8 
Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  36, 43, 98,  99,  237,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

^  In  Cdehrook^s  Digest,  vol.  i.  p.  454,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  229,  Menu  is  called 
'*the  highest  authority  of  memorial  law,"  and  *'the  founder  of  memorial 
law."  The  most  recent  historian  of  India,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  says  {flist,  of 
India,  p.  83),  ''  the  code  of  Menu  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  jurispru- 
dence; and  the  principal  features  remain  unaltered  to  the  present  day." 
This  remarkable  code  is  also  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the  Burmese,  and  ev^ 
of  those  of  the  Laos.  Journal  of  ike  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  271,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  28, 296,  332,  vol.  v.  p.  252. 

"  See,  in  MiWs  History  of  India,  vol.  L  p.  317,  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  ryotspaid 
''the  heavy  interest  of  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent  per  month."  Ward, 
writing  about  the  same  time,  mentions  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent 
being  given,  and  this  apparently  without  the  lender  incurring  any  extraor* 
dinary  risk.     Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

'*  Compare  the  table  in  Loudon^s  Bncydopcsdia  of  AgricnUwre*  p.  778, 
with  Mavor's  note  in  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Hus^ndry,  p.  195, 
Lond.  1812,  and  IPCulloch^s  Statistical  Account  of  ifu  British  Empire,  1847, 
vol.  i.  p.  560. 

"  This  is  the  estimate  I  have  received  from  persons  well  acquainted  with 
French  agriculture.  The  rent,  of  course,  varies  in  each  separate  instance, 
according  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
those  powers  have  been  improved,  and  according  to  the  fBusilities  for  bring- 
ing the  produce  to  market.  But,  notwithstanding  these  variations,  there 
must  be  in  ever^  country  an  average  rent,  depending  upon  the  operation  of 
general  causes,  ' 
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in  the  United  States  of  North  America  it  is  well  known 
to  be  much  less,  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts,  to  be  merely 
nominal^*  But  in  India,  the  legal  rent,  that  is,  the  lowest 
rate  recognised  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the  country,  is 
one-half  of  the  produce ;  and  even  this  cruel  regulation 
is  not  strictly  enforced,  since  in  many  cases  rents  are 
raised  so  high,  that  the  cultivator  not  only  receives  less 
than  half  the  produce,  but  receives  so  little  as  to  have 
scarcely  the  means  of  providing  seed  to  sow  the  ground 
for  the  next  harvestJ^ 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  mani- 
fest. Rent  and  interest  being  always  very  high,  and 
interest  varying,  as  it  must  do,  according  to  the  rate  of 
profits,  it  is  evident  that  wages  must  have  been  very 
low;  for  since  there  was  in  India  a  specific  amount  of 
wealth  to  be  divided  into  rent,  interest,  profits,  and  wages, 
it  is  clear  that  the  first  three  could  only  have  been  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  the  fourth ;  which  is  saying, 
in  other  words,  that  the  reward  of  the  labourers  was  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  reward  received  by  the  upper 
classes.  And  though  this,  being  an  inevitable  inference, 
does  not  require  extraneous  support,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  modern  times,  for  which  alone  we  have  direct 
evidence,  wages  have  in  India  always  been  excessively 
low,  and  the  people  have  been,  and  still  are,  obliged  to 
work  for  a  sum  barely  suflBcient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
life.7« 

^*  Owing  to  the  immense  supply  of  laud  preventing  the  necessity  of 
caltiyatiDg  those  inferior  soils  which  older  countries  are  glad  to  use,  and 
are  therefore  willing  to  pay  a  rent  for  the  right  of  using.  In  the  United 
States,  profits  and  wages  (i.  e.  the  reward  of  the  labourer,  not  the  cost  of 
labour)  are  both  high,  which  would  be  impossible  if  rent  were  also  high. 

'»  See  Bammohun  Roy  on  the  Judicial  and  Revemie  Sifstems  of  India, 
1832,  pp.  59-61,  63,  69,  92,  94.  At  p.  69,  this  high  authority  says  of  the 
agricultural  peasantrr  of  Bengal :  ^'  In  an  abundant  season,  when  the  price 
of  com  is  low,  the  sue  of  their  whole  crops  is  required  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  landholder,  leavhM|^le  or  nothing  for  seed  or  subsistence  to  the 
labourer  or  his  family. '^^H^ushmere,  the  sovereign  received  half  the  pro- 
duce of  the  rice-crop,  |^H^  the  other  half  to  the  cultivator.  Moorcroffs 
Notices  of  Cashmere^  m  J^mcil  of  Oeog.  Society,  vol.  iL  p.  266. 

^  Heber  {Journey  mmhh  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  209,  356,  357,  359)  gives 
90me  curious  instances  <»  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which  the  natives  are 
glad  to  work.  As  to  the  ordinary  wages  in  India  in  the  present  century^ 
see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  vol.  v.  p.  171;  Bammohun  Boy 
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This  was  the  first  great  consequence  induced  in  India 
by  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  national  foodJ^ 
But  the  evil  by  no  means  stopped  there.  In  India,  as 
in  every  other  country,  poverty  provokes  contempt,  and 
wealth  produces  power.  When  other  things  are  equal,  it 
must  be  with  classes  of  men  as  with  individuals,  that  the 
richer  they  are,  the  greater  the  influence  they  will  possess. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth  should  cause  an  unequal  distribution  of 

on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Systems,  pp.  105, 106 ;  St/kes*s  Statistics  of  the 
Deccauy  in  Reports  of  the  Brituh  Association,  vol.  vi.  p.  321 ;  Ward's  View 
of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  lii.  p.  207 ;  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Bindu  Law,  vol.  ii, 
p.  184.  On  wages  in  the  south  of  India,  the  fullest  information  will  be 
found  in  Buchanan's  valuable  work,  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  Canara^ 
atid  Malahar,  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  125,  133,  171,  175,  216,  217,  298,  390,  416, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  19,  22,  37,  90,  108,  132,  217,  218,  316,  481,  623,  525,  562, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  181,  226,  298,  321,  349,  363,  398,  428,  665.  I  wish  that 
all  travellers  were  equally  minute  in  recording  the  wages  of  labour ;  a  sub- 
iect  of  far  greater  importance  than  those  with  which  they  usually  fill  their 
books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  riohes  possessed  by  the  upper  classes  have,  owing 
to  this  mal-distribution  of  wealth,  been  always  enormous,  and  sometimes 
incredible.  See  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  297 ;  BohUn,  das  aUe 
Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  119;  Travels  of  Ibn  Batnta;  p.  41;  Ward's  Hindoos,  vol.  iii 
p.  178.  The  autobiography  of  the  Emperor  Jehangueir  contains  such  ex- 
traordinary statements  of  his  immense  wealth,  that  the  editor.  Major  Price, 
thinks  that  some  error  must  have  been  made  by  the  copyist ;  but  the  reader 
will  find  ill  Orote*s  History  of  Greece  (vol.  zii.  pp.  229,  245)  evidence  of  the 
treasures  which  it  was  possible  for  Asiatic  rulers  to  collect  in  that  state  of 
society.  The  working  of  this  unequal  distribution  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Qlyn 
{Transae,  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  482):  '^  The  nations  of  Europe  have 
very  little  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan ; 
they  are  more  wretchedly  poor  than  we  have  any  notion  of.  Europeans 
have  hitherto  been  too  apt  to  draw  their  opinions  of  the  wealth  of  Hin- 
dustan from  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  a  few  emperors,  sultans,  nawabs,  and 
rajafl ;  whereas  a  more  intimate  and  accurate  view  of  the  real  state  of  so- 
ciety would  have  shown  that  these  princes  and  nobles  were  engrossing  all 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  earning 
but  a  bare  subsistence,  groaning  under  intolerable  burdens,  and  hardly 
able  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  with  its 
luxuries.'' 

^'  Turner,  who  travelled  in  1783  through  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  says : 
**  Indeed,  the  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedue^rf|Uiese  people  will  forcibly 
appear,  when  we  recollect  how  little  is  neces^^^P^r  the  subsistence  of  a 
peasant  in  these  regions.  The  value  of  this  S|^Kldom  amount  to  more 
than  one  penny  per  day,  even  allowing  him  to  mfj^  his  meal  of  two  pounds 
of  boiled  rice,  with  a  due  proportion  of  salt,  oil,  vegetables,  fish,  and  chili." 
Turners  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  11.  Ibn  Batuta,  who  travelled  in  Hindostan 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  says  :  "  I  never  saw  a  country  in  which  provi- 
sions were  so  cheap."  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  p.  194. 
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power ;  and  as  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  class 
possessing  power  without  abusing  it,  we  may  easily  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  the  people  of  India,  condemned  to 
poverty  by  the  physical  laws  of  their  climate,  should  have 
fallen  into  a  degradation  from  which  they  have  never  been 
able  to  escape.  A  few  instances  may  be  given  to  illus- 
trate, rather  than  to  prove,  a  principle  which  the  pre- 
ceding arguments  have,  I  trust,  placed  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  people  the  name  of 
Sudras  is  given  ;^  and  the  native  laws  respecting  them 
contain  some  minute  and  curious  provisions.  If  a  member 
of  this  despised  class  presumed  to  occupy  the  same  seat 
as  his  superiors,  he  was  either  to  be  exiled  or  to  suffer  a 
painful  and  ignominious  punishment.^^  If  he  spoke  of 
them  with  contempt,  his  mouth  was  to  be  burned  f^  if  ho 
actually  insulted  them,  his  tongue  was  to  be  slit  f^  if  he 
molested  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  f^  if  he 
sat  on  the  same  carpet  with  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be 
maimed  for  life  f^  if,  moved  by  the  desire  of  instruction, 
he  even  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  burn- 
ing oil  was  to  be  poured  into  his  ears  ;^  if,  however,  he 

^  The  Sudras  are  estimated  by  Ward  (Vieta  of  the  Hindoos^  vol.  iii.  p. 
281)  at  ''  three-fourths  of  the  Hindoos."  At  all  events,  thej  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  working-classes ;  the  Yaisyas  not  being  husbandmen,  as  they 
are  often  caUed,  but  landlords,  owners  of  cattle,  and  traders.  Compare 
IfutiitOes  (fMenUy  chap  iz.  sec.  326-333,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  380,  381,  with  CcUbrooke^s  Digest,  vol  i.  p.  10,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Yaisyas  were  always  the  masters,  and  that  the  Sudra  was  to  **  rely 
on  agriculture  tor  his  subsistence.*'  The  division,  therefore,  between  ''the 
industrious  and  the  servile'*  {Elphinstone's  History  of  India,  p.  12)  is  too 
broadly  stated ;  and  we  must,  I  think,  take  the  definition  of  M.  Rhode : 
**  Die  Kaste  der  Sudtas  umfasst  die  ganze  arbeitende,  x>der  um  Lohn  dien- 
ende  Olasse  des  Yolks."  Rtlig.  Bildung  der  Hindus,  vol.  ii  p.  561. 

^  ''  Either  be  banished  with  a  mark  on  his  hinder  parts,  or  the  king 
shall  cause  a  gash  to  be  made  on  his  buttock."  Tnstitules  of  Menu,  chap. 
viii.  sea  281,  in  Wwrks  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  315.  See  also  Wara*s 
View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  67. 

••  Jfenuy  chap.  viii.  sec.  271,  in  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  314. 

"  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  270. 

■*  ''  If  a  Sooder  gives  much  and  frequent  molestation  to  a  Brahmin,  the 
magistrate  shallput  him  to  death."  HaLked's  Code  ofOentoo  Laws,  p.  262. 

**  HalhedTs  Code  ef  Gtntoo  Laws,  p.  207.  As  to  the  case  of  striking  a 
Brahmin,  see  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  227,  2d  edit.  1832. 

•«  ''  And  if  a  Sooder  listens  to  the  Beids  of  the  Shaster,  then  the  o\\. 
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committed  them  to  memory,  he  was  to  be  killed  f^  if  he 
were  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  punishment  for  it  was  greater 
than  that  inflicted  on  his  superiors  f^  but  if  he  himself 
were  murdered,  the  penalty  was  the  same  as  for  killing  a 
dog,  a  cat,,  or  a  crow.®''^  Should  he  mairy  his  daughter  to 
a  Brahmin,  no  retribution  that  could  be  exacted  in  this 
world  was  sufficient ;  it  was  therefore  announced  that  the 
Brahmin  must  go  to  hell,  for  having  suffered  contamina* 
tion  from  a  woman  immeasurably  his  inferior.^  Indeed, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  mere  name  of  a  labourer  should 
be  expressive  of  contempt,  so  that  his  proper  standing 
might  be  immediately  known.®  And  lest  this  should  not 
be  enough  to  maintain  the  subordination  of  society,  a  law 
was  actually  made  forbidding  any  labourer  to  accumulate 
W43alth  ;^  while  another  clause  declared,  that  even  though 
his  master  should  give  him  freedom,  he  would  in  reality 

heated  as  before,  shall  be  poured  ioto  his  ears;  and  arzeez  and  wax  shall  be 
melted  together,  and  the  orifice  of  his  ears  shall  be  stopped  up  therewith/' 
Halhedf  p.  262.  Compare  the  prohibition  in  Menuy  chap.  iv.  sec.  99,  chap. 
X.  sec.  109-111,  in  Jones  s  JVorks,  vol.  iii.  pp.  174, 398. 

^  Halhedy  p.  262 :  '*  the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death/'  In  Mrich- 
chakati,  the  judge  says  to  a  Sudra,  *'If  you  expound  the  Yedas,  wiU  not 
your  tongue  be  cut  out  ?"  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  ii. 
p.  170. 

■•  Ward's  View,  of  the  Hindoos^  vol.  iv.  p.  308.  To  this  the  only  exception 
was  in  the  case  of  theft.  Mill*s  History  of  Ifidia^  vol.  L  pp.  193,  260.  A 
Brahmin  could  *'  on  no  account  be  capitally  punished."  Asiatic  Hesearches, 
vol.  XV.  p.  44. 

•'  Menu,  chap.  xi.  sec.  132,  in  Works  of  Sir  W,  JoneSy  vol.  iii.  p.  422. 

^  '*  A  Brahmin,  if  he  take  a  Sudra  to  his  bed  as  his  first  wife,  sinks  to 
the  regions  of  torment."  Ifistitutes  of  MenUy  chap.  iii.  sec.  17,  in  Jofies,  voL 
iii.  p.  121.  Compare  the  denial  of  funeral  rites,  in  Colebrooke's  Digest  of 
Hindu  LaWy  vol.  iii.  p.  328.  And  on  the  different  hells  invented  by  the 
Hindu  clergy,  see  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  207 ;  Ward^s  View  of  the  Hindoos^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  182,  183 ;  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus^  p.  113.  The 
curious  aetails  in  Rhode,  die  Religiose  Bilauny  der  Hindus,  vol.  i.  pp  392, 
393,  rather  refer  to  Buddhism,  and  should  be  compared  with  Journal  Asi- 
atiqu^,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  viii.  pp.  80,  81,  Paris,  1826. 

^*  Menu,  chap.  ii.  sec.  31,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  87;  also  noticed  in  Rhode^ 
Relig,  Bildung,  vol.  ii.  p.  561 :  **  sein  Name  soil  schon  Verachtung  aus- 
driicken."  So,  too,  Mr.  Elphinstone  {History  of  India,  p.  17) :  **  the  proper 
name  of  a  Sudia  is  directed  to  be  expressive  of  contempt."  Compare  Origines 
du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Mididet,  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  Bruxelles,  1840. 

~  Menu,  chap.  x.  sec.  129,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.  This  law  is  pointed 
out  by  Mill  {History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  195)  as  an  evidence  of  the  miserable 
state  of  the  people,  which  Mr.  Wilson  (note  in  p.  194)  vainly  attempts  to 
evade. 
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still  be  a  slave  ;  "  for,"  says  the  lawgiver, — "  for  of  a 
state  which,  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  di- 
vested r'»i 

By  whom,  indeed,  could  he  be  divested?  I  ween 
not  where  that  power  was  by  which  so  vast  a  miracle 
could  be  worked.  For  in  India,  slavery,  abject,  eternal 
slavery,  was  the  natural  state  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  it  was  the  state  to  which  they  were  doomed  by  c  ^ 
physical  laws  utterly  impossible  to  resist./^  ?J!rhe  emei'gy  of 
those  laws  is,  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that  wherever  they 
have  come  into  play*,  they  have  kept  the  productive  classes 
in  perpetual  subjection.  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  any  tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having  been 
extensively  accumulated,  the  people  have  escaped  their 
fiate ;  no  instance  in  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not 
caused  an  abundance  of  food,  and  the  abundance  of  food 
caused  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of  wealth,  and  then 
of  political  and  social  power.  Among  nations  subjected 
to  these  conditions,  the  people  have  counted  for  nothing; 
they  have  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  state, 
no  control  over  the  wealth  their  own  industry  created. 
Their  only  business  has  been  to  labour;  their  only  duty 
to  obey.  Thus  there  have  been  generated  among  them, 
those  habits  of  tame  and  servile  submission,  by  which,  as 
we  know  from  history,  they  have  always  been  character- 
ized. For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  their  annals  fur- 
nish no  instance  of  their  having  turned  upon  their  rulers, 
no  war  of  classes,  no  popular  insurrections,  not  even  one 
great  popular  conspii-acy.  In  those  rich  and  fertile  coun- 
tries there  have  been  many  changes,  but  all  of  them  have 
been  from  above,  not  from  below.  The  democratic  ele- 
ment has  been  altogether  wanting.  There  have  been  in 
abundance,  wars  of  kings,  and  wars  of  dynasties.  There 
have  been  revolutions  in  the  government,  revolutions  in 
the  palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne;  but  no  revolutions 

'>  ^' A  Sudra,  though  emancipated  by  his  maBter,  is  not  released  from  a 
state  of  servitude ;  for  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he 
be  divested!"  InstittUes  of  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  414,  in  WarJks  of  Sir  W, 
Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 
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among  the  people,*^  no  mitigation  of  that  hard  lot  which 
nature,  rather  than  man,  assigned  to  them.  Nor  was  it 
until  civilization  arose  in  Europe,  that  other  physical  laws 
came  into  operation,  and  therefore  other  results  were  pro- 
duced. In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some 
approach  to  equality,  some  tendency  to  correct  that  enor- 
mous disproportion  of  wealth  and  power,  which  formed 
the  essential  weakness  of  the  greatest  of  the  more  ancient 
countries.  As  a  natural  consequence,  it  is  in  Europe 
that  every  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  civilization  has 
originated;  because  there  alone  have  attempts  been  made 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  its  relative  parts.  There  alone 
has  society  been  organized  according  to  a  scheme,  not 
indeed  sufficiently  large,  but  still  wide  enough  to  include 
all  the  different  classes  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  thus, 
by  leaving  room  for  the  progress  of  each,  to  secure  the 
permanence  and  advancement  of  the  whole. 

The  way  in  which  certain  other  physical  peculiarities 
confined  to  Europe,  have  also  accelerated  the  progress  of 
Man  by  diminishing  his  superstition,  will  be  indicated 
towards  the  end  of  this  chapter ;  but  as  that  will  involve 
an  examination  of  some  laws  which  I  have  not  yet  no- 
ticed, it  seems  advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  complete 
the  inquiry  now  before  us ;  and  I  therefore  purpose  prov- 
ing that  the  line  of  argument  which  has  been  just  applied 
to  India,  is  likewise  applicable  to  Egypt,  to  Mexico,  and 
to  Peru.  For  by  thus  including  in  a  single  survey,  the 
most  conspicuous  civilizations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, we  shall  be  able  to  see  how  the  preceding  principles 
hold  good  of  different  and  distant  countries ;  and  we  siiall 
be  possessed  of  evidence  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  those  great  laws  which,  without  such 


^  An  intelligent  observer  says,  *'  It  is  also  remarkable  how  little  the 
people  of  Asiatic  countries  have  to  do  in  the  revolutions  of  their  govern- 
ments. They  are  never  guided  by  any  great  and  common  impulse  of  feel- 
ing, and  take  no  part  in  events  the  most  interesting  aud  important  to  their 
country  and  their  own  prosperity."  M^Murdo  on  the  CoutUry  of  Sindh^  in 
Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  Compare  similar  remarks  in 
Herder* 8  tdeen  mr  OeeeklckUy  vol.  iii  p.  114 ;  and  even  in  Alison^s  Hittory 
of  Europe^  voL  x.  pp.  419,  420. 
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precaution,  I  might  be  supposed  to  have  generalized  from 
scanty  and  imperfect  materials. 

The  reasons  why,  of  all  the  African  nations,  the  Egyp- 
tians alone  were  civilized,  have  been  already  stated,  and 
have  been  shown  to  depend  on  those  physical  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  which,  by  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not 
only  supplied  them  with  material  resources  that  otherwise 
they  could  never  have  obtained,  but  also  secured  to  their 
intellectual  classes  the  leisure  and  the  opportunity  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment ;  but  this  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  will  be  hereafter  explained  ;  and  it  must, 
at  all  events,  be  admitted  that  they  raised  themselves  far 
above  every  other  people  by  whom  Africa  was  inhabited. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  being,  like  that  of  India, 
caused  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate  being 
ako  very  hot,^  there  were  in  both  countries  brought  into 
play  the  same  laws ;  and  there  naturally  foUoxved  the 
same  results.  In  both  countries  we  find  the  national 
food  cheap  and  abundant :  hence  the  labour-market  over- 
supplied;  hence  a  very  unequal  division  of  wealth  and 
power  ;  and  hence  all  the  consequences  which  such  ine- 
quality will  inevitably  produce.  How  this  system  worked 
in  India,  I  have  just  attempted  to  examine;  and  although 
the  materials  for  studying  the  former  condition  of  Egypt 
are  much  less  ample,  they  are  still  sufficiently  numerous 
to  prove  the  striking  analogy  between  the  two  civiliza- 
tions, and  the  identity  of  those  great  principles  which 
regulated  the  order  of  their  social  and  political  deve- 
lopment. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  most  important  circumstances 
which  concerned  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  shall 
see  that  they  are  exactly  the  counterpart  of  those  that 
have  been  noticed  in  India.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as 
regards  their  ordinary  food,  what  rice  is  to  the  most  fer- 

•»  Volney  (  Voyage  en  Egypte^  vol.  i.  pp.  68-63)  has  a  good  chapter  on  the 
climate  of  Egypt. 
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tile  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  dates  to  Africa.  The  palm- 
tree  is  found  in  every  country  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Atlantic  f^  and  it  supplies  millions  of  human  beings  with 
their  daily  food  in  Arabia,^^  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of 
Africa  north  of  the  equator.^  In  many  parts  of  the  great 
African  desert  it  is  indeed  unable  to  bear  fruit ;  but  na- 
turally it  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  produces  dates  in 
such  profusion,  that  towards  the  north  of  the  Sahara  they 
are  eaten  not  only  by  man,  but  also  by  domestic  animals.^ 
And  in  Egypt,  where  the  palm  is  said  to  be  of  sponta- 
neous growth,®^  dates,  besides  being  the  chief  sustenance 

^  It  is,  however,  unknown  in  South  Africa.  See  the  account  of  the 
PalmacesB  in  LincUey^a  Vegetable  Kingdom^  1847,  p.  136,  and  Meyen*8  Geog. 
ofPlants,ip,2S7. 

*^  ''  Of  all  eatahles  used  by  the  Arabs,  dates  are  the  most  &vourite." 
Burekliardi's  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  See  also,  for  proof  of  their 
abundance  in  the  west  of  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  103, 157,  238,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91» 
100, 105, 118, 209, 210,  214,  253, 300, 331.  And  on  the  dates  of  Oman  and 
the  east  of  Arabia,  see  Wellsted's  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  188, 189,  236, 
276,  290,  349.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Description  de  VAroMe,  pp  142,  2^6. 
Indeed,  they  are  so  important,  that  the  Arabs  have  different  names  for 
them  according  to  the  stages  of  their  growth.  Djewhari  sajs,  ''  La  deno- 
mination .^o^  prSoMe  le  nom  bosr;  car  la  datte  se  nomme  d'abord  tala^  en 
suite  khalaly  puis  balah,  puis  hosTy  puis  rotahy  et  enfin  tamr,^*  De  Sacys  note 
to  Abd  AUatif,  Relation  ae  VEaypte,  p.  74,  and  see  p.  118.  Other  notices  of 
the  dates  of  Arabia  will  be  found  in  Travds  of  Ihn  Batuta  in  FourteerUh 
Century,  p.  66  ;  Jofwnutl  of  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  286 ;  Journal  of  Oeo^ 
graph.  Soc,  vol.  iv.  p.  201,  vol.  vi.  pp.  53,  66y  58,  66,  68,  74,  vol.  vii.  p.  32, 
voL  ix.  pp.  147, 151. 

•■  Heeren  {Trade  of  the  African  Nations,  yo\.i.  p.  182)  supposes  that  in  . 
Africa,  dates  are  comparatively  little  known  south  of  26^  north  lat.  But 
this  learned  writer  is  certainly  mistaken ;  and  a  reference  to  the  following 
passages  will  show  that  they  are  common  as  fiir  down  as  the  parallel  of 
Lake  Tchad,  which  is  nearly  the  southern  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  Central 
Africa :  DenJiarns  Central  Africa,  p.  295  ;  ClappertonrCs  Joumal,  in  Appendix 
to  Denham,  pp.  34,  59  ;  Clappertons  Second  Expedition,  p.  159.  Further 
east  they  are  somewhat  scarcer,  but  are  found  much  more  to  the  south  than 
is  supposed  by  Heeren  :  see  Pauline's  Kordofan,  p.  220. 

*'  *^  Dates  are  not  only  the  principal  growth  of  the  Fezzan  oases,  but 
the  main  subsistence  of  their  inhabitants.  All  live  on  dates  ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  fowls,  and  dogs."  Rick- 
ardsovCs  Travels  in  the  Sahara,  vol.  ii.  p.  323,  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  343  :  as  to 
those  parts  of  the  desert  where  the  palm  will  not  bear,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  387, 
405,  vol.  ii.  pp.  291, 363.  Resecting  the  dates  of  Western  Africa,  see  Jour- 
Tial  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  xii.  p.  204. 

"  "It  flourished  spontaneously  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile."  WUkinstmU 
Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  372.  As  further  illustration  of  the  import- 
ance to  Au-ica  of  this  beautiful  plani,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  from  the 
high-palm  there  is  prepared  a  peculiar  beverage,  which  in  some  parts  is  in 
great  request.    On  tnis,  which  is  called  palm-wine,  see  M''  William's  Medical 
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of  the  people,  are  so  plentiful,  that  from  a  very  early 
period  they  have  been  commonly  given  to  camels,  the 
only  beasts  of  burden  generally  used  in  that  country.^ 

From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that,  taking  Egypt  as 
the  highest  type  of  African  civilization,  and  India  as  the 
highest  type  of  Asiatic  civihzation  it  may  be  said  that 
dates  are  to  the  first  civilization,  what  rice  is  to  the 
second.  Now  it  is  observable,  that  all  the  most  import- 
ant physical  peculiarities  found  in  rice,  are  also  found  in 
dates.  In  regard  to  their  chemistry,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  chief  principle  of  the  nutriment  they  contain  is  the 
same  in  both ;  the  starch  of  the  Indian  vegetable  being 
merely  turned  into  the  sugar  of  the  Egyptian.  In  regard 
to  the  laws  of  climate,  their  affinity  is  equally  obvious ; 
since  dates,  like  rice,  belong  to  hot  countries,  and  flourish 
most  in  or  near  the  tropics.^^  In  regard  to  their  increase, 
and  the  laws  of  their  connexion  with  the  soil,  the  analogy 
is  also  exact ;  for  dates,  just  the  same  as  rice,  require 
little  labour,  and  yield  abundant  returns,  while  they 
occupy  so  small  a  space  of  land  in  comparison  with  the 
nutriment  they  afford,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred 
palm-trees  are  sometimes  planted  on  a  single  acre.^^^ 

Thus  striking  are  the  similarities  to  which,  in  different 
countries,  the  same  physical  conditions  naturally  give  rise. 
At  the  same  time,  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  attainment 
of  civihzation  was  preceded  by  the  possession  of  a  highly 
fertile  soil ;  so  that,  while   the   exuberance   of  the  land 

Expedition  to  the  ^iger^pp.  71, 116 ;  Meredith's  Gold  Cocut  of  Africa,  1812, 
pp.  55, 56 ;  Lcnrd  and  (Mfidd^e  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  1837, 
yoL iLpp.  170, 213  ;  Bowdieh,  Mission  to  AshaiUee^pp,  69, 100, 152, 293, 386, 
392.  ^ut  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  same  as  the  palm-wine  mentioned  in  Bal- 
four's Botany,  1849,  p.  532.  Compare  Tuckey's  Expedition  to  the  Zaire, 
pp.  155,  216,  224,  356. 

*  WHkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175-178.  See  also  on  the 
abundance  of  dates,  the  extracts  from  an  Arabian  geographer  in  Qwxtre- 
mire,  Reeherches  sur  VEgypU,  pp.  220,  221. 

^  On  their  relation  to  the  laws  of  climate,  see  the  remarks  respecting 
the  geographical  limits  of  their  power  of  ripening,  in  Jtueieu^s  Botany,  edit. 
Wilson,  1849,  p.  734. 

Ml  "In  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  feddan  (U  acre)  is  sometimes  planted 
with  400  trees."  WUkinson*s  Ancient  Egyptians,yo\.\\.p.VJS,  At  Moor- 
zuk  an  entire  date-palm  is  onlj  worth  about  a  shilling.  RichardsovCs  Central 
Africa^  voL  L  p.  111. 
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regulated  the  speed  with  which  wealth  was  created,  the 
abundance  of  the  food  regulated  the  proportions  into 
which  the  wealth  was  divided.  The  most  fertile  part  of 
Egypt  is  the  Said  -^^  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  we  find 
the  greatest  display  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the  splendid 
remains  of  Thebes,  Carnac,  Luxor,  Dendera,  and  Edfou.^^ 
It  is  also  in  the  Said,  or  as  it  is  often  called  the  Thebaidj 
that  a  food  is  u^ed  which  multiplies  itself  even  more 
rapidly  than  either  dates  or  rice.  This  is  the  dhourra, 
which  until  recently  was  confined  to  Upper  Egypt,^^  and 
of  which  the  reproductive  power  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
yields  to  the  labourer  a  return  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
for  one.^^**  In  Lower  Egypt  the  dhourra  was  formerly 
unknown ;  but,  in  addition  to  dates,  the  people,  made  a 
sort  of  bread  from  the  lotos,  which  sprang  spontaneously 


*•*  On  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  Said,  see  AhdrAllatify  Rdation  de 
VEgypU,  p.  3. 

*"  The  superiority  of  the  niins  in  Southern  Egypt  over  those  in  the 
northern  part  is  noticed  by  Heeren  {African  Nations^  vol.  ii.  p.  69),  and 
must,  indeed,  be  obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  monuments.  In  the 
Said  the  Coptic  was  preserved  longer  than  in  Lower  Egy]  t,  and  is  known 
to  philologists  by  the  name  of  Misr.  See  i^uatreTti^j  Recherehes  sur  la 
Langue  de  VEgypte^  pp.  20,  41,42.  See  also  on  the  Saidic,  pp.  134  140, 
and  some  good  remarks  by  Dr.  Prichard  {Physical  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  202);  who, 
however,  adopts  the  paradoxical  opinion  of  Georgi  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  language  of  the  Tbebaid. 

*••  Abd- Allatif  {Relation  de  VEgypUy  p.  32)  savs,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
only  cultivated  in  the  Said.  This  curious  work  by  Abd-Allatif  was  written 
in  A.D.  1203.  Rdatimiy  p.  423.  Meiners  thinks  that  Herodotus  and  other 
ancient  writers  refer  to  the  dhourra  without  mentioning  it :  '*  diese  Durra 
muss  daher  im  Herodot,  wie  in  andem  alten  Schriftstellem  vorzCiglich 
verstanden  werden,  wenn  von  hundert,  zwey  hundert,  und  mehrfaitigeu 
Friichten,  welche  die  Erde  trage,  die  Rede  ist."  Meiners,  Frudabarkeit  der 
Lander,  vol.  i.  p  139.  According  to  Voluey,  it  is  the  Holcus  Aruudinaceus 
of  Linnaeus,  and  appears  to  be  similar  to  millet ;  and  though  that  accurate 
traveller  distinguisnes  between  them,  I  observe  that  Captain  Haines,  in 
a  recent  memoir,  speaks  of  them  as  being  the  same.  Compare  Haines  in 
Journal  of  Oeog»  /&c.  vol.  xv.p.  118,  with  Volneyy  Voyage  en  Egypte,  vol.  i. 
p.  196. 

105  «  The  return  is  in  general  not  less  than  240  for  one  ;  and  the  aver- 
age price  is  about  3«.  9</.  the  ardeb,  which  is  scarcely  3d  per  bushel." 
Hamilton's  jEgyptiaca,  p.  420.  In  Upper  Egypt,  "  the  doura  constitutes  al- 
most the  whole  subsistence  of  the  peasantry. '  p.  419.  At  p.  96,  Hamilton 
says,  •*  I  have  frequently  counted  3000  grains  in  one  ear  of  doui-a,  and  each 
stalk  has  in  general  four  or  five  ears."  For  an  account  of  the  dhourra 
bread,  see  Vclney,  Voyage  en  Egypteyyol.  i.  p.  161. 
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out  of  the  rich  soil  of  the  Nile.^^  This  must  have  been 
a  very  cheap  and  accessible  food ;  while  to  it  there  was 
joined  a  profusion  of  other  plants  and  herbs,  on  which  the 
Egyptians  chiefly  lived. ^^  Indeed  so  inexhaustible  was 
the  supply,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion 
there  were,  in  the  single  city  of  Alexandria,  no  less  than 
four  thousand  persons  occupied  in  selling  vegetables  to 
the  people. ^^ 

From  this  abundance  of  the  national  food,  there  re- 
sulted a  train  of  events  strictly  analogous  to  those  which 
took  place  in  India.  In  Africa  generally,  the  growth  of 
population,  though  on  the  one  hand  stimulated  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  was  on  the  other  hand  checked  by 
the  poverty  of  the  soil.  But  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
this  restraint  no  longer  existed,^^  and  therefore  the  laws 
already  noticed  came  into  uncontrolled  operation.  By 
virtue  of  those  laws,  the  Egyptians  were  not  only  satisfied 

'••  'EiTfor  TrK^pfjs  yevrjTfu  6  norofi^s,  Ktu  ra  w€bia  irtXayioTf,  (fivercu  iv  ra 
vhari  Kptvta  voWiif  rA  Alyimrtoi  xoXcovo'c  \car6v*  ravra  in^av  dpc^coo'c,  avai- 
yotMTt  vpb^  yfXiov'  Koi  tircira  r6  tK  rod  fitaov  rov  \taTov  r^  fLr^Kctvi  €6v  e/i<^>«pf  $, 
irria-avres  imuvvrcu  «{  avrov  Aprovs  onrovf  irvpi.  llerodoU  ii.  92,  vol.  i. 
p.  688. 

»•'  WUhimwrC*  AncievU  Egyptians^  voL  ii.  pp.  370-372,  400,  voL  iv.  p.  69. 
Abd-Allatif  gives  a  curious  aocouut  of  the  different  vegetables  grown  in 
Egypt  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Relation^  pp.  16-36,  and  the  notes  of 
Be  Sacy,  pp.  37  134.  On  the  tcuapos  of  Herodotus  there  are  some  botanical 
remarks  worth  reading  in  the  Corre9p<ntde7ux  of  Sir  J,  E,  Smithy  vol.  ii, 
pp.  224-232;  but  I  <k>ubt  the  assertion,  p.  227,  that  Herodotus  <<knew 
nothing  of  any  other  kind  of  xvapos  in  Egypt  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
bean.!* 


"■  "When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Amer,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph 


bourhood  of  Alexandria  is  so  liertile,  that  '*  le  froment  y  rend  le  centuple.'* 
See  also,  on  its  rich  v^etation,  MatteTf  HUtoire  de  VEcole  (TAlexaildrie, 
vol.  1.  p.  52. 

*••  The  encouragement  given  to  the  increase  of  popidation  by  the  fertility 
arising  from  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  is  observed  by  many  writers,  but 
by  none  so  judiciously  as  Malthus ;  Estay  an  PoptilcUio7i,  vol.  i.  pp.  161-163. 
This  great  work,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  grossly  misrepresented, 
is  still  the  best  which  has  been  written  on  the  important  subject  of  popu- 
lation ;  though  the  author,  from  a  want  of  sufficient  reading,  often  errs  in 
his  illustrations ;  while  he,  unfortunately,  had  no  acquaintance  with  those 
branches  of  physical  knowledge  which  are  intimately  connected  with  econo- 
mical inquiries. 
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with  a  cheap  food,  but  they  required  that  food  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities  ;  thus  by  a  double  process,  in- 
creasing the  limit  to  which  their  numbers  could  extend. 
At  the  same  time,  the  lower  orders  were  able  to  rear  their 
oflFspring  with  the  greater  ease,  because,  owing  to  the 
high  rate  of  temperature,  another  considerable  source  of 
expense  was  avoided ;  the  heat  being  such  that,  even  for 
adults,  the  necessary  clothes  were  few  and  slight,  while  the 
children  of  the  working-classes  went  entirely  naked  ;  af- 
fording a  striking  contrast  to  those  colder  countries  where, 
to  preserve  ordinary  health,  a  supply  of  warmer  and  more 
costly  covering  is  essential.     Diodorus  Siculus,  who  tra- 

/  veiled  in  Egypt  nineteen  centuries  ago,  says,  that  to  bring 
up  a  child  to  manhood  did  not  cost  more  than  twenty 
drachmas,  scarcely  thirteen  shillings  English  money ;  a 
circumstance  which  he  justly  notices  as  a  cause  of  the 
populousness  of  the  country."^ 

'  To  compress  into  a  single  sentence  the  preceding  re- 
marks, it  may  be  said  that  in  Egypt  the  people  multiplied 
rapidly,  because  while  the  soil  increased  their  supplies,  the 
climate  lessened  their  wants.    The  result  was,  that  Egypt 

^  was  not  only  far  more  thickly  peopled  than  any  other 
country  in  Africa,  but  probably  more  so  than  any  in  the 
ancient  world.  Our  information  upon  this  point  is  indeed 
somewhat  scanty,  but  it  is  derived  from  sources  of  unques- 
tioned credibility.  Herodotus,  who  the  more  he  is  un- 
derstood, the  more  accurate  he  is  found  to  be,^^^  states 
that  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  there  were  said  to  have  been 

ii<>  T/K<^M>vo't   de  rii  trcudla  fifrd  rcvor   cv^cpciaff   adairayov,   icai  iravr€\&£ 

mrlarov dvv7rod€r(ov  de  r&v  ifKtiaroiy  kcu  yvfaviiv  Tp€<f)Ofiev»v  dUi  rrfv 

rvKpaa-iav  r&v  roirttv,  lijv  iraactv  dtnravrjv  ol  yovfis,  axpis  h»  €h  r/kiKUuf  eK&g  t6 
T€Kvovt  ov  ttXcmd  TTOiowTi  bpajm&v  ctKoo-i.  hi  hs  atrias  fidkurra  rffu  Alytmrov 
<rvfificuv€i  iroXvavBpwiria  dta^cpciv,  koi  dia  rovro  irXcurrar  tf^^iv  fuydk^v  cpyoiy 
jcoroo-jccvar.  Bibliothec,  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixzx.  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

"»  Frederick  Schlegel  (Philos.  of  Hist.  p.  247,  London,  1846)  truly  says, 
**  The  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  the  researches  of  the  modems  have 
been  on  ancient  history,  the  more  have  their  regard  and  esteem  for  Hero- 
dotus increased."  His  minute  information  respecting  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor 
is  now  admitted  by  all  competent  geographers ;  and  I  may  add,  that  a  recent 
and  very  able  tvaveller  has  given  some  curious  proofs  of  his  knowledse  even 
of  the  western  parts  of  Siberia.  See  Erman's  valuable  work.  Travels  in  aiheria, 
vol.  i.  pp.  211,  297-301. 
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twenty  thousand  ifihabited  cities.^^  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  an  exaggeration ;  but  what  is  very  ol>- 
servable  is,  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  travelled  in  Egypt 
four  centuries  after  Herodotus,  and  whose  jealousy  of  the 
reputation  of  his  great  predecessor  made  him  anxious  to 
discredit  his  statements,^  ^^  does  nevertheless,  on  this  im- 
portant point,  confirm  them.  For  he  not  only  remarks 
that  Egypt  was  at  that  time  as  densely  inhabited  as  any 
existing  country,  but  he  adds,  on  the  authoVity  of  records 
which  were  then  extant,  that  it  was  formerly  the  most 
populous  in  the  world,  having  contained,  he  says,  upwards 

of  eighteen  thousand  cities.*^* 

These  were  the  only  two  ancient  writers  who,  from 
personal  knowledge,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  Egypt;"*  and  their  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause it  was  evidently  drawn  from  diflferent  sources ;  the 
information  of  Herodotus  being  chiefly  collected  at  Mem- 

vrfffoLt  «u  ra  awo  rot)  vorufiov  rg  X^Pf^  y*-v6ii*va^  KCii  ra  carh  n^r  X^Pt^  roto'i 
anOpimoia'i.  Koi.  irokis  iv  airrfj  y€V€a6ai  rat  aircuras  t6t(  l^urfxvpias  ras  olK€Ofifvas. 
Herodot.  book  ii.  chap,  clxxvii.  vol.  i.  pp.  881, 882. 

"'  Diodorus,  who,  though  an  honest  and  painstaking  man,  was  in  every 
respect  inferior  to  Herodotus,  says,  impertinently  enough,  ^a  ftiv  oZv  'Hpd* 
fkrrog  KOi  nves  r&v  ras  Alywrrugv  npd^is  avvra^tifuiwv  iu-x^biOKaa'Uf^f  iKovtruaf 
vpoKf^ivamts  rijs  dXi^^c/ar  t6  Trapodo^Xoyctv,  kqI  ftvBovs  irXdrreiv  ^yaybyyiW 
mca,  vapTfo-ofuv.  BiUioth.  Hist,  book  L  chap.  Ixix.  vol.  L  p.  207.  In  other 
places  he  alludes  to  Herodotus  in  the  same  tone,  without  actually  mention- 
ing him. 

*'^  lIoKvavBpcofjria  de  t6  fuv  irakat6v  noKv  npO€(rx€  navrwv  r&p  yvtapi(ppi€v^v 
rivtw  Korh  rrfv  ohcovfjuvrjv,  Koi  Koff  r\\Ms  hk  oi^rv6i  rav  SXXutv  fioK€i  XwiirtorBai, 
nrt  fuv  ykp  r«5v  apxaitav  ;^povo>ir  ccr^f  K»fULS  d^io\6yovst  koi  irSKdv  Trkciovf  rcSv 
fivpimf  Koi  oKraieMr;(cXu0V»  »g  ev  reus  avaypaffcus  6pav  tart  kotok^x^P^P^^'^^* 
Diod  Sic.  BMioih.  Hist,  book  i  chap.  xxxi.  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

*"  Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  M.  Matter  {Hia,  de  VEccle 
d^Alexandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  285 ;  compare  Hut.  du  Otiogticisnie,  vol.  i.  p.  48), 
there  is  no  good  evidence  for  the  supposed  travels  in  Egypt  of  the  earlier 
Greeks,  and  it  is  even  questionable  if  Plato  ever  visitea  that  country. 
('*  Whether  he  ever  was  in  Egypt  is  doubtful."  Bunsen*s  Egypi^  vol.  i.  p.  60.) 
The  Romans  took  little  interest  in  the  subject  {Bunsen,  vol.  i.  pp.  152-158) ; 
and,  says  M.  Bunsen,  p.  152,  **  with  Diodorus  all  systematic  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  Egypt  ceases,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the 
ancients  in  general."  Mr.  Leake,  in  an  essay  on  the  Quorra,  arrives  at  the 
Gonduaion,  that  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  ancients  made  no  additions 
to  their  knowledge  of  African  geography.  Journal  of  Geographical  Sodetg^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

VOL.  T.  a 
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phis,  that  of  Diodorus  at  Thebes.^^^  And  whatever  discre- 
pancies there  may  be  between  these  two  accounts,  they 
are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  increase  of  the  people, 
and  the  servile  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen.  In- 
deed, the  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and  costly  build- 
ings, which  are  still  standing,  are  a  proof  of  the  state  of 
the  nation  that  erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so 
stupendous,^^^  and  yet  so  useless,^^®  there  must  have  been 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  No  wealth,  however  great,  no  expenditure, 
however  lavish,  could  meet  the  expense  which  would  have 
been  incurred,  if  they  had  been  the  work  of  free  men,  who 
received  for  their  labour  a  fair  and  honest  reward."®  But 
in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  such  considerations  were  disregarded, 
because  every  thing  tended  to  favour  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  and  depress  the  lower.  Between  the  two  there 
was  an  immense  aod  impassable  gap.^^  If  a  member  of  the 
industrious  classes  changed  his  usual  employment,  or  was 
known  to  pay  attention  to  political  matters,  he  was  severely 

"•  See  on  this  some  good  remarks  in  HeererCt  African  NcUionSy  vol.  ii. 

S>.  202-207;  and  as  to  the  difference  between  the  traditions  of  Thebes  and 
emphis,  see  Mattery  Histoire  de  VEcoU  tTAUxandriey  vol.  i.  p.  7.  The 
power  and  importance  of  the  two  cities  fluctuated,  both  being  at  different 
periods  the  capital.  Bunaen's  Egypt^  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  55,  244,  445,  446;  Vyw 
on  ^e  Pyramids,  vol.  iii.  pp.  27,  100 ;  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp. 
9, 19,  24,  34, 167, 185. 

"'  Sir  John  Hei;8chel  {Disc,  on  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  60)  calculates 
that  the  great  pyramid  weighs  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
million  pounds.  Compare  LydTs  Principles  of  Qedogy^  p.  459,  where  the  stiU 
larger  estimate  of  six  million  tons  is  given.  But  according  to  Perring,  the 
present  quantity  of  masonry  is  6,316,000  tons,  or  82,1 10,000  cubic  feet.  See 
Bunstni^s  Eqypt,  voL  ii.  p.  155^  London,  1854,  and  Vyu  on  the  Pyramids, 
1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

""  Many  fanciful  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  pyramids  were  built;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  they  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  tombs  for  the  Egyptian  kings !  See  BunserCs 
Egypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xvii.  88,  105,  372,  389;  and  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt, 
vol.  1.  p.  21. 

"0  For  an  estimate  of  the  expense  at  which  one  of  the  pyramids  could  be 
built  in  our  time  by  European  workmen,  see  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  ii. 
p.  268.  On  account,  however,  of  the  number  of  disturbing  causes,  such  cal- 
culations have  little  value. 

ISO  Those  who  complain  that  in  Europe  this  interval  is  still  too  great^ 
may  derive  a  species  of  satisfetction  from  studying  the  old  extra-Europeau 
civUizatious. 
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punished  '^^  and  under  no  circumstances  was  the  posses- 
sion of  land  allowed  to  an  agricultural  labourer,  to  a  me- 
chanic, or  indeed  to  any  one  except  the  king,  the  clergy, 
and  the  army.^^  The  people  at  large  were  little,  better 
than  beasts  of  burden;  and  all  that  was  expected  from 
them,  was  an  unremitting  and  unrequited  labour.  If  they 
neglected  their  work,  they  were  flogged;  and  the  same 
punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  upon  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  even  lipon  women.^^  These  and  similar  regu- 
lations were  well  conceived ;  they  were  admirably  suited 
to  that  vast  social  system,  which,  because  it  was  based  on 
despotism,  could  only  be  upheld  by  cruelty.  Hence  it  was 
that,  the  industry  of  the  whole  nation  being  at  the  abso- 
lute command  of  a  small  part  of  it,  there  arose  the  possi- 
bility of  rearing  those  vast  edifices,  which  inconsiderate 
observers  admire  as  a  proof  of  civilization,^^  but  which,  in  ] 
reaUty,  are  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  altogether  depraved! 
and  unhealthy ;  a  state  in  which  the  skill  and  the  arts  of 
an  imperfect  refinement  injured  those  whom  they  ought 
to  have  benefited;  so  that  the  very  resources  which  the 
people  had  created  were  turned  against  the  people  them- 
selves. 

That  in  such  a  society  as  this,  much  regard  should  be 
paid  to  human  suifering,  it  would  indeed  be  idle  to  ex- 
pect.^^     Still,  we  are  startled  by  the  reckless  prodigahty 

'"  WUkinaorCs  Ancient  Egyfiiaits^  vol.  ii.  pp.  8-9.  "  Nor  was  any  one 
peimitted  to  meddle  with  political  affairs,  or  to  hold  any  civil  office  in  the 
state.*'  ....  *'If  any  artizan  meddled  with  political  affairs,  or  engaged  in 
any  other  employment  than  the  one  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  a 
severe  punishment  was  instantly  inflicted  upon  him."  Compare  Siod.  Sic, 
Bibliathtc,  HUt.  book  i.  chap.  Ixziv.  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

>**  WiVci-nsonU  Ancient  Egyptiana^  vol.  i.  p.  263,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 ;  Shirpe's 
History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

"•  Wukineon^s  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  42,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  vol.  iv. 
p.  131.    Compare  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  in  HamiltcyifCs  ^gyptiaca^  p.  309. 

"^  Vy9e  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  i.  p.  61,  vol.  ii  p.  92. 

^^  *'  £in  K$nig  ahmte  den  andem  nach,  oder  suchte  ihn  zu  iibertreffen ; 
indess  das  gutmiithige  Volk  seine  Lebenstage  am  Baue  dieser  Monumente 
verzehren  musste.  So  entstauden  wahrscheinlich  die  Pyramiden  und  Obe- 
lisken  JSgyptens.  Nur  in  den  altesten  Zeiten  wurden  sie  gebauet :  denn 
die  spatere  Zeit  und  jede  Nation,  die  ein  nfitzlicher  Gewerbe  treiben  lernte, 
bauete  keine  Pyramiden  mehr.  Weit  gefehlt  also,  dass  Pyramiden  ein 
Kennzeichen  von  der  Gliickseligkeit  und  Aufkl&rung  des  alten  ^gyptens 
seyn  sollten,  sind  sie  ein  unwidersprechUches  Denkmal  von  dem  Aber- 
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with  which,  in  Egypt,  the  upper  classes  squandered  away 
the  labour  and  the  lives  of  the  people.  In  this  respect, 
as  the  monuments  yet  remaining  abundantly  prove,  they 
stand  alone  and  without  a  rival.  We  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  almost  incredible  waste,  when  we  hear  that 
two  thousand  men  were  occupied  for  three  years  in  carry- 
ing a  single  stone*  from  Elephantine  to  Sais  ;^^  that  the 
Canal  of  the  Red  Sea  alone,  cost  the  lives  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians  ;^^  and  that  to  build  one 
of  the  pyramids  required  the  labour  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men  for  twenty  years.^^ 

If,  passing  from  the  history  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we 
now  turn  to  the  New  World,  we  shall  meet  with  fresh 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  views.  The  only 
parts  of  America  which  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans were  in  some  degree  civilized,  were  Mexico  and 
Peru;^^  to  which  may  probably  be  added  that  long  and 
narrow  tract  which  stretches  from  the  south  of  Mexico  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  this  latter  country,  which  is 
now  known  as  Central  America,  the  inhabitants,  aided  by 

glauben  und  der  (ledankenlosiffkeit  sowohl  der  Armen,  die  da  baueten,  als 
der  Ehrgeizigeu,  die  den  Bau  De&hlen.''  Herder's  Ideen  zur  GeAckickte^  vol. 
ill.  pp.  103,  104  :  see  also  p.  293,  and  some  admirable  remarks  in  Vdnetfi 
Voyage  en  Egypte^  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241.  Even  M.  Bunsen,  notwithstanding 
his  admiration,  says  of  one  of  the  pyramids,  '*  the  misery  of  the  people, 
already  srievously  oppressed,  was  aggravated  by  the  construction  of  this 

gigantic  Duildiug The  bones  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people  who  for 

two  whole  generations  harassed  hundreds  of  thousands  from  day  to  day,*' 
&c.  Bun8en^8  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  a  learned  and  enthusiastic  work. 

^^  Km  rovro  €K6fiiCov  fuv  in  Irca  rpm,  hurx'^^*'  ^^  ^^  irpofrrreraxpro  Svbpes 
ayay€«s*  Herodot.  book  ii.  chap.  dxxv.  vol.  i.  p.  879.  On  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  stones  which  the  Egyptians  sometimes  carried,  see  Butiseti's 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  379 ;  and  as  to  the  machines  employed,  and  the  use  of  in- 
clined roads  for  the  transit,  see  Vyte  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  i.  p.  197,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  14, 38. 

^  Wilkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  70 :  but  this  learned  writer  is 
unwilling  to  believe  a  statement  so  adveise  to  his  favourite  Egyptians.  It 
is  likely  enough  that  there  is  some  exaggeration;  still  no  one  can  dispute 
the  fact  of  an  enormous  and  unprincipledwaste  of  human  life. 

'^  Tpuucovra  fUv  yap  Ka\  If  fivpiadts  apbp&Vf  &t  ^<rt,  rais  rmv  €pywv  Xrt- 
TovpyUw  irpoo7)Bo€va'av,  t6  dc  n-av  iearcuriccva<rfia  rtXos  €<rx«  fi-oyis  (t&v  cucoo-i 
biekffovTwp,  JDiod.  JSic,  Bibliothec,  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixiii.  vol  i.  p.  188. 

i»  <«  When  comnared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mexico  and 
Pern  may  be  consioiered  as  polished  states.*'  History  of  America,  book  vii. 
in  Robertson's  Works,  p.  904.  See,  to  the  same  effect.  Journal  of  Ucograph. 
Soideiy,  voL  v.  p.  366. 
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the  fertility  of  the  soil,^^  seem  to  have  worked  out  for 
themselves  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  ;  since  the 
ruins  still  extant,  prove  the  possession  of  a  mechanical 
and  architectural  skill  too  considerable  to  be  acquired 
by  any  nation  entirely  barbarous.^^^  Beyond  this,  nothing 
is  known  of  their  history  ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
such  buildings  as  Copan,  Falenque,  and  Uzmal,  make  it 
highly  probable  that  Central  America  was  the  ancient 
seat  of  a  civilization,  in  all  essential  points  similar  to 
those  of  India  and  Egypt ;  that  is  to  say,  similar  to  them 
in  respect  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  the  thraldom  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
consequently  remained.^^^ 

But  although  the  evidence  from  which  we  might  esti- 
mate the  former  condition  of  Central  America  is  almost 
entirely  lost,^^  we  are  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  the 

"•  Oompiu«  Suuier's  Central  America^  vol.  i.  pp.  34,  244,  368,  421,  vol. 
ii.  p.  307,  with  Journal  of  Oeograph*  Sodetyy  vol.  iii.  p.  59,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
319,  323. 

*"  Mr.  Sqaier  (fierUrSL  Amerioay  vol.  ii.  p.  68),  who  explored  Nicaragua, 
Bays  of  the  statues,  *'  the  material,  in  eveiy  case,  is  a  black  basalt,  of  great 
bigness,  which,  with  the  best  of  modem  tools,  can  only  be  cut  with  diffi- 
cnltj.''  Mr.  Stephens  {Central  America^  vol.  ii.  p.  355)  found  at  Palenque 
'*  elegant  specimens  of  art  and  models  for  study."  See  also  vol.  iii.  pp. 
276,  38d,  406,  vol.  iv  p.  293.  Of  the  paintings  at  Ohichen  he  says  (voL  iv. 
p.  311),  '*they  exhibit  a  freedom  of  touch  which  oould  only  be  the  result 
of  discipline  and  training  under  masters."  At  Gopan  (vol.  i.  p.  151),  *'  it 
would  be  impossible,  with  the  best  instruments  of  moaern  times,  to  cut 
stones  more  perfectly."  And  at  Uxmal  (vol.  ii.  p.  431),  "  throughout,  the 
laying  and  polishing  of  the  stones  are  as  perfect  as  under  the  rules  of  the 
hist  modem  masonry. "  Our  knowledge  of  Central  America  is  almost  en- 
tirely derived  from  these  two  writers  ;  and  although  the  work  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens is  much  the  more  minute,  Mr.  Squier  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  306),  what  I 
believe  is  quite  tme,  that  until  the  appearance  of  his  own  book  in  1853, 
the  monuments  in  Nicaragua  were  entirely  unknown.  Short  desciiptions 
of  the  remains  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  will  be  found  in  Larenavdiir^s 
MtxUrwe  a  Ouatenuda^  pp.  308-327,  and  in  Journal  of  Oeograph.  Society^ 
vol.  ill  pp.  60-63. 

*"  See  the'  remarks  on  Yucatan  in  Ffickard*s  Physical  History  of  Jfamr- 
kind,  vol  V.  p.  348  :  ''  a  great  and  industrious,  though  perhaps,  as  the  wri- 
ter above  cited  (Gallatin)  observes,  an  enslaved  population.  Splendid  tem- 
ples and  palaces  attest  the  power  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  while  as  usual 
no  trace  remains  of  the  huts  in  which  dwelt  the  mass  of  the  nation." 

***  Dr.  M'Culloh  {Researches  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  of  America^ 
pp.  272-340)  has  collected  from  the  Spanish  writers  some  meagre  statements 
respecting  the  eaiiy  condition  of  Central  America ;  but  of  its  social  state 
and  history  properly  so  called,  nothing  is  known ;  nor  is  it  even  certain  to 
what  &mily  of  nations  the  inhabitants  belonged,  though  a  recent  author 
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histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  There  are  still  existing 
considerable  and  authentic  materials,  from  which  we  may 
form  an  opinion  on  the  ancient  state  of  those  two  coun- 
tries, and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  civilization. 
Before,  however,  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  point  out  what  those  physical  laws  were 
which  determined  the  localities  of  American  civilization  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  why  it  was  that  in  these  countries 
alone,  society  should  have  been  organized  into  a  fixed 
and  settled  system,  while  the  rest  of  the  New  World  was 
peopled  by  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians.  Such  an  in- 
quiry will  be  found  highly  interesting,  as  aflfording  further 
proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and  indeed  irresistible,  force 
with  which  the  powers  of  Nature  have  controlled  the  for- 
tunes of  Man. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck, 
is  that  in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  the  original 
civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  countries ;  the  whole  of 
Peru  proper  being  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico  within  fhe  northern  tropic. 
How  the  heat  of  the  climate  operated  on  the  social  and 
political  arrangements  of  India  and  Egypt,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  examine  ;  and  it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved 
that  the  result  was  brought  about  by  diminishing  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and  thus  produc- 
ing a  very  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power. 
But,  besides  this,  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  a  country  affects  its  civiHzation,  and 
the  discussion  of  which  I  have  reserved  for  the  present 
moment,  because  it  may  be  more  clearly  illustrated  in 
America  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  New  World, 
the  scale  on  which  Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than 
in  the  Old,  and  her  forces  being  more  overpowering,  it  is 
evident  that  her  operations  on  mankind  may  be  studied 

can  find  *'la  civilisation  guatemalienne  ou  misteco-zapot^ue  et  mayaquiohe 
viyante  pour  nous  encore  dans  les  mines  de  Mitia  et  de  Palenque."  Mexiaw 
et  OtuUemalapar  Larenavdi^rt^  p.  8,  Paris,  1843.  Dr.  Prichard,  too,  refers 
the  ruins  in  Central  America  to  'Hhe  Mayan  race :"  see  Prichard  on  Ethnth 
logy^  in  Report  of  British  Assodatvm  for  1 847,  p.  252.  But  the  evidence  for 
these  and  similar  statements  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
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with  greater  advantage  than  in  countries  where  she  is 
weaker,  and  where,  therefore,  the  consequences  of  her 
movements  are  less  conspicuous. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  immense  influence 
which  an  abundant  national  food  has  been  shown  to  exer- 
cise, he  will  easily  understand  how,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  physical  phenomena,  the  civilization  of  America  was, 
of  necessity,  confineit  to  those  parts  where  alone  it  was 
found  by  the  discoverers  of  the  New  World.  For,  setting 
aside  the  chemical  and  geognostic  varieties  of  soil,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  two  causes  which  regulate  the  fertility  of 
every  country  are  heat  and  moisture.^^  Where  these  are 
abundant,  the  land  will  be  exuberant ;  where  they  are  de- 
ficient, it  will  be  sterile.  This  rule  is,  of  course,  in  its 
application  subject  to  exceptions,  arising  from  physical 
conditions  which  are  independent  of  it ;  but  if  other 
things  are  equal,  the  rule  is  invariable.  And  the  vast 
additions  which,  since  the  construction  of  isothermal  lines, 
have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  geographical  botany, 
enable  us  to  lay  this  dow^n  as  a  law  of  nature,  proved  not 
only  by  arguments  drawn  from  vegetable  physiology,  but 
also  .by  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  in  which  plants 
are  actually  distributed  in  different  countries.^^^ 

>^  Respecting  the  connexion  between  the  vegetable  productions  of  a 
country  and  its  geognostic  peculiaritiea,  little  is  yet  known  ;  bui  the  reader 
may  compare  MtyeiCi  Geography  of  Plants,  p.  64,  with  Repw%%  on  Botany  by 
the  Bay  Society ,  1846,  pp.  70, 71.  The  chemical  laws  of  soil  are  much  net- 
ter  understood,  and  have  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  use  of  manures. 
See  Turner's  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1310-1314 ;  Brande^s  Chemistry,  vol.  i. 
p.  691,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1867-1869 ;  Balfour's  Botany^  pp.  116-122  ;  Liebig  and 
Kopp's  Reports,  vol.  ii.  pp.  315,  328,  vol.  iii.  p.  463,  vol.  iv.  pp.  438,  442, 
446. 

"^  As  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  plants,  see  Hendow^s  Botany,  pp.  295-300,  and  Balfour's  Botany, 
pp.  560-563.  Meyen  {Oeog.  of  Plants,  p.  263)  says,  "  I,  therefore,  after 
allowing  for  local  circumstances,  bring  the  vegetation  of  islands  also  under 
that  law  of  nature,  according  to  which  the  number  of  species  constantly 
increases  with  increasing  heat  and  corresponding  humidity."  On  the  effect 
-of  temperature  alone,  compare  a  note  in  ErmarCs  Siberia,  vol.  L  pp.  64, 65, 
with  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society,  pp.  339,  340.  In  the  latter  work, 
it  is  supposed  that  heat  is  the  most  important  of  all  single  agents;  and  though 
this  is  probably  true,  still  the  influence  of  humidity  is  immense.  I  may 
mention  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that 
the  oxygen  used  by  seeds  during  germination,  is  not  always  taken  from  the 
air,  but  is  obtained  by  decomposing  water.    See  the  curious  experiments  of 
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A  general  survey  of  the  continent  of  America  will  il- 
lustrate the  connexion  between  this  law  and  the  subject 
now  before  us.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  moisture, 
all  the  great  rivers  in  the  New  World  are  on  the  eastern 
coast,  none  of  them  oh  the  western.  The  causes  of  this 
remarkable  fact  are  unknown  ;^^  but  it  is  certain  that 
neither  in  North,  nor  in  South  America,  does  one  con- 
siderable riyer  empty  itself  into  the  Pacific  ;  while  on  the 
opposite  side  there  are  numerous  rivers,  some  of  enor- 
mous magnitude,  all  of  great  importance,  as  the  Negro, 
the  La  Plata,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco, 
the  Mississippi,  the  Alabama,  the  Saint  John,  the  Potomac, 
the  Susquehannah,  the  Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  By  this  vast  water-system  the  soil  is 
towards  the  east  constantly  irrigated  :^^^  but  towards  the 
west  there  is  in  North  America  only  one  river  of  value, 
the  Oregon  ;^^®  while  in  South  America,  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  no  great 
river  at  all 

But  as  to  the  other  main  cause  of  fertility,  namely 
heat,  we  find  in  North  America  a  state  of  things  precisely 

Edwards  and  Colin  in  LiruUey's  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261, 262,  London,  1848  ; 
and  on  the  direct  nourishment  which  water  supplies  to  vegetables,  see  Bur- 
dach's  great  work,  Traits  de  Phydologiey  vol.  ix.  pp.  254, 398. 

>**  There  is  a  difference  between  the  watersheds  of  the  eastern  and 
western  ranges,  which  explains  this  in  part,  but  not  entirely  ;  and  even  if 
the  explanation  were  more  satisfactory  than  it  is,  it  is  too  proximate  to  the 

ghenomenon  to  have  much  scientific  value,  and  must  itself  be  referred  to 
igher  geological  considerations. 
>*'  Of  this  irrigation  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  an  estimate  Uiat  the 
Amazon  drains  an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles ;  that  its  mouth  is  ninety- 
six  miles  wide;  and  that  it  is  navigable  2200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Somer- 
ville's  Physical  Oeography^  vol.  i.  p.  423.  Indeed,  it  is  said  in  an  Essay  on 
the  Hydrography  of  »)uth  America  {Journal  of  X^togrufK  Soeiety,  vol.  ii.  p. 
250),  that  '*  with  the  exception  of  one  short  portage  of  three  miles,  water 
flows,  and  is  for  the  most  part  navigable,  between  Buenos  Ayres,  in  35^ 
south  latitude,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  nearly  9^  north.  See  also  on 
this  river-system,  vol.  v.  p.  93,  vol.  x.  p.  267.  In  regard  to  Korth  America, 
Mr.  Rogers  {Geology  of  North  Amwica^  p.  8,  Brit,  ^«o<?. /or  1834)  says, 
"  the  area  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries  is  computed  at 
1,099,000  square  miles."  Compare  RichardsoiCB  Arctic  Bj;peditionyroLu, 
p.  164. 

i^B  The  Oregon,  or  Columbia  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  forms  a  remark*- 
able  botanical  line,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Califomian  flora.  See 
Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Bay  Society  ^  p.  113. 
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the  reverse.  There  we  find  that  while  the  irrigation  is  on 
the  east,  the  heat  is  on  the  west.^^^  This  diflFerence  of 
temperature  between  the  two  coasts,  is  probably  connected 
with  some  great  meteorological  law ;  for  in  the  whole  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  the  eastern  part  of  continents 
and  of  islands  is  colder  than  th«  western.^*^  Whether, 
however,  this  is  owing  to  some  large  and  comprehensive 
cause,  or  whether  each  instance  has  a  cause  peculiar  to 
itself,  is  an  alternative,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
impossible  to  decide ;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  early  history  of  America  is  ex- 
tremely curious.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  two  great  ( 
conditions  of  fertility  have  not  been  united^'  in  any  part 
of  the  continent  north  of  Hsjico.  The  countries  on  the 
one  side  have  wanted  heat ;  those  on  the  other  side  have 
wanted  irrigation.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  being 
thus  impeded,  the  progress  of  society  was  stopped ;  and 
until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  knowledge  of  Europe 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  'America,  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  people  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  reaching 
even  that  imperfect  civilization  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  India  and  of  Egypt  easily  attained.^^^     On  the  other 

^  For  proof  that  the  mean  tempemture  of  the  western  coast  of  North 
America  is  higher  than  that  of  the  eastern  coast,  see  Jourtuzl  of  Geoaraph. 
Society f  vol.  ix.  p.  380,  vol.  xi.  pp.  168,  216;  Humboldt,  la  Nouvdle  Eb- 
ftogncy  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  336 ;  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition^  vol.  ii.  pp.  214, 
218, 219, 259, 260.  This  is  well  illustrated  hy  the  botanical  fact,  that  on 
the  west  coast  the  coniferse  grow  as  high  as  68°  or  70°  north  latitude ;  while 
on  the  east  their  northern  limit  is  60°.  See  an  Essay  on  the  Mgrphology 
of  the  GonifersB,  in  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society^  p.  8,  which  should 
be  compared  with  Forty  on  the  Climate  cf  the  United  ^ates  and  its  Endemic 
InflwuuseSy  New  York,  1842,  p.  89. 

■^  "  Writers  on  climate  Imve  remarked  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  conti- 
nents in  the  northern  hemisphere  have  a  lower  mean  temperature  than  the 
western  coasts."  Richards(m  on  North-American  Zoology,  p.  129,  Brit,  Assoc. 
for  1836  :  see  also  Report  for  1841,  Sections^  p.  28 ;  Uavis's  China,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  140, 141 ;  Journal  of  Qeograph,  Society,  vol.  xxii.  p.  176. 

^*^  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  early  state  of  the  North-American 
tribes  has  been  brought  together  by  Dr.  M^Guiloh  in  his  leanied  work, 
Researches  concemir*g  America,  pp.  119-146.  He  says,  p.  121,  that  they 
**  lived  together  without  laws  and  civil  regulations."  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  population  has  probably  never  been  fixed ;  and  we  now  know 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of  Asia  have  at  different  times  passed 
over  to  the  north-west  of  America,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tschuktschi,  who 
are  found  in  both  continents.    Indeed,  Dobell  was  so  struck  by  the  simi- 
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hand,  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  the  continent  sud- 
denly changes  its  form,  and,  rapidly  contracting,  becomes 
a  small  strip  of  land,  until  it  reaches  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  This  narrow  tract  was  the  centre  of  Mexican 
civilization  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  arguments 
will  easily  show  why  such  was  the  case ;  for  the  peculiar 
configuration  of  the  land  secured  a  very  large  amount  of 
coast,  and  thus  gave  to  the  southern  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica the  character  of  an  island.  Hence  there  arose  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  insular  climate,  namely,  an 
increase  of  moisture,  caused  by  the  watery  vapour  which 
springs  from  the  sea.^*^  While,  therefore,  the  position  of 
Mexico  near  the  equator  gave  it  heat,  the  shape  of  the 
land  gave  it  humidity ;  and  this  being  the  only  part  of 
North  America  in  which  these  two  conditions  were  united, 
it  was  likewise  the  only  part  which  was  at  all  civiUzed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  sandy  plains  of  Cali- 
fornia and  southern  Columbia,  instead  of  being  scorched 
into  sterility,  had  been  irrigated  by  the  rivers  of  the  east, 
or  if  the  rivers  of  the  east  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
heat  of  the  west,  the  result  of  either  combination  would 
have  been  that  exuberance  of  soil  by  which,  as  the  his-' 
tory  of  the  world  decisively  proves,  every  early  civiliza- 
tion was  preceded.  But  inasmuch  as,  of  the  two  elements 
of  fertility,  one  was  deficient  in  every  part  of  America 
north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  it  followed  that,  until  that 

larity  between  the  North-American  tribes  and  some  he  met  with  nearly 
as  far  west  as  Tomsk,  that  he  believed  their  origin  to  be  the  same.  Sc^ 
D6beU'8  Travels  in  KanUchatka  and  Siberia^  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  And  on 
this  question  of  intercourse  between  the  two  continents,  compare  Crantz^s 
History  of  Greenland^  vol.  i.  pp.  269,  260,  with  Richardson* s  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion^ vol.  i.  pp.  362,  363,  and  Prichard^i  Physical  History  of  Mankind^  vol.  iv. 
pp.  468-463,  vol.  v.  pp.  371,  378. 

**^  From  general  physical  considerations,  we  should  suppose  a  relation 
between  amount  of  rain  and  extent  of  coast ;  and  in  Europe,  where  alone 
we  have  extensive  meteorological  records,  the  connexion  has  been  proved 
statistically.  ^'  If  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
is  measured,  it  is  found  to  be  less,  other  things  being  equal,  as  we  recede 
from  the  sea-shore."  Kaefmlis  Meteorology^  1845,  p.  139.  Compare  pp.  91, 
94.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  grater  rarity  of  rain  as  we  advance  north  from 
Mexico.     I*  Au  nord  du  20%  surtout  depuis  les  22"^  au  30''  de  latitude,  les 

Sluies,  qui  ne  durent  que  pendant  les  mois  de  juin,  de  juillet,  d*aoilt  et 
e  septembre,  sont  peu  fr6quentes  dans  Tint^rieur  du  pays."  Huinboldt,  la 
NouvdU  E^agne^  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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line  was  passed,  civilization  could  gain  no  resting-place ; 
and  there  never  has  been  found,  and  we  may  confidently 
assert  never  will  be  found,  any  evidence  that  even  a  single 
ancient  nation,  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous  continent, 
was  able  to  make  much  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  or 
organize  itself  into  a  fixed  and  permanent  society. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  physical  agents  which  controlled 
the  early  destinies  of  North  America.  But  in  reference 
to  South  America,  a  different  train  of  circumstances  came 
into  play ;  for  the  law  by  virtue  of  which  the  eastern  coasts 
are  colder  than  the  western,  is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the 
southern  hemisphere,  but  is  replaced  by  another  law  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  North  of  the  equator,  the  east  is  colder 
than  the  west ;  south  of  the  equator,  the  east  is  hotter 
than  the  west.^^  If  now,  we  connect  this  fact  with  what 
has  been  noticed  respecting  the  vast  river-system  which 
distinguishes  the  east  of  America  from  the  west,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  in  South  America  there  exists  that 
cooperation  of  heat  and  humidity  in  which  North  Ame- 
rica is  deficient.  The  result  is,  that  the  soil  in  the  eastern 
part  of  South  America  is  remarkable  for  its  exuberance, 
not  only  within  the  tropic,  but  considerably  beyond  it ; 
the  south  of  Brazil,  and  even  part  of  Uruguay,  possessing 
a  fertility  not  to  be  found  in  any  country  of  North  Ame- 
rica situated  under  a  corresponding  latitude. 

On  a  hasty  view  of  the  preceding  generalizations,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  eastern  side  of  South  America, 
being  thus  richly  endowed  by  nature,^**  would  have  been 

14S  «  xhe  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
continents  and  islands,  has  also  been  observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
but  here  the  west  coasts  are  colder  than  the  east,  while  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  east  coasts  are  the  colder."  MeyerCa  Geography  of  Plants j 
1846,  p.  24. 

'♦*  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever 
pablished  on  South  America,  was  struck  hj  this  superiority  of  the  eastern 
coast ;  and  he  mentions  that  '^  fruits  which  ripen  well  and  are  very  abun- 
dimt,  such  as  the  grape  and  fig,  in  latitude  41  on  the  east  coast,  succeed 
very  poorly  in  a  lower  latitude  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent.*'  Dar- 

/  win* 9  Journal  of  Researches y  Lond.  1840,  p.  268.      Compare  Meyen's  Oeog. 
of  Plants^  pp.  25,  188.    So  that  the  proposition  of  Daniell  {MOeoroloaical 

^    Essays y  p.  104.  sec.  xiv.)  is  expressed  too  generally,  and  should  be  confined 
to  continents  north  of  the  equator. 
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the  seat  of  one  of  those  civilizations,  which,  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  similar  causes  produced.  But  if  we  look  a 
little  further,  we  shall  find  that  what  has  just  been  pointed 
out,  by  no  means  exhausts  even  the  physical  bearings  of 
this  subject,  and  that  we  must  take  into  consideration  a 
third  great  agent,  which  has  sufficed  to  neutralize  the  na- 
tural results  of  the  other  two,  and  to  retain  in  barbarism 
the  inhabitants  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
most  flourishing  of  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 

The  agent  to  which  I  allude  is  the  trade- wind ;  a 
striking  phenomenon,  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
all  the  civilizations  anterior  to  those  of  Europe  were 
greatly  and  injuriously  influenced.  This  wind  covers  no 
less  than  56**  of  latitude ;  28*"  north  of  the  equator,  and 
28"*  south  of  it.^^^  In  this  large  tract,  which  comprises 
some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  the  trade- 
wind  blows,  during  the  whole  year,  either  from  the  north- 
east or  from  the  south-east.^^  The  causes  of  this  regu- 
larity are  now  well  understood,  and  are  knovm  to  depend 
partly  on  the  displacement  of  air  at  the  equator,  and 
partly  on  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  cold  air  from 
the  poles  is  constantly  flowing  towards  the  equator,  and 
thus  producing  northerly  winds  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  southerly  winds  in  the  southern.  These 
winds  are,  however,  deflected  from  their  natural  course 
by  the  movement  of  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis 
from  west  to  east.  And  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is, 
of  course,  more  rapid  at  the  equator  than  elsewhere,  it 
happens  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator  the 
speed  is  so  great  as  to  outstrip  the  movements  of  the 

»«  The  trade-winds  sometimes  reach  the  thirtieth  parallel.  See  DanidPs 
Meteorological  EsmySy  p.  469.  Dt.  Traill  {Physical  Geography ,  Edin.  1838, 
p.  200)  says,  "  they  extend  to  about  30°  on  each  side  of  the  equator :''  but 
I  believe  they  are  rarely  found  so  high;  though  Robertson  is  certainly 
wrong  in  supposing  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the  tropics ;  HiMory  of 
Amerioa^  book  iv.  in  Robert9on*s  Works^  p.  781. 

^**  '*  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  trade-wind  blows  from  the  north- 
east^ and  in  the  southern  from  the  south-east."  Meyen's  Geog,  of  PlarUSy 
p.  42.  Compare  WaUh^e  Brasil^  vol.  i.  p.  112,  vol.  ii.  p.  494 ;  and  on  the 
"  tropical  east-wind"  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  see  Forry's  Climate  of  the  United 
States^  p.  206.  Dr.  Forty  says  that  it  has  given  to  the  growth  of  the  trees 
*'  an  inclination  from  the  sea. " 
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atmosphere  from  the  poles,  and  forcing  them  into  another 
direction,  gives  rise  to  those  easterly  currents  which  are 
called  trade-winds.^*^  What,  however,  we  are  now  rather 
concerned  with,  is  not  so  much  an  explanation  of  the 
trade- winds,  as  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  great 
physical  phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
South  America. 

The  trade-wind,  blowing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  proceeding  from  the  east,  crosses  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  therefore  reaches  the  land  surcharged 
with  the  vapours  accumulated  in  its  passage.  These  va- 
pours, on  touching  the  shore,  are,  at  periodical  intervals, 
condensed  into  rain ;  and  as  their  progress  westward 
is  checked  by  that  gigantic  chain  of  the  Andes,  which 
they  are  unable  to  pass,^^  they  pour  the  whole  of  their 
moistnre  on  Brazil,  which,  in  consequence,  is  often  deluged 
by  the  most  destructive  torrents.^^  This  abundant  supply, 
being  aided  by  that  vast  river-system  peculiar  to  the 
eastern  part  of  America,  and  being  also  accompanied  by 
heat,  has  stimulated  the  soil  into  an  activity  unequalled 

^*^  Respecting  the  causes  of  the  trade-winds,  see  SomerviUe's  Connexion 
of  the  Physical  Sciences^  pp.  136,  137  ;  Ledie^s  Natural  Philosophy^  p.  518 ; 
DanidVs  Meteorological  Mtiays^  pp.  44,  102,  476-481 ;  Kaemtz^a  Meteorology^ 
pp.  37-39  ;  ProiU'i  Bridgewater  Treaiise^  pp.  254-256.  The  discovery  of  the 
true  theory  is  often  ascribed  to  Mr.  Baniell ;  but  Hadley  was  the  real  dis- 
coyerer.  Note  in  ProtU^  p.  257.  The  monsoons,  which  popular  writers  fre- 
quentlj  confuse  with  the  trade-winds,  are  said  to  be  caused  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  land,  and  by  the  difference  between  its  temperature  and  that  of 
the  sea :  see  Kaemtz,  pp.  42-45.  On  what  may  be  called  the  conversion  of 
the  trades  into  monsoons,  according  to  the  laws  very  recently  promulgated 
by  M.  Dove,  see  Report  of  British  Association  for  1847  (TVarwoc.  of  Sections^ 
p.  30),  and  Report  for  1848,  p.  94.  The  monsoons  are  noticed  in  Humhcldt's 
CkmAos,  voL  ii.  p.  485 ;  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  xviii.  part  i.  p.  261 ;  Thirl- 
waWs  History  of  OreeeCy  vol.  vii.  pp.  13,  55 ;  Journal  of  Oeograph  Society , 
vol.  ii.  p.  90,  voL  iv.  pp.  8-9,  148, 149, 169,  vol.  xi.  p.  162,  vol.  xv.  pp.  146- 
149,  vol.  xvi.  p.  165,  voL  xviii.  pp.  67,  68,  voL  xxiii.  p.  112 ;  Low^s  Sara- 
voir,  p.  30. 

"•  LyeWs  Principles  of  Oeology^  pp.  201,  714,  716  :  see  also  Sonvermlle's 
Physical  Geography y  voL  ii.  p.  71.  And  on  this  confining  power  of  the  Cor- 
diUera  of  the  Andes,  see  Amra^  Voyages  dans  I'Amirique  MeridionedCy  vol.  i. 
p.  33.  According  to  Dr.  Tschudi,  the  eastern  chain  is  properly  the  Andes, 
and  the  western  the  Cordillera ;  but  this  distinction  is  rarely  made.  Tschttdi's 
Travels  in  Peru,  p.  290. 

>^  On  the  rain  of  Brazil,  see  DanieWs  Meteorological  Essays,  p.  335;  Dar- 
mn*s  Journal,  pp.  11, 33 ;  Spix  and  Marlins's  Travels  in  Brazil,  voL  ii.  p.  113 ; 
Gardner's  Travels  in  BragS,  pp.  63,  99, 114,  175,  233,  394 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  world.^^^  Brazil,  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  covered  with  a  vege- 
tation of  incredible  profusion.  Indeed,  so  rank  and  luxu- 
riant is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot  in  the  very 
wantonness  of  power.  A  great  part  of  this  immense 
country  is  filled  with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose 
noble  trees,  blossoming  in  unrivalled  beauty,  and  exquisite 
with  a  thousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce  in  endless 
prodigality.  On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  gor- 
geous plumage,  which  nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  re- 
cesses. Below,  their  base  and  trunks  are  crowded  with 
brushwood,  creeping  plants,  innumerable  parasites,  all 
swarming  with  life.  There,  too,  are  myriads  of  insects 
of  every  variety  ;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form ; 
serpents  and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly  beauty :  all  of 
which  find  means  of  existence  in  this  vast  workshop  and 
repository  of  Natiu'e.  And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  this  land  of  marvels,  the  forests  are  skirted  by  enor- 
mous meadows,  which,  reeking  with  heat  and  moisture, 
supply  nourishment  to  countless  herds  of  wild  cattle,  that 
browse  and  fatten  on  their  herbage ;  while  the  adjoining 
plains,  rich  in  another  form  of  life,  are  the  chosen  abode 
of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious  animals,  which  prey  on 
each  other,  but  which  it  might  almost  seem  no  human 
power  can  hope  to  extirpate.^^^ 

>*•  Dr.  Gardner,  who  looked  at  these  things  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist, 
says  that  near  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  heat  and  moisture  are  suflScient  to  com- 
pensate even  the  poorest  soil ;  so  that  *^  rocks,  on  which  scarcely  a  trace 
of  earth  is  to  be  observed,  are  covered  with  vellozias,  tillandsias,  melasto- 
macese,  cacti,  orchideae,  and  ferns,  and  all  in  the  vigour  of  life."  Oardner^s 
Travels  in  Brazil^  p.  9.    See  also  on  this  combination,  Walshes  Brassily  vol.  ii. 

Ep.  297,  298,  a  curious  description  of  the  rainy  season :  "  For  eight  or  nine 
ours  a  day,  during  some  weeks,  I  never  had  a  dry  shirt  on  me ;  and  the 
clothes  I  divested  myself  of  at  night,  I  put  on  quite  wet  in  the  morning. 
When  it  did  not  rain,  which  was  very  rare,  there  shone  out  in  some  places 
a  burning  sun ;  and  we  went  smoking  along,  the  wet  exhaling  by  the  heat^ 
as  if  we  were  dissolving  into  vapour. " 

"*  On  the  natural  history  of  Brazil,  I  have  compared  a  few  notices  in 
Swainson^s  Geography  of  Animals^  pp.  75-87,  with  Cuvier,  Mgne  Animal, 
vol.  i.  p.  460,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  65,  66,  89,  vol.  iv.  pp.  51,  76,  258,  320,  394, 
485,  561,  vol.  V.  pp.  40,  195,  272,  334,  653 ;  Azara,  Amh^ique  MMdwnaUy 
vol.  i.  pp.  244-388,  and  the  greater  part  of  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  WiivchUr,  Oe- 
schichte  der  Botanik,  pp.  378,  576-578  ;  Sovthey^s  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  L 
p.  27,  vol.  iii.  pp.  315,  823  j  Gardner's  Brazil,  pp.  18,  32-34,  41-44,  131, 
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Such  is  the  flow  and  abundance  of  life  by  which  Brazil 
is  marked  above  all  the  other  countries  of  the  earth.^^^ 
But,  amid  this  pomp  and  splendour  of  Nature,  no  place  is 
left  for  Man.  He  is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  ma- 
jesty with  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  forces  that  oppose 
him  are  so  formidable,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
make  head  against  them,  never  able  to  rally  against  their 
accumulated  pressure.  The  whole  of  Brazil,  notwith- 
standing it5  immense  apparent  advantages,  has  always 
remained  entirely  uncivilized ;  its  inhabitants  wandering 
savages,  incompetent  to  resist  those  obstacles  which  the 
very  bounty  of  Nature  had  put  in  their  way.  For  the 
natives,  like  every  people  in  the  infancy  of  society,  are 
averse  to  enterprise  ;  and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
arts  by  which  physical  impediments  are  removed,  they 
have  never  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that 
stopped  their  social  progress.  Indeed,  those  difficulties  are 
so  serious,  that  during  more  than  three  hundred  years 
the  resources  of  European  knowledge  have  been  vainly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to -get  rid  of  them.  Along 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  there  has  been  introduced  from  Eu- 
rope a  certain  amount  of  that  civilization,  which  the  na- 
tives by  their  own  efforts  could  never  have  reached.  But 
such  civilization,  in  itself  very  imperfect,  has  never  pene- 
trated the  recesses  of  the  country ;  and  in  the  interior 
there  is  still  found  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
has  always  existed.  The  people,  ignorant,  and  therefore 
brutal,  practising  no  restraint,  and  recognizing  no  law, 


330 ;  Spix  and  Martins' s  BrazU,  vol.  i.  pp.  207-209,  238-248,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131 , 
160-163.  And  as  to  the  forests,  which  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
SomerviUe'a  Physical  Geog.  vol.  ii.  pp.  204-206 ;  Prichard^s  Physical  History^ 
vol.  V.  p.  497  ;  DarvMs  Journal^  pp.  11,  24 ;  Walshes  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  145, 
YoL  ii.  pp.  29,  30,  253. 

^*  This  extraordinary  richness  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  seen  it.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  travelled  in  some  very  fertile  countries, 
mentions  "  the  exceeding  fecundity  of  nature  which  characterizes  Brazil." 
Walsh's  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  And  a  very  eminent  naturalist,  Mr.  Darwin, 
says  (Journal,  p.  29),  "In  England,  any  person  fond  of  natural  history  en- 
joys in  his  walks  a  ^eat  advantage,  hy  always  having  something  to  attract 
his  attention ;  but  m  these  fertile  climates,  teeming  with  life,  the  attrac- 
tions are  so  numerous  that  he  is  scarcely  able  to  walk  at  all." 
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continue  to  live  on  in  tlieir  old  and  inveterate  barbarism.^^ 
In  their  country,  the  physical  causes  are  so  active,  and 
do  their  work  on  a  scale  of  such  unrivalled  magnitude, 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  escape  from 
the  effects  of  their  united  action.  The  progress  of  agri- 
culture is  stopped  by  impassable  forests,  and  the  harvests 
are  destroyed  by  innumerable  insects,^^*  The  mountains 
are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers  are  too  wide  to  bridge ; 
every  thing  is  contrived  to  keep  back  the  human  mind, 
and  repress  its  rising  ambition.  It  is  thus  that  the  ener- 
gies of  Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  Man.  Nowhere 
else  is  there  so  painful  a  contrast  between  the  grandeur 
of  the  external  world  and  the  littleness  of  the  internal. 
And  the  mind,  cowed  by  this  unequal  struggle,  has  not 
only  been  unable  to  advance,  but  without  foreign  aid  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  receded.  For  even  at  present, 
with  all  the  improvements  constantly  introduced  from 
Europe,  there  are  no  signs  of  real  progress ;  while  not- 
withstanding the  frequency  of  colonial  settlements,  less 
than  one-fiftieth  of  the  land  is  cultivated.^^^  The  habits 
of  the  people  are  as  barbarous  as  ever ;  and  as  to  their 

"'  Azara  (AmMqtie  Miridionale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-168)  gives  a  curious,  but 
occasiooally  a  disgusting  account  of  the  savage  natives  in  that  part  of  BrazU. 
south  of  16^,  to  which  his  observations  wei'e  limited.  And  as  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  parts,  see  Hendei'son's  History  of  Brazil,  pp.  28,  29, 107, 173, 
248,  316,  473 ;  M^Cvlloh's  Researches  concerning  America,  p.  77 ;  and  the 
more  recent  account  of  Dr.  Martins,  in  Journal  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  191-199.  Even  in  1817,  it  was  rare  to  see  a  native  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
{Svix  and  Martins* s  Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  142) ;  and  Dr.  Gardner  (Tra- 
vis in  Brazil,  pp.  61,  62)  says,  that  '*  more  than  one  nation  of  Indians  in 
Brazil  *'  have  returned  to  that  savage  life  from  which  they  had  apparently 
been  reclaimed. 

»**  Sir  C.  Lyell  {Principles  of  Oedogy,  p.  682)  notices  "  the  incredible 
number  of  insects  which  lay  waste  the  crops  in  Brazil ;"  and  Mr.  Swainson, 
who  had  travelled  in  that  country,  says,  "  The  red  ants  of  Brazil  are  so 
destructive,  and  at  the.  same  time  so  prolific,  that  they  frequently  dispute 
possession  of  the  ground  with  the  husbandman,  defy  all  his  skill  to  extir- 
pate their  colonies,  and  fairly  compel  him  to  leave  his  fields  uncultivated." 
Swainson  on  the  Geography  and  Classification  of  Animals,  p.  87.  See  more 
about  these  insects  in  Darwin* s  Journal,  pp.  37-43 ;  SoiUhey's  Historif  of 
BrazU,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  266,  333-336,  343,  vol.  ii.  pp.  366,  642,  vol.  iii.  p. 
876 ;  Spix  and  Martius*s  Travds  in  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  269,  vol.  ii.  p.  117 ; 
Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal,  vol.  iv.  p.  320. 

iM  Q^he  cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  from  1}  to  2  per  cent.  See  M'Ciil- 
locKs  Geog.  Dict.y  1849,  vol.  L  p.  430. 
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numbers,  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  Brazil,  the 
country  where,  of  all  others,  physical  resources  are  most 
powerful,  where  both  vegetables  and  animals  are  most 
abundant,  where  the  soil  is  watered  by  the  noblest  rivers, 
and  the  coast  studded  by  the  finest  harbours, — this  im- 
mense territory,  which  is  more  than  twelve  times  the 
size  of  France,  contains  a  population  not  exceeding  six 
millions  of  people.^^ 

These  considerations  sufficiently  explain  why  it  is, 
that  in  the  whole  of  Brazil  there  are  no  monuments  even 
of  the  most  imperfect  civihzation ;  no  evidence  that  the 
people  had,  at  any  period,  raised  themselves  above  the 
state  in  which  they  were  found  when  their  country  was 
first  discovered^  But  immediately  opposite  to  Brazil  there 
is  another  country,  which,  though  situated  in  the  same 
continent,  and  lying  under  the  same  latitude,  is  subjected 
to  different  physical  conditions^.and  therefore  was  the 
scene  of  different  social  results-  This  is  the  celebrated 
kingdom  of  Peru,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  southern 
tropic,  and  which,  from  the  circumstances  just  stated,  was 
naturally  the  only  part  of  South  America  where  any  thing 
approaching  to  civilization  could  be  attained.  In  Brazil, 
the  heat  of  the  climate  was  accompanied  by  a  twofold 
irrigation,  arising  first  from  the  immense  river-system , 
incidental  to  the  eastern  coast ;  and  secondly,  from  the 
abundant  moisture  deposited  by  the  trade-winds.  From . 
this  combination  there  resulted  that  unequalled  fertility,  ^ 
which,  so  far  as  Man  was  concerned,  defeated  its  own 
ends,  stopping  his  progress  by.  an  exuberance,  which,  had 
it  been  less  excessive,  it  would  have  aided.  For,  as  we 
have  clearly  seen,  when:  the  productive  powers  of  Nature 

»*•  During  the  present  century,  the  population  of  Brazil  has  been  differ- 
ently stated  at  different  times;  the  highest  computation  being  7,000,000, 
and  the  lowest  4,000,000.  Comp.  HunU>oldt^  Nauv»  Espoffney  vol.  ii.  p.  866 ; 
Gardner's  Brazil,  p.  12;  M'CuUoch's  Geog.  Diet.,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  430, 434. 
Mr.  Walsh  describes  BrazU  as  '^  abounding  in  lands  of  the  most  exuberant 
fertility,  but  nearly  destitute  of  inhabitants."  Walsh'' s  Brazil^  voL  i.  p.  248. 
This  was  in  1828  and  1829,  since  which  the  European  population  has  in- 
creased ;  but,  on  the  whole,  6,000,000  seems  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
can  only  be  known  approximatively.  In  AlisorCs  History,  vol.  z.  p.  229,  the 
number  given  is  6,000,000;  but  the  area  also  is  rather  understated. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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are  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  uncirilized  men  is  unable  to  cope  with  them,  or 
in  any  way  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage.  If,  how- 
ever, those  powers,  being  very  active,  are  nevertheless 
confined  within  manageable  limits,  there  arises  a  state  of 
things  similar  to  that  noticed  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  where 
the  profusion  of  Nature,  instead  of  hindering  social  pro- 
gress, favoured  it,  by  encouraging  that  accumulation  of 
wealth,  without  some  share  of  which,  progress  is  impos- 
sible. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  physical  conditions  by 
which  civilization  was  originally  determined,  we  have  to 
look,  not  merely  at  the  exuberance,  but  also  at  what  may 
be  called  the  manageability  of  Nature ;  that  is,  we  have 
to  consider  the  ease  with  which  the  resources  may  be 
used,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  resources  themselves. 
Applying  this  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  find  that  they 
were  the  countries  of  America  where  this  combination 
most  happily  occurred.  For  though  their  resources  were 
much  less  numerous  than  those  of  Brazil,  they  were  far 
more  easy  to  control ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat- 
of  the  climate  brought  into  play  those  other  laws  by 
which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  all  the  early  civili- 
zations were  greatly  influenced.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  observed,  that  even 
in  reference  to  latitude,  the  present  limit  of  Peru  to  the 
south  corresponds  with  the  ancient  limit  of  Mexico  to  the 
north ;  while,  by  a  striking,  but  to  me  perfectly  natural 
coincidence,  both  these  boundaries  are  reached  before  the 
tropical  line  is  passed ;   the  boundary  of  Mexico  being 

JV  N.  lat.,  that  of  Peru  2H"  S.  lat.i*^ 

^  Such  is  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history,  when 
comprehensively  studied,  presents  to  our  view.  And  if 
we  compare  Mexico  and  Peru  with  those  countries  of  the 
Old  World  which  have  been  already  noticed,  we  shall  find, 

1^'  Yidaoa  being  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  present  PeniYian  coast; 
though  the  conquests  of  Peru,  incorporated  with  the  empire,  extended  fiir 
into  Chili,  and  within  a  few  degnses  of  Patagonia.  In  regard  to  Mexico, 
the  northern  limit  of  the  empire  was  21^  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  19°  on 
the  Pacific.  Prescott*s  History  of  Mexico^  vol,  i.  p.  2. 
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as  in  all  the  civilizations  anterior  to  those  of  Europe,  that 
their  social  phenomena  were  subordinate  to  their  physical 
laws.  In  the  first  place,  the  characteristics  of  their  na- 
tional food  were  precisely  those  met  with  in  the  most 
flourishing  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  although  few 
of  the  nutritious  vegetables  belonging  to  the  Old  World 
were  found  in  the  New,  their  place  was  supplied  by 
others  exactly  analogous  to  rice  and  dates ;  that  is  to 
say,  marked  by  the  same  abundance,  by  the  same  facilit)^ 
of  growth,  and  by  the  same  exuberant  returns ;  there- 
fore, followed  by  the  same  social  results.  In  Mexico  and 
Peru,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  has  al- 
ways been  maize,  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  peculia^to  the  American  continent.^^®  This,  like  rice 
and  dates,  is  eminently  the  product  of  a  hot  climate  ;  and 
although  it  is  said  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  upwards 
of  7,000  feet,^^^  it  is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  fortieth  pa- 
rallel,^®^  and  its  exuberance  rapidly  diminishes  with  the 
diminution  of  temperature.  Thus,  for  example,  in  New 
California  its  average  yield  is  seventy  or  eighty  fold  ;^®^ 

'^^  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  maize :  Hei/nierj 
Economie  des  AraheSy  pp.  94, 95.  But  later  and  more  careful  researches  seem 
to  have  ascertained  beyond  much  doubt  that  it  was  unknown  before  America 
was  discovered.  Compare  MeyenU  Gtography  of  Plants^  pp.  44,  303,  304 ; 
Walckenaer'a  note  in  Azara^  AmSrtque  MSriaionale,  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  Cuvier,  Pro- 
gr^B  de$  Sciences  Naturdtes^  vol.  ii.  p.  364 ;  Cuvier,  Eloges  Historiqties,  vol.  ii. 
p.  178;  IxmdwfCg  Encydopcedia  of  Agri(mUure,Vt  829;  M^'Cvlloch's  Diet,  of 
Commerce,  1849,  p.  831.  The  casual  notices  or  maize  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  the 
native  Mexican  historian,  show  its  general  use  as  an  article  of  food  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards :  see  IxtlHsochitly  Hietoire  des  Chichimiqttes^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  63, 64, 240,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

"•  **  Maize,  indeed,  grows  to  the  height  of  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  only  predominates  between  3,000  and  6,000  of  elevation.'*  Liitd- 
ley's  VeoetMe  Kingdom,  1847,  p.  112.  This  refers  to  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America ;  but  the  Zea  Mais  is  said  to  have  been  raised  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Pyrenees  "at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet."  See  Austen  on  the 
FiJTty  Days*  Maize,  in  Report  of  Brit,  Asioc,  for  1849,  Trans,  of  See,  p.  68. 

»••  M.  Meyen  {Oeog.  of  Plants,  p.  302)  and  Mr.  Balfour  (Botany,  p.  667) 
suppose  that  in  America  40°  is  about  its  limit ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  its  extensive  cultivation ;  but  it  is  grown  certainly  as  high  as  62°,  per- 
haps as  high  as  64°,^orth  latitude :  see  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition,  1861, 
voL  ii.  pp.  49,  234. 

"•  "  Sous  la  zone  temp^r^,  entre  les  33  et  38  degr^s  de  latitude,  par 
exemple  dans  la  Nouvelle  Califomie,  le  mals  ne  produit,  en  g6n6ral,  auu^e 
commune,  que  70  ii  80  grains  pour  un."  Humboldt,  la  NouvdU  Espagne, 
vol.  iL  p.  376. 
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but  in  Mexico  proper  the  same  grain  yields  three  or  four 
hundred  fold,  and,  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
even  eight  hundred  fold.^^^ 

A  people  who  derived  their  sustenance  from  a  plant 
of  such  extraordinary  fecundity,  had  little  need  to  exer- 
cise their  industrious  energies ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  had  every  opportunity  of  increasing  their  numbers, 
and  thus  producing  a  train  of  social  and  political  conse- 
quences similar  to  those  which  I  have  noticed  in  India 
and  in  Egypt.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  addition  to 
maize,  other  kinds  of  food  to  which  the  same  remarks  are 
applicable.  The  potato,  which,  in  Ireland,  has  brought 
about  such  injurious  effects  by  stimulating  the  growth 
of  population,  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  P^u ;  and  al- 
though this  is  denied  by  a  very  high  authority ,^^  there 
is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt  that  it  was  found  there  in  great 
abundanc-e  when  the  country  was  first  discovered  by  the 
Europeans.^^  In  Mexico,  potatoes  were  unknown  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  both  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians lived  to  a  great  extent  on  the  produce  of  the  ba- 
nana ;  a  vegetable  whose  reproductive  powers  are  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  nothing  but  the  precise  and  unimpeach- 
able testimon}^  of  which  we  are  possessed  could  make 

i<»  «<  La  f6condit6  du  Tlaolli,  ou  mais  mexicain,  est  au-delk  de  tout  ce  que 
Ton  peut  imaginer  en  Europe.  La  plante,  &vori8^  par  de  fortes  chaleurs  et 
par  beaucoup  d*humidit6,  acquiert  une  hauteur  de  deux  a  trois  metres.  Dans 
les  belles  plaiues  qui  8*6tendent  depuis  San  Juan  del  Rio  k  Queretaro,  par 
exemple  dans  les  terres  de  la  grande  m^tairie  de  TEsperanza,  une  fan^ue 
de  mais  en  produit  quelquefois  huit  cents.  Des  terrains  fertiles  en  donnent 
ann^  commune  trois  ^  quatre  cents."  Jlumhcldty  Nouv.  Enxufne^  vol.  ii. 
p.  374.  Nearly  the  same  estimate  is  given  by  Mr.  Ward  :  see  Ward's  Mexico^ 
vol.  i.  p.  32,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  In  Central  America  (Guatemala),  maize  returns 
three  hundred  for  one.  Mexiqtie  et  Ghtatemala  par  Larenatuli'ire,  p.  957. 

**>  '*  La  pomme  de  terre  n'est  pas  indigene  au  P6rou."  Humboldt,  ^ouv, 
.Espofftie,  vol.  ii.  p.  400.  On  the  other  hand,  Cuvier  (Htstoire  des  Sciences 
NaturdUe,  part  ii.  p.  185)  peremptorily  says,  '*il  est  impo9sible.de  douter 
qu'elle  ne  soit  ori^maire  du  P6rou  :"  see  also  his  Elopes  Historu/ues,  vol.  ii. 
p.  171.  Compare  Wincklery  Gesch,  der  Botanii,  p.  92: '"  Von  einem  gewissen 
Carate  unter  den  Gewachsen  Peru's  mit  dem  Namen  papas  aufgefuhrt." 

>**  And  has  been  used  ever  since  for  food.  On  the  Peruvian  potato,  com- 
pare TschudVe  Travels  in  Peru,  pp.  178,  368,  386;  UUoas  Votfoge  to  South 
America,  vol.  i.  pp.  287,  288.  In  Southern  Peru,  at  the  height  of  13,000 
or  14,000  feet,  a  curious  process  takes  place,  the  starch  of  the  potato  being 
frozen  into  saccharine.  See  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Bollaert  in  Journal  ^ 
Oeograph,  Society,  vol.  xxi.  p.  119. 
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them  at  all  credible.  This  remarkable  plant  is,  in  Ame- 
rica, intimately  connected  with  the  physical  laws  of  cli- 
mate ;  since  it  is  an  article  of  primary  importance  for 
the  subsistence  of  man  whenever  the  temperature  passes 
a  certain  point. ^^  Of  its  nutritive  poVeers,  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  an  acre  sown  with  it  will  support  more  than 
fifty  persons ;  whereas  the  same  amount  of  land  sown 
with  wheat  in  Europe  will  only  support  two  persons.^*^ 
As  to  the  exuberance  of  its  growth,  it  is  calculated  that, 
other  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  its  produce  is 
forty-four  times  greater  than  that  of  potatoes,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  times  greater  thai}  that  of  wheat.^^*^ 
It  will  now  be  easily  understood  why  it  was  that,  in 
all  important  respects,  the  civilizations  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt. 
In  these  four  countries,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others  in 
Southern  Asia  and  Central  America,  there  existed  an 
amount  of  knowledge,  despicable  indeed  if  tried  by  an 
European  standard,  but  most  remarkable  if  contrasted 
with  the  gross  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  ad- 
joining and  cotemporary  nations.  But  in  all  of  them 
there  was  the  same  inability  to  diffuse  even  that  scanty 
civilization  which  they  really  possessed ;  there  was  the 
same  utter  absence  of  any  thing  approaching  to  the  de- 
mocratic spirit ;  there  was  the  same  despotic  power  on 
the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  same  contempt-  * 
ible  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  lower.  For,  as  we 
have  clearly  seen,  all  these   civilizations   were   affected 

"»  Humboldt  {Ncuv,  Etpa^j  vol  ii.  p.  359)  says,  "partoutoii  la  chaleur 
moyenne  de  Tann^e  excMe  viDgt-quatre  degr6s  centigrades,  le  fruit  du  ba- 
naDier  est  un  objet  de  culture  da  plus  grand  int^rdt  pour  la  subsistanoe  de 
rhomme."  Compare  BuUoci^s  Mexico,  p.  281. 

»"  Jf'CtUloch's  Oeograph.  Diet.,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

M'  «  Je  doute  qu'il  existe  une  autre  plante  sur  le  globe,  qui,  sur  un 
petit  espace  de  terrain,  puisse  produire  une  masse  de  substance  nourrissante 
aussi  considerable.*'  ....  ''  Le  produit  des  bananes  est  par  consequent  Ik 
oelui  du  froment  comme  133 :  1—^  oelui  des  pommes  de  terre  comme  44: 1.'* 
HumMdt,  NmvdU  E$pagne,  voL  ii.  pp.  362,  363.  See  also  PitnU's  Bridge- 
wUer  TreatiM^  p.  333,  edit.  1845 ;  FrescoU's  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  131,  132;  Pres- 
cotts  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  Earlier  notices,  but  very  imperfect  ones,  of  this 
remarkable  vegetable  may  be  found  in  UUoa's  SotOh  America,  vol.  i.  p.  74 ; 
and  in  BoyW$  Works^  vol.  iii.  p.  590. 
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by  certain  physical  causes,  which,  though  favourable  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  were  unfavourable  to  a  just 
subdivision  of  it.  And  as  the  knowledge  of  men  was  still 
in  its  infancy ,^^®  it  was  found  impossible  to  struggle  against 
these  physical  agents,  or  prevent  them  from  producing 
those  eflFects  on  the  social  organization  which  I  have 
attempted  to  trace.  Both  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  the 
arts,  and  particularly  those  branches  of  them  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  6f  the  wealthy  classes,  were  cul- 
tivated with  great  success.  The  houses  of  the  higher 
ranks  were  filled  with  ornaments  and  utensils  of  ad- 
mirable workmanship ;  their  chambers  were  hung  with 
splendid  tapestries ;  their  dresses  and  their  personal  de- 
corations betrayed  an  almost  incredible  expense ;  their 
jewels  of  exquisite  and  varied  form  ;  their  rich  and  flowing 
robes  embroidered  with  the  rarest  feathers,  collected  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire :  all  supplying  evi- 
dence of  the  possession  of  unlimited  wealth,  and  of  the  os- 
tentatious prodigality  with  which  that  wealth  waswasted.^^* 
Immediately  below  this  class  came  the  people  ;  and  what 
their  condition  was,  may  be  easily  imagined.  In  Peru 
the  whole  of  the  taxes  were  paid  by  them ;  the  nobles 

^**  The  only  science  with  which  they  had  much  acquaintance  was  astro- 
nomy, which  the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  considerable 
success.  Compare  the  remark  of  La  Place,  in  Humboldt^  Nouvdle  Esptufne^ 
•  vol.  i.  p.  92,  with  Prichard'^  Phvncal  Ilistar^y  vol.  v.  pp.  323,  329 ;  M^'Cul- 
loh^s  Researches^  pp.  201-225  j  Larenattdi^*s  Mexique^  pp.  51,  52 ;  Hum" 
bdcU's  CosmoSy  vol.  iv.  p.  466 ;  Journal  of  Geog.  Society^  vol.  viL  p.  3. 
However,  their  astronomy,  as  might  be  expected,  was  accompanied  by 
astrology :  see  Ixtlilxochitl^  Histoire  des  Chichimeqnes,  vol.  i.  p.  16S,  vol.  iL 
pp.94,  111. 

^  The  works  of  art  produced  by  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  are  under- 
rated by  Robertson ;  who,  however,  admits  that  he  had  never  seen  them. 
History  of  America,  book  vii.,  in  Jiobertson*s  Worhy  pp.  909,  920.  But 
during  the  present  century  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
subject :  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  skill  and  costly  extravagance 
collected  by  Mr.  Presoott  (History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  142;  History  of 
Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28,  122,  256,  270,  307,  vol.  ii.  pp.  115,  116),  I  may 
refer  to  the  testimony*  of  M.  Humboldt,  the  only  traveller  in  the  New 
World  who  has  possessed  a  competent  amount  of  physical  as  well  as  his- 
torical knowledge.  Humboldt,  ^ouveUe  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  483,  and  else- 
where. Compare  Mr.  Pentland's  observation  on  the  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Titicaca  {Jowr,  of  Oeog.  Soc.,  vol.  x.  p.  554)  with  M*Culloh's 
Researches^  pp.  364-366 ;  Mexvque  par  Larenaudiire,  pp.  41,  42,  66 ;  UUod's 
South  America^  vol  i.  pp.  465,  466. 
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and  the  clergy  being  altogether  exempt.^^  But  as,  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  it  was  unpossible  for  the  people 
to  accumulate  property,  they  were  obliged  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  government  by  their  personal  labour,  which 
was  placed  under  the  entire  command  of  the  state.^'^^  At 
the  same  time,  the  rulers  of  the  country  were  well  aware 
that,  with  a  system  like  this,  feelings  of  personal  indepen- 
dence were  incompatible ;  they  therefore  contrived  laws 
by  which,  even  in  the  most  minute  matters,  freedom  of 
action  was  controlled.  The  people  were  so  shackled,  that 
they  could  neither  change  their  residence,  nor  alter  their 
clothes,  without  permission  fi-om  the  governing  powers. 
To  each  man  the  law  prescribed  the  trade  he  was  to 
follow,  the  dress  he  was  to  wear,  the  wife  he  was  to 
marry,  and  the  amusements  he  was  to  enjoy.^'^^  Among 
the  Mexicans  the  course  of  affairs  was  similar ;  the  same 
physical  conditions  being  followed  by  the  same  social 
results.  In  the  most  essential  particular  for  which  history 
can  be  studied,  namely,  the  state  of  the  people,  Mexico 
and  Peru  are  the  counterpart  of  each  other.  For  though 
there  were  many  minor  points  of  difference,^ ^^  both  were 

m  ''The  memberB  of  the  rojal  house,  the  great  nobles,  even  the  public 
functionaries,  and  the  numerous  body  of  the  priesthood,  were  all  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  whole  duty  of  defrajiug  the  expeuses  of  the  govern- 
ment belonged  to  the  people."  Fresoott*'s  History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

"^  Ondegardo  emphaticaUy  says,  "  Solo  el  trabajo  de  las  personas  era  el 
tributo  que  se  dava,  porque  ellos  no  poseian  otra  coea."  PresooU's  Peru, 
vol.  i.  p.  67.  Compare  M^Culloh's  Researches,  p.  359.  In  Mexico,  the  state 
of  things  was  just  the  same :  ^  Le  petit  peuple,  qui  ne  possedait  point  de 
biena-fonds,  et  qui  ne  fieiisait  point  de  commerce,  payait  sa  part  des  taxed  en 
travaux  de  diff^rents  genres ;  c'toit  par  lul  que  lee  terres  de  la  couronne 
6taient  cultiv^es,  les  ouvrages  publics  ex6cut6s,  et  les  diverses  maisons  appar- 
teuanies  4  Tempereur  construites  ou  entreteuues."  LareiuiudUre's  Mexique, 
p.  39. 

^^  Mr.  Presoott  notices  this  with  surprise,  though,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  in  truth  perfectly  natural.  He  says  (Hist,  of  Peru,  vol.  i. 
p.  169),  *'  Under  this  extraordinary  polity,  a  people,  advanced  in  many  of 
the  social  refinements,  well  skilled  in  manu&ctures  and  agriculture,  were 
unacquainted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  money.  They  had  nothing  that 
deserved  to  be  called  property.  They  could  follow  no  craft,  could  engage 
in  no  labour,  no  amusement,  but  such  as  was  specially  provided  by  law. 
They  could  not  change  their  residence  or  their  dress  without  a  license  from 
the  government.  They  could  not  even  exercise  the  freedom  which  is  con- 
cede to  the  most  abject  in  other  countries— that  of  selecting  their  own 
wives." 

"»  The  Mexicans  being,   as  Prichai-d  says  {Physical  HuAory^  vol,  v. 
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agreed  in  this,  that  there  were  only  two  classes — the 
upper  class  being  tyrants,  and  the  lower  class  being 
slaves.  This  was  the  state  in  which  Mexico  was  found 
when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Europeans,^^*  and  towards 
which  it  must  have  been  tending  from  the  earliest  period. 
And  so  insupportable  had  all  this  become,  that  we  know, 
from  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that- the  general  dis- 
aiFection  it  produced  among  the  people  was  one  of  the 
causes  which,  by  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  Spanish 
invaders,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Mexican  enipire.^^^ 
The  further  this  examination  is  carried,  the  more 
striking  becomes  the  similarity  between  those  civilizations 
which  flourished  anterior  to  what  may  be  called  the 
European  epoch  of  the  human  mind.  The  division  of 
a  nation  into  castes  would  be  impossible  in  the  great 
European  countries ;  but  it  existed  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  apparently  in  Persia.^^^ 
The  very  same  institution  was  rigidly  enforced  in  Peru  ;^'^^ 
and  what  proves  how  consonant  it  was  to  that  stage  of 
society,  is,  that  in  Mexico,  where  castes  were  not  esta- 
blished by  law,  it  was  nevertheless  a  recognised  custom 
that  the  son  should  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father.^^^ 
This  was  the   political  symptom  of  that  stationary  and 

p.  467),  of  a  more  cruel  disposition  than  the  Peruvians ;  but  our  infor- 
mation is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  this  was  mainly 
owing  to  physical  causes  or  to  social  ones.  Herder  preferred  the  Peruvian 
civilization:  *'der  gebildetste  Staat  dieses  Welttheils,  Peru."  Ideen  zur 
Geschichte  tier  Mensehheit,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

"*  See  in  Hwnholdti  NoumUe  Espaane^  vol.  i.  p.  101,  a  striking  sum- 
mary Of  the  state  of  the  Mexican  people  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest :  Bee  sho-IIiHary  of  Ainericaj  book  vii.,  in  Bobertson's  Works j  p.  907. 

*"  Frescott*9  History  of  the  Conauest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  Compare  a 
similar  remark  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  Bunsen*s  Egypt^  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

"*  That  there  were  castes  in  Persia  is  etated  by  Fii^dousi ;  and  his  asser- 
tion, putting  aside  its  general  probability,  ought  to  outweigh  the  silence  of 
the  Greek  historians,  who,  for  the  most  part,  knew  little  of  any  country 
except  their  own.  According  to  Malcolm,  the  existence  of  caste  in  the 
time  of  Jemsheed,  is  confirmed  by  ^'some  Mahomedan  authors;"  but  he 
does  not  say  who  they  were.  MalcolrrCs  History  of  Persia^  vol.  i.  pp.  605, 
506.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  but  very  unsuccessfully,  to  ascer- 
tain the  period  in  which  castes  were  first  instituted.  €k>mpare  Asiatic 
Researches^  vol.  vi.  p.  251 ;  Heeren*s  African  Ncttions,  vol.  ii.  p.  121 ;  Bunaen^s 
Egypty  vol,  ii.  p.  410 ;  Rammokwi  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  269. 

"'  PrescoWs  History  of  Pem^  vol.  i.  pp.  143,  166. 

»'»  PreseaU's  History  of  Mexico^  vol,  i.  p.  124, 
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conserTative  spirit,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  has 
marked  every  country  in  which  the  upper  classes  have 
monopolized  power.  The  religious  symptom  of  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed  in  that  inordinate  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, and  in  that  hatred  of  change,  which  the  greatest 
of  all  the  writers  on  America  has  well  pointed  out  as  an 
analogy  betweea  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Hin- 
dostan.^^^  To  this  may  be  added,  that  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  have  ob- 
served among  that  people  a  similar  tendency.  Wilkin- 
son, who  is  well  known  to  have  paid  great  attention  to 
their  monuments,  says  that  they  were  more  unwilling 
than  any  other  nation  to  alter  their  religious  worship  ;^^ 
and  Herodotus,  who  travelled  in  their  country  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  years  ago,  assures  us  that,  while  they 
preserved  old  customs,  they  never  acquired  new  ones.^®^ 

»»  "  Les  Am^ricains,  comme  les  habitans  d«  I'lndoustan,  et  comme  tous 
les  peuples  qui  ont  g^mi  loDg-temps  sous  le  despotisme  civil  et  religieux, 
tieonent  avec  une  opini&tret^  extraordinaire  h,  leurs  habitudes,  k  leurs 

moeurs,  2k  leurs  opinioDS Au  Mexique,  comme  daus  rindoustan,  il 

n'6toit  pas  permis  aux  fiddles  de  changer  la  moindre  chose  aux  figures  des 
idoles.  Tout  ce  qui  appartenoit  au  rite  des  Aztk^ues  et  des  Hindous  6toit 
assuj6ti  a  des  lois  immuables."  Humboldt^  JVouv.  Espoffne,  vol.  i.  pp.  95, 97. 
Turgot  {(Euvresy  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  313,  314)  has  some  admirable  remarks  on 
this  fixity  of  opinion  natural  to  certain  states  of  society.  See  also  Herder^ 
Jdeen  zur  Oesmic/ite,  vol.  iii.  pp.  34,  35  ;  and  for  other  illustrations  of  this 
unpliancy  of  thought,  and  aaherence  to  old  customs,  which  many  writers 
suppose  to  be  an  eastern  peculiarity,  but  which  is  far  more  widely  spread, 
and  is,  as  Humboldt  clearly  saw,  the  result  of  an  unequal  distribution  of 
power,  compare  Thtmer's  Emhawy  to  Tihet^  p.  41 ;  Forhes^s  Oriental  Me- 
mairsy  vol  i.  pp.  15,  164,  vol.  ii.  p  236  ;  MiW^  Hi^onj  of  India^  vol.  ii. 
p.  214 ;  Blphingtone*s  Histoiy  of  India,  p.  48 ;  Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  ii. 
p.  109  ;  Transac,  of  Asiatic  Societtf,  vol.  ii.  p.  64  ;  Journal  #/  Asial.  Society, 
vol  viii.  p.  116. 

"•  "How  scrupulous  the  Egyptians  were,  above  all  people,  in  per- 
mitting the  introduction  of  new  customs  in  matters  relating  to  the  gods." 
Wiikinson's  Arunent  Effyptians.  vol.  iii.  p.  262.  Compare  p.  275.  Thus,  too, 
M.  Bunsen  notices  ''the  tenacity  vtith  which  the  Egyptians  adhered  to  old 
manners  and  customs. "  BimserCs  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  64  See  also  some  remarks 
on  the  difference  between  this  spirit  and  the  love  of  novelty  among  the 
Greeks,  in  Hitter's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy ^  vol.  iv.  pp.  625,  626. 

*»*  Herodot.  book  ii.  chap.  79 :  irarpiouri  d*  xP«®M*»^*  vofioiiri.  aXXov  ovbiva 
imierwirrai :  and  see  the  note  in  Baehr,  vol.  i.  p.  660 :  '*  viifiow  priores  inter- 
pretes  explicarunt  carUUenas,  hymnos ;  Schweighseuserus  rectius  intellexit 
instituta  ac  mores."  In  the  same  way,  in  TimsBus,  Plato  represents  an 
Egyptian  priest  saying  to  Solon,  "EXkrjvfs  ae\  ndidts  forr,  ytpav  de  'EXXiyv 
ovic  €any.    And  when  Solon  asked  what  he  meant,  Ncot  cVrc,  was  the  reply. 
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In  another  point  of  view,  the  similarity  between  these 
distant  countries  is  equally  interesting,  since  it  evidently 
arises  from  the  causes  already  noticed  as  common  to 
both.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  lower  classes  being  at  . 
the  disposal  of  the  upper,  there  followed  that  frivolous 
waste  of  labour  which  we  have  observed  in  Egypt,  and 
evidence  of  which  may  also  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  those 
temples  and  palaces  that  are  still  found  in  several  parts 
of  Asia.  Both  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  erected  immense 
buildings,  which  were  as  useless  as  those  of  Egypt,  and 
which  no  country  could  produce,  unless  the  labour  of  the 
people  were  ill-paid  and  ill-directed.^^^  The  cost  of  these 
monuments  of  vanity  is  unknown  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
enormous ;  since  the  Americans,  being  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  iron,^^  were  unable  to  employ  a  resource  by  which,  in 
the  construction  of  large  works,  labour  is  greatly  abridged. 
Some  particulars,  however,  have  been  preserved,  from 
which  an  idea  may  be  formed  on  this  subject.  To  take, 
for  instance,  the  palaces  of  their  kings :  we  find  that  in 
Peru,  the  erection  of  the  royal  residence  occupied,  during 
fifty  years,  20,000  men  ;^^*  while  that  of  Mexico  cost  the 
labour  of  no  less  than  200,000  :  striking  facts,  which,  if 
all  other  testimonies  had  perished,  would  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  condition  of  countries  in  which,  for  such 
insignificant  purposes,  such  vast  power  was  expended.^^ 

raff  '^frtiyoff  wwtTfs'  ovdefucof  yiip  eV  avrais  <X«Tf  3i'  oftxalcaf  oxo^v  frtiKauaf  dofay 
ov5€  fiaOrjfjM  XP^^  froXi^v  ovdtv.  Chap.  y.  in  Flatonis  Opera,  vol.  vii.  p.  242, 
edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826. 

^^  The  Mexicans  appeiir  to  have  been  even  more  wantonly  prodigal  than 
the  Peruvians,  ^ee,  respecting  their  immense  pyramids,  one  oi  which,  Oho- 
lula,  had  a  base  **  twice  as  broad  as  the  largest  Egyptian  pyramid,"  Jt'Oul- 
hits  Researches,  pp.  252  256 ;  BuUoch's Mexico,  pp.  111-115,414;  HutnMdt^s 
NouvdU  Espofftie,  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241. 

*"  Prescoks  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  vol.  iii.  p.  341 ;  and  pres^ 
cott*s  Hiitory  of  Peru,  iol.  i.  p.  145.  See  also  Haiiy,  TraUi  de  Min^ralogie, 
Paris,  1801,  vol.  iv.  p.  372. 

"*  PrescoUU  History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

»»*  Mr.  Prescott  {History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  153)  says,  "We  are  not 
informed  of  the  time  occupied  in  building  this  palace ;  but  200,000  work- 
men, it  is  said,  were  employed  on  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Tezcucan  monarchs,  like  those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Egypt,  had  the 
control  of  immense  masses  of  men,  and  would  sometimes  turn  the  whole 
population  of  a  conquered  city,  including  the  women,  into  the  public  works. 
The  most  gigantic  monuments  of  architecture  which  the  world  has  wit- 
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The  preceding  evidence,  collected  from  sources  of 
unquestioned  credibility,  proves  the  force  of  those  great  • 
physical  laws,  which,  in  the  most  flourishing  countries  out 
of  Europe,  encouraged  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but 
prevented  its  dispersion ;  and  thus  secured  to  the  upper 
classes  a  monopoly  of  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  social  and  political  power.  The  result  was,  that  in  all 
those  civilizations  the- great  body  of  the  people  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  national  improvements ;  hence,  the 
basis  of  the  progress  bfeing.  very  narrow,  the  progress 
itself  was  very  insecure.^®^  When,  therefore,  unfavourable 
circumstances  arose  from  without,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  whole  system  should  fall  to  the  ground.  In  such 
countries,  society,  being  divided  against  itself,  was  unable 
to  stand.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  long  before 
the  crisis  of  their  actual  destruction,  these  one-sided  and 
irregular  civilizations  had  begun  to  decay  ;  so  that  their 
own  degeneracy  aided  the  progress  of  foreign  invaders, 
and  secured  the  overthrow  of  those  ancient  kingdoms, 
which,  under  a  sounder  system,  might  have  been  easily 
saved. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  great  civilizations 
exterior  to  Europe  have  been  aifected  by  the  pecuharities 
of  their  food,  climate,  and  soil.  It  now  remains  for  me 
to  examine  the  effect  of  those  other  physical  agents  to 
which  I  have  given  the  collective  name  of  Aspects  of 
Nature,  and  which  will  be  found  suggestive  of  some  very 
wide  and  comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  external  world  in  predisposing  men  to 
certain  habits  of  thought,  and  thus   giving  a  particular 

neesed  would  never  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen."  The 
Mexican  historian,  Ixtlilxochitl,  fives  a  curious  account  of  one  of  the  royal 
palaces.  See  his  Histoire  cfe«  Cfhicnim^qties,  translated  by  Teniaux-Oompans, 
F^ris,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  257-262.  chap,  xxxvii. 

^  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  good  remark  of  M.  Matter,  to  the  effect 
that  when  the  Egyptians  had  once  lost  their  race  of  kings,  it  was  found 
impossible  for  the  nation  to  reconstruct  itself.  Matter^  Histoire  de  VEcde 
(TAUxandriey  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  a  striking  passage.  In  Persia,  again,  when  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  decayed,  so  also  did  the  feeling  of  national  power.  Mal- 
colm^* Histortf  of  Persia,  voLii.  p.  130.  The  history  of  the  most  civilized 
parts  of  Europe  presents  a  picture  exactly  the  reverse  of  this. 
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tone  to  religion,  arts,  literature,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  the 
principal  manifestations  of  the  human  mind.  To  ascer- 
tain how  this  is  brought  about,  forms  a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  the  investigations  just  concluded.  For,  as  we 
have  seen  that  climate,  food,  and  soil  mainly  concern  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  so  also  shall  we 
see  that  the  Aspects  of  Nature  concern  the  accumulation 
and  distribution  of  thought.  In  the  first  case,  we  have 
to  do  with  the  material  interests  of  Man  ;  in  the  other 
case,  with  his  intellectual  interests.  The  former  I  have 
analyzed  as  far  as  I  am  able,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  will  allow.^®^  But  the  other, 
namely,  the  relation  between  the  Aspects  of  Nature  and 
the  mind  of  Man,  involves  speculations  of  such  magnitude, 
and  requires  such  a  mass  of  materials  drawn  from  every 
quarter,  that  I  feel  very  apprehensive  as  to  the  result ; 
and  I  need  hardly  say,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  any 
thing  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis,  nor  can  I  hope 
to  do  more  than  generalize  a  few  of  the  laws  of  that 
complicated,  but  as  yet  unexplored,  process  by  which  the 
external  world  has  aiFected  the  human  mind,  has  warped 
its  natural  movements,  and  too  often  checked  its  natural 
progress. 

The  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  considered  from  this 
point  of  view,  are  divisible  into  two  classes :  the  first 
class  being  those  which  are  most  likely  to  excite  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  the  other  class  being  those  which  address 
themselves  to  the  understanding  commonly  so  called, 
that  is,  to  the  mere  logical  operations  of  the  intellect. 
For  although  it  is  true  that,  in  a  complete  and  well- 
balanced  mind,  the  imagination  and  the  understanding 
each  play  their  respective  parts,  and  are  auxiliary  to 
each  other,  it  is  also  true  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
the  understanding  is  too  weak  to  curb  the*  imagination 
and  restrain  its  dangerous  license.  The  tendency  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  is  to  remedy  this  disproportion,  and 

"'  I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  physical  and  economical  generalizations.  As 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  I  am  conscious  of  many  deficiencies,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  histories. 
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iuFest  the  reasoning  powers  with  that  authority,  which,  ' 
in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  imagination  exclusively 
possesses.  Whether  or  not  there  is  ground  for  fearing 
that  the  reaction  will  eventually  proceed  too  far,  and  that 
the  reasoning  faculties  will  in  their  turn  tyrannize  over 
the  imaginative  ones,  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest; 
but,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  pro- 
bably an  insoluble  one.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  like  such  a  state  has  yet  been  seen;  since,  even 
in  this  age,  when  the  imagination  is  more  under  control 
than  in  any  preceding  one,  it  has  far  too  much  power ;  as 
might  be  easily  proved,  not  only  from  the  superstitions 
which  in  every  country  still  prevail-  among  the  vulgar, 
but  also  from  that  poetic  reverence  for  antiquity,  which, 
though  it  has  been  long  diminishing,  still  hampers  the 
independence,  blinds  the  judgment,  and  circumscribes  the 
originality  of  the  educated  classes. 

Now,  so  far  as  natural  phenomena  are  concerned,  it 
is  evident,  that  whatever  inspires  feelings  of  terror,  or  of 
great  wonder,  and  whatever  excites  in  the  mind  an  idea 
of  the  vague  and  uncontrollable,  has  a  special  tendency 
to  inflame  the  imagination,  and  bring  under  its  dominion 
the  slower  and  more  dehberate  operations  of  the  under- 
standing. In  such  cases,  Man,  contrasting  himself  with 
the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  becomes  painfully  con- 
scious of  his  own  insignificance.  A  sense  of  inferiority 
steals  over  him.  From  every  quarter  innumerable  obsta- 
cles hem  him  in,  and  limit  his  individual  will.  His  mind, 
appalled  by  the  indefined  and  indefinable,  hardly  cares  to 
scrutinize  the  details  of  which  such  imposing  grandeur 
consists.^^  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  works  of  Nature 
are  small  and  feeble,  Man  regains  confidence  :  he  seems 

>**  The  seasation  of  fear,  even  when  there  is  no  danger,  becomes  strong 
enough  to  destr<jy  the  pleasure  that  would  otherwise  be  felt.  See,  for  in- 
stance, a  description  of  the  great  mountain  boundary  of  Hindostan,  in 
Asiaiic  Researches,  voL  xi.  p.  469 :  "  It  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  place 
himself  in  our  situation  before  he  can  form  a  just  conception  of  the  scene. 
The  depth  of  the  vaUey  below,  the  progressive  elevation  of  the  intermediate 
hills,  and  the  majestic  splendour  of  the  cloud-capt  Himalaya,  formed  so 
grand  a  picture,  that  the  mind  was  impressed  with  a  sensation  of  dread 
laUier  than  of  pleasure."    Compare  vol.  xiv.  p.  116,  Calcutta,  1822.    In  the 
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more  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power ;  he  can,  as  it  were, 
pass  through,  and  exercise  authority  in  every  direction. 
And  as  the  phenomena  are  more  accessible,  it  becomes 
easier  for  him  to  experiment  on  them,  or  to  observe  them  • 
with  minuteness ;  an  inquisitive  and  analytic  spirit  is 
encouraged,  and  he  is  tempted  to  generalize  the  appear- 
ances of  Nature,  and  refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed. 

Looking  in  this  way  at  the  human  mind  as  aflFected 
by  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  it  is  surely  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  all  the  great  early  civilizations  were  situated  within 
and  immediately  adjoining  the  tropics,  where  those  as- 
pects are  most  subUme,  most  terrible,  and  where  Nature 
is,  in  every  respect,  most  dangerous  to  Man.  Indeed 
generally,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  external  world 
is  more  formidable  than  in  Europe.  This  holds  good 
not  only  of  the  fixed  and  permanent  phenomena,  such  as 
mountains,  and  other  great  natural  barriers,  but  also  of 
occasional  phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  tempests, 
hurricanes,  pestilences  ;  all  of  which  are  in  those  regions  ^ 
very  frequent,  and  very  disastrous.  These  constant  and 
serious  dangers  produce  efltects  analogous  to  those  caused 
by  the  sublimity  of  Nature,  in  so  far,  that  in  both  cases 
there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  ima- 
gination. For  the  pecuUar  province  of  the  imagination 
being  to  deal  with  the  unknown,  every  event  which  is 
unexplained,  as  well  as  important,  is  a  direct  stimulus  to 
our  imaginative  faculties.  In  the  tropics,  events  of  this 
kind  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere ;  it  therefore  fol- 
lows that  in  the  tropics  the  imagination  is  most  likely  to 
triumph.  A  few  illustrations  of  the  working  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  place  it  in  a  clearer  Ught,  and  will  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  arguments  based  upon  it. 

Of  those  physical  events  which  increase  the  insecurity 
of  Man,  earthquakes  are  certainly  among  the  most  strik- 
ing, in  regard  to  the  loss  of  Ufe  which  they  cause,  as  also 

Tyrol,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain-6oenek7 
imbues  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  fear,  and  has  caused  the  invention  of 
many  superstitious  legends.  Alison's  Europe^  vol.  ix.  pp.  79,  80. 
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in  regard  to  their  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  always  preceded 
by  atmospheric  changes  which  strike  immediately  at  the 
nervous  system,  and  thus  have  a  direct  physical  tendency 
to  impair  the  intellectual  powers.^®®  However  this  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  they  produce  in 
encouraging  particular  associations  and  habits  of  thought. 
The  terror  which  they  inspire,  excites  the  imagination  even 
to  a  painful  extent,  and,  overbalancing  the  judgment,  pre- 
disposes men  to  superstitious  fancies.  And  what  is  highly 
curious,  is,  that  repetition,  so  far  from  blunting  such  feel- 
ings, strengthens  them.  In  Peru,  where  earthquakes  ap- 
pear to  be  more  common  than  in  any  other  country ,^^ 
every  succeeding  visitation  iiicreases  the  general  dismay ; 
so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  fear  becomes  almost  insupport- 
able.^^^     The  mind  is  thus  constantly  thrown  into  a  timid 

>»  *'  Une  auffmentation  d'61ectricit6  s'y  manifesto  aussi  presque  toujours, 
et  ils  sont  g^nlralement  annonc^  par  le  mugissement  des  bestiaux,  par 
rinqui6tade  des  animaux  domestiques,  et  dans  les  homines  par  oette  sorte 
de  malaise  qui,  en  Europe,  prdcMe  les  orages  dans  les  personnes  nerveuses." 
Cuvier,  Prog,  des  Sciences^  vol.  i.  p.  265.  fee  also  on  tnis  "  Vorgefuhl,"  the 
observation  of  Von  Hoff,  in  Mr.  Mallet's  valuable  essay  on  earthquakes 
(Brit.  Awqcfcr  1850,  p.  68);  and  the  "foreboding"  in  Tuchudi's  Peru,  p. 
165 ;  and  a  letter  in  NichoU^B  Ulttstratums  of  the  Eighteenth  Centwry,  vol.  iv. 
p.  504.  The  probable  connexion  between  earthquakes  and  electricity  is 
noticed  in  Ba£eweU^9  Oedogy,  p.  434. 

iM  «*Peru  is  more  subject,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  to  the  tre* 
mendons  visitation  of  earthquakes.  -^(7«^^A «  Oeog.  Diet.  IB49,  vol.  ii. 
p. 499.  Dr.  Tschudi  (Travels  in  Peru,  p.  162)  says  of  Lima,  **  at  an  average 
forty-five  shocks  may  be  counted  on  in  the  year."  See  also  on  the  Peruvian 
earthquakes,  pp.  43,  75,  87,  90. 

i»>  A  curious  instance  of  association  of  ideas  conquering  the  deadening 
effect  of  habit.  Dr.  Tschudi  (Peru,  p.  170),  describing  the  panic,  says,  "no 
&miliarity  with  the  phenomenon  can  blunt  this  feeling."  Beale  (South-Sea 
Whaling  Voyage,  Lond.  1839,  p.  205)  writes,  "  It  is  said  at  Peru,  that  the 
oftener  the  natives  of  the  place  feel  those  vibrations  of  the  earth,  instead 
of  becoming  habituated  to  them,  as  persons  do  who  are  constantly  exposed 
to  other  dangers,  they  become  more  filled  with  dismay  every  time  the  shock 
is  repeated,  so  that  aged  people  often  find  the  terror  a  slight  shock  will  pro- 
duce almost  insupportable."  Compare  Darwin^s  Journal,  pp.  422,  423.  So, 
too,  in  regard  to  Mexican  earthquakes,  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  "  the  na- 
tives are  both  more  sensible  than  strangers  of  the  smaller  shocks,  and  more 
alarmed  by  them.*'  Ward's  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  55,  On  the  physiological 
effects  of  the  fear  caused  by  earthquakes,  see  the  remarkable  statement  by 
Osiander  in  Burdock's  Physiologic  comme  Science  d" Observation,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
223,  224.  That  the  fear  should  be  not  deadened  by  fiimiliarity,  but  in- 
creased by  it,  would  hardly  be  expected  by  speculative  reasoners  unac- 
quainted with  the  evidence;  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the  PyrrhonLsts 
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and  anxious  state  ;  and  men  witnessing  the  most  serious' 
dangers,  which  they  can  neither  avoid  nor  understand, 
become  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  own  inability, 
and  of  the  poverty  of  their  own  resources.^®^  In  exactly 
the  same  proportion,  the  imagination  is  aroused,  and  a 
belief  in  supernatural  interference  actively  encouraged. 
Human  power  failing,  superhuman  power  is  called  in ; 
the  mysterious  and  the  invisible  are  believed  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  there  grow  up  among  the  people  those  feelings 
of  awe,  and  of  helplessness,  on  which  aU  superstition  is 
based,  and  without  which  no  superstition  can  exist.^^^ 

Further  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  even  in  Eu- 
rope, where  such  phenomena  are  comparatively  speaking 
extremely  rare.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are 
more  frequent  and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of 
the  great  countries ;  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  super- 
stition is  most  rife,  and  the  superstitious  classes  most 
powerful.  Those  were  the  countries  where  the  clergy 
first  established  their  authority,  where  the  worst  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity  took  place,  and  where  superstition 
has  during  the  longest  period  retained  the  firmest  hold. 
To  this  may  be  added  another  circumstance,  indicative  of 
the  connexion  between  these  physical  phenomena  and  the 
predominance  of  the  imagination.  Speaking  generally, 
•  the  fine  arts  are  addressed  more  to  the  imagination  ;  the 
sciences  to  the  intellect.^*^     Now  it  is  remarkable,  that 

asserted  that  ol  yovv  a-eurfioi  irap  ols  avv^x^^  arroreXovvrau,  ov  3avfid(uvTtti* 
olb*  6  rjXiosy  on  Koff  fjfupav  6parcu.  Diog,  Laert.  de  VUU  PhUot,  lib.  ix.  segm. 
87,  vol.  i.  p.  691. 

^^  Mr.  Stephens,  who  gives  a  striking  description  of  an  earthquake  in 
Central  America,  emphatically  says,  "  I  never  felt  myself  so  feeble  a  thing 
before."  Stephens' 9  Central  America,  vol.  i.  p.  38.3.  See  also  the  account  of 
the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by  an  earthquake,  in  Transac,  ofSoe,  of 
Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  98,  and  the  note  at  p.  105. 

^^  The  effect  of  earthquakes  in  encouraging  superstition,  is  noticed  in 
Lyell's  admirable  work.  Principles  of  Oeology^  p.  492.  Compare  a  myth  on 
the  origin  of  earthquakes  in  BeausoOre^  Hikoire  Critique  de  Manich^,  vol.  i. 
p.  243. 

***  The  greatest  men  in  science,  and  in  fact  all  very  great  men.  have  no 
doubt  been  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  their  imagination.  But  in  art 
the  imagination  plays  a  fietr  more  conspicuous  part  than  in  science ;  and  this 
is  what  1  mean  to  express  by  the  proposition  in  the  text.    Sir  David  Brew- 
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all  the  greatest  paihters,  and  nearly  all  the  greatest  sculp- 
tors, modern  Europe  has  possessed,  have  been  produced 
by  the  Italian   and  Spanish  peninsulas.     In  regard  to  '       ; 
science,  Italy  has  no  doubt  had  several  men  of  conspicu-  ""' 
ous  ability ;  but  their  numbers  are  out  of  all  proportion  '        [  ■ 
small  when  compared  with  her  artists  and  poets.     As  to    ^*^^*  * 
Spain  land  Portugal,  the  literature  of  those  two  countries    ^  ^ 
is  eminently  poetic,  and  from  their  schools  ^ve  proceeded 
some  of  the  greatest  painters  the  world  has  ever  seen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  purely  reasoning  faculties  have  been  , 
neglected,  and  the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  earliest  pe-  ^ 
riod  to  the  present  time,  does  not  supply  to  the  history 
of  the  natural  sciences  a  single  name  of  the  highest  merit; 
not  one  man  whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  European  knowledge.^^^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  when 
they  are  very  threatening,  stimulate  the  imagination,^^® 
and  by  encouraging  superstition,  discourage  knowledge, 
may  be  made  still  more  apparent  by  one  or  two  addi- 
tional facts.  Among  an  ignorant  people,  there  is  a  direct 
tendency  to  ascribe  all  serious  dangers  to  supernatural 
intervention ;  and  a  strong  religious  sentiment  beiug  thus 
aroused,^^  it  constantly  happens,  not  only  that  the  danger 

Bier,  indeed,  tiiinks  that  Newton  was  deficient  in  imagination :  '^  the  weak- 
ness of  his  imaginatiye  powers."  BremUr'^  Life  of  Newton^  1855,  vol.  ii.  p. 
133.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  so  large  a  question  in  a  note ;  but  to  my 
apprehension,  no  poet,  except  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  ever  had  an  imagi- 
nation more  soaring  and  more  audacious  than  that  possessed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

>M  7iie  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ticknor  on  the  absence  of  science  in  Spain, 
mi^t  be  extended  CTen  further  than  he  has  done.  See  TicJknor's  Hi$tory  of 
Spomuh  Literature^  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  223.  He  says,  p.  237,  that  in  1771, 
the  University  of  Salamanca  being  ui^ged  to  teach  tne  physical  sciences, 
replied,  **"  Newton  teaches  nothing  that  would  make  a  good  logician  or 
metaphysician,  and  Qassendi  and  Descartes  do  not  agree  so  well  with  re- 
vealed truth  as  Aristotle  does." 

»••  In  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.  pp.  35,  36,  there  is  a  good  instance  of 
an  earthquake  giving  rise  to  a  theological  fiction.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  154- 
157;  and  compare  VoUman^s  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  17. 
'  ^^  See,  for  example,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  56, 57,  vol.  vii.  p.  94  j 
and  the  ^ect  produced  by  a  volcano,  in  Journal  ofOeograph,  Society,  vol.  v. 
p.  38S.  See  also  vol.  xx.  p.  8,  and  a  partial  recognition  of  the  principle  by 
Sextus  Empiricus,  in  TennemannU  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 
Compare  the  use  the  clergy  made  of  a  volcanic  eruption  in  Icebind  {WheatovkS 
VOL.  I.  I 
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is  submitted  to,  but  that  it  is  actually  worshipped.  This 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Hindus  in  the  forests  of  Ma- 
labar ;^®®  and  many  similar  instances  will  occur  to  whoever 
has  studied  the  condition  of  barbarous  tribes.^®*  Indeed, 
so  far  is  this  carried,  that  in  some  countries  the  inhabit- 
ants, from  feelings  of  reverential  fear,  refuse  to  destroy 
wild- beasts  and  noxious  reptiles;  the  mischief  these  ani- 
mals inflict  being  the  cause  of  the  impunity  they  enjoy .^^ 
It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  had 
to  struggle  with  innumerable  difficulties  unknown  to  the 
temperate  zone,  where  European  civilization  has  long  flour- 
ished. The  devastations  of  animals  hostile  to  man,  the 
ravages  of  hurricanes,  tempests,  earthquakes,^^  and  similar 
perils,  constantly  pressed  upon  them,  and  affected  the  tone 

History  of  the  Northmen^  p.  42);  and  see  further  Raffles*  History  ofJava^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  29,  274,  and  TschudVs  Feru^  pp.  64,  167,  171. 

»"  The  Hindus  in  the  Iruari  forests,  says  Mr.  Edye,  "  worship  and  re- 
spect every  thing  from  which  they  apprehend  danger."  Bdye  on  the  Co(ut  of 
Malabar,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii  p.  ^7. 

'••  Dr.  Prichard  {Physical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  601)  says,  "  The  tiger  is 
worshipped  by  the  Hajin  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garrows  or  Garudus.*' 
Compare  Transactione  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  liL  p.  66.  Among  the  Garrows 
themselves,  this  feeling  is  so  strong,  that  ^*  the  tiger's  nose  strung  round  a 
woman's  neck  is  considered  as  a  great  preservative  in  childbirth."  CoU^ 
man's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  321.  The  Seiks  have  a  curious  supersti- 
tion respecting  wounds  inflicted  by  tigers  {Bumes'  Bokhara,  1834,  vol.  iii. 
p.  140) ;  and  the  Malasir  believe  that  these  animals  are  sent  as  a  punishment 
for  irreligion.  Bnchanan*s  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are,  for  superstitious  reasons,  most  un- 
willing to  destroy  tigers,  though  they  commit  frightful  ravages.  Marsden^s 
History  of  Sumatra,  pp.  149,  254.  The  Russian  account  of  the  Eamtschat- 
kans  says,  ''  Besides  the  above-mentioned  gods,  they  pay  a  religious  regard 
to  several  animals  from  which  they  apprehend  danger."  Oriev^s  History  of 
KanUschatka,  p.  205.  Bruce  mentions  that  in  Abyssinia,  hysonas  are  con- 
sidered *' enchanters;"  and  the  inhabitants  ''will  not  touch  the  skin  of  a 
hysBua  till  it  has  been  prayed  over  and  exorcised  by  a  priest."  Murray^s 
Life  0^  Bruce,  p.  472.  Allied  to  this,  is  the  respect  paid  to  bears  (Erman^s 
Sweria,  vol.  i.  p.  492,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42, 43) ;  also  the  extensively-diffused  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent,  whose  wUy  movements  are  well  calculated  to  inspire 
fear,  and  therefore  rouse  the  religious  feelings.  The  danger  apprehended 
from  noxious  reptiles  is  connected  with  the  Bews  of  the  Zendavesta.  See 
Matterh  Histoire  du  Onosticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  380,  Paris,  1828. 

^^  To  give  one  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  these  operate,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  in  1815  an  earthquake  and  volcanft  eruption  broke  forth  in 
Sumbawa,  which  shook  the  ground  *'  through  an  area  of  1000  miles  in  cir- 
cumference," and  the  dtetonatiohs  of  which  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  970 
gec^praphicd  miles. .  SoniervilUi*s  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  p.  283 ; 
Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology,  p.  190  j  Low's  Sarawak,  p.  10 ;  BakewdTs 
Geology,  p.  438. 
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of  their  national  character.  For  the  mere  loss  of  life  was 
the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience.  The  real  mischief 
was,  that  there  were  engendered  in  the  mind,  associations 
which  made  the  imagination  predominate  over  the  under- 
standing ;  which  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit  of  rever- 
ence instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry ;  and  which  encouraged 
a  disposition  to  neglect, the  investigation  of  natural  causes, 
and  ascribe  events  to  the  operation  of  supernatural  ones. 

Every  thing  we  know  of  those  countries  proves  how 
active  this  tendency  must  have  been.  With  extremely  few 
exceptions,  health  is  more  precarious,  and  disease  more 
common,  in  tropical  dimates  than  in  temperate  ones.  Now, 
it  has  been  often  observed^  and  indeed  is  very  obvious, 
that  the  fear  of  death  makes  men  more  prone  to  seek 
supernatural  aid  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  So  com- 
plete is  our  ignorance  respecting  another  life,  that  it  is  no,' 
wonder  if  even  the  stoutest  heart  should  quail  at  the  sud-" 
den  approach  of  that  dark  and  untried  future.  On  this 
subject  the  reason  is  perfectly  silent ;  the  imagination, 
therefore,  is  uncontrolled.  The  operation  of  natural  causes 
being  brought  to  an  end,  supernatural  causes  are  supposed 
to  begin.  Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  increases  in  any  coun- 
try the  amount  of  dangerous  disease,  has  an  immediate 
tendency  to  strengthen  superstition,  and  aggrandize  the 
imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  understanding.  '  This 
principle  is  so  universal,  that,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
the  vulgar  ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity  those 
diseases  which  are  peculiarly  fatal,  and  especially  those 
which  have  a  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance.  In 
Europe  it  used  to  be  believed  that  every  pestilence  was 
a  manifestation  of  the  divine  anger  ;^^  and  this  opinion, 

^  In  the  dzteenth  century,  "  Les  diffgcentes  seotes  s'accord^rent  n^an- 
moins  k  regarder  les  maladies  graves  et  dangereuses  comroe  un  effet  imm^diat 
de  la  puissance  divine ;  id6e  que  Femel  contvibua  encore  ^  r6pandre  davan- 
tage.  On  trouve  dans  Par6  plusieurs  passages  de  la  Bible,  cit6s  pour  prouver  . 
que  la  colore  de  Dieu  est  la  seule  cause  de  la  peste,  qu'elle  suffit  pour  pro- 
voquer  ce  fleau,  et  que  sans  elle  les  causes  41oign6e8  ne  sauraient  agir.*' 
Sfi'engd,  Hittoire  de  la  Medecincy  vol.  iii.  p.  112.  The  same  learned  writer 
says  of  the  Middle  Ages  ^voL  iL  p.  372),  "  D  apr^  Pesprit  g6n6ralement  r6- 
pandu  dans  ces  sidles  de  barbarie,  on  croyait  la  lepre  envoyie  d*une  roani^re 
imm6diate  par  Dieu."    Bee  also  pp.  145,  346,  431.    Bishop  Heber  says  that 
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though  it  has  long  been  dying  away,  is  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct even  in  the  raost  civilized  countries.**^     Superstition  ' 
of  this  kind  will  of  course  be  strongest,  either  where  me- 
dical knowledge  is  most  backward,  x)r  where  -disease  is 

the  Hindus  deprive  lepers  of  oaste  and  of  the  right  of  possessing  property, 
because  they  are  objects  of  '^  Heaven's  wrath."  HeSer^s  Journey  through  India^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  330.  On  the  Jewish  opinion,  see  Le  Clerc,  BiUiothique  Universelle, 
vol.  iv.  p.  402,  Amsterdam,  1702.  And  as  to  the  early  Christians,  see  Maury y 
lAgmdes  Fieusesy  p.  68,  Paris,  1843 :  though  M.  Maury  ascribes  to  "  les 
id^  orientales  revues  par  le  christianisme,"  what  is  due  to  the  operation  of 
a  much  wider  principle. 

•~  Under  the  influence  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  the  theological 
theorv  of  disease  was  seriously  weakened  before  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  by  the  middle,  or  at  all  events  the  latter  half,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  had  lost  all  its  partizans  among  scientific  men.  At 
present  it  still  lingers  on  amouj;  the  vulgar;  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of -the  clergy,  and  in  the  works  of  other  persons  little  acquainted 
with  physical  knowledge.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  England,  attempts 
were  made  to  revive  the  old  notion ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  too  strong 
for  such  efforts  to  succeed :  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  men  wiU 
never  return  to  their  fonner  opinions,  unless  they  first  return  to  their  former 
ignorance.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ideas  which  the  cholera  tended  to  excite, 
and  of  their  antagonism  to  all  scientific  investigation,  I  may  refer  to  a  letter 
written  in  1832  by  Mrs.  Grant,  a  woman  of  some  accomplishments,  and  not 
devoid  of  influence,  (Corre^ndence  of  Mrs,  Grant,  London,  1844,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  216, 217),  where  she  states  that  *4t  appears  to  me  great  presumption  to 
indulge  so  much  as  people  do  in  speculation  and  conjecture  about  a  disease 
so  evidently  a  peculiar  mfliction,  and  different  from  aU  other  modes  of  suf- 
fering hitherto  known."  This  desire  to  limit  human  speculation,  is  precisely 
the  feeling  which  long  retained  Europe  in  darimess;  sinoe  it  effectually  pre- 
vented those  free  inquiries  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  real  know- 
ledge we  possess.  The  doubts  of  Boyle  upon  this  subject,  supply  a  curious 
instance  of  the  transitionary  state  throuni  which  the  mind  was  passing  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  by  which  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  great 
liberating  movement  of  the  next  age.  Boyle,  after  stating  both  sides  of  the 
question,  namely  the  theological  and  the  scientific,  ad£,  '^  and  it  is  the 
less  likely  that  these  sweeping  and  contagious  maladies  should  be  always 
sent  for  the  punishment  of  impious  men,  because  I  remember  to  have  read 
in  good  authors,  that  as  some  plagues  destroyed  both  men  and  beasts,  so 
some  other  did  peculiarly  destroy  brute  animals  of  very  little  consideration 
or  use  to  men,  as  cats,  iso. " 

*^  Upon  these  and  the  like  reasons,  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  in 
the  controversy  about  the  origin  of  the  plague,  namely  whether  it  be  natural 
or  supematursd,  neither  of  the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  right ; 
since  it  is  very  possible  that  some  pestilences  may  not  break  forth  without 
an  extraordinary,  though  perhaps  npt  immediate,  interposition  of  Almighty 
God,  provoked  by  the  sins  of  men;  and  yet  other  plagues  may  be  produced 
by  a  tragical  concourse  of  merely  natural  causes."  Discourse  on  the  Air,  in 
Boyle's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  289.  "  Neither  of  the  coiUendtng  parties  is  alUh 
gether  in  the  right  /** — an  instructive  passage  towards  understandinff  the  com- 
promising spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century;  standing  midway,  as  it  did,  be- 
tween the  credulity  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth. 
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most  abundant.  In  countries  where  both  these  conditions 
ate  fulfilled,  the  superstition  is  supreme;  and  even  where 
only  one  of  the  conditions  exists,  the  tendency  is  so  irre- 
sistible, that,  I  believe,  there  are  no  barbarous  people  who 
do  not  ascribe  to  their  good  or  evil  deities,  not  only  extra- 
ordinary diseases,  but  even  many  of  the  ordinary  ones  to 
which  they  are  liable.^^ 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  unfavour- 
able influence  which,  in  the  old  civilizations,  external  phe- 
nomena exercised  over  the  human  mind.    For  those  parts 

***  To  the  historian  of  the  human  mind,  the  whole  question  is  so  full  of 
interest,  that  I  shall  refer  in  this  note  to  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able 
to  collect :  and  whoever  will  compare  the  following  passages  mav  satisfy 
himself  that  there  is  in  every  part  of  the  world  an  intimate  relation  between 
ignorance  respecting  the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  a  disease,  and  the 
belief  that  such  disease  is  caused  by  supernatural  power,  and  is  to  be  cured 
by  it.  B%aicn^$  Sindh,  p.  146,  Loudon,  1851 ;  Ellis  a  Pdynernxm  Researches^ 
vol.  L  p.  395,  vol.  iii.  pp.  36,*  41,  voL  iv.  pp.  293,  334,  375 ;  CwUen^s  Works^ 
Bdinb.  1827,  vol.  ii.  pp.  414, 434 ;  Esquirol^  Maladies  MentaUs^  vol.  i.  pp.  274, 
482 ;  CabaniSy  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  277 ;   Volney,  Voyage  en 
Syriey  vol.  i.  p.  426;  Turner's  Emb<issy  to  Tibet,  p.  104;  Same's  Emoassif  to 
Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  211 ;  EUis's  Tour  through  Hawaii,  pp.  282,  283,  332,  333 ; 
Beiwnard,  Histoire  de  la  M^decine,  vol.  i.  p.  398 ;  Broussais,  Exanien  des  Doo 
trines  MSdicales,  voL  i.  pp.  261,  262 ;  Oroies  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  485 
(compare  p.  251 ,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  213) ;  Orieve's  History  of  Kamtschatka,  p.  217 ; 
Journal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  10;  Buchanan's  North- American  Indians, 
pp.  256,  257;  Hallet^s  North-American  Indians,  pp.  36,  37,  388,  393,  394; 
Vatlin's  North-American  Indians,  vol.  i.  pp.  35-41 ;  Briggs  on  the  Aboriginal 
Tribes  of  India,  in  Rtport  of  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1850,  p.  172;  Transactions  of 
Soc,  of  Bombay,  vol.  ii.  p.  30 ;  PercivaVs  Ceylon,  p.  201 ;  Btichanan's  Journey 
through  the  Mysore,  vol.  iL  pp.  27,  152,  286,  528,  voL  iii.  pp.  23,  188,  253 
(so,  too,  M.  Geoffrey  Saint  Hilaire,  Anomalies  de  I* Organisation,  vol.  iii.  p. 
380,  says  that  when  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  monstrous  births, 
the  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  the  Deity^ — **  de  1^  aussi  I'intervention  sup- 
pos6e  de  la  divinity ;"  and  for  an  exact  verification  of  this,  compare  Burdock, 
Traits  de  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  with  Journal  of  Oeog,  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p. 
113) ;  Ellis's  History  of  Madagascar,  voL  i.  pp.  224,  225 ;  Prichard's  Phy- 
sical History,  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  v.  p.  492 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii. 
p.  230,  vol.  iv.  p.  158 ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  156,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
56,  58,  74,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  215,  280 ;  Neofnder^s  History  of  the  Church,  vol  iii. 
p.  119 ;  Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  L  p.  328 ;  Low's 
Sarawak,  pp.  174,  261;  Cook's   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  229;  Mariner's  Tonga 
Islands,  vol.  i.  pp.  194, 350-360,  374, 438,  vol.  ii.  pp.  172,  230 ;  Hue's  Travels 
in  Tartary  ana  Thibet,  vol.  L  pp.  74-77 ;  Richardson's  Travels  in  the  Sahara, 
vol.  i.  p.  27 ;  M^CuUoh's  Researches,  p.  105 ;  Journal  of  Oeog,  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  41, 
voL  iv.  p.  260,  vol.  xiv.  p.  37.    And  in  regard  to  Europe,  compare  Spence, 
Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Europe,  p.  322 ;  Tmner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p. 
443 ;  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  p.  255 ;  Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  i.  pp.  265, 266, 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  ''  sacred**  disease  of  Cambyses,  no  doubt  epi- 
lepsy :  see  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  chap,  xxxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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of  Asia  where  the  highest  refinement  was  reached,  are, 
from  various  physical  causes,  much  more  unhealthy  than 
the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe.^*^  This  fact  alone  must 
have  produced  a  considerable  eflFect  on  the  national  cha- 
racter,^^ and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  aided  by  those  other 
circumstances  which  I  have  pointed  out,  all  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  great 
plagues  by  which  Europe  has  -at  different  periods  been 
scourged,  have,  for  the  most  part,  proceeded  from  the  East, 
which  is  their  natural  birthplace,  and  where  they  are 
most  fatal.  Indeed,  of  those  cruel  diseases  now  existing 
in  Europe,  scarcely  one  is  indigenous ;  and  the  worst  of 
them  were  imported  from  tropical  countries  in  and  after 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.^^ 

Summing  up  these  facts,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the 
civilizations  exterior  to  Europe,  all  nature  conspired  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  and 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  reasoning  ones.  With  the 
materials  now  existing,  it  would  be  possible  to  follow  this 
vast  law  to  its  remotest  consequences,  and  show  how  in 
Europe  it  is  opposed  by  another  law  diametrically  op- 
posite, and  by  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natural 
phenomena  is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit  the  imagination,  and 
embolden  the  understanding :   thus  inspiring  Man  with 

**^  Heat,  moisture,  and  oonsequeut  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter,  are  certainly  among  tbe  causes  of  this ;  and  to  them  may  perhaps  be 
added  the  electricsd  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropics.  Compare  Hot- 
land's  Medical  Notes,  p.  477 ;  JfeT*  William's  Medical  Expedition  to  the  Niger^ 
pp.  167,  185;  Simon's  PatJtologyy  p.  269;  Forrfs  Climate  and  its  Endemic 
Infi  '^^  "    '■  '  *    "^ 


influences ^  p.  158.  M.  Lepelletier  says,  rather  vaguely  {Physiologie  Midicale, 
vol.  iv.  p.  527),  that  the  temperate  zones  are  "  favorables  k  Texercice  oom- 
plet  et  rggulier  des  ph6nom^nes  vitaux." 

^  And  must  have  strengthened  the  power  of  the  clergy ;  for,  as  Charle- 
voix says  with  great  frankness, ''  pestilences  are  the  harvests  of  the  ministers 
of  God."  Souther's  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

^'  For  evidence  of  the  extra-European  origin  of  European  diseases,  some 
of  which,  such  as  the  small-pox,  have  passed  from  epidemics  into  endemics, 
compare  Erucydop,  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  4to,  1847,  p.  728 ;  Transactions  of 
Asiatic  Society y  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  t6 ;  Michadis  on  tke  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii. 
p.  313;  SprcTigel,  Histoire  de  la  MSdecine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  195;  Wallace's 
Dissertation  on  the  NumJbers  of  Mankind,  pp.  81,  82 ;  Htietiana,  Amst.  1723, 
pp.  132-135 ;  Sanders  on  the  SmaU-Pox,  Edinb.  1813,  pp.  3-4  ;  Wilks's  Hist, 
of  Hie  South  of  India,  vol.  iii.  pp.  16-21  j  Clot-Bey  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840, 
p.  227. 
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confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  facilitating  the  in- 
crease of  his  knowledge,  by  encouraging  that  bold,  inquisi- 
tive, and  scientific  spirit,  which  is  constantly  advancing, 
and  on  which  all  future  progress  must  depend. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  trace  in  detail  the 
way  in  which,  owing  to  these  peculiarities,  the  civilization 
of  Europe  has  diverged  from  all  others  that  preceded  it. 
To  do  this,  would  require  a  learning  and  a  reach  of  thought 
to  which  hardly  any  single  man  ought  to  pretend ;  since 
it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  perception  of  a  large  and  general 
truth,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  follow  out  that  truth  in 
all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by  such  evidence  as  will 
satisfy  ordinary  readers.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  speculations  of  this  character,  and  are  able  to 
discern  in  the  history  of  man  something  more  than  a  mere 
relation  of  events,  will  at  once  understand  that  in  these 
complicated  subjects,  the  wider  any  generalization  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  chance  of  apparent  exceptions  ;•  and 
that  when  the  theory  covers  a  very  large  space,  the  ex- 
ceptions may  be  innumerable,  and  yet  the  theory  remain 
perfectly  accurate.  The  two  fundamental  propositions 
which  I  hope  to  have  demonstrated,  are,  1st,  That  there 
are  certain  natural  phenomena  which  act  on  the  human 
mind  by  exciting  the  imagination ;  and  2dly,  That  those 
phenomena  are  much  more  numerous  out  of  Europe  than 
in  it.  If  these  two  propositions  are  admitted,  it  inevitably 
follows,  that  in  those  countries  where  the  imagination  has 
received  the  stimulus,  some  specific  effects  must  have  been 
produced ;  unless,  indeed,  the  eflFects  have  been  neutralized 
by  other  causes.  Whether  or  not  there  have  been  anta- 
gonistic causes,  is  immaterial  to  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
which  is  based  on  the  two  propositions  just  stated.  In 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  generalization  is 
complete  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  pi-udent  to  leave  it  as 
it  now  stands,  rather  than  attempt  to  confirm  it  by  further 
illustrations,  since  all  particular  facts  are  liable  to  be  erro- 
neously stated,  and  are  sure  to  be  contradicted  by  those 
who  dislike  the  conclusions  they  corroborate.  But  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  principles  I  have  put 
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forward,  it  does  seem  advisable  that  a  fewiDstancee  riiould 
be  given  of  their  actual  vrorking :  and  I  will,  therefore, 
briefly  notice  the  eflects  they  have  produced  in  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Literature,  Religion,  and  Art.  In  each 
of  these  departments,  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  how 
the  leading  features  have  been  affected  by  the  Aspects  of 
Nature  ;  and  with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  inquiry,  I  will 
take  the  two  most  conspicuous  instances  on  each  side,  and 
compare  the  manifestations  of  the  intellect  of  Greece  with 
those  of  the  intellect  of  India  :  these  being  the  two  coun- 
tries respecting  which  the  materials  are  most  ample,  and 
in  which  the  physical  contrasts  are  most  striking. 

If,  then,  we  look  at  the  ancient  literature  of  India, 
even  during  its  best  period,  we  shall  find  the  most  re- 
markable evidence  of  the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  the 
imagination.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  striking  fact 
that  scarcely  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  prose  com- 
powtion ;  all  the  best  writers  having  devoted  themselves 
to  poetry,  as  being  most  congenial  to  the  national  habits 
of  thought.  Their  works  on  grammar,  on  law,  on  history, 
on  medicine,  on  mathematics,  on  geography,  and  on  me- 
taphysics, are  nearly  all  poems,  and  are  put  together  ac- 
cording to  a  regular  system  of  versification.^**     The  con- 

•*•  "  So  verwandelt  das  geistige  Lebon  dee  Hindu  rich  in  wahire  Poesie, 
nnd  das  bezeichnende  Merkmal  seiner  ^nzen  Bildung  ist :  Herrachaft  der 
EinbUdiingBkraft  uber  den  Ventand;  im  fferaden  Qegensatz  mit  der  Bil- 
dung des  Europaers,  deren  allffemeiner  Chanikter  in  der  Herrschaft  des 
Verstandes  uber  die  Einbildungskraft  besteht.  Es  wird  dadurch  begreiflich, 
dass  die  Literatur  der  Hindus  nur  eine  poetische  ist ;  das  ste  uberreich  an 
Dichterwerken,  aber  arm  am  wissensc^aftlichen  Schriften  sind ;  dass  ihre 
heiligen  Schriften,  ihre  Geaetze  und  Sagen  poeiisch,  und  grSsstentheils  in 
Versen  ceschrieben  sind;  ja  dass  Lehrbueher  der  Qrammatik,  der  Heil- 
kunde,  der  Mathematik  und  Erdbeschreibung  in  Versen  verfasst  dnd," 
Bhode,  Eeltffidse  BUduTig  der  Hindus,  vol.  ii.  p.  626.  Thus,  too,  we  are  told 
respecting  one  of  their  most  celebrated  metaphysical  systems,  that  '*  the 
best  text  of  the  Sanchja  is  a  short  treatise  in  verse."  Cdebrooke  en  the  Phir 
losophy  of  the  Hindus^  in  Tratuaciions  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  L  p.  23.  And 
in  another  place  the  same  high  authority  says  (Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  x. 
p.  439),  **  the  metrical  treatises  on  law  and  other  sdencee  are  almost  entirely 
composed  in  this  easy  verse."  M.  Kl24>roth,  in  an  analysis  of  a  Sanscrit  his- 
tory of  Cashmere,  says,  "  comme  presque  toutes  les  compositions  hindoues, 
11  est  6crit  en  vers."  Journal  Asiatique,  I.  sirie,  vol.  vii.  p.  8,  Paris,  1826. 
See  also,  in  vol.  vi.  pp.  175,  176,  the  remarks  of  M.  Bumouf :  "  Les  i>hilo- 
sophes  indiens,  oomme  s'ils  ne  pouvaient  6chapper  aux  influences  po^tiques 
de  leur  climat,  traitent  les  questions  de  la  m^taphysique  le  plus  abstraite  par 
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sequence  is,  that  while  prose  writing  is  utterly  despised, 
the  art  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated  so  assiduously,  that 
the  Sanscrit  can  boast  of  metres  more  numerous  and  more 
complicated  than  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any  of  the 
European  languages.^ 

This  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  Indian  literature  is 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  its  spirit. 
For  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  that  literature 
every  thing  is  calculated  to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  open 
defiance.  An  imagination,  luxuriant  even  to  disease, 
runs  riot  on  every  occasion.  This  is  particularly  seen 
in  those  productions  which  are  most  eminently  national, 
such  as  the  Ramayana,  the  Mahabharat,  and  the  Puranas 
in  general.  But  we  also  find  it  even  in  their  geographi- 
cal and  chronological  systems,  which  of  all  others  might 
be  supposed  least  liable  to  imaginative  flights.  A  few 
examples  of  the  statements  put  forward  in  the  most  au* 
thoritatr^e  books,  will  supply  the  means  of  instituting  a 
comparison  with  the  totally  opposite  condition  of  the 
European  intellect,  and  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  creduUty  can  proceed,  even  among  a 
civilized  people.^^^ 

Of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  the  imagination  has 
distorted  truth,  there  is  none  that  has  worked  so  much 
harm  as  an  exaggerated  respect  for  past  ages.  This  re- 
verence for  antiquity  is  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of 

shnilitudes  et  m^taphores. '  Compare  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  "le  g^nie  indien  si 
po6tiqae  et  si  religieaz ;"  and  aee  CouiU^  Hist,  de  la  PhUoiophie^  II.  s^rie, 
Tol.  i.  p.  27. 

"^  Mr.  Yates  says  of  the  Hindus,  that  no  other  people  have  ever  "pre- 
sented an  equal  variety  of  poetic  compositions.  The  various  metres  of 
Greece  and  Rome  have  filled  Europe  with  astonishment;  but  what  are 
tibese,  compared  with  the  extensive  range  of  Sanscrit  metres  under  its  three 
dasses  of  poetical  writing?"    YaUs  on  SansorU  Alliteration^  in  Aaiatic  Re- 


seardiea^  vol  xx.  p.  159,  (^cutta,  1836.  See  also  on  the  Sanscrit  metresu 
p.  321,  and  an  Essay  by  Colebrooke,  vol.  x.  pp.  389-474.  On  the  metrical 
system  of  the  Yedas,  see  Mr.  Wilson's  note  in  the  Rig  Veda  Sanhita^  vol.  ii. 
]».I3d. 

n«  In  Europe,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  volume,  the 


creduUtv  was  at  one  time  extraordinary;  but  the  age  was  then  barbarous, 
and  barbarism  is  always  credulous.    On  the  other  hand,  the  examph 
thoed  firom  Indian  literature,  will  be  taken  from  the  works  of  a  lettered 


people,  written  in  a  language  extremely  rich,  and  so  highly  polished,  that 
some  competent  judges  have  declared  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Greek. 
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reason,  and  is  merely  the  indulgence  of  a  poetic  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  remote  and  unknown.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that,  in  periods  when  the  intellect  was  compara- 
tively speaking  inert,  this  sentiment  should  have  been  far 
stronger  than  it  now  is;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow  weaker,  and  that  in  the 
same  proportion  the  feeling  of  progress  will  gain  ground ; 
so  that  veneration  for  the  past  will  be  succeeded  by  hope 
for  the  future.  But  formerly  the  veneration  was  supreme, 
and  innumerable  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  litera- 
ture and  popular  creed  of  every  country.  It  is  this,  for 
instance,  which  inspired  the  poets  with  their  notion  of 
a  golden  age,  in  which  the  world  was  filled  with  peace, 
in  which  evil  passions  were  stilled,  and  crimes  were  un- 
known.    It  is  this,  again,  which  gave  to  theologians  their 

i  idea  of  the  primitive  virtue  and  simplicity  of  man,  and 
of  his  subsequent  fall  from  that  high  estate.  And  it  is 
this  same  principle  which  diffused  a  belief  that  in  the 
olden  times,  men  were  not  only  more  virtuous  and  happy, 
but  also  physically  superior  in  the  structure  of  their  bo- 
dies ;  and  that  by  this  means  they  attained  to  a  larger 
stature,  and  Uved  to  a  greater  age,  than  is  possible  for  us, 
their  feeble  and  degenerate  descendants. 

Opinions  of  this  kind,  being  adopted  by  the  imagi- 
nation in  spite  of  the  understanding,  it  follows  that  the 
strength  of  such  opinions  becomes,  in  any  country,  one 
of  the  standards  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  imaginative  faculties.  Applying  this  test  to 
the  literature  of  India,  we  shall  find  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  conclusions  already  drawn.  The  marvellous 
feats  of  antiquity  with  which  the  Sanscrit  books  abound, 
are  so  long  and  so  compUcated,  that  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  give  even  an  outline  of  them;  but  there 
is  one  class  of  these  singular  fictions  which  is  well  worth 
attention,  and  admits  of  being  briefly  stated.  I  allude  to 
the  extraordinary  age  which  man  was  supposed  to  have 
attained  in  former  times.     A  behef  in  the  longevity  of 

/   the  human  race  at  an  early  period  of  the  world,  was  the 
natural  product  of  those  feelings  which  ascribed  to  the 
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aucients  an  universal  superiority  over  the  moderns;  and 
this  we  see  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Christian,  and  in 
manj  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  But  the  statements  in 
these  works  are  tame  and  insignificant  when  compared 
with  what  is  preserved  in  the  literature  of  India.  On 
this,  as  on  every  subject,  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus 
distanced  all  competition.  Thus,  among  an  immense 
number  of  similar  facts,  we  find  it  recorded  that  in  an- 
cient times  the  duration  of  the  life  of  common  men  was 
80,000  years,^^^  and  that  holy  men  Kved  to  be  upwards  of 
100,000.^^^  Some  died  a  little  sooner,  others  a  little  later; 
but  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  antiquity,  if  we  take 
all  classes  together,  100,000  years  was  the  average.^^^  Of 
one  king,  whose  name  was  Yudhishthir,  it  is  casually  men- 
tioned that  he  reigned  27,000  years  ;^^^  while  another, 
called  Alarka,  reigned  66,000.^^^  They  were  cut  off  in 
their  prime,  since  there  are  several  instances  of  the  early 
poets  living  to  be  about  half-a-miUion.^^^  But  the  most 
remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  very  shining  character  in 
Indian  history,  who  united  in  his  single  person  the  func- 
tions of  a  king  and  a  saint.  This  eminent  man  lived 
in  a  pure  and  virtuous  age,  and  his  days  were,  indeed, 
long  in  the  land ;  since,  when  he  was  made  king,  he  was 
two  million  years  old:  he  then  reigned  6,300,000  years; 

sii  « rphe  limit  of  life  was  80,000  years."  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  xvL 
p.  456,  Calcutta,  1828.  This  was  likewise  the  estimate  of  the  Tibetan 
oivines,  according  to  whom  men  formerly  ^*  parvenaieut  k  Tl^  de  80,000 
ans."  Journal  Asiatiqiie,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  ill.  p.  1 99,  Paris,  1823. 

<»  <<  Den  Hindu  macht  dieser  Widerspruoh  nicht  verlegen,  da  er  seine 
Heiligen  100,(XX)  Jahre  und  lauger  leben  lasst."  BAode,  Rdig,  Bildung  der 
Hindus,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

'^'  In  the  Da^istan,  vol.  iL  p.  47,  it  is  stated  of  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  world,  that  '^  the  duration  of  human  life  in  this  age  extended  to  one 
hundred  thousand  common  years." 

"*  Wilford  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  242)  says,  "  When  the  Puranics 
speak  of  the  kings  of  ancient  times,  they  are  equally  extravagant.  Accord- 
ing to  them.  King  Yudhishthir  reigned  seven-and- twenty  thousand  years." 

*"  "For  sixty  thousand  and  sixty  hundred  years  no  other  youthful 
monarch  except  Alarka  reigned  over  the  earth."  Vishnu  Furana,  p.  408. 

*"  And  sometimes  more.  In  the  Essay  on  Indian  Chronology  in  Works 
of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  325,  we  hear  of  "  a  conversation  between  Valmic 

and  Yyasa, two  bards  whose  ages  were  separated  by  a  period  of 

864,000  years."    This  passage  is  also  in  Asiatic  Rtssarches,  voL  ii.  p.  399. 
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having  done  which,  he  resigned  his  empire,  and  lingered 
on  for  100,000  years  more.^^^ 

The  same  boundless  reverence  for  antiquity,  made  the 
Hindus  refer  every  thing  important  to  the  most  distant 
periods ;  and  they  frequently  assign  a  date  which  is  abso- 
lutely bewildering.^^^  Their  great  collection  of  laws,  called 
the  Institvies  of  Menu^  is  certainly  less  than  3000  years 
old;  but  the  Indian  chronologists,  so  far  from  being  sa- 
tisfied with  this,  ascribe  to  them  an  age  that  the  sober 
European  mind  finds  a  difficulty  even  in  conceiving.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  native  authorities,  these  Institutes 
were  revealed  to  man  about  two  thousand  million  years 
before  the  present  era.^^^ 

All  this  is  but  a  part  of  that  love  of  the  remote,  that 
straining  after  the  infinite,  and  that  indifference  to  the 
present,  which  characterizes  every  branch  of  the  Indian 
intellect.  Not  only  in  literature,  but  also  in  religion  and 
in  art,  this  tendency  is  supreme.  To  subjugate  the  un*^ 
derstanding,  and  exalt  the  imagination,  is  the  universal 
principle.  In  the  dogmas  of  their  theology,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  gods,  and  even  in  the  forms  of  their  tem- 
ples, we  see  how  the  sublime  and  threatening  aspects  of 
the  external  world  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
those  images  of  the  grand  and  the  terrible,  which  they 
strive  to  reproduce  in  a  visible  form,  and  to  which  they 
owe  the  leading  pecuUarities  of  their  national  culture. 

Our  view  of  this  vast  process  may  be  made  clearer  by 

*>'  '^  He  was  the  first  king,  first  anchoret,  and  first  saint ;  and  is  there- 
fore entitled  Prathama-Raja,  Prathama  Bhicshacara,  Prathama  Jina,  and 
Prathama  Tirthancara.  At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  as  king,  his  age 
was  2,000,000  years.  He  reigned  6,300,000  years,  and  then  resigned  ms 
empire  to  his  sons :  and  having  employed  100,000  years  in  passing  through 
the  several  stages  of  austerity  and  sanctity,  departed  from  this  world  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  named  Ashtapada. "  Anaiie  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  305. 

*"  ''Speculationen  liber  Zahlen  sind  dem  Inder  so  gel&ufig,  dass  selbst 
die  Rprache  einen  Ausdruck  hat  fur  eine  Unit&t  mit  63  Kullen,  namlich 
Asanke,  eben  weii  die  Berechnung  der  Weltperioden  diese  enorme  GrGssen 
nothwendig  machte,  denn  jene  ein&chen  12,000  Jahre  schienen  dnem  Volke, 
welohes  so  geme  die  h6chstmdffliche  Potenz  auf  seine  Qottheit  ubertragen 
mSgte,  viel  zu  geringe  zu  seyn.''  Bohlen^  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

"»  ElphinsUme's  History  cf  India,  p.  136,  "  a  period  exceeding  4,320,000 
multiplied  by  six  times  seventy-one." 
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comparing  it  with  the  opposite  condition  of  Greece.  In 
Greece,  vfe  see  a  country  altogether  the  reverse  of  India. 
The  works  of  nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startling  mag- 
nitude, are  in  Greece  far  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  every 
way  less  threatening  to  man.  In  the  great  centre  of 
Asiatic  civilization,  the  energies  of  the  human  race  are 
confined,  and  as  it  were  intimidated,  by  the  surrounding 
phenomena.  Besides  the  dangers  incidental  to  tropical 
climates,  there  are  those  noble  mountains,  which  seem  to 
touch  the  sky,  and  from  whose  sides  are  discharged  mighty 
rivers,  which  no  art  can  divert  from  their  course,  and 
which  no  bridge  has  ever  been  able  to  span.  There  too 
are  impassable  forests,  whole  countries  lined  with  inter- 
minable jungle,  and  beyond  them,  again,  dreary  and 
boundless  deserts;  all  teaching  Man  his  own  feebleness, 
and  his  inabihty  to  cope  with  natural^  forces.  Without, 
and  on  either  side,  there  are  great  seas,  ravaged  by  tem- 
pests far  more  destructive  than  any  known  in  Europe, 
and  of  such  sudden  violence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard 
against  their  effects.  And  as  if  in  those  regions  every 
thing  combined  to  cramp  the  activity  of  Man,  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  peninsula,  does  not  contain  a  single 
safe  and  capacious  harbour,  not  one  port  that  affords  a 
refuge,  which  is  perhaps  more  necessary  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.^^ 

But  in  Greece,  the  aspects  of  nature  are  so  entirely 
different,  that  the  very  conditions  of  existence  are  changed. 
Greece,  Uke  India,  forms  a  peninsula ;  but  while  in  the 
Asiatic  country  every  thing  is  great  and  terrible,  in  the 
European  country  every  thing  is  small  and  feeble.  The 
whole  of  Greece  occupies  a  space  somewhat  less  than 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,^^^  that  is,  about  a  fortieth  part 

*»  Symes  {Emhaisy  to  Ava^  vol.  iii.  p.  278)  says :  "  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  whole  range  of  our  continental  territory, 
there  is  not  a  single  harhour  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a  vessel  of  500 
tone  burden."  Indeed,  according  to  Percival,  there  is,  with  the  exception 
of  Bombay,  no  harbour,  *'  either  on  the  Coromandel  or  Malabar  coasts,  in 
which  ships  can  moor  in  safety  at  all  seasons  of  the  year."  Percival's  Accotmt 
of  Ceylon,  pp.  2, 15, 66. 

»^  **  Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Portugal."  Orote*s 
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of  what  is  now  called  Hindostan.^^^  Situated  in  the  most 
accessible  part  of  a  narrow  sea,  it  had  easy  contact  on 
the  east  with  Asia  Minor,  on  the  west  with  Italy,  on  the 
south  with  Egypt.  Dangers  of  all  kinds  were  far  less 
numerous  than  in  the  tropical  civilizations.  The  climate 
was  more  healthy  y^^  earthquakes  were  less  frequent ; 
hurricanes  were  less  disastrous;  wild-beasts  and  noxious 
animals  less  abundant.  In  regard  to  the  other  great 
features,  the  same  law  prevails.  The  highest  mountains 
in  Greece  are  less  than  one-third  of  the  Himalaya,  so  that 
nowhere  do  they  reach  the  hmit  of  perpetual  snow.^^  As 
to  rivers,  not  only  is  there  nothing  approaching  those 
imposing  volumes  which  are  poured  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  but  Nature  is  so  singularly  sluggish,  that 
neither  in  Northern  nor  in  Southern  Greece  do  we  find 
any  thing  beyond  a  few  streams,  which  are  easily  forded, 
and  which,  indeed,  in  the  summer  season,  are  frequently 
dried  up.2^ 

These  striking  diflFerences  in  the  material  phenomena 
of  the  two  countries,  gave  rise  to  corresponding  diflFerences 
in  their  mental  associations.  For  as  all  ideas  must  arise 
partly  from  what  are  called  spontaneous  operations  in  the 
mind,  and  partly  from  what  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by 

Jlistorif  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  302 ;  and  the  same  remark  in  ThirlwaW a  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  and  m  HeererCs  Ancient  Greece,  1845,  p.  16.  M.  Heeren 
says,  '*  But  even  if  we  add  aU  the  islands,  its  square  contents  are  a  third  less 
than  those  of  Portugal." 

**»  The  area  of  Hindostan  beinfi;,  according  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch  {Geog, 
Diet,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  993),  "  between  1,200,000  and  1,300,000  square  miles." 

**•  In  the  best  days  of  Greece,  those  alarming  epidemics  by  which  the 
country  was  subsequently  ravaged,  were  comparatively  little  known  :  see 
ThirlwalVs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  134,  vol.  viii.  p.  471.  This  may 
be  owing  to  large  cosmical  causes,  or  to  the  simple  €eu^  that  the  different 
forms  of  pestilence  had  not  yet  been  imported  from  the  East  by  actual  con- 
tact. On  the  vague  accounts  we  possess  of  the  earlier  plagues,  see  Clot-Bey 
de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  21,  46,  184.  The  relation  even  of  Thucydides 
is  more  satisfactory  to  scholars  than  to  pathologists. 

***  "  Mount  Guiona,  the  highest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its  northern 
boundary,  is  8239  feet  high.  ...  No  mountain  in  Greece  reaches  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow."  M^UuUock*s  Geog,  Diet,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  924.  Compare 
the  table  of  mountains  in  Baker's  M!emoir  on  North  Greece,  in  Journal  of 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  94,  with  BakewdVs  Geology,  pp.  621,  622. 

"»  ^*  Greece  has  no  navigable  river."  M^Cvllock's  Geog.  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  924. 
**  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  oefore 
the  end  of  the  summer."  Groit^i  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
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the  external  world,  it  was  natural  that  so  great  an  altera- 
tion in  one  of  the  causes  should  produce  an  alteration  in 
the  effects.  The  tendency  of  the  surrounding  phenomena 
was,  in  India,  to  inspire  fear;  in  Greece,  to  give  confidence. 
In  India,  Man  was  intimidated;  in  Greece  he  was  encour- 
aged. In  India,  obstacles  of  every  ^ort  were  so  numerous, 
so  alarming,  and  apparently  so  inexplicable,  that  tlie  diffi- 
culties of  life  could  only  be  solved  by  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  the  direct  agency  of  supernatural  causes.  Those 
causes  being  beyond  the  province  of  the  understanding, 
the  resources  of  the  imagination  were  incessantly  occu- 
pied in  studyinsj  them ;  the  imagination  itself  was  over- 
worked, its  activity  became  dangerous,  it  encroached  on 
the  understanding,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  was 
destroyed.  In  Greece,  opposite  circumstances  were  fol- 
lowed by  opposite  results.  In  Greece,  Nature  was  less 
dangerous,  less  intrusive,  and  less  mysterious  than  in  In- 
dia. In  Greece,  therefore,  the  human  mind  was  less  ap- 
palled, and  less  superstitious ;  natural  causes  began  to  be 
studied ;  physical  science  first  became  possible ;  and  Man, 
gradually  waking  to  a  sense  of  his  own  power,  sought  to 
investigate  events  with  a  boldness  not  to  be  expected  in 
those  other  countries,  where  the  pressure  of  Nature  trou- 
bled his  independence,  and  suggested  ideas  with  which 
knowledge  is  incompatible. 

The  effect  of  these  habits  of  thought  on  the  national 
religion,  must  be  very  obvious  to  whoever  has  compared 
the  popular  creed  of  India  with  that  of  Greece.  The 
mythology  of  India,  like  that  of  every  tropical  country, 
is  based  upon  terror,  and  upon  terror  too  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind.  Evidence  of  the  universality  of  this 
feeling  abounds  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  in 
their  traditions,  and  even  in  the  very  form  and  appear- 
ance of  their  gods.  And  so  deeply  is  all  this  impressed 
on  the  mind,  that  the  most  popular  deities  are  invariably 
those  with  whom  images  of  fear. are  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated. Thus,  for  example,  the  worship  of  Siva  is  more 
general  than  any  other ;  and  as  to  its  antiquity,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Brahmins 
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from  the  original  Indians.^^^  At  all  events, 'it  is  very 
ancient,  and  very  popular ;  and  Siva  himself  forms,  with 
Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  with  this  god  are 
connected  images  of  terror,  such  as  nothing  but  a  tropical 
imagination  could  coixceive.  Siva  is  represented  to  the 
Indian  mind  as  a  hideous  being,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of 
snakes,  with  a  human  skull  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a 
necklace  composed  of  human  bones.  He  has  three  eyes  ; 
the  ferocity  of  his  temper  is  marked  by  his  being  clothed 
in  a  tiger's  skin ;  he  is  represented  as  wandering  about 
like  a  madman,  and  over  his  left  shoulder  the  deadly 
cobra  di  capella  rears  its  head.  This  monstrous  creation 
of  an  awe-struck  fancy  has  a  wife,  Doorga,  called  some- 
times Kali,  and  sometimes  by  other  naraes.^^'^  She  has  a 
body  of  dark  blue  ;  while  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  red, 
to  indicate  her  insatiate  appetite  for  blood.  She  has  four 
arms,  with  one  of  which  she  carries  the  skull  of  a  giant ; 
her  tongue  protrudes,  and  hangs  lollingly  from  her  mouth ; 
round  her  waist  are  the  hands  of  her  victims ;  and  her 
neck  is  adorned  with  human  heads  strung  together  in  a 
ghastly  row.^?® 

If  we  now  turn  to  Greece,  we  find,  even  in  the  infancy 

•  **•  See  Stevenson  on  The- Anti-Brahmanical  Rdigion  of  the  Hindus^ 
in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society ^  vol.  viii.  pp.  331,  332,  336,  338.  Mr.  Wilson 
{Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  204)  says,  '^  The  prevailing  form  of  the  Hindu  religion 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsukt  was,  at  the  commenGement  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  some  time  before  it  most  probably,  that  of  Siva.'^  See  also  vol.  v. 
p.  85,  where  it  is  stated  that  Siva  ^'  is  the  only  Hindu  god  to  whom  honour 
is  done  at  Ellora."  Compare  Tran^ac.  ofJSoc.  of  Bombay^  vol.  iii.  p.  521 ; 
Bteren^s  Asiatic  Nations^  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  66.  On  the  philosophical  re- 
lation between  the  followers  of  Siva  and  those  of  Vishnu,  see  Bitter's  Hist, 
of  Ancifnt  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  pp.  334,  335 ;  and  the  noticeable  fact  (Bu- 
chanan*s  Mysore,  vol.  ii.  p.  410^,  tnat  even  the  Naimar  caste,  whose  "  proper 
deity"  is  Vishnu,  **  wear  on  tneir  foreheads  the  mark  of  Siva."  As  to  the 
worship  of  Siva  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see  ThvrlnKdVs  History 
of  Greece^  vol.  vii  p.  36 ;  and  for  further  evidence  of  its  extent,  Bohleriy  das 
alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  147,  206,  and  Transac.  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  50,  294. 

^  So  it  is  generally  stated  by  the  Hindu  theologians  \  but  according  to 
Bammohun  Roy,  Siva  had  two  wives.  See  Rammohun  Roy  en,  the  Veds,  p.  90. 

*»  On  these  attributes  and  representations  of  Siva  and  Boorga,  see  Rhode, 
Religiose  Bildung  der  Hindus,  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  Coleman*s  Mydiology  of  the 
Hindus,  pp.  63,  92 ;  Bohien,  das  alte  Inaien,  vol.  i.  p.  207  j  Ward's  Rdigion 
of  the  HindooSy  voL  i.  pp.  xxxvii.  27,  145 ;  Transctc,  of  Society  of  Bombay^ 
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of  its  religion,  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  this.  For  in  Greece,  the  causes  of  fear  being 
less  abundant,  the  expression  of  terror  was  less  common. 
The  Greeks,  therefore,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  in- 
corporate into  their  religion  those  feelings  of  dread  na- 
tural to  the  Hindus.  The  tendency  of  Asiatic  civilization 
was  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and  their  deities ; 
the  tendency  of  Greek  civilization  was  to  diminish  it. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  Hindostan  all  the  gods  had  something 
monstrous  about  them ;  as  Vishnu  with  four  hands,  Brahma 
with  five  heads,  and  the  like.^^^  But  the  gods  of  Greece 
were  always  represented  in  forms  entirely  human.^^  In 
that  country,  no  artist  would  have  gained  attention,  if  he 
had  presumed  to  portray  them  in  any  other  shape.  He 
might  make  them  stronger  than  men,  he  might  make 
them  more  beautiful;  but  still  they  must  be  men.  The 
analogy  between  God  and  man,  which  excited  the  religi- 
ous feeKngs  of  the  Gi-eeks,  would  have  been  fatal  to  those 
of  the  Hindus. 

This  difference  bel^ween  the  artistic  expressions  of 
the  two  religions,'  was  accompanied  by  an  exactly  similar 
difference  between  their  theological  traditions.  In  the 
Indian  books,  the  imagination  is  exhausted  in  relating  the 
feats  of  the  gods ;  and  -the  more  obviously  impossible 
any  achievement  is,,  the  greater  the  pleasure  with  which 
it  was  ascribed  to  them.  But.  the  Greek  gods  had  not 
only  humaa  forms^  but  also   human-  attributes,  human 

yoL  i.  pp.  215,  221.  Compare  the  oarious  accotxnt  of  ait  image  supposed 
to  represent  Mahadeo,  in  Jourjud  Asiatique^  L  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  354,  Faris, 
1822. 

**•  Ward  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  vol,  i.  p.  35  ;  Traneac,  of  Society 
cf  Bombay y  vol.  i.  p.  223.    Compare  the  gloss  in  the  DabistaUy  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

"•  "The  Greek  gods  were  formed  like  men,  with,  greatly  increased 
powers  and  Acuities,  and  acted  as  men  would  do  if  so  circumstanced,  hut 
with  a  dignity  and  energy  suited  to  their  nearer  approach  to  perfection. 
The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  though  endued  with  human  passions, 
have  always  something  monstrous  in  their  appearance,  and  wild  and  capri- 
cious in  their  conduct.  They  are  of  various  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue : 
some  have  twelve  heads,  and  most  have  four  hands.  They  are  often  enraged 
without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  without  a  motive. "  JSlphinstone's  History  of 
IntUa,  pp.  96, 97.  See  also  Urskine  on  the  Temple  of  JSUphofitat  in  Transac. 
of  Soc.  of  Bombay f  vol.  L  p.  246  j  and  the  Dabiian^  voL  i.  p.  cxi. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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pursuits,  and  human  tastes.^'^  The  men  of  Asia,  to 
whom  every  object  of  nature  was  a  source  of  awe,  ac- 
quired such  habits  of  reverence,  that  they  never  dared 
to  assimilate  their  own  actions  with  the  actions  of  their 
deities.  The  men  of  Europe,  encouraged  by  the  safety 
and  inertness  of  the  material  world,  did  not  fear  to  strike 
a  parallel,  from  which  they  would  have  shrunk  had  they 
lived  amid  the  dangers  of  a  tropical  country.  It  is  thus, 
that  the  Greek  divinities  are  so  diflFerent  from  those  of 
the  Hindus,  that  in  comparing  them  we  seem  to  pass 
from  one  creation  into  another.  The  Greeks  generalized 
their  observations  upon  the  human  mind,  and  then  ap- 
plied them  to  the  gods.^^  The  coldness  of  women  was 
figured  in  Diana ;  their  beauty  and  sensuality  in  Venus  ; 
their  pride  in  Juno ;  their  accomplishments  in  Minerva. 
To  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  gods,  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  applied.  Neptune  was  a  sailor;  Vulcan  was 
a  smith  ;  Apollo  was  sometimes  a  fiddler,  sometimes  a 
poet,  sometimes  a  keeper  of  oxen.  As  to  Cupid,  he  was 
a  wanton  boy,  who  played  with  his  bow  and  arrows  ; 
Jupiter  was  an  amorous  and  good-natured  king ;  while 
Mercury  was  indifferently  represented  either  as  a  trust- 

^  "  In  the  material  polytheism  of  other  leading  ancient  nations,  the 
Egyptians,  for  example,  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity  was  chiefly,  or  exclu- 
sively,  confined  to  animals,.mon8ter8,  or  other  &nciful  emblems.  .... 
In  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  spirit 
and  grace  with  which  the  deities  were  embodied  in  human  forms,  that  they 
should  also  be  burdened  with  human  interests  and  passions.  .  Heayen,  like 
earth,  had  its  courts  and  palaces,  its  trades  and  professions,  its  marriages, 
intri^es,  divorces.*'  Mwr€9  HiMory  of  ike  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
voL  i.  pp.  471,  472.     So,  too,  Tennemann  {Oeechichte  der  Fktlosophie, 

vol.  iii.  p.  419)  :  ^'Diese  Gutter  haben  Menschengestalt Haben  die 

Gdtter  aoer  nicht  nur  menschliche  Gestalt,  sondem  auch  einen  menschlichen 
K<$rper,  so  sind  sie  als  Menschen  auch  denselben  Unvollkommenheiten, 
Krankheiten  und  dem  Tode  unterworfen ;  dieses  streitet  mit  dem  Begriffe" 
t.  e.  of  Epicurus.  Compare  Orote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  696  :  "  The 
mythical  age  was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate  of  gods,  heroes,  and 
men,  so  confounded  together  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  distinguish  to 
which  class  any  individual  name  belonged."  See  also  the  complaint  of 
Xenophanes,  in  MiiUer's  Hist,  of  Lit,  of  Greece,  London,  1866,  p.  251. 

^  The  same  remark  applies  to  beauty  of  form,  which  they  first  aimed 
at  in  the  statues  of  men,  and  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  statues  of  the 
gods.  This  is  weU  put  in  Mr.  Grote's  important  work.  History  of  Greece, 
voLiv.  pp.  133, 134,  edit.  1847. 
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worthy  messenger,  or  else  as  a  common  and  notorious 
thief. 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  approximate  human 
fiwces  towards  superhuman  ones,  is  displayed  in  another 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  religion.  I  mean,  that  in  Greece 
we  for  the  first  time  meet  with  hero-worship,  that  is,  the 
deification  of  mortals.  According  to  the  principles  already 
laid  down,  this  could  not  be  expected  in  a  tropical  civi- 
lization, where  the  Aspects  of  Nature  filled  Man  with 
a  constant  sense  of  his  own  incapacity.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  ancient  Indian 
religion  f^  neither  was  it  known  to  the  Egyptians,^^  nor 
to  the  Pensians,^^  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  Ara- 
bians.^^  But  in  Greece,  Man  being  less  humbled,  and, 
as  it  were,  less  eclipsed,  by  the  external  world,  thought 
more  of  his  own  powers,  and  human  nature  did  not  fall 
into  that  discredit  in  which  it  elsewhere  sank.  The  con- 
sequence was,  tiiat  the  deification  of  mortals  was  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  national  religion  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  Greece  ;^^  and  this  has  been  found  so 
natural  to  Europeans,  that  the  same  custom  was  after- 

"•  "  But  the  worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  that  system."  Cole^ 
broohe  an  the  Vedas,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  495. 

^  Mackay's  Bdigicms  DevdopmerU^  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  Lond.  1850.  Compare 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  iv.  pp.  148,  318 ;  and  Matter^  Histoire 
de  VEcUe  ^Alexandrie^  vol.  i.  p.  2 ;  the  '*  culte  des  grands  hommes,"  which 
afterwards  arose  in  Alexandria  (Matter^  vol.  L  p.  54),  must  have  been  owing 
to  Greek  infiaence. 

^  There  are  no  indications  of  it  in  the  Zendavesta;  and  Herodotus 
says,  that  the  Persians  were  imllke  the  Greeks,  in  so  far  as  they  disbelieved 
in  a  god  having  a  human  form ;  book  i.  chap,  cxxzi.  vol.  i.  p.  308 :  ova 
av6pcMro<ftv€a?  Mfxia-av  roiis  Beoits,  Kordntp  ol  "EXXi/vcr  tlvcu. 

**"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  evidence  connecting  this  worship  with 
the  old  Arabian  religion ;  and  it  was  certainly  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
Mohammedanism. 

w  Mure^s  History  of  the  Literature  of  Greece^  vol.  ^.  pp.  28,  500,  vol.  ii. 
p.  402 :  very  good  remarks  on  a  subject  handled  unsatisfactorily  by  Cole- 
ridge ;  Literary  Remains^  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Thirl  wall  {History  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  207)  admits  that  "  the  views  and  feelings  out  of  which  it  (the  worship  of 
heroe^  arose,  seem  to  be  clearly  discernible  in  the  Homeric  poems.*'  Com- 
pare Vudworth^s  Intdlectual  System,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  372.  In  the  Cratylus, 
ohap.  xxxiii.,  Socrates  is  represented  as  asking,*  Ov«r  oMa  m  ^^i^eoi  ol  ijp<o€g ; 
PleO&nis  Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  227,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826.  And  in  the  next 
century,  Alexander  obtained  for  his  friend  Hephsestion  the  right  of  being 
"  worshipped  as  a  hero."  Qrote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  xii.  p.  339. 
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wards  renewed  with  eminent  success  by  tbe  Romish 
Church.  Other  circumstances,  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter, are  gradually  eradicating  this  form  of  idolatry ; 
but  its  existence  is  worth  observing,  as  one  of  the  innu- 
merable illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  European  civi- 
lization has  diverged  from  all  those  that  preceded  it.^^ 

It  is  thus,  that  in  Greece  every  thing  tended  to  exalt 
the  dignity  of  Man,  while  in  India  every  thing  tended  to 
depress  it.^^  To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Greeks  had  more  respect  for  human  powers ;  the 
Hindus  for  superhuman.  The  first  dealt  more  with 
the  known  and  available ;  the  other  with  the  unknown 
and  mysterious.^^  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the 
imagination,  which  the  Hindus,  being  oppressed  by  the 
pomp  and  majesty  of  nature,  never  sought  to  control,  lost 
its  supremacy  in  the  little  peninsula  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  Greece,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  imagination  was,  in  some  degree,  tempered  and  con- 
fined by  the  understanding.  Not  that  its  strength  was 
impaired,  or  its  vitality  diminished.  It  was  broken-in 
and  tamed  ;  its  exuberance  was  checked,  its  follies  were 
chastised.  But  that  its  energy  remained,  we  have  ample 
proof  in  those  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  which  have 
survived  to  our  own  time.  The  gain,  therefore,  was  com- 
plete ;  since  the  inquiring  and  sceptical  faculties  of  the 
human  understanding  were  cultivated,  without  destroying 
the  reverential  and  poetic  instincts  of  the  imagination. 

***  The  adoration  of  the  dead,  and  particularly  the  adoration  of  martyrs, ' 
was  one  great  point  of  opposition  between  the  orthodox  church  and  the 
ManichsBans  {BeauBobrey  JSistoire  Oritique  de  ManichSe,  vol.  i.  p.  316,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  651,  669) ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  abhorrent  such  a  practice 
must  have  been  to  the  Persian  heretics. 

*»•  M.  Cousin,  in  his  eloquent  and  ingenious  work  {Histoire  de  la  Phtlo- 
BopkUy  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  183-187),  has  some  judicious  observations  on  what 
he  calls  '*  I'^poque  de  rinfini"  of  the  East,  contrasted  with  that  ^*  du  fini," 
which  began  in  Europe.  But  as  to  the  physical  causes  of  this,  he  only 
admits  the  grandeur  of  nature,  overlooking  those  natural  elements  of  mys- 
tety  and  of  danger  by  which  religious  sentimeuts  were  constantly  excited. 

"*  A  learned  orientalist  says,  that  no  people  have  made  such  efforts 
as  the  Hindus  ''  to  solve,  exhaust,  comprehend,  what  is  insolvable,  inex- 
haustible, incomprehensible."  Troyer*s  Frdiminaty  Discowrte  on  the  Da- 
bUtany  voL  i.  p.  cviii* 
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Whether  or  not  the  balance  was  accurately  adjusted,  is 
another  question;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  adjustment 
was  more  nearly  arrived  at  in  Greece  than  in  any  pre- 
vious civilization.^^  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt 
that,  notwithstanding  what  was  effected,  too  much  autho- 
rity was  left  to  the  imaginative  faculties,  and  that  the 
purely  reasoning  ones  did  not  receive,  and  never  have 
received,  suflBicient  attention.  Still,  this  does  not  aflFect 
the  great  fact,  that  the  Greek  literature  is  the  first  in 
which  this  deficiency  was  somewhat  remedied,  and  in 
which  there  was  a  deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  to 
test  all  opinions  by  their  consonance  with  human  reason, 
and  thus  vindicate  the  right  of  Man  to  judge  for  himself 
on  matters  which  are  of  supreme  and  incalculable  im- 
portance. 

I  have  selected  India  and  Greece  as  the  two  terms 
of  the  preceding  comparison,  because  our  information  re- 
specting those  countries  is  most  extensive,  and  has  been 
most  carefully  arranged.  But  every  thing  we  know  of 
the  other  tropical  civilizations,  confirms  the  views  I  have 
advocated  respecting  the  effects  produced  by  the  Aspects 
of  Nature.  In  Central  America,  extensive  excavations 
have  been  made;  and  what  has  been  brought  to  light 
proves  that  the  national  religion  was,  like  that  of  India, 
a  system  of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.^*^     Neither 

••*  This  is  noticed  by  Tennemann,  who,  however,  has  not  attempted  to 
ascertaiu  the  cause:  '*  Die  Einbildungskraft  des  Griechen  war  schdpterisch, 
flie  schuf  in  seinem  Innern  neue  Ideenwelten ;  aber  er  wurde  doch  nie  ver- 
leitet,  die  idealische  Welt  mit  der  wirklichen  za  verweehseln,  weil  sie 
immer  mit  einem  richtigen  Verstande  und  gesuuder  Beurtheilungskraft 
yerbunden  war."  OeschichU  der  Fhdlaaophie,  vol.  L  P.  8j  and  voL  vi. 
p.  490,  he  says,  ''  Bei  alien  diesen  ManKeln  und  Fehlern  sind  dooh  die 
Ghriechen  die  einzige  Nation  der  alten  Welt,  welche  Sinn  fur  Wisseuschaft 
hatte,  and  zu  diesem  Behufe  forschte.  Sie  hahen  doch  die  Bahn  gebrochen, 
und  den  Weg  zur  Wisseuschaft  geebnet."  To  the  same  effect,  Sprengel^ 
Histoire  de  Ui  Midecine^  vol.  i.  p.  215.  And  on  this  difference  between  the 
Baqtern  and  the  European  mind,  see  Matter^  Histoire  du  Gnostieismey  vol.  i. 
pp.  18,  233,  234.  So,  too,  Kant  {Logiky  in  KarU^s  Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  350), 
'*  Unter  alien  V5lkem  haben  also  die  Qriechen  erst  angefangen  zu  philo- 
fiophiren.  Benn  sie  haben  zuerst  versuchty  nicfat  an  dem  Leitfaden  der 
Bilder  die  Vernunfterkenntnisse  zu  cultiviren,  sonderu  in  abstracto;  statt 
dass  die  anderen  V5lkor  sich  die  Begriffe  immer  nur  durch  Bilder  in  con- 
creto  verst&ndlich  zu  machen  suchten." 

»*  Thus,  of  one  of  the  idols  at  Oopan,  '*  The  intention  of  the  sculptor 
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there,  nor  in  Mexico,  nor  in  Peru,  nor  in  Egypt,  did  .the 
people  desire  to  represent  their  deities  in  human  forms, 
or  ascribe  to  them  human  attributes.  Even  their  temples 
are  huge  buildings,  often  constructed  with  great  skill,  but 
showing  an  evident  wish  to  impress  the  mind  with  fear, 
and  oflferiug  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Ughter  and  smaller 
structures  which  the  Greeks  employed  for  religious  pur- 
poses. Thus,  even  in  the  style  of  architecture  do  we  see 
the  same  principle  at  work;  the  dangers  of  the  tropical 
civilization  being  more  suggestive  of  the  infinite,  while 
the  safety  of  the  European  civilization  was  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  finite.  To  follow  out  the  consequences  of 
this  great  antagonism,  it  would  be  necessary  to  indicate 
how  the  infinite,  the  imaginative,  the  synthetic,  and  the 
deductive,  are  all  connected ;  and  are  opposed,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  finite,  the  sceptical,  the  analytic,  and  the 
inductive.  A  complete  illustration  of  this,  would  cany 
me  beyond  the  plan  of  this  Introduction,  and  would  per- 
haps exceed  the  resources  of  my  own  knowledge ;  and 
I  must  now  leave  to  the  candour  of  the  reader  what  I 
am  conscious  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  what  may, 
nevertheless,  suggest  to  him  materials  for  future  thought, 
and,  if  I  might  indulge  the  hope,  may  open  to  historians 
a  new  field,  by  reminding  them  that  every  where  the  hand 
of  Nature  is  upon  us,  and  that  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  can  only  be  understood  by  connecting  with  it  the 
history  and  the  aspects  of  the  material  universe. 

seems  to  have  been  to  excite  terror.  ^    SUphens^M  Central  Amerieay  yol.  i. 

L152 ;  at  p.  159,  *'  The  form  of  sculpture  most  generally  used  was  a  death's 
Eld."  At  Maya])an  (vol.  iii.  p.  133),  *'  represeDtations  of  human  fisures, 
or  animals  with  hideous  features  and  expressions,  in  producing  which  the 
skill  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  expended ;"  and  again,  p.  412,  <*  un- 
natural and  grotesque  fiices." 
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NoTB  36  to  p.  56. 

Ab  these  views  have  a  social  and  eoonomical  importance  quite  inde- 
pendent of  their  physiological  value,  I  wiU  endeavour,  in  this  note,  to  for- 
tify them  still  further,  by  showing  that  the  connexion  between  carbonized 
food  and  the  respiratory  functions  may  be  illustrated  by  a  wider  survey  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

The  gland  most  universal  among  the  different  classes  of  animals  is  the 
liver  ;*  and  its  principal  business  is  to  relieve  the  system  of  its  superfluous 
<»rbon,  which  it  accomplishes  by  secreting  bile,  a  lughly  carbonized  fluid.^ 
Now,  the  connexion  between  this  process  and  the  respiratory  functions  is 
highly  curious.  For  if  we  take  a  general  view  of  animal  life,  we  shall  find 
that  the  liver  and  lungs  are  neany  always  compensatory ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  one  organ  is  snum  and  inert,  the  other  is  large  and  active.  Thua, 
reptiles  have  feeble  lungs,  but  a  considerable  liver  f  and  thus  too  in  fishes, 
which  have  no  lungs,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  size  of  the  liver 
18  often  enormous.**  On  the  other  hand,  insects  have  a  very  large  aiid  com- 
plicated system  of  air-tubes;  but  their  liver  is  minute,  and  its  functions  are 
nabitually  sluggish.*  If,  instead  of  comparing  the  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals, we  compare  the  different  stages  through  which  the  same  animal  passes, 
we  shall  find  further  confirmation  of  this  wide  and  striking  principle.  For 
the  law  holds  good  even  before  birth ;  since  in  the  unborn  infant  the  lungs 
have  scarcely  any  activity,  but  there  is  an  immense  liver,  which  is  fuU  of 
eneiigy,  and  pours  out  bile  in  profusion.'   And  so  invariable  is  this  relation, 

*  *'  The  mo6t  constant  gland  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  the  liver."  QranVt  Camp,  AnaL 
p.  576.  See  also  Beclard,  Anal.  Gin.  p.  18,  and  Burdaek,  TraiU  de  Phy$iol.  vol  ix.  p.  580. 
Bordach  says,  "  II  existe  dans  presque  tout  le  r^gne  animal ;"  and  the  latest  researches 
hAve  detected  the  mdiments  of  a  lirer  even  in  the  Entozoa  and  Kotifera.  Rjfmer  Jonm'$ 
Amnud  Kinidom,  1855,  p.  183,  and  Oiren'f  InveiUhnUa,  1850,  p.  104. 

b  Until  the  analysis  made  hy  Demarf  ay  in  1837,  hardly  any  thing  was  known  of  the 
composition  of  bile ;  bat  this  accomplished  chemist  ascertained  that  its  e^ssential  con- 
stitaent  is  choleate  of  soda,  and  that  the  choleic  acid  contains  nearly  sixt^-three  per  cent 
of  carbon. .  Compare  Thonuon't  Animal  Ckemittry,  pp.  59,  60,  412,  602,  with  Simon'B  Che- 
mif/ry,  vol.*  ii.  pp.  17-21. 

e  "  The  size  of  the  liTer  and  the  quantity  of  the  bUe  are  not  prDportionate  to  the 
qoantity  of  the  food  and  flrequeney  of  eating ;  bat  inversely  to  the  size  and  perfection  of 

the  longs The  liver  is  proportionately  larger  in  reptiles,  which  have  lungs  with 

large  cells  incapi^le  of  n^idly  decarbonizing  the  blood."  Good's  Study  qf  Medicine^  1829, 
vol.  L  pp.  32,  33.  See  Cuvier^  Bigne  Animalf  vol.  iL  p.  2,  on  "la  petitesse  des  vaisseauz 
pnlmonaires"  of  reptiles. 

d  Canu't  CompartUitm  ^naiomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  230;  GranVt  Comp.  Anal.  pp.  385,  596; 
Rymar  Jona't  Animai  Kingdom,  p.  646. 

«  Indeed  it  has  been  supposed  by  M.  Gaede  that  the  "  vaisseaox  biliaires"  of  some 
insitcts  were  not "  seeretenrs ;"  but  this  opinion  appears  to  be  erroneous.  See  Latreille, 
in  Cuvier,  Eigne  Animal,  voL  iv.  pp.  297,  298. 

'  **  La  predominance  da  foie  avant  la  naissance*'  is  noticed  by  Bichat  {Anatomie 
OiniraU^  vol.  ii.  p.  272),  and  by  many  other  physiologists ;  but  Dr.  Elliotson  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  fint  to  onderstand  a  fact,  Uie  explanation  of  which  we  might  vainly 
seek  for  in  die  earlier  writers.  **  The  hypothesis,  that  one  great  use  of  the  liver  was,  like 
that  of  the  longs,  to  remove  carbon  from  the  system,  with  this  difference,  that  the  altera- 
tion of  the  cajpacity  of  the  air  caused  a  reception  of  caloric  into  the  blood,  in  the  case  of 
the  longs,  while  the  hepatic  exeretion  takes  place  without  introduetion  of  caloric,  was,  I 
lecolleet,  a  great  favourite  with  me  when  a  student. ....  The  Heidelberg  professors  have 
adduced  many  arguments  to  the  same  effect.  In  the  foetus,  for  whose  temperature  the 
mother's  heat  most  be  sufficient,  the  lungs  perform-no  function ;  but  the  liver  is  of  great 
size,  and  bile  is  secreted  abundantly,  so  that  the  meconium  accumulates  considerably 
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that  in  man,  the  liver  is  the  first  organ  which  is  formed :  it  is  preponderant 
during  the  whole  period  of  foetal  life;  but  It  rapidly  diminishes,  when,  after 
birth,  the  lungs  come  into  play,  and  a  new  scheme  of  compensation  is  esta- 
blished in  the  system.s 

These  facts,  interesting  to  the  philosophic  physiologist,  are  of  great 
moment  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  advocated  in  this  chapter.  Inasmuch 
as  the  liver  and  lungs  are  compensatory  in  the  histoiy  of  their  organisation, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  also  compensatory  in  the  functions  they 
perform;  and  that  what  is  left  undone  by  one,  will  have  to  be  accomphshed 
by  the  other.  The  liver,  therefore,  fulfilling  the  duty,  as  chemistry  teaches 
us,  of  decarbonizing  the  system  by  secreting  a  carbonized  fluid,  we  should 
expect,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  further  evidence,  that  the  lungs  would 
be  likewise  decarbonizing ;  in  other  words,  we  should  expect  that  if,  from 
any  cause,  we  are  surcharged  with  carbon,  our  lungs  must  assist  in  remedy- 
ing the  evil.  This  brings  us,  by  another  road,  to  the  conclusion  that  highly 
carbonized  food  has  a  tendency  to  tax  the  lungs;  so  that  the  connexion 
between  a  carbonized  diet  and  the  respiratory  &nctions,  instead  of  being, 
as  some  assert,  a  crude  hypothesis,  is  an  eminently  scientific  theory,  and  is 
corroborated  not  only  by  chemistry,  but  by  the  general  scheme  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  even  by  the  obiservation  of  embryological  phenomena. 
The  views  of  Liebig,  and  of  his  followers,  are  indeed  supported  oy  so  many 
analogies,  and  harmonize  so  well  with  other  parts  of  our  knowledge,  that 
nothing  but  a  perverse  hatred  of  generalization,  or  an  incapacity  for  dealing 
with  large  speculative  truths,  can  explain  the  hostility  directed  against  con- 
clusions which  have  been  graidually  forcing  themselves  upon  us  since  Lavoi- 
sier, seventy  years  ago,  attempted  to  explain  the  respiratory  functions  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  laws  of  chemical  combination. 

In  this,  and  previous  notes  (see  in  particular  notes  30,  31,  35),  I  have 
considered  the  connexion  between  food,  respiration,  and  animal  heat,  at  a 
length  which  will  appear  tedious  to  readers  uninterested  in  physiological 
pursuits;  but  the  investigation  has  become  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
difiSculties  raised  by  experimenters,  who,  not  having  studied  the  subject 
comprehensively,  object  to  certain  parts  of  it.  To  mention  what,  from  the 
ability  and  reputation  of  the  author,  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  has  recently  published  a  volume  (Physioloffical  ResearcheSy 
1851)  containing  some  ingeniously  contrived  experiments  on  dogs  and  rab- 
bits, to  ^rove  that  heat  is  generated  rather  by  the  nervous  system  than  by 
the  respiratory  orsans.  Without  following  this  eminent  sui^eon  into  all 
his  details,  I  may  oe  permitted  to  observe,  1st,  That  as  a  mere  matter  of 
history,  no  great  physiological  truth  ftias  ever  vet  been  discovered,  nor  has 
any  great  physioloncal  fallacy  been  destroyed,  by  such  limited  experiments 


on  a  single  class  of  animals;  and  this  is  partly  because  in  physiology  a  cru- 
cial instance  is  impracticabley  owing  to  toe  fact  that  we  deal  with  resisting 

during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancyr*  ElHoUon't  Huwum  Ph^clogi/,  1840,  p.  102.  In 
Lepelletier'a  Pfty$icl»fie  Medicale,  voL  L  p.  466,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  546,  660,  all  this  is  sadly 
confused. 

f  "  The  liver  is  the  first-formed  organ  in  the  emhryo.    It  is  developed  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  at  about  the  third  week  fills  the  whole  abdomen,  and  is  one-half  the 

weight  of  the  entire  embryo At  birth  it  is  of  very  large  size,  and  occupies  the  whole 

up]9er  part  of  the  abdomen The  liver  diminishes  rapidly  after  birth,  pi5obably  from 

obhteration  of  the  umbilical  vein."  WiUcn^$  Human  Anatomy,  1851,  p.  638.  Compare 
BurdUuKt  Phyrioloffief  vol.  iv.  p.  447,  where  it  is  said  of  the  liver  in  childhood,  "  Cet  organe 
eroit  avec  lenteur,  surtout  comparativement  aux  poumons ;  le  rapport  de  ceux-ci  au  foie 
etant  4  peu  pris  de  1 :  S  avant  la  respiration,  il  6tait  de  1 :  1*66  apres  I'^Ublissement  de 
cette  demi^re  fbnetion.*'  See  also  p.  91,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  488;  and  on  the  predominance 
of  the  liver  in  foetal  life,  see  the  remarks  of  Serres  {Qeoffroy  SainI  Hilaire,  Anamaliei  de 
VOrguftiMotiont  vol.  ii.  p.  11),  whose  generaliaation  is  perhaps  a  little  premature. 
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and  tiving  bodiea,  and  partly  because  eveiy  experiment  produces  an  abnor- 
mal condition,  and  thus  lets  in  fresh  causes,  the  operation  of  which  is  in- 
calculable ;  unless,  as  often  happens  in  the  inorganic  world,  we  can  control 
the  whole  phenomenon.  2d,  That  the  other  department  of  the  organic 
world,  namely,  the  v^etable  kingdom,  has,  so  mr  as  we  are  aware,  no 
nervous  system,  but  nevertheless  possesses  heat;  and  we  moreover  know 
that  the  heat  is  a  product  of  oxygen  and  carbon  (see  note  32  to  chapter  ii.). 
3d,  That  the  evidence  of  travellers  respecting  the  different  sorts  of  food,  and 
the  dififerent  quantities  of  food,  used  in  hot  countries  and  in  cold  ones,  is 
explicable  by  the  respiratory  and  chemical  theories  of  the  origin  of  animal 
heat,  bat  is  inexplicable  by  the  theory  of  the  nervous  origin  of  heat. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Examination  o?  the  Method  employed  bt  Metaputsicians  fo& 

DISCOVBEING  MeNTAL  LaWS. 

_THE„^yidence  that  I  have  collected,  seems  to  establish 
two  leading  facts,  which,  unless  they  can  be  impugned, 

<  ar^'the  necessary  basis  of  universal  history.  The  first 
fact  is,  that^4n^  the  civilizations  out  of  Europe,  the  powers 
of  nature  have  b^en  fatr  greater  than  in  those  in  Europe. 
The  second  fact  is,  that  those  powers  have  worked  im- 
mense mischief ;  and  that  while  one  division  of  them  has 
caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  another  division 
of  them  has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  thought, 
by  concentrating  attention  upon  subjects  which  inflame 
the  imagination.  So  far  as  the  experience  of  the  past 
can  guide  us,  we  may  say,  that  in  all  the  extra-European 
civiUzations,  these  obstacles  were  insuperable ;  certainly 
no  nation  has  ever  yet  overcome  them.  But  Europe, 
being  constructed  upon  a  smaller  plan  than  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world — being  also  in  a  colder  region, 
having  a  less  exuberant  soil,  a  less  imposing  aspect,  and 
displaying  in  all  her  physical  phenomena  much  greater 
feebleness — it  was  easier  for  Man  to  discard  the  super- 
stitions which  Nature  suggested  to  his  imagination;  and 
it  was  also  easier  for  him  to  effect,  not,  indeed,  a  just 
division  of  wealth,  but  something  nearer  to  it,  than  was 
practicable  in  the  older  countries. 

Hence  it  is  that,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world 
as  a  whole,  the  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subor- 
dinate nature  to  man ;  out  of  Europe,  to  subordinate  man 
to  nature.  To  this  there  are,  in  barbarous  countries,  se- 
veral exceptions;  but  in  civilized  countries  the  rule  has 
been  universal  The  great  division,  therefore,  between 
European   civilization   and  non-European  civilization,  is 
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the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  since  it  suggests 
the  important  consideration,  that  if  we  would  understand, 
for  instance,  the  history  of  India,  we  must  make  the  ex- 
ternal world  our  first  study,  because  it  has  influenced 
man  more  than  man  has  influenced  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  would  understand  the  history  of  a  country  like 
France  or  England,  we  must  make  man  our  principal 
study,  because  nature  being  comparatively  weaJc,  every 
step  in  the  great  progress  has  increased  the  dominion  of 
the  human  mind  over  the  agencies  of  the  external  world. 
Even  in  those  countries  where  the  power  of  man  has 
reached  the  highest  point,  the  pressure  of  nature  is  still 
immense ;  but  it  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, because  our  increasing  knowledge  enables  us  not  so 
much  to  control  nature,  as  to  foretell  her  movements,  and 
thus  obviate  many  of  the  evils  she  would  otherwise  occa- 
sion. How  successful  our  efforts  have  been,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  average  duration  of  life  constantly 
becomes  longer,  and  the  number  of  inevitable  dangers 
fewer  ;  and  what  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that 
the  curiosity  of  men  is  keener,  and  their  contact  with 
each  other  closer,  than  in  any  former  period ;  so  that 
while  apparent  hazards  are  multiplied,  we  find  from  ex- 
perience that  real  hazards  are,  on  the  whole,  diminished.^ 
If,  therefore,  we  take  the  largest  possible  view  of  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the 
primary  cause  of  its  superiority  over  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  must  resolve  it  into  the  encroachment  of  the 
mind  of  man  upon  the  organic  and  inorganic  forces  of 
nature.     To  this  all  other  causes  are  subordinate.^     For 

1  This  diminution  of  casualties  is  undoubtedly  one  cause,  though  a  slight 
one,  of  the  increased  duration  of  life;  but  the  most  active  cause  is  a  general 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  man :  see  Sir  B,  Brodie^s  Lectures 
on  PatholoQy  and  l^urgery^  p.  212 ;  and  for  proof  that  civilized  men  are 
stronger  than  uncivilized  ones,  see  Qiutdet  mr  VHomme^  vol.  ii.  pp.  67, 
272 ;  Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Man^  pp.  275,  276 ;  EUis's  Polynesian  Re- 
searches^  vol.  L  p.  98 ;  ^hatdy*s  Lectures  on  Political  Economy y  8vo,  1831, 
p.  59 ;  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society j  vol.  xvii.  pp.  32, 33;  Dufau^  TraitS 
de  Staiistique,  p.  107 ;  Hawkins's  Medical  Statistics,  p.  232. 

*  The  general  social  consequences  of  this  I  shall  hereafter  consider ;  but 
tlie  mere  economical  consequences  are  vreU  expressed  by  Mr.  Mill :  '*  Of  the 
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we  have  seen  that  wherever  the  powers  of  nature  reached 
a  certain  height,  the  national  civilization  was  irregularly 
developed,  and  the  advance  of  the  civilization  stopped. 
The  first  essential  was,  to  limit  the  interference  of  these 
physical  phenomena ;  and  that  was  most  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished where  the  phenomena  were  feeblest  and  least 
imposing.  This  was  the  case  with  Europe  ;  it  is  accord- 
ingly in  Europe  alone,  that  man  has  really  succeeded  in 
taming  the  energies  of  nature,  bending  them  to  his  own 
will,  turning  them  aside  from  their  ordinary  course,  and 
compelling  them  to  minister  to  his  happiness,  and  sub- 
serve the  general  purposes  of  human  life. 

All  around  us  are  the  traces  of  this  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful struggle.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  in  Europe  there 
was  nothing  man  feared  to  attempt.  The  invasions  of 
the  sea  repelled,  and  whole  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of 
Holland,  rescued  from  its  grasp  ;  mountains  cut  through, 
and  turned  into  level  roads ;  soils  of  the  most  obstinate 
sterility  becoming  exuberant,  from  the  mere  advance  of 
chemical  knowledge ;  while,  in  regard  to  electric  pheno- 
mena, we  see  the  subtlest,  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  forces,  made  the  medium  of  thought,  and 
obeying  even  the  most  capricious  behests  of  the  human 
mind. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  products  of  the  external 
world  have  been  refiractory,  man  has  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying what  he  could  hardly  hope  to  subjugate.  The 
most  cruel  diseases,  such  as  the  plague,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle  Ages,^  have  entirely  dis- 
features which  characterize  this  progressive  economical  movement  of  civilized 
nations,  that  which  first  excites  attention,  through  its  intimate  connexion 
with  the  phenomena  of  Production,  is  the  perpetual,  and,  so  fiur  as  human 
foresight  can  extend,  the  unlimited,  growth  of  man's  power  over  nature. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  physical  objects  shows  no  sign 
of  approaching  its  ultimate  boimdaries ;  it  is  advancing  more  rapidly,  and 
in  a  greater  number  of  directions  at  once,  than  in  any  previous  age  or  gene- 
ration, and  affording  such  frequent  glimpses  of  unexplored  fields  beyond,  as 
to  justify  the  belief  that  our  acqiuuntance  with  nature  is  still  almost  in  its 
infimcy."  MUVg  Principles  of  Polit  JScanom^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246-7. 

'  What  this  horrible  disease  once  was,  may  be  estimated  from  the  &ct, 


seneSj 


qu*au  treizi^me  si^le  on  comptait  en  France  seulement,  deux  mille  lepro- 
ries,  et  que  l'£urope  entidre  renfermait  environ  dix-neuf  mille  dtabiisse- 
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appeared  from  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  ever  again  be  seen 
there.  Wild-beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  are  no  longer  allowed  to  infest  the  haunts  of 
civilized  men.  Those  frightful  famines,  by  which  Europe 
used  to  be  ravaged  several  times  in  every  century,*  have 
ceased  ;  and  so  successfully  have  we  grappled  with  them, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their  ever  returning 
with  any  thing  Uke  their  former  severity.  Indeed,  our 
resources  are  now  so  great,  that  we  could,  at  worst,  only 
suffer  from  a  slight  and  temporary  scarcity  ;  since,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  the  evil  would  be  met  at  the 
outset  by  remedies  which  chemical  science  could  easily 
suggest.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  how,  in  numerous 
other  instances,  the  progress  of  European  civilization  has 
been  marked  by  the  diminished  influence  of  the  external 
world :  I  mean,  of  course,  those  peculiarities  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  which  have  an  existence  independent  of  the 
wishes  of  man,  and  ^ere  not  created  by  him.  The  most 
advanced  nations  do,  in  their  present  state,  owe  com- 
paratively little  to  those  original  features  of  nature  which, 
in  every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  exercised  unlimited 
power.  Thus,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  course  of  trade^ 
the  extent  of  commerce,  and  many  similar  circumstances, 
were  determined  by  the  existence  of  rivers,  by  the  facility 
with  which  they  could  be  navigated,  and  by  the  number 

mens  semblables."  Sprengd,  Histoire  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  As  to  the 
mortalitj  oaoBed  by  the  plague,  see  Clot- Bet/  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  62, 
63,  185,  292. 

*  For  a  carious  list  of  famines,  see  au  essay  by  Mr.  Fair,  in  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society ,  vol.  ix.  pp.  159-163.  He  says,  that  in  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  average  was,  in  England,  one  famine 
every  fourteen  years. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities,  famine  is,  even 
in  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  '*  next  to  impossible.''  fferschd^s  Discourse 
on  NaJhiral  Philosophy ^  p.  65.  Cuvier  {Recuevl  des  Moges,  vol.  i.  p.  10)  says 
that  we  have  succeeded  "  k  rendre  toute  funine  impossible."  See  also  God- 
win on  Population^  p.  500 ;  and  for  a  purely  economical  argument  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  famine,  see  MilVs  PrincMes  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  258;  and  compare  a  note  in  Ricardo*s  Worksy  p.  191.  The  Irish  fiunine 
may  seem  an  exception :  but  it  could  have  been  easily  baffled  except  for  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  which  frustrated  our  efforts  to  reduce  it  to  a  dearth. 
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and  goodness  of  the  adjoining  harbours.  But  in  Europe, 
the  determining  caiise  is,  not  so  much  these  physical  pecu- 
liarities, as  the  skill  and  energy  of  man.  Formerly  the 
richest  countries  were  those  in  which  nature  was  most 
bountiful ;  now  the  richest  countries  are  those  in  which 
man  is  most  active.  For  in  our  age  of  the  world,  if  nature 
is  parsimonious,  we  know  how  to  compensate  her  defi- 
ciencies. If  a  river  is  difficult  to  navigate,  or  a  country 
difficult  to  traverse,  our  engineers  can  correct  the  error, 
and  remedy  the  evil.  If  we  have  no  rivers,  we  make 
canals;  if  we  have  no  nsctural  harbours,  we  make  artificial 
ones.  And  so  marked  is  this  tendency  to  impair  the  au- 
thority of  natural  phenomena,  that  it  is  seen  even  in  the 
distribution  of  the  people,  since,  in  the  most  civilized  parts 
of  Europe,  the  population  of  the  towns  is  every  where  out- 
stripping that  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  men  congregate  in  great  cities,  the  more  they  will 
become  accustomed  to  draw  their  materials  of  thought 
from  the  business  of  human  life,  and  the  less  attention 
they  will  pay  to  those  peculiarities  of  nature,  which  are  the 
fertile  source  of  superstition,  and  by  which,  in  every  civi- 
lization out  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  man  was  arrested. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the 
advance  of  European  civilization  is  characterized  by  a 
diminishing  influence  of  physical  laws,  and  an  increasing 
influence  of  mental  laws.  The  complete  proof  of  this 
generalization  can  be  collected  only  from  history ;  and 
therefore  I  must  reserve  a  large  share  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  founded,  for  the  future  volumes  of  this  work. 
But  that  the  proposition  is  fundamentally  true,  must  be 
admitted  by  whoever,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  just 
adduced,  will  concede  two  premises,  neither  of  which  seem 
susceptible  of  much  dispute.  The  first  premiss  is,  that 
we  are  in  possession  of  no  evidence  that  the  powers  of 
nature  have  ever  been  permanently  increased ;  and  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  such  increase  can 
take  place.  The  other  premiss  is,  that  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  have  be- 
come more  powerful,  more  numerous,  and  more  able  to 
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grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  external  world ;  be- 
cause every  fresh  accession  to  our  knowledge  supplies 
fresh  means,  with  which  we  can  either  control  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  or,  failing  in  that,  can  foresee  the  conse* 
quences,  and  thus  avoid  what  it  is  impossible  to  prevent ; 
in  both  instances,  diminishing  the  pressure  exercised  on 
us  by  external  agents. 

If  these  premises  are  admitted,  we  are  led  to  a  con- 
clusion which  is  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Introduction.  For  if  the  measure  of  civiUzation  is  the  tri-  1 
umph  of  the  mind  over  external  agents,  it  becomes  clear,  \ 
that  of  the  two  classes  of  laws  which  regulate  the  pro-  \ 
gross  of  mankind,  the  mental  chuts  is  more  important  than 
the  physical  This,  indeed,  is  assumed  by  one  school  of 
thinkers  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  its  demonstration  has  been  hitherto  attempted  by  any 
thing  even  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  as  to  the  originality  of  my  arguments,  is  one 
of  very  trifling  moment ;  but  what  we  have  to  notice  is, 
that  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  the  problem  with 
which  we  started  has  become  simplified,  and  a  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  European  history  is  resolved,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
These  mental  laws,  when  ascertained,  will  be  the  ultimate 
basis  of  the  history  of  Europe  ;  the  physical  laws  will  be 
treated  as  of  minor  importance,  and  as  merely  giving  rise 
to  disturbances,  the  force  and  the  frequency  of  which  have, 
during  several  centuries,  perceptibly  diminished. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  means  of  discovering  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  the  metaphysicians  are  ready 
with  an  answer ;  and  they  refer  us  to  their  own  labours 
as  supplying  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their  researches,  to 
measure  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and,  above  all,  to 
test  the  validity  of  that  method  which  they  always  follow, 
and  by  which  alone,  as  they  assert,  great  truths  can  be 
elicited. 

The  metaphysical  method,  though  necessarily  branch- 
ing into  two  divisions,  is,  in  its  origin,  always  the  same, 
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and  consists  in  each  observer  studying  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind.*  This  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  his- 
torical method ;  the  metaphysician  studying  one  mind,  the 
historian  studying  many  minds.  Now,  the  first  remark 
to  make  on  this  is,  that  the  metaphysical  method  is  one 
by  which  no  discovery  has  ever  yet  been  made  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge.  Every  thing  we  at  present  know, 
has  been  ascertained  by  studying  phenomena,  from  which 
all  casual  disturbances  having  been  removed,  the  law 
remains  as  a  conspicuous  residue.*^  And  this  can  only 
be  done  by  observations  so  numerous  as  to  eliminate 
the  disturbances,  or  else  by  experiments  so  delicate  as 
to  isolate  the  phenomena.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
essential  to  all  inductive  science ;  but  neither  of  them 
does  the  metaphysician  obey.  To  isolate  the  phenome- 
non is  for  him  an  impossibility  ;  since  no  man,  into  what- 
ever state  of  reverie  he  may  be  thrown,  can  entirely 
cut  himself  oflF  from  the  influence  of  external  events, 
which  must  produce  an  eflFect  on  his  mind,  even  when  he 
is  unconscious  of  their  presence.  As  to  the  other  condi- 
tion, it  is  by  the  metaphysician  set  at  open  defiance  ;  for 
his  whole  system  is  based  on  the  supposition  that,  by 
studying  a  single  mind,  he  can  get  the  laws  of  all  minds  ; 
so  that  while  he,  on  the  one  hand,  is  unable  to  isolate  his 
observations  from  disturbances,  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
refuses  to  adopt  the  only  remaining  precaution, — ^he  re- 
fuses so  to  enlarge  his  survey  as  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
turbances by  which  his  observations  are  troubled.® 

*  "As  the  metaphysician  carries  within  himself  the  materials  of  his  rea- 
soning, he  is  not  under  a  necessity  of  looking  abroad  for  subjects  of  specu- 
lation or  amusement. "  Stewart' »  PhUoMphy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  462  ;  and 
the  same  remark,  almost  literally  repeated,  at  vol.  iii.  p.  260.  Locke  makes 
what  passes  in  each  man's  mind  the  sole  source  of  metaphysics,  and  the 
sole  test  of  their  truth.  JSesay  concermng  Hwman  Under ttanding,  in  LwAf^s 
Works,  voL  i.pp.  18,  76,  79,  121,  146,  162,  287,  vol.  ii.pp.  141,  243. 

'  The  deductive  sciences  form,  of  course,  an  exception  to  this ;  but  the 
whole  theory  of  metaphysics  is  founded  on  its  inductive  character,  and  on 
the  supposition  that  it  consists  of  generalized  observations,  and  that  from 
them  skione  the  science  of  mind  can  oe  raised. 

*  These  remarks  are  only  applicable  to  those  who  follow  the  purely  me- 
taphysical method  of  investigation.  There  is,  however,  a  very  small  number 
of  metaphysicians,  amonff  whom  M.  Cousin  is  the  most  eminent  in  France, 
in  whose  works  we  find  larger  views,  and  an  attempt  to  connect  historical 
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This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  objection  to  which 
metaphysicians  are  exposed,  even  on  the  threshold  of 
their  science.  But  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper,  we 
shall  meet  with  another  circumstance,  which,  though  less 
obvious,  is  equally  decisive.  After  the  metaphysician  has 
taken  for  granted  that,  by  studying  one  mind,  he  can 
discover  the  laws  of  all  minds,  he  finds  himself  involved 
in  a  singular  difficulty  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  apply  even 
this  imperfect  method.  The  difficulty  to  which  I  aUude 
is  one  which,  not  being  met  with  in  any  other  pursuit, 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  metaphysical  controversies.  To  under- 
stand, therefore,  its  nature,  it  is  requisite  to  give  a  short 
account  of  those  two  great  schools,  to  one  of  which  all 
metaphysicians  must  necessarily  belong. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  ac- 
cording to  the  metaphysical  scheme,  there  are  two  me- 
thods of  proceeding,  both  of  which  are  equally  obvious, 
and  yet  both  of  which  lead  to  entirely  different  results. 
According  to  the  first  method,  the  inquirer  begins  by 
examining  his  sensations.  According  to  the  other  method, 
be  begins  by  examining  his  ideas.  These  two  methods 
always  have  led,  and  always  must  lead,  to  conclusions 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Nor  are  the  rea- 
sons of  this  difficult  to  understand.  In  metaphysics,  the 
mindjsihe  instrument,  as  well  as  theTnaterial  on  which 
lile^nstrument  is  employed.  The  means  by  which  the 
"BCience  must  be  worked  out,  being  thus  the  same  as  the 
object  upon  which  it  works,  there  arises  a  difficulty  of  a 
very  peculiar  land.  /TJtu&- difficulty  is,  the  impossibility  of 
taking  a  comprehensfve  view  of  the  whole  of  the  mental 

inquiries  with  metaphysical  ones;  thus  recognizing  the  necessity  of  verifying 
their  original  speculations.  To  this  method  there  can  be  no  objection,  pro- 
vided the  metaphysical  conclusions  are  merely  regarded  as  hypotheses  which 
require  verification  to  raise  them  to  theories.  But  instead  of  this  cautious 
proceeding,  the  almost  invariable  plan  is,  to  treat  the  hypothesis  as  if  it 
were  a  theorjr  already  proved,  and  as  if  there  remained  nothing  to  do  but 
to  give  historical  illustrations  of  truths  established  by  the  psychologist.  This 
confusion  between  illustration  and  verification,  appears  to  be  the  universal 
tailing  of  those  who,  like  Vico  and  Fichte,  speculate  upon  historical  phe- 
nomena a  priori, 
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phenomena;  because,  however  extensive  such  a  view  may 
.  be,  it  must  exclude  the  state  of  the  mind  by  which,  or  in 
Lwhich,  the  view  itself  is  taken.  Hence  we  may  perceive 
what,  I  think,  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  phy- 
sical and  metaphysical  inquiries.  In  physics,  there  are 
several  methods  of  proceeding,  all  of  which  kad  to  the 
same  results.  But  in  metaphysics,  it  will  invariably  be 
found,  that  if  two  men  of  equal  abiUty,  and  equal  honesty^ 
employ  different  methods  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  the 
conclusions  which  they  obtain  will  also  be  different.  To 
those  who  are  unversed  in  these  matters,  a  few  illustra^ 
tions  will  set  this  in  a  clearer  hght.  Metaphysicians  who 
begin  by  the  study  of  ideas,  observe  in  their  own  minds 
an  idea  of  space.  Whence^  they  ask,  can  this  arise  1  It 
cannot,  they  say,  owe  its  origin  to  the  senses,  because  the 
senses  only  supply  what  is  finite  and  contingent;  whereas 
the  idea  of  space  is  infinite  and  necessary «^  It  is  infinite^ 
since  we  cannot  conceive  that  space  has  an  end ;  and  it 
is  necessary,  since  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of 
its  non-existence.  Thus  far  the  idealist  But  the  sen^ 
suatist,  as  he  is  called,^— he  who  begins,  not  with  ideas, 

*  Oompaj^  Stewarts  PhUowpky  of  the  Mimdy  toI.  ii.  p.  Id4,  with  t/ounny 
Hitt,  de  la  FhUasaphie,  II.  B6rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  Amoug  the  Indian  meta- 
physicians, there  was  a  sect  which  declared  space  to  oe  the  cause  of  all 
things.  JoufTuU  of  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  vi.  pp.  S68,  S90.  See  also  the  BaMstanf 
ToL  ii.  p.  40 ;  wmch,  however,  was  contrary  to  the  Vedas.  Bammohun  Roy 
on  the  Vedsy  1832,  pp.  8,  111.  In  Spain,  the  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  space 
is  heretical.  Dorado's  Letters,  p.  96 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  the 
objection  of  Irensdus  against  the  ValentinianSj  in  Beausdre,  Histoire  de 
Manich^y  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  For  the  different  theories  of  space,  I  may,  more- 
over, refer  to  Ritter's  Mist,  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  pp.  461,  473,  477, 
vol.  ii.  p.  314,  voL  iiL  pp.  195-204 ;  Cudwortns  IrUeUectual  System,  vol.  i. 
p.  191,  vol,  iiL  pp.  230,  472 ;  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  in  KanlU  Werhcy 
vol.  ii.  pp.  23,  62,  81,  120,  139,  147,  266,  334,  347;  Tenntmann,  Geschichte 
der  Fhihsophie,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  vol.  ii.  p.  303,  vol.  iii.  pp.  130-137,  vol.  iv. 
p.  284,  vol.  V.  pp.  384-387,  vol.  vi.  p.  99,  vol.  viii.  pp.  87,  88,  683,  vol.  ix, 
pp.  267,  355,  410,  vol.  x.  p.  79,  vol.  xi.  pp.  195, 385-389. 

>*  This  is  the  title  conferred  by  M.  Gouain  upon  nearly  ail  the  greatest 
English  metaphysicians,  and  upon  Condillac  and  aU  his  disciples  in  Fiance^ 
their  system  having  **  le  nom  in4rit6  de  sensuaiisme.'*  Cotesin,  Histoire  de  la 
Philosophic,  II.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  same 
school,  in  Fewhterdebcn^s  Medical  Psychology,  p.  62,  and  in  Renouard^s  Bis^- 
toire  de  la  Midecine,  voL  i.  p.  346,  vol.  ii.  p.  368.  In  JoberCs  New  System 
of  Philosophy,  vol.  iL  p.  334,  Svo,  1849,  it  is  caUed  '*  sensationalism,''  which 
seems  a  preferable  expression. 
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but  with  sensations,  arrives  at  a  very  diflFerent  conclusion. 
He  remarks,  ihsit  we  can  have  no  idea  of  space,  until  we 
have  first  had  an  idea  of  objects;  and  that  the  ideas  of 
objects  can  only  be  the  results  of  the  sensations  which 
those  objects  excite.  As  to  the  idea  of  space  being  ne- 
cessary, this,  he  says,  only  results  from  the  circumstance 
that  we  never  can  perceive  an  object  which  does  not 
bear  a  certain  position  to  some  other  object.  This  forms 
an  indissoluble  association  between  the  idea  of  position 
and  the  idea  of  an  object ;  and  as  this  association  is  con- 
stantly repeated  before  us,  we  at  length  find  ourselves 
unable  to  conceive  an  object  without  position,  or,  in  other 
words,  without  space.^^  As  to  space  being  infinite,  this, 
he  says,  is  a  notion  we  get  by  conceiving  a  continual  addi- 
tion to  lines,  or  to  surfaces,  or  to  bulk,  which  are  the  three 
modifications  of  extension.^^  On  innumerable  other  points, 
we  find  the,  same  discrepancy  between  the  two  schools. 
The  idealist,^®  for  example,  asserts  that  our  notions  of 
cause,  of  time,  of  personal  identity,  and  of  substance,  are 
universal  and  necessary;  that  they  are  simple;  and  that, 
not  being  susceptible  of  analysis,  they  must  be  referred 
to  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind.^*     On  the  other 

"  This  is  yerj  Mj  argued  by  Mr.  James  Mill  in  his  Anaiyns  of  the  Pke^ 
nomena  of  the  Human  Iluidy  vol.  ii.  pp.  32,  93-9d,  and  elsewhere.  Compare 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  ia  Locke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  147, 
148,  164,^  157,  and  the  ingenioas  distinction,  p.  198,  ^*  between  the  idea  of 
the  infinity  of  space,  and  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite. "  At  p.  208,  Locke 
sarcastically  says,  **  But  yet,  after  all  this,  there  being  men  who  persuade 
themselves  that  they  have  clear,  positive,  comprehensive  ideas  of  infinity,  it 
is  fit  they  enjoy  theif  privilege ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  (with  some  others 
that  I  know,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be  better  informed 
by  their  communication." 

«  MilTs  Analysis  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  the  Bxa- 
mination  of  MaM>ranche^  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  248,  249 ;  and  MiU- 
ler^s  EUments  of  Pkysiolo^if,  vol.  ii.  p.  1081,  which  should  be  compared  with 
ComU,  PhUosophie  Positive,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

"  I  speak  of  idealists  iA  opposition  to  sensationalists ;  though  the  word 
idealist  is  often  used  by  metaphysicians  in  a  very  different  sense.  On  the 
different  kinds  of  idealism,  see  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  and  Prolegomena 
tujeder  kUnftigen  Metaphynk,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223,  389,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  204,  210,  306,  307.  According  to  him,  the  Cartesian  id^sm  is  em- 
pirical. 


us  of  **tbe  simple  idea  oi  personal  laentity."    And  Heid  {^Essays  on  the 
Powers  of  the  Mind.  vol.  i.  p.  354)  says,  "I  know  of  na  ideas  or  notions 
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hand,  the  sensationalist,  so  far  from  recognizing  the  simpli- 
city of  these  ideas,  considers  them  to  -be  extremely  com- 
plex, and  looks  upon  their  universality  and  necessity  as 
merely  the  result  of  a  frequent  and  intimate  association.^^ 

This  is  the  first  important  difference  which  is  inevit- 
ably consequent  on  the  adoption  of  different  methods. 
The  idealist  is  compelled  to  assert,  that  necessary  truths 
and  contingent  truths  have  a  different  origin.^^  The 
sensationalist  is  bound  to  affirm  that  they  have  the  same 
origin,^^  The  further  these  two  great  schools  advance, 
the  more  marked  does  their  divergence  become.  They 
are  at  open  war  in  every  department  of  morals,  of  philo- 
sophy, and  of  art.  The  ideaUsts  say  that  all  men  have 
essentially  the  same  notion  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful  The  sensationalists  affirm  that  there  is  no  such 
standard,  because  ideas  depend  upon  sensations,  and  be- 
that  have  a  better  chiim  to  be  accounted  simple  and  original  than  those  of 
space  and  time.*'  In  the  Sanscrit  metaphysics,  time  is  '*an  independent 
cause.*'    See  the  Vishnu  Purana,  pp.  10,  216. 

"  *' As  Space  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including  all  positions,  or  the 
whole  of  synchronous  order,  so  Time  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including  all 
successions,  or  the  whole  of  successive  order."  Mill's  Analysis  of  tfie  Mind^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  100 ;  and  on  the  relation  of  time  to  memory,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  In 
JoberVs  New  System  of  Philosophy y  vol.  i.  p.  33,  it  is  said  that  "  time  is 
nothing  but  the  succession  of  events,  and  we  know  events  by  experience 
only."  See  also  p.  133,  and  compare  respecting  time  Condillac,  TraitS  des 
/SensatioTtSf  m>.  104-114,  222,  223,  331-333.  To  the  same  effect  is  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding y  book  ii.  chap,  xiv.,  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  163 ;  and  see  his  second  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  Works, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  414-416 ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  substance,  see  vol.  1.  pp.  285- 
290,  292, 308,  vol.  iii.  pp.  5, 10, 17. 

**  Reid  {Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  281)  says,  that 
necessary  truths  ^'  cannot  be  the  conclusions  of  the  senses ;  for  our  senses 
testify  only  what  is,  and  not  what  must  necessarily  be."  See  also  vol.  ii. 
pp.  53,  204,  239,  240,  281.  The  same  distinction  is  peremptorily  asserted 
in  WheweU's  Philosophy  of  the  Ind^ictive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  60- 
73,  140  ;  and  see  Ihjujald  Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays,  pp.  123, 124.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  (Additions  to  Reid's  Work*,  p.  754)  says,  that  non-contingent 
truths  '^  have  their  converse  absolutely  incogi table."  But  this  learaed 
writer  does  not  mention  how  we  are  to  know  when  any  thing  is  "absolutely 
incogi  table."  That  we  cannot  cogitate  an  idea,  is  certainly  no  proof  of  its 
being  incogi  table ;  for  it  may  be  cogitated  at  some  later  period,  when  know- 
ledge is  more  advanced. 

^^  This  is  asserted  by  aU  the  followers  of  Locke ;  and  one  of  the  latest 
productions  of  that  school  declares,  that ''  to  say  that  necessary  truths  can- 
not be  acquired  by  experience,  is  to  deny  the  most  clear  evidence  of  our 
senses  and  reason."  Jooeri's  New  System  of  Philosophy ,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
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cause  the  sensations  of  men  depend  upon  the  changes  in 
their  bodies,  and  upon  the  external  events  by  which  their 
bodies  are  affected. 

Such  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  opposite  conclusions 
to  which  the  ablest  metaphj'sicians  have  been  driven,  by 
the  simple  circumstance  that  they  have  pursued  opposite 
methods  of  investigation.  And  this  is  the  more  impor- 
tant to  observe,  because  after  these  two  methods  have 
been  employed,  the  resources  of  metaphysics  are  evi- 
dently exhausted.*®  Both  parties  agree  that  mental  laws 
can  only  be  discovered  by  studying  individual  minds,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  which  is  not  the  result 
either  of  reflection  or  of  sensation.  The  only  choice,  there- 
fore, they  have  to  make,  is  between  subordinating  the  re- 
sults of  sensation  to  the  laws  of  reflection,  or  else  subor- 
dinating the  results  of  reflection  to  the  laws  of  sensation. 
Every  system  of  metaphysics  has  been  constructed'  ac- 
cording to  one  of  these  schemes ;  and  this-  must  always 
continue  to  be  the  case,  because  when  the  two  schemes 
are  added  together,  they  include  the  totality  of  meta- 
physical phenomena.  Each  process  is  equally  plausible  ;'* 
the  supporters  of  each  are  equally  confident ;  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  (Uspute,  it  is  impossible  that  any  middle 
term  should  be  found ;  nor  can  there  ever  be  an  umpire, 

^  To  avoid  misappsehensioiiy  I  may  repeat,  tbat,  here  and  elsewhere,  I 
mean  by  metaphysics,  that  yast  body  of  literature  which  is  constructed  on 
the  supposition  that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  can  be  generalized  soldtf 
from  the  facts  of  individual  consciousness.  For  this  scheme,  the  word 
*  metaphysics'  is  rather  inconvenient,  but  it  will  cause  no  confusion  if  this 
definition  of  it  is  kept  in  view  by  the  reader. 

>'  What  a  celebrated  historian  of  philosophy  says  of  Platonism,  is  equally 
true  of  aU  the  great  metaphysical  systems :  '*  Dass  sie  ein  zusammenhan- 
gendes  harmonisches  Ganzes  ausmachen  (i.  e.  the  leading  propositions  of  it) 
faUt  in  die  Augen.'*  Tennemann,  OeschichU  der  Philo9opnie,  vol.  ii.  p.  527. 
And  yet  he  confesses  (vol.  iii.  p.  52)  of  it  and  the  opposite  system  :  ''  und 
wenn  man  auf  die  Beweise  siehet,  so  ist  der  Empuismus  des  Aristoteles 
nicht  besser  begrundet  als  der  Kationalismus  des  Plato."  Kant  admits  that 
there  can  be  only  one  true  system^  but  is  confident  that  he  has  discovered 
what  all  his  predecessors  have  mise^.  Die  Metaphytik  der  Sitten,  in  KaiWs 
Werke^  vol.  v.  p.  5,  where  he  raises  the  question,  '*  ob  es  wohl  mehr,  als 
eine  Philosophie  geben  kSnne."  In  the  Aritiky  and  in  the  Prolegomena  zu 
jeder  kwnftiaen  likaphynk^  he  says  that  metaphysics  have  made  no  progress, 
and  that  the  study  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  166,  246. 
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because  no  one  can  mediate  between  metaphyeical  con* 
troversies  without  being  a  metaphysician,  and  no  one  can 
be  a  metaphj'sician  without  being  either  a  sensationalist 
or  an  idealist ;  in  other  words,  without  belonging  to  one 
of  those  very  parties  whose  claims  he  professes  to  judge,^ 
On  these  grounds,  we  must,  I  think,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  as  metaphysicians  are  unavoidably,  and 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  inquiry,  broken  up  into  two 
completely  antagonistic  schools,  the  relative  truth  of  which 
there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  as  they,  moreover, 
have  but  few  resources,  and  as  they  use  those  resources 
according  to  a  method  by  which  no  other  science  haa- 
ever  been  developed, — ^we,  looking  at  these  things,  ought 
not  to  expect  that  they  can  supply  us  with  sufficient  data 
for  solving  those  great  problems  which  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  presents  to  our  view.  And  whoever  will 
take  the  pains  fairly  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of 
mental  philosophy,  must  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  it  has  always  exercised  over  some  of  the  most 
powerful  minds,  and  tbrougih  ikem  over  society  at  large, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  other  study  which  has  been  so 
zealously  prosecuted,  so  long  continued,  and  yet  remains 
so  barren  of  results.     In  no  other  department  has  there 

^  We  find  a  curious  instance  of  this,  in  the  attempt  made  by  M.  Cousin 
to  found  an  eclectic  school ;  for  this  very  able  and  learned  man  has  been 
quite  unable  to  avoid  the  one-sided  view  which  is  to  eveiy  metaphysician 
an  essential  preliminary ;  and  he  adopts  that  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween necessary  ideas  and  contingent  ideas,  by  whioh  the  idealist  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sensationalist-:  *'  la  grande  division  des  id6es  ai]gourd'hui 
6tablie  est  la  division  des  id^es  contiugentes  et  des  id^  n6ce88aires." 
Coimn,  Hist,  de  la  Fhiloaophie,  II.  s^rie,  voL  i.  p.  82  :  see  also  voL  ii.  p.  92, 
and  the  same  work,  1.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  249,  267, 268, 311,  vol.  iii.  pp.  51-54. 
M.  Cousin  constantly  contradicts  Locke,  and  then  says  he  has  refuted  that 
profound  and  vigorous  thinker  ^  while  he  does  not  even  state  the  argu- 
ments of  James  Mill,  who,  as  a  metaphysician,  is  the  greatest  of  our  modem 
sensationalists,  and  whose  views,  whether  right  or  wrong,  certainly  deserve 
notice  from  an  eclectic  historian  of  philosophy. 

Another  eclectic.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  announces  {Di$cti8$i<m*  on  Philosophy. 
p.  597)  *'  an  undeveloped  philosophy,  which,  I  am  confident,  is  founded 
upon  truth.  To  this  confidence  I  have  come,  not  merely  through  the  con- 
victions of  my  own  consoiousness,  but  by  finding  in  tins  system  a  centre 
and  ooooiliation  for  the  most  opposite  of  philosophical  opinions."  But  at 
p.  569,  he  summarily  disposes  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  philo- 
sophical opinions  as  "  the  superficial  edifice  of  Locke." 
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been  so  much  moyement,  and  so  little  progress.  Men  of 
eminent  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  integrity  of  purpose, 
have  in  every  civilized  country,  for  many  centuries,  been 
engaged  in  metaphysical  inquiries ;  and  yet  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  their  systems,  so  far  from  approximating 
tovirards  truth,  are  diverging  from  each  other  with  a  ve- 
locity which  seems  to  be  accelerated  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  The  incessant  rivalry  of  the  hostile  schools, 
the  violence  with  which  they  have  been  supported,  and 
the  exclusive  and  unphilosophic  confidence  with  which 
each  has  advocated  its  own  method,-7-all  these  things 
have  thrown  the  study  of  the  mind  into  a  confusion  only 
to  be  compared  to  that  in  which  the  study  of  religion  has 
been  thrown  by  the  controversies  of  theologians.^^  The 
consequence  is,  that  if  we  except  a  very  few  of  the  laws 
of  association,  and  perhaps  I  may  add  the  modern  theories 
of  vision  and  of  touch,^  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  metaphysics  a  single  principle  of  im- 
portance, and  at  the  same  time  of  incontestable  truth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
suspicion  that  there  is  some  fundamental  error  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  inquiries  have  been  prosecuted. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that,  by  mere  observation  of 
our  own  minds,  and  even  by  such  rude  experiments  as 
we  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
raise  psychology  to  a  science  ;  and  I  entertain  very  little 
doubt  that  metaphysics  can  only  be  successfully  studied 
by  an  investigation  of  history  so  comprehensive  as  to 

"  Berkeley,  in  a  moment  of  candour,  inadvertently  confesses  what  is 
very^  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  his  own  pursuits :  '*  Upon  the  whole,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  amused  philosophers,  and  blocked  up  the  way  to  know- 
ledge, are  entirely  owing  to  ourselves.  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust, 
and  then  complain  we  cannot  see."  Principles  of  Human  Knowleclgey  in 
Berhdey's  Worisj  vol.  i.  p.  74.  Every  metaphysician  and  theologian  should 
get  this  sentence  by  heart :  '^  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and  then 
complain  we  cannot  see." 

**  Some  of  the  laws  of  association,  as  stated  by  Hume  and  Hartley,  are 
capable  of  historical  verification,  which  would  change  the  metaphysical  hy- 
pothesis into  a  scientific  theory.  Berkeley's  theory  of  vision,  and  Brown's 
theory  of  toudi,  have,  in  the  same  way,  been  verified  physiologically ;  so 
that  we  now  know,  what  otherwise  we  could  only  have  suspected. 
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enable  us  to  understand  the  conditions  which  govern  the 
movements  of  the  human  race.^ 

"  In  regard  to  one  of  the  difficulties  stated  in  this  chapter  as  impeding 
metaphysicians,  it  is  only  just  to  quote  the  remarks  of  Kant :  **"  Wie  aber 
das  Ich,  der  ich  denke,  von  dem  Ich,  das  sich  selbst  anschaut,  unterschieden 
(indem  ich  mir  noch  andere  Anschauungsart  wenigstens  als  mc^lich  vor- 
stellen  kann),  uud  doch  mit  diesem  letzteren  als  dasselbe  Subject  einerlei  sei, 
wie  ich  also  sagen  kSnne :  Ich  als  Intelligenz  und  denkend  Subject,  erkenne 
mich  selbst  ak  gedachtes  Object^  so  fern  ich  mir  noch  iiber  das  in  der 
Auschauung  gegeben  bin,  nur,  gleich  anderen  Phanomenen,  nicht  wie  ich 
vor  dem  Verstaude  bin,  sondem  wie  ich  mir  erscheiue,  hat  nicht  mehr  auch 
nicht  weniger  Schwierigkeit  bei  sich,  als  wie  ich  mir  selbst  iiber haupt  ein 
Object  und  zwar  der  Anschauuug  und  innerer  Wahrnehmungen  sein  kdune." 
KrUik  der  reinen  Vemun/t,  in  KarU*$  Werke^  vol.  ii.  p.  144.  I  am  very  will- 
ing to  let  the  question  rest  on  this :  for  to  me  it  appears  that  both  cases 
are  not  only  equally  difficult,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
are  equally  impossible. 
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Mental  Laws  a&e  eitheb  Moral  o&  Intellectual.  Compaeison  of  Moral 
AND  Intellectual  Laws,  and  Inquirt  into  the  Effect  produced  by 
EACH  on  the  Progress  of  Society. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has,  I  trust,  been  made  ap- 
parent, that,  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  case,  we, 
looking  merely  at  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
must  pronounce  the  metaphysical  method  to  be  unequal 
to  the  task,  often  imposed  upon  it,  of  discovering  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  human  mind. 
We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  only  remaining  method, 
according  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied, 
not  simply  as  they  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 
observer,  but  as  they  appear  in  the  actions  of  mankind 
at  large.  The  essential  opposition  between  these  two 
plans  is  very  obvious :  but  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
bring  forward  further  illustration  of  the  resources  possessed 
by  each  for  the  investigation  of  truth ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
I  will  select  a  subject  which,  though  still  imperfectly  under- 
stood, supplies  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  regularity  with 
which,  under  the  most  conflicting  circumstances,  the  great 
Laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  hold  their  course. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  the  proportion 
kept  up  in  the  births  of  the  sexes ;  a  proportion  which  if 
it  were  to  be  greatly  disturbed  in  any  country,  even  for 
a  single  generation,  would  throw  society  into  the  most 
serious  confusion,  and  would  infalUbly  cause  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  vices  of  the  people.^     Now,  it  has  always 

'  Thus  we  find  that  the  Crusades,  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  men 
to  women  in  Europe,  increased  licentiousness.  See  a  curious  passage  in 
Sprtngdy  Hittoire  de  la  MSdecine,  voL  ii.  p.  376.  In  Yucatan,  there  is  gene- 
raUy  a  considerable  excess  of  women,  and  the  result  is  prejudicial  to  morals. 
St^phenis  Central  America,  yol.  iii.  pp.  380, 429.  On  the  other  hand,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  society  produced  by  an  excess  of  males,  see  MaUet*s  Northern 
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been  suspected  that,  on  an  average,  the  male  and  female 
births  are  tolerably  equal ;  but,  until  very  recently,  no 
one  could  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  precisely  equal,  or, 
if  unequal,  on  which  side  there  is  an  excess.^  The  births 
being  the  physical  result  of  physical  antecedents,  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  the  laws  of  the  births  must  be  in  those 
antecedents ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  causes  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  must  reside  in  the  parents  them- 
selves.^ Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  arose, 
if  it  was  not  possible  to  elucidate  this  difficulty  by  our 
knowledge  of  animal  physiology;  for  it  was  plausibly 
said,  ''Since  physiology  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the 
body,*  and  since  all  births  are  products  resulting  from 
the  body,  it  follows  that  if  we  know  the  laws  of  the 
body,  we  shall  know  the  laws  of  the  birth."  This  was 
the  view  taken  by  physiologists  of  our  origin;^  and  this 

AntiguitieSy  p.  259 ;  Jounud  of  Geographical  Sociay,  vol.  xv.  p.  45,  voL  xvi. 
p.  30^ ;  SotUhey^s  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  579. 

'  On  this  question,  a  variety  of  conflicting  statements  may  be  seen  in  the 
older  writers.  Goodman,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  supposed  that 
more  females  were  born  than  males.  Southey*9  Commonplaoe  Book,  third 
series,  p.  696.  Turgot  {(Euvres,  vol.  ii.  p.  247)  rightly  says,  "  il  naSt  un  pen 
plus  d'hommes  que  de  femmes :"  but  tne  evidence  was  too  incomplete  to 
make  this  more  than  a  lucky  guess ;  and  I  find  that  even  Herder,  writing  in 
1785,  takes  for  granted  that  the  proportion  was  about  equal:  ''ein  aem- 
liches  Gleichmass  in  den  Qeburten  beider  Qeschlechter"  {Ideen  9wr  Oe- 
MhichtCy  vol.  ii.  p.  149),  and  was  sometimes  in  favour  of  girls,  ^'ja  die  Nach- 
richten  mehrerer  Beisenden  machen  es  wahrscheinlich,  dass  in  manchen 
dieser  Gegenden  wirklich  mehr  T5chter  ale  S5hne  geboren  werden." 

*  A  question,  indeed,  has  been  raised  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
state  of  the  mind  during  the  period  of  orgasm.  But  whatever  this  influence 
may  be,  it  can  only  affect  the  subsequent  birth  through  and  by  physical 
antecedents,  which  in  every  case  must  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause. 
If,  therefore,  the  influence  were  proved  to  exist,  we  should  stiU  have  to 
search  for  physical  laws :  though  such  laws  would  of  course  be  considered 
merely  as  secondary  ones,  resolvable  into  some  higher  generalization. 

*  Some  writers  treat  physiology  as  a  study  of  the  laws  of  life.  But  this, 
looking  at  the  subject  as  it  now  stands,  is  far  too  bold  a  step,  and  several 
branches  of  knowledge  will  have  to  be  raised  from  their  present  empirical 
state,  before  the  phenomena  of  life  can  be  scientifically  investigated.  The 
more  rational  mode  seems  to  be,  to  consider  physiology  and  anatomy  as 
correlative :  the  first  forming  the  dynamio^  and  the  second  forming  the 
staticalpart  of  the  study  of  organic  structure. 

*  "  Voulez-vous  savoir  de  quoi  depend  le  sexe  des  enfants  t  Femel  vous 
T^pond,  sur  la  foi  des  anciens,  qu*il  depend  des  qualit^s  de  la  semence  du 
pdre  et  de  la  m^re."  Rmouard,  Hiatoire  de  la  Mm^ciney  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii. 
p.  106 :  see  also^  at  p.  185,  the  opinion  of  Hipppcratesi  adopted  by  Galon ; 
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is  precisely  the  view  taken  by  metaphysicians  of  our  his- 
tory. Both  parties  believed  that  it  was  possible  at  once 
to  rise  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  by  studying 
its  laws  predict  the  phenomenon  itself.  The  physiologist 
said,  "  By  studying  individual  bodies,  and  thus  ascertain- 
ing the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  the  parents,  I 
will  discover  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  because  the  pro- 
portion is  merely  the  result  to  which  the  union  gives  rise." 
Just  in  the  same  way,  the  metaphysician  says,  "  By  study- 
ing individual  minds,  I  will  ascertain  the  laws  which 
govern  their  movements ;  and  in  that  way  I  will  predict 
the  movements  of  mankind,  which  are  obviously  com- 
pounded of  the  individual  movements.'^  These  are  the 
expectations  which  have  been  confidently  held  out,  by 
physiologists  respecting  the  laws  of  the  sexes,  and  by  me- 
taphysicians respecting  the  laws  of  history.  Towards  the 
fulfilment,  however,  of  these  promises  the  metaphysicians 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  ;  nor  have  the  physiologists 
been  more  successful,  although  their  views  have  the  sup- 
port of  anatomy,  which  admits  of  the  employment  of 
direct  experiment,  a  resource  unknown  to  metaphysics. 
But  towards  settling  the  present  question,  all  this  availed 

and  similar  views  in  Lepdletier,  Physiologie  Midicale,  vol.  iv.  p.  332,  and 
Spren^el,  Hist,  de  la  MideciTve^  vol.  i.  pp.  262,  310,  vol.  ii.  p.  il6,  vol.  iv. 
p.  62.  For  further  information  as  to  the  opinions  which  have  l)een  held 
respecting  the  origin  of  sexes,  see  Beaiuobre^  Histoire  de  Manickee,  vol.  ii. 
PL  417;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  358,  361 :  Vishnu  Purana^  p.  349 ; 
Works  of  Sir  William  Jones^  vol.  iii.  p.  126;  Ritters  History  of  Ancient  PhUo- 
tophy^  voL  Iii.  p.  191 ;  Denham  and  ClappertorCs  Africa^  pp.  323,  324 ;  Main- 
tenon,  Lettres  JfrUdites,  voL  ii.  p.  62 ;  and  the  view  of  Hohl  {Btirdach^s  Phv- 
9ialogi€j  vol.  U.  p.  472),  **que  les  femmes  chez  lesquelles  pr6domine  le 
systeme  art^riel  procr6ent  des  gardens,  aK  lieu  que  celles  dont  le  syst^me 
veineux  a  la  predominance  mettent  au  moude  des  filles."  According  to 
Anaxagoras,  tne  question  was  extremely  simple :  Koi  appcva  fUv  dno  ri^v 
df^uoVf  OjjK^a  d€  diro  tS>v  dpi<rr€p&v.  Diog,  Laert.  ii.  9,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

*  '^  Le  m^taphysioLen  se  volt  oomme  la  source  de  I'^videnoe  et  le  confi- 
dent de  la  nature :  Moi  seul,  dit-il,  je  puis  g^n^raliser  les  id^es,  et  d6- 
oottvrir  le  germe  des  dv^nements  qui  se  d6veloppent  joumellement  dans 
le  monde  physiaue  et  moral ;  et  o'est  par  moi  seul  que  Thomme  peut 
dfcre  6clair6."  Hdvetim  de  V Esprit^  vol.  i.  p.  86.  Compare  Herder,  Idem  mr 
Geachichie  der  MenschhtU^  vol.  ii.  p.  105.  Thus  too  M.  Cousin  {HiM,  de  la 
Pkilosophiej  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  131)  says,  "  Le  fi&it  de  la  conscience  transport^ 
de  rindividu  dans  I'eq)^  et  dans  Flustoire,  est  la  def  de  tons  les  dlveloppe- 
ments  de  rhumanit^.** 
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them  nothing  ;  and  physiologists  are  not  yet  possessed  of 
a  single  fact  which  throws  any  light  on  this  problem  :  Is 
the  number  of  male  births  equal  to  female  births,  is  it 
greater,  or  is  it  less  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  all  the  resources  of  phy- 
siologists, from  Aristotle  down  to  our  own  time,  aflFord  no 
means  of  replyJ  And  yet  at  the  present  day  we,  by  the 
employment  of  what  now  seems  a  very  natural  method, 
are  possessed  of  a  truth  which  the  united  abilities  of  a 
long  series  of  eminent  men  failed  to  discover.  By  the 
simple  expedient  of  registering  the  number  of  births  and 
their  sexes ;  by  extending  this  registration  over  several 
years,  in  diflPerent  countries, — we  have  been  able  to  elimi- 
nate all  casual  disturbances,  and  ascertain  the  existence 
of  a  law  which,  expressed  in  round  numbers,  is,  that  for 
every  twenty  girls  there  are  born  twenty-one  boys :  and 
we  may  confidently  say,  that  although  the  operations  of 
this  law  are  of  course  liable  to  constant  aberrations,  the 
law  itself  is  so  powerful,  that  we  know  of  no  country  in 

'  CoDsidering  the  very  loDff  period  during  which  physiology  has  been 
studio,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  the  physiologists  have  contributed  to- 
wards the  great  and  final  object  of  all  science,  namely,  the  power  of  predict- 
ing events.  To  me  it  appears  Ihat  the  two  principal  causes  of  this  are,  the 
backwardness  of  chemistry,  and  the  still  extremely  imperfect  state  of  the 
microscope,  which  even  now  is  so  inaccurate  an  instrument,  that  when  a  high 
power  is  employed,  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  it ;  and  the  examination, 
for  instance,  of  the  spermatozoa  has  led  to  the  most  contradictory  results. 
In  regard  to  chemistry,  MM.  Bobin  and  Yerdeil,  in  their  recent  great  work, 
have  ably  proved  what  manifold  relations  there  are  between  it  and  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  frame;  though  I  venture  to 
think  that  these  eminent  writers  have  shown  occasionallv  an  undue  disposi- 
tion to  limit  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  physiological  phenomena. 
See  Rohin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie  Arugomiqiie  et  Phynologiqv^^  Paris,  1863,  voL  i. 
pp.  20,  34, 167,  337,  338, 437,  661,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136, 137,  508,  vol.  iii.  pp.  136, 
144, 183,  281,  283,  361,  647.  The  increasing  tendency  of  chemistry  to  bring 
under  its  control  what  are  often  supposed  to  be  purely  organic  phenomena, 
is  noticed  cautiously  in  Twnier*s  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  13&,  London,  1647 ; 
and  boldly  in  Liebig*»  Letters  on  Chemistry,  1861,  pp.  260, 261.  The  connexion 
between  chemistry  and  physiology  is  touched  on  rather  too  hastily  in  Bouil- 
landy  Fhilosophie  Midicale,  pp.  160,  267 ;  Broussaia,  Examen  de$  Doctrine* 
Medicates,  vol.  iii.  p.  166;  Btidi^s  Lectures  on  Pathology,  p.  48;  Henle,  TraitS 
<r Anatomic,  vol.  i.  pp.  26, 26 ;  Feuchterdeben^s  Medical  Psychology,  p.  88 ;  but 
l)etter  in  Holland's  Medioal  Notes,  1839,  p.  270,  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
work.  On  the  necessity  of  chemistry  for  increasing  our  knowledge  ofembry- 
olo^,  compare  Wagner^s  PhysioUigy,  pp.  131, 132  note,  with  Burdaeh.  Traiti 
de  Physidogie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  69, 168. 
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which  during  a  single  year  the  male  births  have  not  been 
greater  than  the  female  ones.® 

The  importance  and  the  beautiful  regularity  of  this 
law,  make  us  regret  that  it  still  remains  an  empirical 
truth,  not  having  yet  been  connected  with  the  physical 
phenomena  by  which  its  operations  are  caused.^  But  this 
is  immaterial  to  my  present  purpose,  which  is  only  to 
notice  the  method  by  which  the  discovery  has  been  made. 
For  this  method  is  obviously  analogous  to  that  by  which 
I  propose   to   investigate  the  operations  of  the  human 

*  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  eastern  countries  formed  an 
exception  to  this ;  but  more  precise  observations  have  contradicted  the  loose 
statements  of  the  earlier  travellers,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  are  more  girls  bom  than  bojs ;  while  in  every  part  of 
the  world  for  which  we  have  statistical  returns,  there  is  a  slight  excess  on 
the  side  of  male  births.  Compare  ManderCs  History  of  Sumatra^  p.  234  ; 
Bafies'  Bistoty  ofJava^  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  82 ;  JS^kes  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Dec- 
early  in  Reports  of  British  Association,  vol.  vi.  pp.  246,  261,  262;  Ni^nJiry 
Deicrijatym  dc  VArahie,  p.  63 ;  Humboldty  Nouv,  Espag^iCy  vol.  i.  p.  139 ; 
M*  William  y  Medical  History  of  Expedilvm  to  the  Niger y  p.  113  ;  Euiotson^s 
Human  Physiology y  p.  795  ;  Thomson^s  Hist,  of  Royat  Society y  p.  631 ;  Sad- 
Ur^s  Law  of  FojnUationy  vol.  i.  pp.  507,  51 1,  vol.  ii.  pp.  324, 335  ;  Paris  aiid 
Fonblanques  Medical  Jurisprudencey  vol.  i.  p.  259 ;  Journal  of  Statist,  Soc, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  263,  264,  vol.  xviL  pp.  46,  123 ;  Journal  of  Geographical  Soc, 
vol.  XX.  p.  17;  Fourth  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  687,  689,  Report  for 
1842,  pp.  144,  145  ;  Trcmsac,  of  Sections  for  1840,  p.  11  Ac,  for  1847,  p.  96, 

for  1849,  p.  87;  Dufau,  TraiU  de  Statistiquey  pp.  24,  209,  210;  Burdach, 
Traiti  de  Physidoaiey  vol.  ii.  pp.  66, 57,  273,  274,  281,  vol.  v.  p.  373;  Haw- 
kins's Medical  Statistics,  pp.  221,  222. 

•  In  Mailer's  Physiology^  vol.  ii.  p.  1657,  a  work  of  great  authority,  it  is 
said,  that  '^  the  causes  which  determiue  the  sex  of  the  embryo  are  unknown, 
although  it  appears  that  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  has  some  influence 
over  the  sex  of  the  offspring."  That  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  does 
affect  the  sex  of  their  children,  may,  from  the  immense  amount  of  evidence 
now  collected,  be  considered  almost  certain ;  but  M.  Mliller,  instead  of  refer- 
ring to  physiological  writers,  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  statisticians, 
and  not  the  physiologists,  were  the  first  to  make  this  discoverv.  On  this 
curious  c[uestion,  see  Carpenter's  Human  Physioloayy  p.  746 ;  Sadler's  Law  of 
Poptdationy  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  336,  342;  Journal  of  Statistical  Society y  vol.  iii. 
pp.  263, 264.  In  regard  to  animals  l)elow  man,  we  find  from  numerous  ex- 
periments, that  among  sheep  and  horses  the  age  of  the  parents  *^  has  a  very 
great  general  influence  upon  the  sex"  of  the  offspring.  Elliotson^s  Physiology, 
pp.  7(S,  709 ;  and  see  Cuviery  Progr^  des  Sciences  Naturdles,  vol.  ii.  p.  40i\ 
Aa  to  the  relation  between  the  origin  of  sex  and  the  laws  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, compare  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  Hist,  des  AnoTnalies  de  V Organisation, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  33, 34, 73,  vol.  iii.  p.  278,  with  Lindley's  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  In 
Esquifvly  Maladies  Mentalesy  vol.  i.  p.  302,  there  is  a  singular  case  recorded 
by  Lamotte,  which  would  seem  to  oennect  this  question  with  pathological 
phenomena,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  epilepsy  was  an  effect  or  a 
cognate  symptom. 
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mind;  while  the  old  and  unsuccessful  method  is  analogous 
to  that  employed  by  the  metaphysicians.  As  long  as  phy- 
siologists attempted  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  propor- 
tion of  sexes  by  individual  experiments,  they  effected  ab- 
solutely nothing  towards  the  end  they  hoped  to  achieve. 
But  when  men  became  dissatisfied  with  these  individual 
experiments,  and  instead  of  them,  began  to  collect  obser- 
vations less  minute,  but  more  compreheni^ve,  then  it  waa 
that  the  great  law  of  nature,  for  which  during  many  cen- 
turies they  had  vainly  searched,  first  became  unfolded  to 
their  view.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  as  long  as  the 
human  mind  is  only  studied  according  to  the  narrow  and 
contracted  method  of  metaphysicians,  we  have  every  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  the  laws  which  regulate  its  move- 
ments will  remain  unknown.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to 
effect  an}'  thing  of  real  moment,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
we  should  discard  those  old  schemes,  the  insufficiency  of 
which  is  demonstrated  by  experience  as  well  as  by  reason ; 
and  that  we  should  substitute  in  their  place  such  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  facts  as  will  enable  us  to  eliminate 
those  disturbances  which,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
experiment,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  isolate. 

The  desire  that  I  feel  to  make  the  preliminary  views 
of  this  Introduction  perfectly  clear,  is  my  sole  apology 
for  having  introduced  a  digression  which,  though  adding 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  argument,  may  be  found 
useful  as  illustrating  it,  and  will  at  all  events  enable  or- 
dinary readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  proposed 
method.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the  manner 
in  which,  by  the  application  of  this  method,  the  laws  of 
mental  progress  may  be  most  easily  discovered. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  ask  what  this  progress  is,  the 
answer  seems  very  simple :  that  it  is  a  twofold  progress, 
Moral  and  Intellectual ;  the  first  having  more  immediate 
relation  to  our  duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This 
is  a  classification  which  has  been  frequently  laid  down, 
and  with  which  mo»t  persons  are  familiar.  And  so  far 
as  history  is  a  narration  of  rej^lts,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  division  is  perfectly  accurate.     There  can  be  no 
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dottbt  that  a  people  are  not  really  advancing,  if  on  the 
one  hand,  their  increasing  ability  is  accompanied  by  in- 
creasing vice,  or  if  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  are 
becoming  more  virtnous,  they  likewise  become  more  ig- 
norant. This  double  movement,  moral  and  intellectual, 
is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  civilization,  and  includes 
the  entire  theory  of  mental  progress.  To  be  willing  to 
perform  our  duty  is  the  moral  part ;  to  know  how  to  per- 
form it  is  the  intellectual  part :  while  the  closer  these 
two  parts  are  knit  together,  the  greater  the  harmony 
with  which  they  work ;  and  the  more  accurately  the 
means  are  adapted  to  the  end,  the  more  completely  will 
the  scheme  of  our  life  be  accomplished,  and  the  more 
securely  shall  we  lay  a  foundation  for  the  further  ad- 
vancement of  mankind. 

A  question,  therefore,  now  arises  of  great  moment : ' 
namely,  which  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of  mental 
progress  is  the  more  important.  For  the  progress  itself 
being  the  result  of  their  united  action,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  which  of  them  works  more  powerfully, 
in  order  that  we  may  subordinate  the  inferior  element 
to  the  laws  of  the  superior  one.  If  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization, and  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  depend 
more  on  their  moral  feelings  than  on  their  intellectual 
knowledge,  we  must  of  course  measure  the  progress  of 
society  by  those  feelings ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
depends  principally  on  their  knowledge^  we  must  take 
as  our  standard  the  amount  and  success  of  their  intel- 
lectual activity.  As  soon  as  we  know  the  relative  energy 
of  these  two  components,  we  shall  treat  them  according 
to  the  usual  plan  for  investigating  truth ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  shall  look  at  the  product  of  their  joint  action  as  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  the  more  powerful  agent,  whose  operations 
are  casually  disturbed  by  the  inferior  laws  of  the  minor 
agent. 

In  entering  into  this  inquiry,  we  are  met  by  a  pre- 
liminary difficulty,  arising  from  the  loose  and  careless 
manner  in  which  ordinary  language  is  employed  on  sub- 
jects that  require  the  greatest  nicety  and  precision.    For 
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the  expression,  Moral  and  Ijitellectual  Progress,  is  sug- 
gestive of  a  serious  fallacy.  In  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  generally  used,  it  conveys  an  idea  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  men  are,  in  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization, naturally^  more  acute  and  more  trustworthy  than 
they  were  formerl3^  But  this,  though  it  may  possibly  be 
true,  has  never  been  proved.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to 
some  physical  causes  still  unknown,  the  average  capacity 
of  the  brain  is,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  be- 
coming gradually  greater ;  and  that  therefore  the  mind, 
which  acts  through  the  brain,  is,  even  independently  of 
education,  increasing  in  aptitude  and  in  the  general  com- 
petence of  its  views.^^  Such,  however,  is  still  our  ignor- 
ance of  physical  laws,  and  so  completely  are  we  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  here- 
ditary transmission    of  character,    temperament,^^    and 

'®  That  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  brain  are  improving  because 
they  are  capable  of  transmission,  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with  the  followers 
of  Gall,  and  is  adopted  by  M.  A.  Comte  {Philosophie  Pontive^  vol.  iv.  pp.  384, 
385) ;  who,  however,  admits  that  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  verified: 
"sans  que  toutefois  Texp^rience  ait  encore  suffisamment  prononc^/'  Dr. 
Prichard,  whose  habits  of  thought  were  very  different,  seems,  nevertheless, 
inclined  to  lean  in  this  direction  \  for  his  comparison  of  skuUs  led  him  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain,  ''  either  as  the 
result  of  many  ages  of  greater  irUdlectual  culiivationy  or  from  some  other 
cause,  have,  as  I  am  persuaded,  much  more  capacious  brain-cases  than  their 
forefathers.*'  PrichariTs  Physical  History  of  MankiTid,  vol.  i.  p.  305.  Even 
if  this  were  certain,  it  would  not  prove  that  the  contents  of  the  crania  w^ere 
altered,  though  it  might  create  a  presumption ;  and  the  general  question 
must,  I  think,  remain  unsettled  until  the  researches  begun  by  Blumen- 
bach,  and  recently  continued  by  Morton,  are  carried  out  upon  a  scale  far 
more  comprehensive  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  Compare  Burdock y 
Traits  de  Physiologies  vol.  ii.  p.  253 ;  where,  however,  the  question  is  not 
stated  with  sufficient  caution. 

"  None  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  connected  with  the  formation 
of  character,  have  yet  been  generalized;  nor  is  our  knowledge  much  more 
advanced  respecting  the  theory  of  temperaments,  which  still  remains  the 
principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  phrenologists.  The  difficulties  attend- 
uig  the  study  of  temperaments,  and  the  obscurity  in  which  this  important 
subject  is  shrouded,  may  be  estimated  by  whoever  will  compare  what  has 
been  said  upon  it  by  the  following  writers :  Midler's  PhysiclogVy  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1406-1410;  ElliotsorCs  Human  Physiology^  pp.  1069-1062;  mainmUe^ 
Physiologie  Generale  et  Conipar^e,  vol.  i.  pp.'  168,  264,  265,  vol.  ii.  pp.  43, 
130,  214,  328,  329,  vol.  iii.  pp.  54,  74,  118,  148,  149,  284,  285;  ^YiU^ams's 
PrirudpUs  of  Medidney  pp.  16,  17,  112,  113;  Qeoffroy  Saint  HUaire^  Anoma- 
lies de  I' Organisation,  vol.  i.  pp.  186. 190 ;  Brorissais,  Examen  des  Doctrines 
M^dicaleSy  vol.  i.  pp.  204,  205,  voL  lii.  p.  276 ;  Renouard^  Hist,  de  la  JfSde- 
cine,  vol.  L  p.  326 ;  Sprengd,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  i  p.  038,  vol.  ii. 
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other  personal  peculiarities,  that  we  must  consider  this 
alleged  progress  as  a  very  doubtful  point ;  and,  in  the 
present  state  Of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  safely  assume  i 
that  there  has  been  any  permanent  improvement  in  the  / 
moral  or  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  nor  have  we  any 
decisive  ground  for  saying  that  those  faculties  are  hkely 
to  be  greater  in  an  infant  born  in  the  most  civihzed  part 
of  Europe,  than  in  one  born  in  the  wildest  region  of  a 
barbarous  country .^^ 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 


p.  408,  vol.  ill.  p.  21,  Yol.  V.  p.  325,  vol.  vi.p.492;  Esquiroly  Maladies  MmtaleSf 
vol.  i.  pp.39, 226, 429,  694,  vol.  ii.  p. 29;  Lepdletier^  Physiol,  MedicaU,  vol.  i. 
pp.  139,  281,  vol.  iii.  pp.  372-429,  vol.  iv.  pp.93,  123,  1^3,  143,  148,  177; 
Hefde^  Anatomie  G^nSraUy  vol.  i.  p.  474,  vol.  iL  pp.  288,  289,  316 ;  BtjAat, 
Analomie  Ght^nde^  voL  i.  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  p. 444,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310,  507,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  281,  399,  400,  504 ;  Bichat  mr  la  Yin,  pp.  80,  81,  234,  235;  Phillips  an 


i^arofulaj  p.^;  FtuckUtdfherCs  Medical  PeyiMogy^jp^.  143-145;  CEuvres  de 


B 


'  Foiiienjdle^  Paris,  1766,  voL  v.  p.  110;  CvlletCs  Works,  Edinb.  1827,  vol.  i. 
pp.  214-221 :  Cahanis,  RapporU  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  pp.  76-83,  229-261, 
620-633  ;  NoUe  on  the  Brainy  pp.  370-376  ;  Combe's  North  America^  vol.  i. 
p.  126-128.  Latterly,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chemisti^  of  the 
•food  as  it  varies  in  the  various  temperaments ;  and  this  seems  a  more 
satisfiiCtorj  method  than  the  old  plan  of  merely  describing  the  obvious 
symptoms  of  the  temperament.  Clark  on  Animal  Physiology^  in  Fourth  Be- 
port  of  the  British  Associationy  p.  126 ;  Simons  Animal  ChemuAry^  vol.  i. 
p.  236  ;  Waaner's  Physiology ^  p.  262. 

^  We  often  hear  of  hereditary  talents,  heredituy  vices,  and  hereditary 
virtues ;  but  whoever  wiU  critically  examine  the  evidence  wiU  find  that  we 
have  no  proof  of  their  existence.  The  way  in  which  they  are  commonly 
proved  is  in  the  highest  degree  illogical ;  the  usual  course  being  for  writers 
to  collect  instances  of  some  mental  peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  and  in  his 
child,  and  then  to  infer  that  the  peculiarity  was  bequeathed.  By  this  mode 
of  reasoning  we  might  demonstrate  any  proposition ;  since  in  all  large  fields 
of  inquiry  were  are  a  sufiBicient  number  of  empirical  coincidences  to  make  a 
plausible  case  in  favour  of  whatever  view  a  man  chooses  to  advocate.  But 
this  is  not  the  way  in  which  truth  is  discovered  ;  and  we  ought  to  inquire 
not  only  how  many  instances  there  are  of  hereditary  talents,  <kc.,  but  how 
many  instances  there  are  of  such  qualities  not  bein^  hereditary.  Until 
something  of  this  sort  is  attempted,  we  cau  know  nothing  about  the  matter 
inductively ;  while,  until  physiology  and  chemistry  are  much  more  ad- 
vanced, we  can  know  nothing  about  it  deductively. 

These  considerations  ought  to  prevent  us  from  receiving  statements 
{Taiflor's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  pp.  644,  678,  and  many  other  books)  which 
positively  afiirm  the  existence  of  hereditary  madness  and  hereditary  sui- 
cide ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  hereditary  disease  (on  which  see  some 
admirable  observations  in  Phillips  on  Scrofula^  pp.  101-120,  London,  1846) : 
and  with  still  greater  force  does  it  apply  to  hereditary  vices  and  hereditary 
virtues ;  inasmuch  as  ethical  phenomena  have  not  been  registered  as  care- 
fully as  physiological  ones,  and  therefore  our  conclusions  respecting  them 
are  even  more  precarious. 
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grees  of  men  may  be,  it  resolves  itself  not  into  a  progi^ss 
of  natural  capacity,^^  but  into  4  progress,  if  I  may  so  say, 
of  opportunity ;  that  is,  an  improvement  in  the  circum* 
stances  under  which  that  capacity  after  birth  comes  into 
play.  Here,  then,  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
progress  is  one,  not  of  internal  power,  but  of  external 
advantage.  The  child  born  in  a  civilized  land,  is  not 
likely,  as  such,  to  be  superior  to  one  bom  among  bar- 
barians ;  and  the  difference  which  ensues  between  the 
acts  of  the  two  children  will  be  caused,  so  far  bj^  we 
know,  solely  by  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances; 
by  which  I  mean  the  surrounding  opinions,  knowledge, 
associations,  in  a  word^  the  entire  mental  atmosphere  in 
which  the  two  children  are  respectively  nurtured. 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  look  at  man- 
kind in  the  aggregate,  their  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
duct is  regulated  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  notions 
prevalent  in  their  own  time.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
persons  who  will  rise  above  those  notions,  and  many 
others  who  will  sink  below  them.  But  such  cases  are 
exceptional,  and  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  of  those  who  are  nowise  remarkable  either 
for  good  or  for  evil.  An  immense  majority  of  men  must 
always  remain  in  a  middle  state,  neither  very  foolish  nor 
very  able,  neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious,  but 
slumbering  on  in  a  peaceful  and  decent  mediocrity, 
adopting  without  much  difficulty  the  current  opinions  of 
the  day,  making  no  inquiry,  exciting  no  scandal,  causing 
no  wonder,  just  holding  themselves  on  a  level  with  their 
generation,  and  noiselessly  conforming  to  the  standard  of 

"  To  what  has  been  already  stated,  I  will  add  the  opinions  of  two  of  the 
most  profound  among  modem  thinkers.  '*  Men,  I  think,  have  been  much 
the  same  for  natural  endowments  in  all  times.'-'  Conduct  of  the  Underttand- 
tnffy  in  Lockers  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  "Les  dispositions  primitives  agissent 
6galcment  chez  les  peuples  Wrbares  et  chez  les  peuples  polices ;  iis  sont 
vraisemblablement  les  mdmes  dans  tons  les  lienx  et  dans  tons  les  tems.  .  .  . 
Plus  il  y  aura  d'horames,  et  plus  vous  aurez  de  grands  hommes  ou  d'hommea 
propres  k  devenir  grands."  Progr^  de  V Esprit  Humainy  in  (Euvtes  de  Turgoty 
vol.  ii.  p.  264.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown  {LecturtB  on  the  Mindy  p.  67),  if  I 
rightly  understand  his  rhetorical  language,  apply  not  to  natural  capacity,  but 
to  that  which  is  acquired :  see  the  end  of  his  ninth  Lecture. 
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morals  and  of  knowledge  common  to  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  live. 

Now,  it  requires  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
history  to  be  aware  that  this  standard  is  constantly 
changing,  and  that  it  is  never  precisely  the  same  even 
in  the  most  similar  countries,  or  in  two  successive  gene- 
rations in  the  same  country.  The  opinions  which  are 
popular  in  any  nation,  vary  in  many  respects  almost 
fi-om  year  to  year ;  and  what  in  one  period  is  attacked 
as  a  paradox  or  a  heresy,  is  in  another  period  wel- 
comed as  a  sober  truth;  which,  however,  in  its  turn  is 
replaced  by  some  subsequent  novelty.  This  extreme  mu-  / 
tability  in  the  ordinary  standard  of  human  actions,  shows 
that  the  omditions  on  which  the  standard  depends  must 
themselves  be  very  mutable  ;  and  those  conditions,  what- 
ewer  they  may  be,  are  evidently  the  originators  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  conduct  of  the  great  average  of 
mankind. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  basis  on  which  we  can  safely 
poceed.  We  know  that  the  main  cause  of  human  actions 
is  extremely  variable ;  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  apply 
this  test  to  any  set  of  circumstances  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  cause,  and  if  we  find  that  such  circumstances 
are  not  very  variable,  we  must  infer  that  they  are  not  the 
cause  we  are  attempting  to  discover. 

Applying  this  test  to  moral  motives,  or  to  the  dictates 
of  what  is  called  moral  instinct,  we  shall  at  once  see  how 
extremely  small  is  the  influence  those  motives  have  ex- 
ercised over  the  progress  of  civilization.  For  there  is, 
unquestionably,  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  world  which 
has  undergone  so  little  change  as  those  great  dogmas  of 
which  moral  systems  are  composed.  To  do  good  to 
others  ;  to  sacrifice  for  their  benefit  your  own  wishes  ;  to 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourself ;  to  forgive  your  enemies  ; 
to  restrain  your  passions ;  to  honour  your  parents ;  to 
respect  those  who  are  set  over  you  :  these,  and  a  few  , 
others,  ar^  the  sole  essentials  of  morals ;  but  they  have 
been  known  for  thousands  of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or  ' 
tittle  has  been  added  to  them  by  all  the  sermons,  homi- 
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lies,  and  text-books  which  moralists  and  theologians  have 
been  able  to  produce.^* 

But  if  we  contrast  this  stationary  aspect  of  moral 
truths  with  the  progressive  aspect  of  intellectual  truths, 
the  difference  is  indeed  startling.^^  All  the  great  moral 
systems  which  have  exercised  much  influence,  have  been 

^*  That  the  syBtem  of  morals  propounded  in  the  New  Testament  con- 
tained no  maxim  which  had  not  heen  previously  enunciated,  and  that  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings  are  quotations  from 
Pagan  authors,  is  well  known  to  every  scholar ;  and  so  far  from  supplying, 
as  some  suppose,  an  objection  against  Christianity,  it  is  a  stroug  recom- 
mendation of  it,  as  indicating  the  intimate  relation  between  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  and  the  moral  sympathies  of  mankind  in  different  ages.  But  to 
assert  that  Christianity  communicated  to  man  moral  truths  previously  \m- 
known,  argues,  on  the  part  of  the  assertor,  either  gross  ignorance  or  else 
wilful  fraud.  For  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  moral  truths  possessed  by 
barbarous  nations,  independently  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  most  part 
previous  to  its  promulgation,  compare  MoxkayU  RdwioiL8  Development,  m, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  376-380 ;  Mure*8  Hist,  of  Oreek  Literature^  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  vol.  iii. 
p.  380  ;  Prescott'i  History  of  Mexico^  vol.  i.  ]p.  31 ;  Elph%niUme^»  History  of 
India,  p.  47 ;  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  168,  vol.  iii.  pp.  105, 
114  ;  Mill's  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  419  ;  Bohlen,  das  aUe  Indien,  vol.  i. 
pp.  364-366 ;  Beatisobre,  Histoire  de  Maniehie,  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  319  ;  Coleman's 
Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  193  ;  Transac.  of  Soc,  of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  198  ; 
Transac,  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  vol.  iii.  pp.  283,  284  ;  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  vi.  p.  271,  vol.  vii.  p.  40,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  130,  277,  vol.  xx. 
p.  460,  461 ;  The  Dabistan,  vol.i.  pp.  328,  338  ;  Catlings  North- American 
ndians,  vol.  ii  p.  243 ;  Sym>e*s  Embassy  to  Ava,  voL  ii.  p.  389 ;  Davis  s 
Chinese,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  233 ;  Jo^t^mal  Asiatique,  I.  s6rie, 
vol.  iv.  p.  77,  Paris,  1824. 

^^  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  so  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of 
moral  principles,  that  he  denies  the  posdbility  of  their  advance,  and  boldly 
affirms  that  no  further  discoveries  can  be  made  in  morals:  '^Morality  admits 

no  discoveries More  than  three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since 

the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  let  any  man,  if  he  is  able,  tell  me 
in  what  important  respect  the  rule  of  life  has  varied  since  that  distant 
period.  Let  the  Institutes  of  Menu  be  explored  with  the  same  view ;  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Let  the  books  of  &lse  religion  be 
opened;  it  will  be  found  that  their  moral  system  is,  in  all  its  grand  features, 

the  same The  fauct  is  evident,  that  no  improvements  have  been  made 

in  practical  morality The  facts  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  moral 

rules  are  as  accessible,  and  must  be  as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  barbarian 

as  to  the  most  enlightened  philosopher The  case  of  the  physical 

and  speculative  sciences  is  directly  opposite.    There  the  facts  are  remote 

and  scarcely  accessible Froin  the  countless  variety  of  the  facts 

with  which  they  are  conversant,  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  bounds  to 
their  future  improvement.  It  is  otherwise  with  momls.  They  have  hitherto 
been  stationary  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  likely  for  ever  to  continue  so." 
Life  of  Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  Son,  London,  1835,  vol.  i.  pp.  119-122.  Oon- 
dorcet  (Vie  de  Turg<4j^  180)  says,  **  La  morale  de  toutes  les  nations  a  M 
la  mdme ;"  and  KsL\\t(Loyik,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  356),  **  In  der  Moral- 
philosophie  sind  wir  nicht  weiter  gekommcn,  als  die  Alten/' 
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fundamentally  the  same ;  all  the  great  intellectual  sys- 
tems have  been  fimdamentally  different.  In  reference  to 
our  moral  conduct,  there  is  not  a  single  principle  now 
known  to  the  most  cultivated  Europeans,  which  was 
not  likewise  known  to  the  ancients.  In  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  our  intellect,  the  moderns  have  not  only 
made  the  most  important  additions  to  every  department 
of  knowledge  that  the  ancients  ever  attempted  to  study, 
but  besides  this,  they  have  upset  and  revolutionized  the 
old  methods  of  inquiry  ;  they  have  consolidated  into  one 
great  scheme  all  those  resources  of  induction  which 
Aristotle  alone  dimly  perceived  ,•  and  they  have  created 
sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  boldest  thinker  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  recognized  and  no- 
torious facts ;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them 
is  immediately  obvious.  Since  civilization  is  the  product 
of  moral  and  intellectual  agencies,  and  since  that  product 
is  constantly  changing,  it  evidently  cannot  be  regulated 
by  the  stationary  agent ;  because,  when  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances are  unchanged,  a  stationary  agent  can  only 
produce  a  stationary  effect.  The  only  other  agent  is  the 
intellectual  one  ;  and  that  this  is  the  real  mover  may  be 
proved  in  two  distinct  ways  :  first,  because  being,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  and  being, 
as  we  have  also  seen,  not  moral,  it  must  be  intellectual ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  intellectual  principle  has  an 
activity  and  a  capacity  for  adaptation,  which,  as  I  under- 
take to  show,  is  quite  suflBcient  to  account  for  the  extraor- 
dinary progress  that,  during  several  centuries,  Europe  has 
continued  to  make. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  by  which  my  view  is 
supported ;  but  there  are  also  other  and  collateral  cir- 
cumstances which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
first  is,  that  the  intellectual  principle  is  not  only  far  more 
progressive  than  the  moral  principle,  but  is  also  far  more 
permanent  in  its  results.  The  acquisitions  made  by  the 
intellect  are,  in  every  civilized  country,  carefully  pre- 
served,  registered  in   certain  well-understood    fi^rgiulaa, 
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and  protected  by  the  use .  of  technical  and  scientific  lan-r 
guage  ;  they  are  easily  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and  thus  assuming  an  accessible,  or,  as  it 
were,  a  tangible  form,  they  often  influence  the  most  dis- 
tant posterity,  they  become  the  heirlooms  of  mankind, 
the  immortal  bequest  of  the  genius  to  which  they  owe 
their  birth.  But  the  good  deeds  effected  by  our  moral 
faculties  are  less  capable  of  transmission ;  they  are  of  a 
more  private  and  retiring  character ;  while,  as  the  motives 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin  are  generally  the  result  of 
self-discipline  and  of  self-sacrifice,  they  have  to  be  worked 
,  out  by  every  man  for  himself ;  and  thus,  begun  by  each 
I  anew,  they  derive  little  benefit  from  the  maxims  of  pre- 
I  ceding  experience,  nor  can  they  well  be  stored  up  for  the 
i  use  of  future  moralists.  The  consequence  is,  that  although 
moral  excellence  is  more  amiable,  and  to  most  persons 
more  attractive,  than  intellectual  excellence,  still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  looking  at  ulterior  results,  it  is  far  less 
/  active,  less  permanent,  and,  as  I  shall  presently  prove, 
less  productive  of  real  good.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the 
effects  of  the  most  active  philanthropy,  and  of  the  largest 
and  most  disinterested  kindness,  we  shall  find  that  those 
effects  are,  comparatively  speaking,  short-hved;  that  there 
is  only  a  small  number  of  individuals  they  come  in  contact 
with  and  benefit ;  that  they  rarely  survive  the  generation 
which  witnessed  their  commeucement ;  and  that,  when  they 
take  the  more  durable  form  of  founding  great  pubUc  chari- 
ties, such  institutions  invariably  fall,  first  into  abuse,  then 
into  decay,  and  after  a  time  are  either  destroyed,  or  per- 
verted from  their  original  intention,  mocking  the  effort 
by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
even  of  the  purest  and  most  energetic  benevolence. 

These  conclusions  are  no  doubt  very  unpalatable ;  and 

what  makes  them  peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  impos- 

j    sible  to  refiite  them.    For  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  this 

question,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of 

intellectual  acquisitions  over  moral  feeling.'^     There  is  no 

"  One  parfof  the  argument  is  well  stated  by  Cuvier,  who  says,  "Le  bien 
que  I'on  fait  aux  hommes,  quelque  grand  qu*il  soit,  est  toujours  passager ; 
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instance  on  record  of  au  ignorant  man  who,  having  good 
intentioBs,  and  supreme  power  to  enforce  them,  has  not 
done  far  more  evil  than  good.  And  whenever  the  inten- 
tions have  been  very  eager,  and  the  power  very  extensive, 
the  evil  has  been  e^ormous•  But  if  you  can  diminish 
the  sincerity,  of  that  man,  if  you  can  mix  some  alloy  with  . 
his  motives,  you  will  Hkewise  diminish  the  evil  which  he 
works.  If  he  is  selfish  as  well  as  ignorant,  it  will  often 
happen  that  you  may  play  off  his  vice  against  his  ignor- 
ance, and  by  ej^citing  his  fe9.rs  restrain  his  mischief  If, 
however,  he  haa  no  fear,  if  he  is  entirely  unselfish,  if  hi^ 
sole  object  is  the  good  of  otherp^  if  he  pursues  that  object 
with  enthusiasin,  upon  a  laJige  scale^  and  with  disinter-r 
ested  zeal,  then  it  is  ikai  you  have  no  check  upon  him, 
you  have  no  m^w  of  preventing  the  calamities  which,  in 
an  ignoract  age,  an  ignorant  man  will  be  sure  to  inlUct, 
How  entirely  this  is  verified  by  experience,  we  may  see  in 
studying  the  history  of  religious  persecution.  To  punish 
even  a  single  pian  for  his  religious  tenets,  is  assuredly  ^ 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  but  to  punish  a  large  body  of 
men,  to  persecute  an  entire  sect,  to  attempt  to  extirpate 
opinions,  which,  growing  out  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  arise,  are  themselves  ^  manifestq^tion  of  the 
marvellous  and  luxuriant  fertihty  of  the  human  mind, — r 
to  do  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  but  one  J/^  A^-^C-^ 
of  the  most  foolish  acts  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  ^js^  r 
Ji^everthelefiis,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  an  overwhelm-  '^^^ 
ing  majority  of  religious  persecutors  have  been  men  of 
the  purest  intentions,  of  the  most  admirable  and  ynsuUied 
morals.  Jt  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  otherwise. 
For  they  are  not  bad-intentioned  men,  who  seek  to  enforce 
opinions  which  they. believe  to  be  good.  Still  less  are 
they  bad  men,  who  are  so  regardless  of  temporal  consider- 
lotions  as  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their  power,  not 
for  their  own  beuefit,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
a  religion  which  they  think  necessary  to  the  future  hap-; 
piness  of  mankind.     Such  men  as  these  are  not  bad,  they 

les  Y^rii^s  qu*on  leur  laiase  sont  6teraelles."  Cuvier,  Eloges  Hittoriques^  vol. 
ii.p.304. 
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are  only  iguorant ;  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  truth,  ig- 
norant of  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts.  But  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  their  motives  are  unimpeachable.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  very  ardour  of  their  sincerity  which  warms 
.  them  into  persecution.  It  is  the  holy  zeal  by  which  they 
are  fired,  that  quickens  their  fanaticism  into  a  deadly 
activity.  If  you  can  impress  any  man  with  an  absorbing 
conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  some  moral  or 
religious  doctrine ;  if  you  can  make  him  believe  that  those 
who  reject  that  doctrine  are  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  ; 
if  you  then  give  that  man  power,  and  by  means  of  his 
ignorance  blind  him  to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  his 
own  act, — he  will  infallibly  persecute  those  who  deny  his 
doctrine  ;  and  the  extent  of  his  persecution  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  his  sincerity.  Diminish  the  sin- 
cerity, and  you  will  diminish  the  persecution ;  in  other 
words,  by  weakening  the  virtue  you  may  check  the  evil. 
This  is  a  truth  of  which  history  furnishes  such  innu- 
^  merable  examples,  that  to  deny  it  woufd  be  not  only  to 
reject  the  plainest  and  most  conclusive  arguments,  but 
to  refuse  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  age.  I  will 
merely  select  two  cases,  which,  from  the  entire  difference 
in  their  circumstances,  are  very  apposite  as  illustrations  : 
the  first  being  from  the  history  of  Paganism,  the  other 
from  the  history  of  Christianity  ;  and  both  proving  the 
inability  of  moral  feelings  to  control  religious  persecution. 
I.  The  Roman  emperors,  as  is  well  known,  subjected 
the  early  Christians  to  persecutions,  which,  though  they 
have  been  exaggerated,  were  fi^equent  and  very  grievous. 
But,  what  to  some  persons  must  appear  extremely  strange, 
is,  that  among  the  active  authors  of  these  cruelties,  we 
find  the  names  of  the  best  men  who  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  ;  while  the  worst  and  most  infamous  princes  were 
precisely  those  who  spared  the  Christians,  and  took  no 
heed  of  their  increase.  The  two  most  thoroughly  de- 
praved of  all  the  emperors  were  certainly  Commodus  and 
Elagabalus  ;  neither  of  whom  persecuted  the  new  religion, 
or  indeed  adopted  any  measures  against  it.  They  were 
too  reckless  of  the  future,  too  selfish,  too  absorbed  in  their 
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own  infamous  pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth  or  error 
prevailed ;  and  being  thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects,  they  cared  nothing  about  the  progress  of 
a  creed,  which  they,  as  Pagan  emperors,  were  bound  to 
regard  as  a  fatal  and  impious  delusion.  They,  therefore, 
allowed  Christianity  to  run  its  course,  unchecked  by  those 
penal  laws  which  more  honest,  but  more  mistaken,  rulers 
would  assuredly  have  enacted.^^  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  was  Marcus  Aurelius, 
a  man  of  kindly  temper,  and  of  fearless,  unflinching  hon- 
esty, but  whose  reign  was  characterized  by  a  pei'secution 
from  which  he  would  have  refrained  had  he  been  less  in 
earnest  about  the  religion  of  his  fathers.^®  And  to  com- 
plete the  argument,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  last  and 
one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the  opponents  of  Christian- 
ity, who  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  was  Julian ;  a 
prince  of  eminent  probity,  whose  opinions  are  often  at- 
tacked, but  against  whose  moral  conduct  even  calumny 
itself  has  hardly  breathed  a  suspicion.^^ 

"  "  The  first  year  of  Cominodus  must  be  the  epocha  of  the  toleration. 
From  all  these  authorities,  it  appears  beyond  exception,  that  Commodus 

put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  in  the  first  year  of  his  reij;^ Not  one 

writer,  either  heathen  or  Christian,  makes  Commodus  a  persecutor."  Letters 
eonctrning  the  Thundering  Legion^  in  MoyUB  Wbrksy  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  London, 
1726.  ^' Heliogabalus  also,  though  in  other  respects  the  most  infamous  of 
all  princes,  and  perhaps  the  most  odious  of  all  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of 
bitterness  or  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.*'  Mosheim's  BccL  Histortfy 
Tol.  i.  p.  66 :  see  also  MilmarCi  Hitt,  of  Christianity^  Lond.  1640,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

"  Dr.  Milman  {History  of  Christianity y  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  159)  says,  "  A 
blameless  disciple  in  the  severest  school  of  philosophic  morality,  the  austerity 
of  Marcus  rivalled  that  of  the  Christians  in  its  contempt  of  the  follies  and 
diversions  of  life;  yet  his  native  kindliness  of  disposition  was  not  hardened 
or  embittered  by  the  severity  or  the  pride  of  his  philosophy.  With  Aure- 
lius, nevertheless,  Christianity  found  not  only  a  fair  and  hi^h-minded  com- 
petitor for  the  command  of  the  human  mind ;  not  only  a  nval  in  the  exal- 
tation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  higher  views  and  more  dignified  motives;  but  a 
violent  and  intolerant  persecutor."  M.  Quizot  compares  him  with  Louis  IX. 
of  France ;  and  certainly  there  was  in  both  an  evident  connexion  between 
sincerity  and  persecution :  '*  Marc  Aur^le  et  saint  Louis  sont  pent  dtre  les 
deux  seuls  princes  qui,  en  toute  occasion,  aient  fait  de  leurs  croyances  morales 
la  premiere  rdgle  de  leur  conduite :  Marc  Aur^le,  stoicien ;  saint  Louis,  Chre- 
tien." Ghiizoty  Civilisation  en  France,  vol.  iv.  p.  142.  Even  Duplessis  Mornay 
{Mim.  vol.  iv.  p.  374)  calls  him  "le  meilleur  des  empereurs  payeus;"  and 
Batter  (Hist,  ofPhHos.  vol.  iv.  p.  222),  *'the  virtuous  and  noble  emperor." 

*•  Neander  (History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  122)  observes,  that  the  best 
emperors  opposed  Christianity,  and  that  the  worst  ones  were  indifferent  to 
its  encroachments.    The  same  remark,  in  regard  to  Marcus  and  Commodus, 
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11.  The  second  illustration  is  supplied  by  Spain  ;  a 
country  of  which  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  other 
have  religious  Ifeelings  exercised  such  sway  over  the  affairs 
of  men.  No  other  European  nation  has  produced  so  many 
ardent  and  disinterested  missionaries,  zealous  self-denying 
martyrs,  who  have  cheerfully  sacrificed  their  lives  in  order 
to  propagate  truths  which  they  thought  necessary  to  be 
known.  No  where  else  have  the  spiritual  classes  been  eo 
long  in  the  ascendant ;  no  where  else  are  the  people  so 
devout,  the  churches  so  crowded,  the  clergy  so  numerous. 
But  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  by  which 
the  Spanish  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  always  been 
marked,  have  not  only  been  unable  to  prevent  religious 
persecution,  but  have  proved  the  means  of  encouraging 
it.  If  the  nation  had  been  more  lukewarm,  it  would  have 
been  more  tolerant.  As  it  was,  the  preservation  of  the 
faith  became  the  first  consideration ;  and  every  thing  being 
sacrificed  to  this  one  object,  it  naturally  happened  that 
zes\  begat  cruelty,  and  the  soil  was  prepared  in  which 
the  Inquisition  took  root  and  flourished.  The  suppprtera 
of  that  barbarous  institj^tion  were  not  hypocrites,  but  en- 
thusiasts. Hypocrites  are  for  the  most  part  too  supple  to 
be  cruel.  For  cruelty  is  a  stern  and  unbending  passion  ; 
while  hypocrisy  is  a  fawning  and  flexible  art,  which  ac- 
commodates itself  to  human  feelings,  and  flatters  the  weak- 
ness of  men  in  order  that  it  may  gain  its  own  ends.  In 
Spain,  the  earnestness  of  the  nation,  being  concentrated  on 
a  single  topic,  carried  every  thing  before  it ;  and  hatred 
of  heresy  becoming  a  habit,  persecution  of  heresy  was 
thought  a'  duty.  The  conscientious  energy  with  which 
that  duty  was  fiilfiUed  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
j  Church.  Indeed,  that  the  inquisitors  were  remarkable  for 
an  undeviating  and  incorruptible  integrity,  may  be  proved 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  from  different  and  independent 
sources  of  evidence.     This  is  a  question  to  which  I  shall 

is  made  by  Gibbon ;  Dedins  and  Fall,  chap.  xvi.  p.  220,  Lond.  1836,  An- 
other  writer,  of  a  very  dififerent  character,  ascribes  this  peculiarity  to  the  wiles 
of  the  devil :  *^  In  the  primitive  times,  it  is  observed  that  the  best  emperors 
were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the 
Church."  Jfemoira  of  Colond  Hvichinaon^i^,  86. 
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hereafter  return;  but  there  are  two  testimonies  which  I 
cannot  omit,  because,  from  the  circumstances  attending 
them,  they  are  peculiarly  unimpeachable.  Llorente,  the 
great  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  bitter  enemy, 
had  access  to  its  private  papers ;  and  yet,  with  the  fullest 
means  of  information,  he  does  not  even  insinuate  a  charge 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  inquisitors ;  but  while 
execrating  the  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  he  cannot  deny 
the  purity  of  their  intentions.^  Thirty  years  earlier, 
Townsend,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  pub- 
lished  his  valuable  work  on  Spain  ;^^  and  though,  as  a 
Protestant -and  an  Englishman,  he  had  every  reason  to 
be  prejudiced  against  the  infamous  system  which  he  de« 
scribes,  he  also  can  bring  no  charge  against  those  who 
upheld  it;  but  having  occasion  to  mention  its  establish- 
ment at  Barcelona,  one  of  its  most  important  branches, 
he  makes  the  remarkable  admission,  that  all  its  members 
are  men  of  worth,  and  that  most  of  them  are  of  distin- 
guished huraanity.^^ 

These  facts,  startling  as  they  are,  form  a  very  small 
part  of  that  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  history  contains, 
and  which  decisively  proves  the  utter  inability  of  moral 
feelings  to  diminish  religious  persecution.  The  way  in 
which  the  diminution  has  been  really  effected  by  the 
mere  progress  of  intellectual  acquirements,  will  be  pointed 
out  in  another  part  of  this  volume ;  when  we  shall  see 
that  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  is  not  humanity, 
but  knowledge.  It  is  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  comparative  cessation  of 
what  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  evil  men  have  ever 

*  By  which,  indeed,  he  is  sorely  puxsled.  *^  On  reoonnattra  mon  impar- 
tialti^  dans  quelques  droonstanoes  on  je  tsoB  reman^^uer  ohes  les  inquistteurs 
des  dispodtions  ^n^reoses ;  ce  qui  me  porte  k  oroire  que  les  atrooee  sen- 
tencee  lendues  par  le  Saint-Offioe,  sont  plut6t  une  eons^quence  de  sea  lob 
ofvaniques,  <{a'un  effet  du  caraot4re  particulier  de  ses  membres."  LlarenUj 
Hutoire  Critique  de  VlnqwUUion  d^Eepctffne^  toI.  i.  p.  xxiii. :  compare  vol.  ii. 
pp.  267, 268,  vol.  iv.  p.  Ifi3, 

«  Highly  spoken  of  by  the  late  Blanco  White,  a  most  competent  judge. 
See  DoUado'e  LeUersfrom  Spain,  p.  6. 

>*  '^  It  is,  however,  universally  acknowledged,  for  the  credit  of  the  corps 
at  Barcelona,  that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and  most  of  them  dis- 
tinguished for  humanity.'*  TcwneencTe  Journey  through  Spain  in  1786  and 
1787,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  Lond.  1792. 
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inflicted  on  their  own  species.  For  that  religious  persecu- 
tion is  a  greater  evil  than  any  other,  is  apparent,  not  so 
much  from  the  enormous  and  almost  incredible  number 
of  its  known  victims,^  as  from  the  fact  that  the  unknown 
must  be  far  more  numerous,  and  that  history  gives  no 
account  of  those  who  have  been  spared  in  the  body,  in 
order  that  they  might  suffer  in  the  mind.  We  hear  much 
of  martyrs  and  confessors — of  those  who  were  slain  by 
the  sword,  or  consumed  in  the  fire ;  but  we  know  little 
of  that  still  larger  number  who,  by  the  mere  threat  of 
persecution,  have  been  driven  into  an  outward  abandon- 
ment of  their  real  opinions ;  and  who,  thus  forced  into  an 
apostasy  the  heart  abhors,  have  passed  the  remainder  of 
their  life  in  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  humiUating 
hypocrisy.  It  is  this  which  is  the  real  curse  of  religious 
persecution.  For  in  this  way,  men  being  constrained  to 
mask  their  thoughts,  there  arises  a  habit  of  securing  safety 
by  falsehood,  and  of  purchasing  impunity  with  deceit.  In 
this  way,  fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of  life ;  insincerity 
is  made  a  daily  custom ;  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling 
is  vitiated,  and  the  gross  amount  of  vice  and  of  error 
fearfully  increased.  Surely,  then,  we  have  reason  to  say, 
that,  compared  to  this,  all  other  crimes  are  of  small  ac- 
count; and  we  may  well  be  grateful  for  that  increase  of 
intellectual  pursuits,  which  has  destroyed  an  evil  that 
some  among  us  would  even  now  willingly  restore. 

The  principle  I  am  advocating  is  of  such  immense 
importance  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  I  will 

^  In  1546,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  T.  stated,  in  an  official  report  to  his  own  government  on  his  return 
home, ''  that  iu  Holland  and  in  Friesland,  more  than  30,000  persons  have 
suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  justice  for  Anabaptist  errors."  Correspondence 
of  Charles  V,  and  his  Ambassadors^  edited  by  William  Bradford,  Lond.  8vo, 
1850,  p.  471.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisition,  during  the  eighteen  years  of  Tor- 
quemada's  ministry,  punished,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  upwards  of 
105,000  persons,  of  whom  8800  were  burned.  PrescotVs  History  of  Ferdinand 
and  IsaJMlay  vol.  i.  p.  265.  In  Andalusia  alone,  during  a  smgle  year,  the 
Inquisition  put  to  aeath  2000  Jews,  *'  besides  17,000  who  underwent  some 
form  of  punishment  less  severe  than  that  of  the  8t4ike."  Ticknor^s  History  of 
J^Hinish  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  410.  For  other  statistical  evidence  on  this 
horrible  subject,  see  Ltorente^  Histoire  de  VJnouisiti&n,  voL  i.  pp.  160,  229, 
238,  239,  279,  280,  406,  407,  455,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  116,  376,  vol.  iv.  p.  31 ; 
and,  above  all,  the  summary  at  pp.  242-273. 
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give  yet  another  instance  of  the  energy  with  which  it 
works.  The  second  greatest  evil  known  to  mankind — 
the  one  by  which,  with  the  exception  of  rehgious  perse- 
cution, most  suffering  has  been  caused — ^is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  practice  of  war.  That  this  barbarous  pursuit 
is,  in  the  progress  of  society,  steadily  declining,  must  be 
evident,  even  to  the  most  hasty  reader  of  European  his- 
tory.^ If  we  compare  one  century  with  another,  we 
shall  find  that  for  a  very  long  period,  wars  have  been 
becoming  less  frequent ;  and  now  so  clearly  is  the  move- 
ment marked,  that  until  the  late  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, we  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years : 
a  circumstance  unparalleled,  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  also  in  the  annals  of  every  other  country  which  has 
been  important  enough  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.^*  The  question  arises,  as  to  what 
share  our  moral  feelings  have  had  in  bringing  about  this 
great  improvement.  And  if  this  question  is  answered, 
not  according  to  preconceived  opinions,  but  according  to 
the  evidence  we  possess,  the  answer  will  certainly  be,  that 
those  feelings  have  had  no  share  at  all.  For  it  surely  will 
not  be  pretended  that  the  moderns  have  made  any  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  moral  evils  of  war.  On  this  head, 
nothing  is  now  known  that  has  not  been  known  for  many 
centuries.  That  defensive  wars  are  just,  and  that  offen- 
sive wars  are  unjust,  are  the  only  two  principles  which,  ' 
on  this  subject,  moralists  are  able  to  teach.  These  two 
principles  were  as  clearly  laid  down,  as  well  understood, 
and  as  universally  admitted,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
there  was  never  a  week  without  war,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  moment,  when  war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  singular 

^  On  the  diminished  love  of  war,  which  is  even  more  marked  than  the 
actual  diminution  of  war,  see  some  interesting  remarks  in  Comtey  Fhilosophie 
Pantive^  vol.  iv.  pp.  488,  713,  vol.  vi.  pp.  68, 424-436,  where  the  antagonism 
between  the  military  spirit  and  the  industrial  spirit  is,  on  the  whole,  well 
worked  out ;  though  some  of  the  leading  phenomena  have  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  this  eminent  philosopher,  from  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  present  state  of  political  economy. 

»  In  PdUwU  Lift  ofSidmouth,  1847,  vol.  iii.  p.  137,  this  prolonged  peace 
is  gravely  ascribed  to  'Hhe  wisdom  of  the  adjustment  of  1815;"  in  other 
words,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  t 
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occurrence.  Since,  then,  the  actions  of  men  respecting 
war  have  been  gradually  changing,  while  their  moral 
knowledge  respecting  it  has  not  been  changing,  it  is 
palpably  evident  that  the  changeable  effect  has  not  been 
produced  by  the  unchangeable  cause.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  an  argument  more  decisive  than  this.  If 
it  can  be  proved  that,  during  the  last  thousand  years, 
moralists  or  theologians  have  pointed  out  a  single  evil 
caused  by  war,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to 
their  predecessors, — ^if  this  can  be  proved,  I  will  abandon 
the  view  for  whioh  I  am  contending.  But  if ,  as  I  most 
confidently  assert,  this  cannot  be  proved,  then  it  must  be 
conceded,  that,  no  additions  having  been  made  on  this 
subject  to  the  stock  of  morals,  no  additions  can  have  been 
made  to  the  result  which  the  morals  produce.^ 

Thus  far  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  moral  feel- 
ings in  increasing  our  distaste  for  war.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  human  intellect,  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  term,  we  shall  find  that  every  great 
increase  in  its  activity  has  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the  war- 
like spirit.  The  full  evidence  for  this,  I  shall  hereafter 
detail  at  considerable  length ;  and  in  this  Introduction  I 
can  only  pretend  to  bring  foi'ward  a  few  of  those  promi- 

^  Unless  more  zeal  has  been  displayed  in  the  difPasion  ^f  moral  and 
religious  principles ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  possible  for  the  principles  to 
be  statiouarj,  and  vet  their  effects  be  progressive.  But  so  fsir  from  this,  it 
is  certain  that  in  tne  Middle  Ages  there  were,  relatively  to  the  population, 
more  churches  than  there  are  now;  the  spiritiial  classes  were  far  more 
numerous,  the  proselyting  spirit  far  more  eager,  and  there  was  a  much 
stronger  determination  to  prevent  purely  scientific  inferences  from  en- 
croaching on  ethical  ones.  Indeed,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  moral  and 
religious  literature  outweighed  all  the  pro&ne  literature  put  together ;  and 
surpassed  it,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  also  in  the  ability  of  its  cultivators. 
Now,  however,  the  generalizations  of  moralists  have  ceased  to  control  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  nave  made  way  for  the  larger  doctrine  of  expediency, 
which  includes  all  interests  and  all  classes.  Systematic  writers  on  moraJs 
reached  their  zenith  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  fell  off  rapidly  after  that 
period;  w^ere,  as  Coleridge  well  says,  opposed  by  "the  genius  of  Protest- 
antism :"  and,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  extinct  in 
the  most  civilized  countries ;  the  Buctor  Dvhitarvtium  of  Jeremy  Taylor  being 
the  last  comprehensive  attempt  of  a  man  of  genius  to  mould  society  solely 
according  to  the  maxims  of  moralists.  Compare  two  interesting  passages 
in  Mo8keim*g  EcdeiioMt.  Hut,  vol.  i.  p.  338,  and  Ccleridqe's  Friend,  vol.  iii. 
p.  104. 
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nent  points,  which,  being  on  the  surface  of  history,  will 
be  at  once  understood. 

Of  these  points,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is,  that  every 
important  addition  made  to  knowledge  increases  the  au* 
thority  of  the  intellectual  classes,  by  increasing  the  i-e- 
Bources  which  they  have  to  wield.  Now,  the  antagonism 
between  these  classes  and  the  military  class  is  evident : 
it  is  the  antagonism  between  thought  and  action,  between 
the  internal  and  the  external,  between  argument  and 
violence,  between  persuasion  and  force ;  or,  to  sum  up 
the  whole,  between  men  who  live  by  the  pursuits  of  peace 
and  those  who  live  by  the  practice  of  war.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  favourable  to  one  class,  is  manifestly  unfa- 
vourable to  the  other.  Supposing  the  remaining  circum- 
stances to  be  the  same,  it  must  happen,  that  as  the  intel* 
lectual  acquisitions  of  a  people  increase,  their  love  of  war 
"will  diminish  ;  and  if  their  intellectual  acquisitions  are 
very  small,  their  love  of  war  will  be  very  great.^  In 
perfectly  barbarous  countries,  there  are  no  intellectual 
acquisitions  ;  and  the  mind  being  a  blank  and  dreary 
waste,  the  only  resource  is  external  activity,^  the  only 
merit  personal  courage.  No  account  is  made  of  any 
man,  unless  he  has  killed  an  enemy ;  and  the  more  he 

"  Herder  boldlj^  Mserts  that  man  originally,  and  by  virtue  of  his  organ- 
iotioii,  is  peaceably  disposed ;  but  this  opinion  is  decisively  refuted  by  the 
immense  additions  which,  since  the  time  of  Herder,  have  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  habits  of  savages.  '^  Indessen  ist's  wahr,  dass 
der  Hau  des  Menschen  voniiglich  auf  die  Vertheidigung,  nicht  auf  den  An- 
priff  gerichtet  ist :  in  diesem  muss  ihm  die  Kunst  zu  Hiilfe  kommen,  in 
jener  aber  ist  er  von  Natur  das  kr&ftigste  Gesch6pf  der  Erde.  Seine  Gfestalt 
selbst  lehret  ihn  also  Friedlichkeit,  nicht  r&uberische  Mordverwustung, — der 
Humaniiat  erstes  Merkmal."  Jdeen  mr  Gescfiic/USf  vol.  L  p.  185. 

"  Hence,  no  doubt,  that  acuteness  of  the  senses,  natural,  and  indeed 
necessary,  to  an  early  state  of  society,  and  which,  being  at  the  expense  of  the 
reflecting  faculties,  assimilates  man  to  the  lower  animals.  See  Carpenter's 
Human  Physiology,  p.  404 ;  and  a  fine  pasoige  in  Herder's  Ideen  zur  Ge^ 
ickidiUy  vol.  ii.  p.  12 :  '*  Das  abstehende  thierische  Ohr,  das  gleichsam  immer 
lauscht  und  horchet,  das  kleine  scharfe  Auge,  das  in  der  weitesten  Feme 
den  kleinsten  Ranch  oder  Staub  gewahr  wird,  der  weisse  hervorbleckende, 
knochenbenagende  Zahn,  der  dicke  Hals  und  die  zurdck^ebogene  Stellung 
ihres  Eopfes  auf  demselben."  Compare  Prichard*s  Fhysuxd  Hist,  of  Jfat^ 
kind,  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  293 ;  Amra,  AmJhiqtte  Mh'idUnuxle,  vol.  ii.  p.  18 ; 
Wrangd*s  Pclat  Expedition,  p.  384 ;  Pdlme's  Travds  in  Kordofcai^  pp.  132, 
133. 
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has  killed,  the  greater  the  reputation  he  enjoys.^  This 
is  the  purely  savage  state  ;  and  it  is  the  state  in  which 
military  glory  is  most  esteemed,  and  military  men  most 
respected.^^  From  this  frightful  debasement,  even  up  to 
the  summit  of  civilization,  there  is  a  long  series  of  consecu- 
tive steps;  gradations,  at  each  of  which  something  is  taken 
from  the  dominion  of  force,  and  something  given  to  the 
authority  of  thought.  Slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  in- 
tellectual and  pacific  classes  begin  to  arise  ;  at  first  held 
in  great  contempt  by  warriors,  but  nevertheless  gradually 
gaining  ground,  increasing  in  number  and  in  power,  and 
at  each  increase  weakening  that  old  military  spirit,  in 
which  all  other  tendencies  had  formerly  been  absorbed. 
Trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  law,  diplomacy,  htera- 
ture,  science,  philosophy, — all  these  things,  originally  un- 
known, become  organized  into  separate  studies,  each  study 
having  a  separate  class,  and  each  class  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  its  own  pursuit.  Of  these  classes,  some 
are,  no  doubt,  less  pacific  than  others  ;   but  even  those 

**  '^  Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  never  slain  an 
enemy  was  marked  by  a  degrading  badge."  Oroie's  History  of  Greece ^  vol.  xi. 
p.  397.  Among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  **  a  man  cannot  marry  until  he  has 
procured  a  human  head ;  and  he  that  has  several  may  be  distinguished  by 
his  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  for  it  constitutes  his  patent  of  nobility."  EarV« 
Account  of  Borneo^  in  Jownud  of  AsicUic  Society y  vol.  iv.  p.  181.  See  also 
Craufurd  on  Borneo,  in  Journal  of  Oeog.  Soc,  voL  xxiii.  pp.  77,  80.  And 
for  similar  instances  of  this  absorption  of  all  other  ideas  into  warlike  ones, 
compare  Journal  of  Qeog.  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  357 ;  MaUet*s  Nort/tet^  Antiquities^ 
pp.  168,  159,  195 ;  ThvrltDaWs  Hi^.  of  OreecCy  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  284,  vol.  viiL 
p.  209  ;  HendersorCs  History  of  BnusU,  p.  475 ;  Southey's  History  of  Brasil, 
vol.  i.  pp.  126,  248 ;  Asiatic  Research^,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  vol.  vii.  p.  193 ; 
Transactions  of  Bombay  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61, 62  ;  HosHns'  Travels  tn  Ethi- 
opia, p.  163  ;  Origines  du  Droit,  in  CEuvres  de  Michdet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  334 
note.  So  also  the  Thracians :  j^s  3e  tpyarqv  arifAdrarov,  t6  (rjv  air6  troXc- 
fiov  Kai  XrfioTvos,  KaKkurrov,  Herodotus,  book  v.  chap.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  10, 
edit.  Baehr. 

*»  Malcolm  (History  of  Persia,  vol.  L  n.  204)  says  of  the  Tartars,  "There 
is  only  one  path  to  eminence,  that  of  military  renown."  Thus,  too,  in  the 
Institutes  of  Timour,  p.  269  :  "  He  only  is  equal  to  stations  of  power  and 
dignity,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  military  art,  and  with  the  various 
modes  of  breaking  and  defeating  hostile  armies."  The  same  turn  of  mind 
is  shown  in  the  frequency  aud  evident  delight  with  which  Homer  relates 
battles — ^a  peculiarity  noticed  in  Mur^s  Qre^  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  64, 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  it  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
Homeric  poems  are  all  by  the  same  author ;  though  the  more  legitimate 
inference  would  be  that  the  poems  were  all  composed  in  a  barbarous  age. 
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which  are  the  least  pacific,  are,  of  course,  more  so  than 
men  whose  associations  are  entirely  military,  and  who  see 
in  every  fresh  war  that  chance  of  personal  distinction,  from 
which,  during  peace,  they  are  altogether  debarred.'^ 

Thus  it  is  that,  as  civilization  advances,  an  equipoise 
is  established,  and  mihtary  ardour  is  balanced  by  motives 
which  none  but  a  cultivated  people  can  feel.  But  among 
a  people  whose  intellect  is  not  cultivated,  such  a  balance 
can  nerer  exist.  Of  this  we  see  a  good  illustration  in  the 
history  of  the  present  war.^  For  the  peculiarity  of  the 
great  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  is,  that  it  was  pro- 
duced, not  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  civilized  coun- 
tries, but  by  a  rupture  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the 
two  most  barbarous  monarchies  now  remaining  in  Europe. 
This  is  a  very  significant  fact.  It  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  that  a  peace  of  unexam- 
pled length  should  have  been  broken,  not,  as  former  peaces 
were  broken,  by  a  quarrel  between  two  civilized  nations, 
but  by  the  encroachments  of  the  uncivilized  Russians  on 
the  still  more  uncivilized  Turks.  At  an  earlier  period,  the 
influence  of  intellectual,  and  therefore  pacific,  habits  was 
indeed  constantly  increasing,  but  was  still  too  weak,  even 
in  the  most  advanced  countries,  to  control  the  old  warlike 
habits  :  hence  there  arose  a  desire  for  conquest,  which 
often  outweighed  all  other  feelings,  and  induced  great 
nations  like  France  and  England  to  attack  each  other  on 

'^  To  the  prospect  of  personal  distinotion,  there  was  formerly  added  that 
of  wealth  ;  and  in  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  war  was  a  very  lucra- 
tive profession,  owing  to  the  custom  of  exacting  heavy  ransom  for  the  liherty 
of  prisoners.  See  Bieirrington's  learned  work,  Ob»ervation/t  on  the  Statutesy 
pp.  390-393.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  "a  war  with  France  was  esteemed 
as  almost  the  only  method  hy  which  an  English  gentleman  could  become 
rich."  Compare  Tumer*9  Hiit.  of  EThgland,  vol.  vi.  p.  21.  Saiute  Palaye 
{Mhnmres  tur  Vanctenne  Chtvalerie,  vol.  i.  p.  311)  says,  "  La  guerre  enri- 
chissoit  alors  par  le  butin,  et  par  les  ran9ons,  celui  qui  la  faisoit  avec  le  plus 
de  valeur,  de  v^:ilance  et  d'activit^.  La  rau^on  6toit,  ce  semble,  pour  r  or- 
dinaire, une  ann6e  des  revenus  du  prisonnier."  For  an  analogy  with  this, 
see  Ei^  Veda  SankUa^  vol.  i.  p.  208,  sec.  3,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  sec.  13.  In 
Europe,  the  custom  of  paying  a  ransom  for  prisoners-of-war  survived  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648. 
UawnirufB  CcmmerUaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations^  1839,  p.  162;  and  on  the 
profits  formerly  made,  pp.  157, 158. 

»  1  wrote  this  in  1865. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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the  slightest  pretence,  and  seek  every  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying the  vindictive  hatred  with  which  both  contemplated 
the  prosperity  of  their  neighbour.  Such,  however,  is  now 
the  progress  of  affairs,  that  these  two  nations,  laying  aside 
the  peevish  and  irritable  jealousy  they  once  entertained, 
are  united  in  a  common  cause,  and  have  drawn  the  sword, 
not  for  selfish  purposes,  but  to  protect  the  civilized  world 
against  the  incursions  of  a  barbarous  foe. 

This  is  the  leading  feature  which  distinguishes  the 
present  war  from  its  predecessors.  That  a  peace  should 
last  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  should  then  be  interrupted, 
not,  as  heretofore,  by  hostilities  between  civilized  states, 
but  by  the  ambition  of  the  only  empire  which  is  at  once 
powerful  and  uncivilized, — ^is  one  of  many  proofs  that  a 
dislike  to  war  is  a  cultivated  taste  peculiar  to  an  intellec- 
tual people.  For  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  military 
predilections  of  Russia  are  caused  by  a  low  state  of  morals, 
or  by  a  disregard  of  religious  duties.  So  far  from  this,  all 
the  evidence  we  have,  shows  that  vicious  habits  are  not 
more  copimon  in  Russia  than  in  France  or  England  -^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Russians  submit  to  the  teachings 
of  the  church  with  a  docility  greater  than  that  displayed 
by  their  civilized  opponents.^  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
Russia  is  a  warlike  country,  not  because  the  inhabitants 
are  immoral,  but  because  they  are  unintellectual.  The  fault 
is  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart.  In  Russia,  the  national 
intellect  being  little  cultivated,  the  intellectual  classes  lack 
influence  ;  the  military  class,  therefore,  is  supreme.  In  this 
early  stage  of  society,  there  is  as  yet  no  middle  rank,^^ 

**  Indeed  some  have  supposed  that  there  is  less  immorality  in  Russia 
than  in  Western  Europe ;  but  this  idea  is  probably  erroneous.  See  Stirling's 
Russia,  Lond.  1841,  pp.  59,  60.  The  benevolence  and  charitable  dispo- 
sition of  the  Russians  are  attested  by  Pinkerton,  who  had  good  means  of 
information,  and  was  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  their  favour.  See  Pinker- 
ton's  Russia,  Lond.  1833,  pp.  335,  336.  Sir  John  Sinclair  also  says  they 
are  '*  prone  to  acts  of  kindjiess  and  charity."  Sinclair's  Correspondence,  vol. 
ii.p.241. 

**  The  reverence  of  the  Russian  people  for  their  clergy  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  observers,  and  is,  indeed,  too  notorious  to  require  proof. 

»*  A  very  observing  and  intelligent  writer  says,  "  Russia  has  only  two 
ranks — the  highest  and  the  lowest."  Letters  from  the  Baltic,  Loud.  1841, 
voL  ii.  p.  185.     '*  Les  marchands,  qui  formeraient  une  classe  moyenne,  sent 
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and  consequently  the  thoughtful  and  pacific  habits  which 
spring  from  the  middle  ranks  have  no  existence.  The 
minds  of  men,  deprived  of  mental  pursuits,^  naturally 
turn  to  warlike  ones,  as  the  only  resource  remaining  to 
them.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Russia^  all  ability  is  estimated 
by  a  military  standard.  The  army  is  considered  to  be 
the  greatest  glory  of  the  country :  to  win  a  battle,  or 
outwit  an  enemy,  is  valued  as  one  of  the  noblest  achieve- 
ments of  life ;  and  civilians,  whatever  their  merits  may 
be,  are  despised  by  this  barbarous  people,  as  beings  of  an 
altogether  inferior  and  subordinate  character.^^ 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  opposite  causes  have 

ea  si  petit  nombre  qu'ils  ne  peuveat  marquer  dana  T^tat :  d'ailleurs  pres- 
que  tous  sont  Strangers;  ....  oil  done  trouver  cette  olasse  moyenne 
qui  fait  la  force  des  ^tats  f"  Cu8iines  Rtune^  vol.  ii.  pp.  125,  126  :  see  also 
vol.  iv,  p.  74. 

"  A  recent  authoress,  who  had  admirable  opportunities  of  studying  the 
society  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  she  estimated  with  that  fine  tact  peculiar 
to  an  accomphshed  woman,  was  amazed  at  this  state  of  things  among  classes 
surrounded  with  every  form  of  luxury  and  wealth :  '^  a  totid  absence  of  all 
rational  tastes  or  literaiy  topics.  .  .  .  Here  it  is  absolutely  mauvais  genre  to 
discuss  a  rational  subject— -mere  jo^c^Ti^^i^  to  be  caught  upon  any  topics  be- 
yond dressing,  dancing,  and  ^  joLU  taurnure.**  Letters  front  theBaltiCy  1841, 
vol.  ii.  p.  233.  M.  Custine  (La  Russie  en  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  321)  says,  *«  R^le 
g6n6rale,  personne  ne  prof^re  jamais  un  mot  qui  pourrait  mt^resser  vive- 
ment  quelqu'un.'*  At  vol.  ii.  p.  195,  ^'De  toutes  les  fcusult^s  de  Pintelli- 
gence,  la  seule  qu'on  estime  ici  c'est  le  tact.''  Another  writer  of  repute, 
M.  Kohl,  contemptuously  observes,  that  in  Russia ''the  depths  of  science 
are  not  even  guessed  at."  Kohl's  Russia,  1842,  Lond.  p.  142. 

"  According  to  Schnitzler,  **  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Russia,  by 
military  rank ;  and  an  ensign  would  take  the  pas  of  a  nobleman  not  enrolled 
in  the  army,  or  occupying  some  situation  giving  military  rank. "  M'Oulloch's 
Oeog.  Diet.  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  614.  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  Pivkerton's 
RtLssiUy  1833,  p.  321.  M.  Erman,  who  travelled  through  great  part  of  the 
Russian  empire,  says,  ''In  the  modem  language  of  St.  Petersburg,  one  con- 
stantly hears  a  distinction  of  the  greatest  importance,  conveyed  in  the  in- 
quiry which  is  habitually  made  respecting  individuals  of  the  educated  class  : 
Is  he  a  plain-coat  or  a  uniform  ?"  Erman's  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  See  also 
on  this  preponderance  of  the  military  classes,  which  is  the  inevitable  fruit 
of  the  national  ignorance,  KohTs  Rvssia,  pp.  28, 194 ;  Stirling's  Russia  under 
NvckoUis  the  First,  p.  7;  Custine's  Russie,  vol.  i.  pp.  147,'  162,  252,  266, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  71, 128,  309,  vol.  iii.  p.  328,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  Sir  A.  Alison  (History 
of  Europe,  voL  ii.  pp.  391,  392)  says,  "  The  whole  enemes  of  the  nation  are 
turned  towards  the  army.  Commerce,  the  law»  and  aU  civil  employments, 
are  held  in  no  esteem  ;  the  whole  youth  of  any  consideration  betake  them- 
selves to  the  profession  of  arms.  **  The  same  writer  (vol.  x.  p.  566)  quotes 
the  remark  of  Bremner,  that  "  nothing  astonishes  the  Russian  or  rolish 
noblemen  so  much  as  seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  civil  professions, 
and  especially  the  bar,  are  hdd  in  Great  Britain. " 
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produced  opposite  results.  With  us  intellectual  progress 
is  so  rapid,  and  the  authority  of  the  middle  class  so  great, 
that  not  only  have  military  men  no  influence  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state,  but  there  seemed  at  one  time  even 
a  danger  lest  we  should  push  this  feeling  to  an  extreme ; 
and  lest,  from  our  detestation  of  war,  we  should  neglect 
those  defensive  precautions  which  the  enmity  of  other 
nations  makes  it  advisable  to  adopt.  But  this  at  least 
we  may  safely  say,  that,  in  our  country,  a  love  of  war 
is,  as  a  national  taste,  utterly  extinct.  And  this  vast  re- 
sult has  been  effected,  not  by  moral  teachings,  nor  by  the 
dictates  of  moral  instinct ;  but  by  the  simple  fact,  that 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  there  have  been  formed 
certain  classes  of  society  which  have  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  whoso  united  authority  is  suf- 
ficient to  control  those  other  classes  whose  interest  lies  in 
the  prosecution  of  wan 

It  would  be  easy  to  conduct  this  argument  further, 
and  to  prove  how,  by  an  increasing  love  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  the  military  service  necessarily  declines,  not  only 
in  reputation,  but  likewise  in  ability.  In  a  backward 
state  of  society,  men  of  distinguished  talents  crowd  to 
the  army,  and  are  proud  to  enroll  themselves  in  its 
ranks.  But  as  society  advances,  new  sources  of  activity 
are  opened,  and  new  professions  arise,  which,  being  es- 
sentially mental,  offer  to  genius  opportunities  for  success 
more  rapid  than  any  formerly  known.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  England,  where  these  opportunities  are  more 
numerous  than  elsewhere,  it  nearly  always  happens  that 
if  a  father  has  a  son  whose  faculties  are  remarkable,  he 
brings  him  up  to  one  of  the  lay  professions,  where  intel- 
lect, when  accompanied  by  industry,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded. 
If,  however,  the  inferiority  of  the  boy  is  obvious,  a  suit- 
able remedy  is  at  hand :  he  is  made  either  a  soldier  or 
a  clergyman ;  he  is  sent  into  the  army,  or  hidden  in  the 
church.  And  this,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why,  as  society  advances,  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  and  the  military  spirit  never  fail  to  decline.  As 
soon  as  eminent  men  grow  unwilling  to  enter  any  pro- 
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fession,  the  lustre  of  that  profession  will  be  tarnished: 
first  its  reputation  will  be  lessened,  and  then  its  power 
will  be  abridged.  This  is  the  process  through  which 
Europe  is  actually  passing,  in  regard  both  to  the  church 
and  to  the  army.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession  is  concerned,  will  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  work.  The  evidence  respecting  the  military  pro- 
fession is  equally  decisive.  For  although  that  profession 
has  in  modern  Europe  produced  a  few  men  of  undoubted 
genius,  their  number  is  so  extremely  small,  as  to  amaze 
us  at  the  dearth  of  original  ability.  That  the  military 
class,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate, 
will  become  still  more  obvious  if  we  compare  long  periods 
of  time.  In  the  ancient  world,  the  leadmg  warriors  were 
not  only  possessed  of  considerable  accomplishments,  but 
were  comprehensive  thinkers  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war, 
and  were  in  every  respect  the  first  characters  of  their  age. 
Thus, — to  give  only  a  few  specimens  from  a  single  people, 
— we  find  that  the  three  most  successful  statesmen  Greece 
ever  produced  were  Solon,  Themistocles,  and  Epaminondas, 
— all* of  whom  were  distinguished  military  commanders. 
Socrates,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  wisest  of  the  an- 
cients, was  a  soldier ;  and  so  was  Plato ;  and  so  was  Antis- 
thenes,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Cynics.  Archytas, 
who  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  Pythagorean  philosophy ; 
and  Melissus,  who  developed  the  Eleatic  philosophy, — were 
both  of  them  well  known  generals,  famous  alike  in  litera- 
ture and  in  war.  Among  the  most  eminent  orators,  Peri- 
cles, Alcibiades,  Andocides,  Demosthenes,  and  iEscfaines, 
were  all  members  of  the  military  profession ;  as  also  were 
the  two  greatest  tragic  writers,  ^chylus  and  Sophocles. 
Archilochus,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  iambic  verses, 
and  whom  Horace  took  as  a  model,  was  a  soldier ;  and 
the  same  profession  could  likewise  boast  of  Tyrtaeus,  one 
of  the  founders  of  elegiac  poetry,  and  of  Alcaeus,  one  of 
the  best  composers  of  lyric  poetry.  The  most  philoso- 
phic of  all  the  Greek  historians  was  certainly  Thucydides ; 
but  he,  as  well  as  Xenophon  and  Polybius,  held  high 
military  appointments,  and  on  more  than,  one  occasion 
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succeeded  in  changing  the  fortunes  of  -war.  In  the  midst 
of  the  hurry  and  turmoil  of  camps,  these  eminent  men 
cultivated  their  minds  to  the  highest  point  that  the  know- 
ledge of  that  age  -would  allow  :  and  so  wide  is  the  range 
of  their  thoughts,  and  such  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
thefr  style,  that  their  works  are  read  by  thousands  who 
care  nothing  about  the  sieges  and  battles  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

These  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  military  pro- 
fession in  the  ancient  world ;  and  all  of  them  wrote  in 
the  same  language,  and  were  read  by  the  same  people. 
But  in  the  modern  world  this  identical  profession,  includ-* 
ing  many  millions  of  men,  and  covering  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, has  never  been  able,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
produce  ten  authors  who  have  reached  the  first  class  either 
as  writers  or  as  thmfcers.  Descartes  is  an  instance  of  an 
European!  soldier  combining  the  two  qualities ;  he  being 
as  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  style  as  for 
the  depth  and  originality  of  his  inquiries.  This,  however, 
is  a  solitary  case ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  second  one 
of  a  modern  military  writer  thus  excelling  in  both  depart- 
ments. Certainly,  the  EngKsh  army,  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  'fifty  years,  affords  no  example  of  it,  and  has, 
in  fact,  only  possessed  two  authors,  Raleigh  and  Napier, 
whose  works  are  recognized  as  models,  and  are  studied 
merely  for  their  intrinsic  merit.  Still,  this  is  simply  in 
reference  to  style  ;  and  these  two  historians,  notwithstand- 
ing their  skill  in  composition,  have  never  been  reputed 
profound  thinkers  on  difficult  subjects,  nor  have  they 
added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge. 
In  the  same  way,  among  the  ancients,  the  most  eminent 
soldiers  were  Ukewise  the  most  eminent  politicians,  and 
the  best  leaders  of  the  army  were  generally  the  best  go- 
vernors of  the  state.  But  here,  again,  the  progress  of 
society  has  wrought  so  great  a  change,  that  for  a  long 
period  instances  of  this  have  been  excessively  rare.  Even 
Gustavus  AdoPphus  and  Frederick  the  Great  failed  igno- 
miniously  in  their  domestic  policy,  and  showed  themselves 
as  short-sighted  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  were  saga- 
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cious  in  the  arts  of  war.  Cromwell,  Washington,  and  Na- 
poleon, are,  perhaps,  the  only  first-rate  modern  warriors  • 
of  whom  it  can  be  fairly  said,  that  they  were  equally  com- 
petent to  govern  a  kingdom  and  command  an  army.  And 
if  we  look  at  England  as  furnishing  a  familiar  illustration, 
we  see  this  remark  exemplified  in  our  two  greatest  gene- 
rals, Marlborough  and  Wellington.  Marlborough  was  a 
man  not  only  of  the  most  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits,  but 
was  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his  deficiencies  made  him 
the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  of  politics  he  had 
no  other  idea  but  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  by 
flattering  his  mistress,  to  desert  the  brother  of  that  so- 
vereign at  his  utmost  need,  and  afterwards,  by  a  double 
treachery,  turn  against  his  next  benefactor,  and  engage 
in  a  criminal,  as  well  as  a  foolish,  correspondence  with  the 
very  man  whom  a  few  years  before  he  had  infamously 
abandoned.  These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  greatest 
conqueror  of  his  age,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  the 
victor  of  Blenheim  and  of  Ramilies.  As  to  our  other 
great  warrior,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  name  of  Welling- 
ton should  never  be  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  with- 
out gratitude  and  respect :  these  feelings  are,  however, 
due  solely  to  his  vast  military  services,  the  importance  of 
which  it  would  ill  become  us  to  forget.  But  whoever  has 
studied  the  civil  history  of  England  during  the  present 
century,  knows  full  well  that  this  military  chief,  who  in 
the  field  shone  without  a  rival,  and  who,  to  his  still  greater 
glory  be  it  said,  possessed  an  integrity  of  purpose,  an  un- 
flinching honesty,  and  a  high  moral  feeling,  which  could 
not  be  surpassed,  was  nevertheless  utterly  unequal  to  the 
complicated  exigencies  of  political  life.  It  is  notorious, 
that  in  his  views  of  the  most  important  legislative  measures 
he  was  always  in  the  wrong.  It  is  notorious,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  it  stands  recorded  in  our  Parliamentary  Debates, 
that  every  great  measure  which  was  carried,  every  great 
improvement,  every  great  step  in  reform,  every  concession 
to  the  popular  wishes,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  became  law  in  spite  of  his  opposition, 
and  after  his  mournful  declarations  that  by  such  means 
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the  security  of  England  would  be  seriously  imperilled. 
Yet  there  is  now  hardly  a  forward  schoolboy  who  does 
not  know  that  to  these  very  measures  the  present  sta- 
bility of  our  country  is  mainly  owing.  Experience,  the 
great  test  of  wisdom,  has  amply  proved,  that  those  vast 
schemes  of  reform,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spent 
his  political  life  in  opposing,  were,  I  will  not  say  expedient 
or  advisable,  but  were  indispensably  necessary.  That 
policy  of  resisting  the  popular  will  which  he  constantly  ad- 
vised, is  precisely  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued,  since 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  every  monarchy  except  our 
own.  The  result  of  that  poUcy  is  written  for  our  instruc- 
tion :  it  is  written  in  that  great  explosion  of  popular  pas- 
sion, which  in  the  moment  of  its  wrath  upset  the  proudest 
thrones,  destroyed  princely  families,  ruined  noble  houses, 
desolated  beautiful  cities.  And  if  the  counsel  of  our  great 
general  had  been  followed,  if  the  just  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  refused, — this  same  lesson  would  have  been 
written  in  the  annals  of  our  own  land;  and  we  should  most 
assuredly  have  been  unable  to  escape  the  consequence  of 
that  terrible  catastrophe,  in  which  the  ignorance  and  self- 
ishness of  rulers  did,  only  a  few  years  ago,  involve  a  large 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Thus  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  military 
genius  of  ancient  times,  and  the  military  genius  of  modein 
Europe.  The  causes  of  this  decay  are  clearly  traceable 
to  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  immense  increase 
of  intellectual  employments,  few  men  of  ability  will  now 
enter  a  profession  into  which,  in  antiquity,  men  of  ability 
eagerly  crowded,  as  supplying  the  best  means  of  exercis- 
ing those  &culties  which,  in  more  civilized  countries,  are 
turned  to  a  better  account.  This,  indeed,  is  a  very  im- 
portant change ;  and  thus  to  transfer  the  most  powerfiil 
intellects  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  has 
been  the  slow  work  of  many  centuries,  the  gradual,  but 
constant,  encroachments  of  advancing  knowledge.  To 
write  the  history  of  those  Encroachments,  would  be  to  write 
the  history  of  the  human  intellect ;  a  task  impossible  for 
any  single  man  adequately  to  perform.     But  the  subject 
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is  one  of  such  interest,  and  has  been  so  little  studied,  that 
though  I  have  already  carried  this  analysis  further  than 
I  had  intended,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  what  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  three  leading  ways  in  which  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  weakened  by 
the  progress  of  European  knowledge. 

The  first  of  these  arose  out  of  the  invention  pf  Gun- 
powder ;  which,  though  a  warlike  contrivajice,  has  in  its 
results  been  eminently  serviceable  to  the  interests  of 
peace.^  This  important  invention  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;^^  but  was  not  in  common 
use  until  the  fourteenth,  or  even  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Scarcely  had  it  come  into  operation, 
when  it  worked  a  great  change  in  the  whole  scheme  and 
practice  of  war.  Before  this  time,  it  was  considered  the 
duty  of  nearly  every  citizen  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
military  service,  for  the  purpose  either  of  defending  his 
own  country,  or  of  attacking  others.^  Standing  armies 
were  entirely  unknown ;  and  in  their  place  there  existed 
a  rude  and  barbarous  miUtia,  always  ready  for  battle,  and 
always  unwilling  to  engage  in  those  peaceful  pursuits  which 
were  then  universally  despised.     Nearly  every  man  being 

••  The  consequeuoes  of  the  inveDtion  of  gunpowder  are  considered  very 
superficially  by  Frederick  Schlegel  {Leciwres  on  me  Hittory  of  Literaturty  vol. 
ii.  pp.  37,  3S),  and  by  Dugald  Stewart  (Philosophy  of  the  Mifid,  vol.  i.  p.  262). 
They  are  examined  with  much  greater  ability,  though  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ively, in  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations^  book  v.  chap.  i.  pp.  292,  296,  297  ;  Uer- 
der^s  Ideen  tur  Getchichte  aer  Mentchheity  voL  iv.  p.  301 ;  HallanCs  Middle  Ayes, 
voL  ii.  p.  470. 

>•  From  the  following  authorities,  it  appears  impossible  to  trace  it  further 
back  than  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Arabs  were, 
as  18  commonly  supposed,  the  inventors :  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  590 ; 
Kocky  Tableau  des  JiivcltUions,  vol.  i.  p.  242 ;  Beckmann's  History  of  Inven- 
tUmSy  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  6(J6  j  Histoire  Lit,  de  la  FraruXy  vol.  xx.  p.  236;  Thomr 
son's  History  of  Chemistry^  vol.  i.  p.  36 ;  Hallam's  Middle  Ages^  voL  i.  p.  341. 
The  statements  in  ErmaiikS  Siberiay  vol.  i.  pp.  370,  371,  are  more  positive 
than  the  evidence  we  are  possessed  of  will  justify;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  sort  of  gunpowder  was  at  an  early  period  used  in  Ohiua,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Asia. 

*•  Vattdy  le  Droit  des  Oens,  vol.  ii.  p.  129 ;  Lingard^s  History  of  England^ 
ToL  ii  pp.  366,  357.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  '*  ail  free  men  and  pro- 
prietors of  land,  except  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms,  and  always  held  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  warning. ^'j&V 
destons  English  Antiquities^  p.  62.  "  There  was  no  distinction  between  the 
soldier  and  the  oitizen. ''  Falgrave's  Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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a  soldier,  the  military  profession,  as  such,  had  no  separate 
existence ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope composed  one  great  army,  in  which  all  other  profes- 
sions were  merged.  To  this  the  only  exception  was  the 
ecclesiastical  profession ;  but  even  that  was  affected  by 
the  general  tendency,  and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
see  large  bodies  of  troops  led  to  the  field  by  bishops  and 
abbots,  to  mo^  of  whom  the  arts  of  war  were  in  those 
days  perfectly  familiar.*^  At  all  events,  between  these 
two  professions  men  were  necessarily  divided :  the  only 
avocations  were  war  and  theology ;  and  if  you  refused  to 
enter  the  church,  you  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  army. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  every  thing  of  real  importance 
was  altogether  neglected.  There  were,  indeed,  many  priests 
and  many  warriors,  many  sermons  and  many  battles.*^ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  neither  trade,  nor  com- 
merce, nor  manufactures  ;  there  was  no  science,  no  litera- 
ture :  the  useful  arts  were  entirely  unknown ;  and  even 
the  highest  ranks  of  society  were  unacquainted,  not  only 
with  the  most  ordinary  comforts,  but  vnth  the  commonest 
decencies  of  civilized  life. 

But  so  soon  as  gunpowder  came  into  use,  there  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  change.  According  to  the 
old  system,  a  man  had  only  to  possess,  what  he  generally 
inherited  from  his  father,  either  a  sword  or  a  bow,  and 
he  was  ready  equipped  for  the  field.^^     According  to  the 

**  On  these  warlike  ecclesiastics,  compare  Qrot^s  Military  Antiq.  vol.  i. 
pp.  67-8;  Lingard^B  Hut,  cf  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  26, 183,  vol.  iii.  p.  14;  Tur- 
ner*s  Hist.  ofJSnffland.y  vol.  iv.  p.'  458,  vol.  v.  pp.  92, 402, 406 ;  Moskeim*s  Ecd, 
History y  vol.  i.  pp.  173, 193, 241 ;  Crichion's  Scandinavia^  Edinb.  1838,  vol.  i. 
p.  220.  Such  opponents  were  the  more  formidable,  be<^U8e  in  those  happy 
days  it  was  sacrilege  for  a  la3rman  to  lay  hands  on  a  bishop.  In  1095  his 
Holiness  the  Pope  caused  a  council  to  declare,  '^  Qu6d  qui  apprehenderit 
episcopum  omnino  exlex  fiat."  Matthcei  Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  18.  As  the 
context  contains  no  limitation  of  this,  it  would  follow  that  a  man  became 
spiritually  outlawed  if  he,  even  in  self-defence^  took  a  bishop  prisoner. 

^  As  Sharon  Turner  observes  of  England  under  the  Anfflo-Saxon  govern- 
ment, *'  war  and  religion  were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  this  period."  7W- 
ner*s  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  263.  And  a  recent  scientific  historian 
says  of  Europe  generally :  **  aUe  Kiinste  und  Kenntnisse,  die  sich  nicht  auf 
das  edle  Kriegs-,  Rauf-  und  Kaubhandwerk  bezogen,  waren  iiberfliissig  und 
pch&dlich.  Nur  etwas  Theologie  war  vonnSthen,  um  die  Erde  mit  dem 
Himmd  scu  verbinden."  Wincklery  Oeschichts  der  Botanik^  1854,  p.  56. 

^  In  1181,  Henry  II.  of  England  ordered  that  every  man  should  have 
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new  system,  new  means  were  required,  and  the  equip- 
ment became  more  costly  and  more  diflBcult.  First,  there 
was  the  supply  of  gunpowder  ;^  then  there  was  the  pos- 
session of  muskets,  which  were  expensive  weapons,  and 
considered  difficult  to  manage.^  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  contrivances  to  which  gunpowder  naturally  gave 
rise,  such  as  pistols,  bombs,  mortars,  shells,  mines,  and  the 

either  a  sword  or  bow;  which  he  was  not  to  seU,  but  leave  to  his  heir: 
"  caBteri  autem  omnes  haberent  wanbasiam,  capellum  ferreum,  lanceam  et 
gladium,  yel  arcum  et  sagittas  :  et  prohibuit  ne  aliquis  anna  sua  venderet 
vel  inyadiaret;  sed  ciim  moreretur,  daret  ilia  propinquiori  hseredi  suo." 
Rm.  de  Hov.  Annal.  in  Scriptores  post  Bedam^  p.  348  rev.  In  the  reign  of 
£c(ward  I.,  it  was  ordered  that  every  man  possessing  land  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  should  keep  ''  a  swcrd,  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  dagger.  .  .  . 
Those  who  were  to  keep  bows  and  arrows  might  have  them  out  of  the 
forest."  Grote's  MUitary  Antiquitie8yVo\,ii.'!^^.^\^20%  QompwQ  Oeijer^s 
History  of  tht  Swedes^  part  i.  p.  94.  Even  late  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  were  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  ^'iu  each  from 
four  to  five  thousand  scholars,  all  grown  up,  canying  swords  and  bows,  and 
in  great  part  gentry."  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  the  History  of  Universities, 
in  Hamtlton*s  Fhilosoph.  Discussions,  p.  414.  One  of  the  latest  attempts 
made  to  revive  archery,  was  a  warrant  issued  by  Elizabeth  in  1596,  and 
printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Egerton  Pavers^  pp.  217-220,  edit.  Camden 
Soc.  1840.  In  the  south- west  of  England,  dows  and  arrows  did  not  finally 
disappear  from  the  muster-rolls  till  1599 ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  musket 
gained  ground.     See  Yonye*s  Diary,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1848,  p.  xvii. 

**  It  is  stated  by  many  writers  that  no  gunpowder  was  manufisictured  in 
England  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Catnden's  Elizabeth,  in  Kennetfs  His-* 
tory,  vol.  ii.  p.  388,  London,  1719;  Strickland* s  Qtceens  of  England,  vol.  vi. 
p.  223,  Lond.  1843 ;  Grose's  MUitary  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  378.  But  Sharon 
Turner  (History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  pp.  490,  491,  Lond.  1839)  has  shown, 
from  an  order  of  Richard  III.  in  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  that  it  was 
made  in  England  in  1483 ;  and  Mr.  Ecdeston  (English  Antiquities,  p.  182, 
Lond.  1847)  states,  that  the  English  both  made  and  exported  it  as  early  as 
1411 :  compare  p.  202.  At  all  events,  it  long  remained  a  costly  article ; 
and  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  I  find  a  complaint  of  its  deamess, 
**  whereby  the  train-bands  are  much  discouraged  in  tneir  exercising."  Far- 
liament.  Mitt.  vol.  ii.  p.  655.  In  1686,  it  appears  from  the  Clarendon  Corre- 
spondence, vol.  i.  p.  413,  that  the  wholesale  price  ranged  from  about  2^.  \0s. 
to  3^.  a  barrel.  On  the  expense  of  making  it  in  the  present  century,  see 
LuMg  and  Repp's  Reports  on  Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  326,  Lond.  1862. 

**  The  muskets  were  such  miserable  machines,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  char^  and  fire  one.  Hal- 
lam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  342.  Grose  (Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  146, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  292,' 337)  says,  that  the  first  mention  of  muskets  in  England  is 
in  1471 ;  and  that  rests  for  them  did  not  become  obsolete  until  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  In  the  recent  edition  of  BeckmanrCs  History  of  Inventions,  Lond. 
1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  636,  it  is  strangely  supposed  that  muskets  were  ''  first  used 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia."  Compare  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  p.  464, 
with  Smyih^s  Military  Discourses,  in  ElXiss  Original  Letters,  p.  63,  edit. 
Camden  Society. 
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like.^^  All  these  things,  by  increasing  the  complication  of 
the  military  art,  increased  the  necessity  of  discipline  and 
practice ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  change  that  was 
being  effected  in  the  ordinary  weapons  deprived  the  great 
majority  of  men  of  the  possibility  of  procuring  them.  To 
suit  these  altered  circumstances,  a  new  system  was  or- 
ganized ;  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  train  up  bodies  of 
men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  war,  and  to  separate  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  those  other  employments  in  which 
formerly  all  soldiers  were  occasionally  engaged.  Thus  it 
was  that  there  arose  standing  armies ;  the  first  of  which 
were  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century/^  al- 
most immediately  after  gunpowder  was  generally  known. 
Thus,  too,  there  arose  the  custom  of  employing  mercenary 
troops ;  of  which  we  find  a  few  earlier  instances,  though 
the  practice  was  not  fully  established  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.^ 

The  importance  of  this  movement  was  soon  seen,  by 
the  change  it  effected  in  the  classification  of  European 
society.  The  regular  troops  being,  from  their  discipline, 
more  serviceable  against  the  enemy,  and  also  more  imme- 
diately under  the  control  of  the  government,  it  naturally 
followed  that,  as  their  merits  became  understood,  the  old 
militia  should  fall,  first  into  disrepute,  then  be  neglected, 

**  Pifitols  are  said  to  have  been  invented  early  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
Cfrose^s  Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  pp.  102, 146.  Gunpowder  was  first  employed 
in  mining  towns  in  1487.  Prescoit^s  Hist,  of  Ferdinand  and  laabdla,  vol.  ii. 
p.  32 ;  Koch,  Tableau  des  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  243 ;  Daniel,  Bistoire  de  la 
Milioe  Frangaise,  vol.  i.  p..  674.  Daniel  (Milice  Frangaise,  vol.  i.  pp.  680, 
681)  says,  that  bombs  were  not  invented  till  1688 ;  and  the  same  thing  is 
asserted,  in  Biographie  Universelle,  vol.  xv.  p.  248 :  but,  according  to  Qrose 
{Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  387),  they  are  mentioned  bv  Valturinus  in  1472. 
On  the  geuerai  condition  of  the  French  artillery  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
see  Relations  des  Ambassadturs  V^vdtiens,  vol.  i.  pp.  94,  476,  478,  Paris, 
1838,  4to ;  a  curious  and  valuable  publication.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  period  in  which  cannons  were  first  known ;  but  they  were  cer- 
tainly used  in  war  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  See  Bchlen, 
das  alte  Jndien^  voL  ii.  p.  63 ;  and  Danvd,  Bistoire  de  la  Milice^  vol.  i. 
pp.  441, 442. 

*'  £lackstone*s  Commentaries,  voL  i  p.  413 ;  Daniel,  Bist.  de  la  Milice, 
vol.  i.  p.  210,  vol.  ii.  pp.  491, 493 ;  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  viii.  p.  228. 

^  The  leading  fetcts  respecting  the  employment  of  mercenary  troops  are 
indicated  with  great  judgment  by  Mr.  Baliam,  in  his  Middle  Ages,  vol.  L 
pp.  328-337. 
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and  then  sensibly  diminish.  At  the  same  time,  this  di- 
minution in  the  number  of  undisciplined  soldiers  deprived 
the  country  of  a  part  of  its  warlike  resources,  and  there- 
fore made  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  dis- 
ciplined ones,  and  to  confine  them  more  exclusively  to 
their  military  duties.  Thus  it  was  that  a  division  was 
first  broadly  established  between  the  soldier  and  the 
civilian ;  and  there  arose  a  separate  military  profession,** 
which,  consisting  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
total  amount  of  citizens,  left  the  remainder  to  settle  in 
some  other  pursuit.^*^  In  this  way,  immense  bodies  of  men 
were  gradually  weaned  from  their  old  warlike  habits  ;  and 
being,  as  it'  were,  forced  into  civil  life,  their  energies  be- 
came available  for  the  general  purposes  of  society,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  had  formerly 
been  neglected.  The  result  was,  that  the  European  mind, 
instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  solely  occupied  either  with 
war  or  with  theology,  now  struck  out  into  a  middle  path, 
and  created  those  great  branches  of  knowledge  to  which 
modern  civilization  owes  its  origin.  In  each  successive 
generation  this  tendency  towards  a  separate  organization 
was  more  marked ;  the  utility  of  a  division  of  labour  be- 
came clearly  recognized ;  and  as  by  this  means  know- 
ledge itself  advanced,  the  authority  of  this  middle  or 
intellectual  claas  correspondingly  increased.     Each  addi- 

•  Grose  {MxUtarif  Antiquities,  vol.  L  pp.  310,  311)  says,  that  until  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  English  soldiers  had  no  professional  dress ;  hut  *Vwere 
distinguished  by  badges  of  their  leaders'  arms,  similar  to  those  now  worn 
by  watermen."  It  was  also  early  iu  the  sixteenth  century  that  there  first 
arose  a  separate  military  literature.  Danid,  Hist,  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  p.  380 : 
**  Les  auteurs  qui  out  6crit  en  detail  sur  la  discipline  militaire :  or  oe  n'est 
gu^res  que  sous  Francois  I,  et  sous  TEmpereur  Charles  V,  que  les  Italiens, 
lee  Francois,  les  Espagnols  et  les  AUemans  ont  commen(^  a  6crire  sur  ce 
siyet." 

*•  The  change  from  the  time  when  every  layman  was  a  soldier,  is  very 
remarkable.  Adam  Smith  (  Wealth  of  Amotions,  book  v.  chap.  i.  p.  291)  says, 
'*  Among  the  dvilized  nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed, 
that  not  more  than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country 
can  be  employed  as  soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  the 
expense  of  their  service."  The  same  proportion  is  given  in  Sadler's  Law 
of  FapiUaiian,  vol.  i.  p.  292 ;  and  in  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Bomains, 
chap,  iii., — CEuvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  130 :  also  in  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt, 
voL  i.  p.  105 ;  and  in  Alison^ s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  xii.  p.  318. 
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tion  to  its  p'ower  lessened  the  weight  of  the  other  two 
classes,  and  checked  those  superstitious  feelings  and  that 
love  of  war,  on  which,  in  an  early  state  of  society,  all 
enthusiasm  is  concentrated.  The  evidence  of  the  growth 
and  diflFusion  of  this  intellectual  principle  is  so  full  and 
decisive,  that.it  would  be  possible,  by  combining  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  trace  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
consecutive  steps.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that, 
taking  a  general  view,  this  third,  or  intellectual,  class,  first 
displayed  an  independent,  though  still  a  vague,  activity, 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  this  activity,  assuming  a  distinct  form, 
showed  itself  in  religious  outbreaks ;  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  its  energy,  becoming  more  practical,  was 
turned  against  the  abuses  of  government,  and  caused  a 
series  of  rebellions,  from  which  hardly  any  part  of  Europe 
escaped ;  and  finally,  that  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  it  has  extended  its  aim  to  every  de- 
partment of  pubUc  and  private  life,  diffusing  education, 
teaching  legislators,  controlling  kings,  and,  above  all, 
settling  on  a  sure  foundation  that  supremacy  of  Public 
Opinion,  to  which  not  only  constitutional  princes,  but  even 
the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  are  now  rendered  strictly 
amenable. 

These,  indeed,  are  vast  questions ;  and  without  some 
knowledge  of  them,  no  one  can  understand  the  present 
condition  of  European  society,  or  form  the  least  idea  of 
its  future  prospects.  It  is,  however,  suflScient  that  the 
reader  can  now  perceive  the  way  in  which  so  slight  a 
matter  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder  diminished  the 
warlike  spirit,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  the  practice  of  war  was  habitual.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  tended 
in  the  same  direction  ;  but  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  the 
most  effectual,  because,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  war,  it  made  a  separate  military  profession 
indispensable  ;  and  thus,  curtailing  the  action  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  left  an  overplus,  an  unemployed  energy,  which 
soon  found  its  way  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  infiised  into 
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them  a  new  life,  and  began  to  control  that  lust  of  con- 
quest, which,  though  natural  to  a  barbarous  people,  is  the 
great  enemy  of  knowledge,  and  is  the  most  fatal  of  those 
diseased  appetites  by  which  even  civilized  countries  are 
too  often  afflicted. 

The  second  intellectual  movement,  by  which  the  love 
of  war  has  been  lessened,  is  much  more  recent,  and  has 
not  yet  produced  the  whole  of  its  natural  eflFects.  I  allude 
to  the  discoveries  made  by  Political  Economy ;  a  branch 
of  knowledge  with  which  even  the  wisest  of  the  ancients 
had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  but  which  possesses  an 
importance  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate,  and  is, 
moreover,  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  subject  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  art  of  government  that  has 
yet  been  raised  to  a  science.  The  practical  value  of  this 
noble  study,  though  perhaps  only  fully  known  to  the  more 
advanced  thinkers,  is  gradually  becoming  recognized  by 
men  of  ordinary  education  :  but  even  those  by  whom  it 
is  understood,  seem  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
way  in  which,  by  its  influence,  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
therefore  of  civilization,  have  been  directly  promoted.^^ 
The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought  about,  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain,  as  it  will  furnish  another  argu- 
ment in  support  of  that  great  principle  which  I  wish  to 
estabUsh. 

It  is  well  kBOwn,  that,  among  the  different  causes  of 
war,  commercial  jealousy  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  quarrels 
respecting  the  promulgation  of  some  particular  tariff,  or 
the  protection  of  some  favourite  manufacture.  Disputes 
of  this  kind  were  founded  upon  the  very  ignorant,  but 
the  very  natural  notion,  that  the  advantages  of  commerce 
depend  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  and  that  whatever  is 
gained  by  one  country  must  be  lost  by  another.  It  was 
believed  that  wealth  is  composed  entirely  of  money;  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  the  essential  interest  of  every  people 

"  The  pacific  tendencies  of  political  economy  are  touched  on  very  briefly 
in  Blanqni,  Ilistoire  de  VEcwiomie  Politique^  vol.  ii.  p.  207 ;  and  in  Ihoiss^s 
Progress  of  Political  Economy,  p.  240. 
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to  import  few  commodities  and  much  gold.  Whenever 
this  was  done,  aflFairs  were  said  to  be  in  a  somid  and 
healthy  state ;  but  if  this  was  not  done,  it  was  declared 
that  we  were  being  drained  of  our  resources,  and  that 
some  other  country  was  getting  the  better  of  us,  and 
was  enriching  itself  at  our  expense.^^  For  this  the  only 
remedy  was,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  which 
should  oblige  the  offending  nation  to  take  more  of  our 
commodities,  and  give  us  more  of  their  gold :  if,  however, 
they  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  it  became  necessary  to 
bring  them  to  reason;  and  for  this  purpose  an  armament 
was  fitted  out  to  attack  a  people  who,  by  lessening  our 
wealth,  had  deprived  us  of  that  money  by  which  alone 
trade  could  be  extended  in  foreign  markets.^ 

«*  This  fitvouiite  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  a  curious  "  Discourse,"  written 
in  1578,  and  printed  in  Stow's  London,  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  our  , 
exports  exceed  our  imports,  we  gain  by  the  trade ;  but  that  if  they  are  less, 
we  lose.  Stovo's  London,  edit.  Thorns^  1842,  p.  205.  Whenever  this  balance 
was  disturbed,  politicians  were  thrown  into  an  agony  of  fear.  In  1620, 
James  I.  said,  in  one  of  his  long  speeches,  "  It's  strange  that  my  Mint 
hath  not  gone  this  eight  or  nine  years :  but  I  think  the  fault  of  the  want  of 
money  is  the  uneven  balancing  of  trade."  Pari.  History,  vol.  i.  p.  1179  :  see 
also  the  debate  "  On  the  Scarcity  of  Money,"  pp.  1194-1196.  In  1620,  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  passed  a  resolution, ''  That  the 
importation  of  tobacco  out  of  Spain  is  one  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
this  kingdom."  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  1198.  In  1627,  it  was  actually  argued 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Netherlands  were  being  weaken^  by 
their  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  because  it  carried  money  out  of  the  coun- 
try I  Pad,  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Half  a  century  late]^  the  same  principle 
was  advocated  by  Sir  William  Temple  in  his  Letters,  and  also  in  his  Obser- 
vations upon  the  United  Provinces.  Templets  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  175,  vol.  ii. 
pp.117, 118. 

"  In  1672,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Chancellor, 
announced  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  English  must  go  to  war  with 
the  Dutch ;  for  that  it  was  '^  impossible  both  should  stand  upon  a  balance ; 
and  that  if  we  do  not  master  their  trade,  they  will  ours.  They  or  we  must 
truckle.  One  must  and  will  give  the  law  to  the  other.  There  is  no  com- 
pounding, where  the  contest  is  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  world."  Somen 
Tracts,  vol.  viii.  p.  39.  A  few  months  later,  still  insisting  on  the  propriety 
of  the  war,  he  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons,  that  it  '*  was  necessary  to  the  trade 
of  England  that  there  should  be  a  fair  adjustment  of  commerce  in  the  East 
Indies."  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  587.  In  1701,  Stepney,  a  diplomatist  and 
one  of  the  lords  of  trade,  published  an  essay,  strongly  insisting  on  the  bene- 
fits which  would  accrue  to  English  commerce  by  a  war  with  France.  Somers 
Tracts,  vol.  xi.  pp.  199,  217  ;  and  he  says,  p.  205,  that^  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  peace  with  France  would  be  *Hhe  utter  ruin*  and  destruction  of 
our  trade."  See  also,  in  vol.  xiii.  p.  688,  the  remarks  on  the  policy  of  Wil- 
liam III.    In  1743,  Lord  Hardwicke,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
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This  misconception  of  the  trae  nature  of  barter  was 
formerly  universal;®^  and  being  adopted  even  by  the  ablest 
politicians,  was  not  only  an  immediate  cause  of  war,  but 
increased  those  feelings  of  national  hatred  by  which  war 
is  encouraged;  each  country  thinking  that  it  had  a  direct 
interest  in  diminishing  the  wealth  of  its  neighbours.^^  In 
the  seventeenth,  or  even  late  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  eminent  thinkers  who  ex- 
posed some  of  the  fallacies  upon  which  this  opinion  was 
based.^  But  their  arguments  found  no  favour  with  those 
politicians  by  whom  European  aiFairs  were  then  adminis- 

time,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "If  oar  wealth  is  diminished,  it  is  time  to 
rain  the  commeroe  of  that  nation  which  has  driven  us  from  the  markets  of 
the  Continent-— hy  sweeping  the  seas  of  their  ships,  and  by  blockading  their 
ports."  Campbdt's  Lives  of  the  ChancdhrSy  vol.  v.  p.  89. 

**  In  r^ard  to  the  seventeenth  century,  see  Mul^s  History  of  /nrfitf,  vol.  i. 
ppi  41, 42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  even  Locke  had  very  confused  notions 
respecting  the  use  of  money  in  trade.  See  Essay  on  Money,  in  Lockers  Works, 
vol.  iv.;  and  in  particular  pp.  9, 10, 12,  20,  21,  49-52.  Berkeley,  profound 
thinker  as  he  was,  fell  into  the  same  errors,  and  assumes  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  balance  of  trade,  and  lessening  our  imports  in  proportion 
as  we  lessen  our  exports.  See  the  Queristy  Nos.  xcix.  clxi.,  in  Berkdey^ 
Works,  voL  ii.  pp.  246,  250 :  see  also  his  proposal  for  a  sumptuary  law,  in 
Esstxy  towards  prspentinff  the  Ruin  of  Qreat  Britain,  in  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
The  economical  views  of  Montesquieu  {Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xx.  chap.  xii. 
in  CEuvres,  p.  353)  are  as  hopelessly  wrong ;  while  Vattel  {Droit  des  Gens, 
voL  i.  pp.  Ill,  117,  118,  206)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  mischievous 
interference  of  the  English  government,  which  he  recommends  as  a  pattern 
to  other  states. 

^  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  man  of  some  ability,  told  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1642,  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  England  for  other  countries  to  go  to 
war  with  each  other;  because  by  that  means  we  should  get  their  money, 
or,  as  he  called  it,  thwr  "  wealth."  See  his  speech,  in  Pari,  History,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1274-1279. 

**  Serra,  who  wrote  in  1613,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove  the 
absurdity  of  discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  See  Twiss 
an  ths  Progress  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  8, 12, 13.  But  I  believe  that  the 
earliest  approach  towards  modem  economical  discoveries  is  a  striking  essay 
published  in  1581,  and  ascribed  to  William  Stafford.  It  will  be  found  in 
the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ix.  pp.  139-192,  edit.  Park,  1812 ;  and  the  title, 
Brief  Conceipt  of  English  PoUicy,  gives  an  inadequate  idea  of  what  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  important  work  on  the  theory  of  politics  which  had  then 
appeaa-ed :  since  the  author  not  only  displays  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
price  and  value,  such  as  no  previous  thinker  possessed,  but  he  points  out 
clearly  the  causes  of  that  system  of  enclosures  which  is  the  leading  econo- 
mical fact  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
rise  of  the  poor-laws.  Some  account  of  this  essay  is  given  by  Dr.  Twiss ;  but 
the  original  is  easily  accessible,  and  should  be  r^  by  every  student  of  ISing- 
lish  history.  Ajnong  other  heretical  propositions,  it  recommends  free  trade 
in  com. 
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tcred.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  known ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  if  known,  they  were  despised  by  statesmen  and  le- 
gislators, who,  from  the  constancy  of  their  practical  occu- 
pations, cannot  be  supposed  to  have  suflScient  leismre  to 
master  each  new  discovery  that  is  successively  made ;  and 
who  in  consequence  are,  as  a  body,  always  in  the  rear  of 
their  age.  The  result  was,  that  they  went  blundering  on 
in  the  old  track,  believing  that  no  commerce  could  flourish 
without  their  interference,  troubUng  that  commerce  by 
repeated  and  harassing  regulations,  and  taking  for  granted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  benefit  the 
trade  of  their  own  people  by  injuring  the  trade  of  others.®^ 
But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  long  course  of  events, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  trace,  prepared  the  way  for  a  spirit 
of  improvement,  and  a  desire  for  reform,  of  which  the 
world  had  then  seen  no  example.  This  great  movement 
displayed  its  energy  in  every  department  of  knowledge ; 
and  now  it  was  that  a  successful  attempt  was  first  made 
to  raise  Political  Economy  to  a  science,  by  discovering  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  creation  and  diffusion  of  wealth. 
In  the  year  1776,  Adam  Smith  published  his  Wealth  of 
Nations;  which,  looking  at  its  ultimate  results,  is  probably 
the  most  important  book  that  has  ever  been  written,  and 
is  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made  by 
a  single  man  towards  establishing  the  principles  on  which 
government  should  be  based.  In  this  great  work,  the  old 
theory  of  protection  as  applied  to  commerce,  was  destroyed 

"  In  regard  to  the  ioterference  of  the  English  legislature,  it  is  stated  by 
Mr.  M'Culloch  {PolU.  Earn.  p.  269),  on  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  before  the  year  1820,  "no  fewer  than  two  thou- 
sand laws  with  respect  to  commerce  had  been  passed  at  different  periods.'' 
It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  every  one  of  those  laws  was  an  unmiti- 
gated evil,  since  no  trade,  and  indeed  no  interest  of  any  kind,  can  be  pro- 
tected by  government  without  inflicting  immeasurably  greater  loss  upon  the 
unprotected  interests  and  trades ;  while  if  the  protection  is  universal,  the 
loss  will  be  universal.  Some  striking  instances  of  the  absurd  laws  which 
have  been  passed  respecting  trade,  are  collected  in  Barrington^s  Observations 
an  the  StattUeSy  pp.  279-285.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  necessary  that  eveiy 
parliament  should  do  something  in  this  way ;  and  Charles  II. ,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  says, "  I  pray,  contrive  any  good  short  bills  which  may  improve  the 
industry  of  the  nation.  . .  .  and  so  God  bless  your  councils."  JParL  Histor^^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  291.  Compare  the  remarks  duthe  fishery-trade,  in  Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  xii.  p.  33. 
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in  nearly  all  its  parts  ;^  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
trade  was  not  only  attacked,  but  its  falsehood  was  demon- 
strated ;  and  innumerable  absurdities^  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ages,  were  suddenly  swept  away.** 

If  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  appeared  in  any  pre- 
ceding century,  it  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  great 
works  of  Stafford  and  Serra  ;  and  although  the  principles 
which  it  advocated  would,  no  doubt,  have  excited  the 
attention  of  speculative  thinkers,  they  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  produced  no  effect  on  practical  poUticians,  or, 
at  all  events,  would  only  have  exercised  an  indirect  and 
precarious  influence.  But  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  had 
now  become  so  general,  that  even  our  ordinary  legislators 
were,  in  some  degree,  prepared  for  these  great  truths, 
which,  in  a  former  period,  they  would  have  despised  as 
idle  novelties.  The  result  was,  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith  soon  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons f^  and,  being  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers, were  listeued  to  with  astonishment  by  that  great 
assembly,  whose  opinions  were  mainly  regulated  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  who  were  loth  to  believe 
that  any  thing  could  be  discovered  by  the  moderns  which 
was  not  already  known  to  the  ancients.  But  it  is  in  vain 
that  such  men  as  these  always  set  themselves  up  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge.  No  great  truth, 
which  has  once  been  found,  has  ever  afterwards  been  lost ; 

"  To  this  the  only  exception  of  any  moment  is  the  view  taken  of  the 
usury-laws,  which  Jeremy  Bentham  has  the  honour  of  demolishing. 

*  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Hume ;  but  the 
works  of  that  profound  thinker  were  too  fragmentary  to  produce  much 
e£Pect.  Indeed  Hume,  notwithstanding  his  vast  powers,  was  inferior  to 
Smith  in  comprehensiveness  as  well  as  in  industry. 

••  The  first  notice  I  have  observed  of  the  Wealth  of  NcUions  in  Parlia- 
ment is  in  1783 ;  and  between  then  and  the  end  of  the  century  it  is  re- 
ferred to  several  times,  and  latterly  with  increasing  frequency.  See  Parlia- 
meniari/  HistorVf  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1162,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.481,  1035,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  385,  vol.  XXIX.  pp.  834,  906,  982,  1065,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  330,  333,  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  2,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  353,  386,  522,  548,  549,  563,  774,  777,  778,  822,  823, 
824,  825,  827,  1249,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  11,  97,  98,  141,  142,  304,  473,  850,  901, 
902,  903.  It  is  possible  tluit  one  or  two  passages  may  have  been  overlooked ; 
but  I  believe  that  these  are  the  only  instances  of  Adam  Smith  beinff  referred 
to  during  seventeen  years.  From  a  passage  in  PdUw'9  Life  of  Sidmouth, 
vol.  i.  p.  51,  it  appears  that  even  Addington  was  studying  Adam  Smith  in 
1787. 
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nor  has  any  important  discovery  yet  been  made  which 
has  not  eventually  carried  every  thing  before  it.  Even  so, 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  demonstrated  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  all  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them, 
were  vainly  struggled  against  by  the  most  overwhelming 
majorities  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Year  by  year 
the  great  truth  made  its  way ;  always  advancing,  never 
receding.^^  The  majority  was  at  first  deserted  by  a  few 
men  of  ability,  then  by  ordinary  men,  then  it  became  a 
minority,  then  even  the  minority  began  to  dwindle ;  and 
at  the  present  day,  eighty  years  after  the  publication  of 
Smith's  Weaith  of  Nations,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any 
one  of  tolerable  education  who  is  not  ashamed  of  holding 
opinions  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  were  uni- 
versally received. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  great  thinkers  control  the 
afiairs  of  men,  and  by  their  discoveries  regulate  the 
march  of  nations.  And  truly  the  history  of  this  one  tri- 
umph alone,  should  be  enough  to  repress  the  presumption 
of  statesmen  and  legislators,  who  so  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  their  craft,  as  to  ascribe  great  results  to  their 
own  shifting  and  temporary  ccmtrivances.  For,  whence 
did  they  derive  that  knowledge,  of  which  they  are  always 
ready  to  assume  the  merit  ?  How  did  they  obtain  their 
opinions  ?  How  did  they  get  at  their  principles  %  These 
are  the  elements  of  their  success ;  and  these  they  can 
only  learn  from  their*  masters, — ^from  those  great  teachers, 
who,  moved  by  the  inspiration  of  genius,  fertilize  the 
world  with  their  discoveries.  Well  may  it  be  said  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  said  too  without  fear  of  contradiction, 

*^  In  1797.  Poltenej,  in  one  of  his  financial  speeches,  appealed  to  "  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Smith,  who,  it  was  weU  said,  would  persuade  the  present 
generation  and  govern  the  next."  PaH,  Hist.  vol.  zxziii.  p.  778.  In  1813, 
Pugald  Stewart  {PkUosophif  of  the  Hwman  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  472)  announced 
that  the  dootrine  of  free  trade  ^*  has  now,  I  believe,  become  the  prevailing 
creed  of -thinking  men  all  over  Europe.**  And  in  1816,  Ricardo  said,  ''The 
reasoning  by  which  the  liberty  of  trade  is  supported  is  so  powerful,  that  it  ig 
daily  obtaining  converts.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  see  the  progress  which 
this  great  principle  is  making  amongst  those  whom  we  should  have  expected 
to  cling  the  longest  to  old  prejudices."  ProposaUfor  an  economical  Currency, 
in  Ricardo' i  Works,  p.  407. 
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that  this  solitary  Scotchman  has,  by  the  publication  of 
one  single  work,  contributed  more  towards  the  happiness 
of  man,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of 
all  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  has 
preserved  an  authentic  account. 

The  result  of  these  great  discoreries  I  am  not  here 
concerned  to  examine,  except  so  far  as  they  aided  in 
diminishing  the  eanergy  of  the  warlike  spirit.  And  the 
way  in  which  they  effected  this  may  be  easily  stated. 
As  long  as  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  wealth  of 
a  country  consists  of  its  gold,  it  was  of  course  also  be- 
lieved that  the  sole  object  of  trade  is  to  increase  the  influx 
of  the  precious  metals  :  it,  therefore,  became  natural  that 
Government  should  be  expected  to  take  measures  by 
which  such  influx  could  be  secured.  Tbis»  however,  could 
only  be  done  by  draining  other  countries  of  their  gold ;  a 
result  which  they,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  strenu- 
ously resisted.  The  consequence  was,  that  any  idea  of 
real  reciprocity  was  impossible  :  every  commercial  treaty 
was  an  attempt  made  by  one  nation  to  outwit  another  f^ 
every  new  tariff  was  a  declaration  of  hostility  ;  and  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  most  peaceable  of  all  pursuits,  be- 
came one  of  the  causes  of  those  national  jealousies  and 
national  animosities,  by  which  war  is  mainly  promoted.®^ 
But  when  it  was  once  clearly  understood  that  gold  and 

"  Sir  Theodoie  Janson,  in  his  Oeneral  Maxims  of  Trade^  published  in 
1713,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  universaUj  Ncogniied,  that  *' All  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  seem  to  strive  who  shall  outwit  one  another  in  point  of 
trade  \  and  thej  concur  in  this  maxim.  That  the  less  they  consume  of  foreign 
commodities,  the  better  it  is  for  them.''  Somen  TractSy  vol.  ziii.  p.  292. 
Thug,  too.  in  a  Dialogru  between  an  Engliehman  and  a  ZhOckmar^  published 
in  1700,  the  Dutchman  is  represented  as  boasting  that  his  government  had 
**  forced  treaties  of  commerce  exclusive  to  all  other  nations.^'  JSkmiers  TracUy 
▼ol.  xi.  p.  376.  This  is  the  system  of  "  narrow  selfishness"  denounced  by 
Br.  Story,  in  his  noble  work,  Oon/liet  of  Lavs^  1841,  p.  32. 

"  **  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  mistaken  views  of  commerce,  like 
those  so  frequently  entertained  of  religion,  have  been  the  cause  of  many 
wars  and  of  much  bloodshed."  M'Oulloeh*s  Principlee  of  PoLUuxil  Economy y 
p- 140.  See  also  pp.  37,  38 :  "  It  has  made  each  nation  regard  the  welfare 
of  its  neighbours  as  incompatible  with  its  own :  hence  the  reciprocal  desire 
of  iDJaring  and  impoverishing  each  other ;  and  hence  that  spirit  of  commer- 
cial rivalry,  which  has  been  the  immediate  or  remote  cause  of  the  greater 
number  of  modem  wars." 
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silver  are  not  wealth,  but  are  merely  the  representatives 
of  wealth  ;  when  men  began  to  see  that  wealth  itself  solely 
consists  of  the  value  which  skill  and  labour  can  add  to  the 
raw  material,  and  that  money  is  of  no  possible  use  to  a 
nation  except  to  measure  and  circulate  their  riches ;  when 
these  great  truths  were  recognized,®*  all  the  old  notions 
respecting  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  the  precious  metals,  at  once  fell  to  the  ground. 
These  enormous  errors  being  dispersed,  the  true  theory 
of  barter  was  easily  worked  out.  It  was  perceived,  that 
if  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  free,  its  advantages  will  be 
shared  by  every  country  which  engages  in  it ;  that,  in 
the  absence  of  monopoly,  the  benefite  of  trade  are  of 
necessity  reciprocal ;  and  that,  so  far  from  depending  on 
the  amount  of  gold  received,  they  simply  Arise  from  the 
facility  with  which  a  nation  gets  rid  of  those  commodities 
which  it  can  produce  most  cheaply,  and  receives  in  return 
those  commodities  which  it  could  only  produce  at  a  great 
expense,  but  which  the  other  nation  can,  from  the  skill 
of  its  workmen,  or  from  the  bounty  of  nature,  afford  to 
supply  at  a  lower  rate.  Prom  this  it  followed,  that,  in 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  impoverish  a  people  with  whom  we  trade,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  tradesman  to  wish  for  the  insolvency  of  a 
rich  and  frequent  customer.  The  result  is,  that  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  which  formerly  was  often  warlike,  is  now 
invariably  pacific.®^  And  although  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  not  one  merchant  out  of  a  hundred  is  familiar  with 


**  On  the  rapid  diffusion  during  the  present  centurj  of  the  principles 
worked  out  by  the  economists,  compare  taing^s  Sweden^  pp.  356-368,  with 
a  note  to  the  kst  <edition  of  MaUhtu  on  Fapulaiiany  1826,  vol.  ii.  pp.  364, 
365. 

*^  "  The  feelings  of  riiral  tradesmen,  prevailuig  among  nations,  oyerruled 
for  centuries  all  sense  of  the  general  community  of  advantage  which  com- 
mercial countries  derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  another ;  and  that  com- 
mercial spirit,  which  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  wars,  waa 
during  a  certain  period  of  European  history  their  prindpal  cause. "  JfHT* 
Political  JSconomt/y  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  This  great  change  in  the  feelings 
of  the  commercial  classes  did  not  begin  before  the  present  century,  and 
has  not  been  visible  to  ordinary  observers  until  the  last  five-and- twenty  or 
thirty  jears;  but  it  was  foretold  in  a  remarkable  passage  written  by  Herder 
in  1787 :  see  his  Ideen  mr  OeichiehU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  292,  293. 
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the  arguments  on  which  these  economical  discoyeries  are 
founded,  that  does  not  prevent  the  effect  which  the  dis- 
coveries themselves  produce  on  his  own  mind.  The  mer- 
cantile class  is,  hke  every  other,  acted  upon  by  causes 
which  only  a  few  members  of  that  class  are  able  to  per- 
ceive. Thus,  for  instance,  of  all  the  innumerable  oppo- 
nents of  protection,  there  are  very  few,  indeed,  who  can 
give  valid  reasons  to  justify  their  opposition.  But  this 
does  not  prevent  the  opposition  from  taking  place.  For 
an  immense  majority  of  men  always  follow  with  implicit 
submission  the  spirit  of  their  own  time ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  times  is  merely  its  knowledge,  and  the  direction 
that  knowledge  takes.  As,  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
daily  life,  every  one  is  benefited,  in  the  increase  of  his 
comforts,  and  of  his  general  security,  by  the  progress  of 
many  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  perhaps  he  does  not 
even  know  the  name,  just  so  is  the  mercantile  class  be- 
nefited by  those  great  economical  discoveries  which,  in 
the  course  of  two  generations,  have  already  effected  a 
complete  change  in  the  commercial  legislation  of  this 
country,  and  which  are  now  operating  slowly,  but  steadily, 
upon  those  other  European  states,  where,  public  opinion 
being  less  powerful,  it  is  more  diflScult  to  establish  great 
truths  and  extirpate  old  abuses.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  true,  that  among  merchants,  a  comparatively 
dmall  number  are  acquainted  with  poUtical  economy,  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  they  owe  a  large  part  of  their 
wealth  to  the  political  economists  ;  who,  by  removing  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  ignorance  of  successive  govern- 
ments had  impeded  trade,  have  now  settled  on  a  solid 
foundation  that  commercial  prosperity  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  of  our  national  glories.  Most  assuredly 
is  it  also  true,  that  this  same  intellectual  movement  has 
lessened  the  chance  of  war,  by  ascertaining  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  our  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries ;  by  proving,  not  only  the  inutility,  but 
the  positive  mischief,  caused  by  interfering  with  them; 
and  finally,  by  exploding  those  long-established  errors, 
which,  inducing  men  to  believe  that  nations  are  the  na- 
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tural  enemies  of  each  other,  encouraged  those  evil  feelings, 
and  fostered  those  national  jealousies,  to  the  strength  of 
which  the  military  spirit  owed  no  small  share  of  its  former 
influence. 

The  third  great  cause  by  which  the  love  of  war  has 
been  weakened,  is  the  way  in  which  discoveries  respecting 
the  application  of  Steam  to  the  purposes  of  travelling  have 
facilitated  the  intercourse  between  different  countries,  and 
thus  aided  in  destroying  that  ignorant  contempt  which 
one  nation  is  too  apt  to  feel  for  another.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  miserable  and  impudent  falsehoods  which  a 
large  class  of  English  writers  formerly  directed  against 
the  morals  and  private  character  of  the  French,  and,  to 
their  shame  be  it  said,  even  against  the  chastity  of  French 
women,  tended  not  a  little  to  embitter  the  angry  feelings 
then  existing  between  the  two  first  countries  of  Europe ; 
irritating  the  English  against  French  vices,  irritating  the 
French  against  English  calumnies.  In  the  same  way, 
there  was  a  time  when  every  honest  Englishman  firmly 
believed  that  he  could  beat  ten  Frenchmen ;  a  class  of 
beings  whom  he  held  in  sovereign  contempt,  aa  a  lean 
and  stunted  race,  who  drank  claret  instead  of  brandy, 
who  lived  entirely  off  frogs;  miserable  infidels,  who  heard 
mass  every  Sunday,  who  bowed  down  before  idols,  and 
who  even  worshipped  the  Pope.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  were  taught  to  despise  us,  as  rude  unlettered  bar- 
barians, without  either  taste  or  humanity;  surly,  ill-con- 
ditioned men,  living  in  an  unhappy  climate,  where  a  per- 
petual fog,  only  varied  by  rain,  prevented  the  sun  from 
ever  being  seen;  suffering  from  so  deep  and  inveterate 
a  melancholy,  that  physicians  had  called  it  the  English 
spleen ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  cruel  malady, 
constantly  committing  suicide,  particularly  in  November, 
when  we  were  well  known  to  hang  and  shoot  ourselves 
by  thousands.^ 

**  That  there  are  more  suicides  in  gloomy  weather  than  in  fine  weather, 
used  always  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  was  a  fiivourite  topic  with  the 
French  wits,  who  were  never  weary  of  expatiating  on  our  love  of  self-murder, 
and  on  the  relation  between  it  and  our  murky  climate.  Unfortunately  for 
such  speculations,  the  &ct  is  exactly  opposite  to  what  is  generally  supposed, 
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Whoever  has  looked  much  into  the  older  literature  of 
France  and  England,  knows  that  these  were  the  opinions 
which  the  two  first  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  ignorance 
and  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  held  respecting  each  other. 
But  the  progress  of  improvement,  by  bringing  the  two 
countries  into  close  and  intimate  contact,  has  dissipated 
these  foolish  prejudices,  and  taught  each  people  to  admire, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  to  respect  each  other. 
And  the  greater  the  contact,  the  greater  the  respect.  For, 
whatever  theologians  may  choose  to  assert,  it  is  certain 
that  mankind  at  large  has  far  more  virtue  than  vice,  and 
that  in  every  country  good  actions  are  more  frequent  than 
bad  ones.  Indeed,  if  this  were  otherwise,  the  preponder- 
ance of  evil  would  long  since  have  destroyed  the  human 
race,  and  not  even  have  left  a  single  man  to  lament  the 
degeneracy  of  his  species.  An  additional  proof  of  this  is 
the  fact,  that  the  more  nations  associate  with  each  other, 
and  the  more  they  see  and  know  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
the  more  quickly  do  ancient  enmities  disappear.  This  is 
because  an  enlarged  experience  proves  that  mankind  is  not 
so  radically  bad  as  we  from  our  infancy  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve. But  if  vices  were  really  more  frequent  than  virtues, 
the  result  would  be,  that  the  increasing  amalgamation  of 
fiK)ciety  would  increase  our  bad  opinion  of  others;  because, 
though  we  may  love  our  own  vices,  we  do  not  generally 
love  the  vices  of  our  neighbours.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  actual  consequence,  that  it  has  always 
bean  found,  that  those  whose  extensive  knowledge  makes 
them  best  acquainted  with  the  general  course  of  human 
actions,  are  precisely  those  who  take  the  most  favourable 
view  of  them.  The  greatest  observer  and  the  most  pro- 
found thinker  is  invariably  the  most  lenient  judge.  It 
is  the  solitary  misanthrope,  brooding  over  his  fancied 
wrongs,  who  is  most  prone  to  depreciate  the  good  quali- 
ties of  our  nature,  and  exaggerate  its  bad  ones.     Or  else 

and  we  have  deckive  evidence  that  there  are  more  Buicides  in  summer  than 
in  winter.  See  Qustdet  sur  VHomme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  X62,  158 ;  TisMt  de  la 
Manie  du  Suicide,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  60,  149, 160 ;  Journal  of  Statistical  So- 
ciet^,  vol.  i.  p,  102 ;  Wiiidow^s  AnaUmy  of  Suicide,  1840,  pp.  131,  132 ; 
Bawkins'g  Midical  Statistic*,  p.  170. 
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it  is  some  foolish  and  ignorant  monk,  who,  dreaming  away 
his  existence  in  an  idle  solitude,  flatters  his  own  vanity 
by  denouncing  the  vices  of  others ;  and  thus  declaiming 
against  the  enjoyments  of  life,  revenges  himself  on  that 
society  from  which  by  his  own  superstition  he  is  excluded. 
These  are  the  sort  of  men  who  insist  most  strongly  on 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  on  the  degeneracy  into 
which  we  have  fallen.  The  enormous  evil  which  such 
opinions  have  brought  about,  is  well  understood  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  countries  in  which  they 
are,  and  have  been,  most  prevalent*  Hence  it  is  that, 
among  the  innumerable  benefits  derived  firom  advancing 
knowledge,  there  are  few  more  important  than  those  im- 
proved facilities  of  communication,®'^  which,  by  increasing 
the  frequency  with  which  nations  and  individuals  are 
brought  into  contact,  have,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
corrected  their  prejudices,  raised  the  opinion  which  each 
forms  of  the  other,  diminished  their  mutual  hostility,  and 
thus  diffusing  a  more  favom'able  view  of  our  common 
nature,  have  stimulated  us  to  develop  those  boundless  re- 
sources of  the  human  understanding,  the  very  existence  of 
which  it  was  once  considered  almost  a  heresy  to  assert. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  modern  Eu- 
rope, The  French  and  English  people  have,  by  the  mere 
force  of  increased  contact,  learned  to  think  more  favour- 
ably of  each  other,  and  to  discard  that  foolish  contempt 
in  which  both  nations  formerly  indulged.  In  this,  as  in 
all  cases,  the  better  one  civilized  country  is  acquainted 
with  another,  the  more  it  will  find  to  respect  and  to  imi- 
tate. For  of  all  the  causes  of  national  hatred,  ignorance 
is  the  most  powerful.  When  you  increase  the  contact,  you 
remove  the  ignorance,  and  thus  you  diminish  the  hatred.^ 

*'  Respecting  which  I  will  only  mention  one  fact,  in  regard  to  our  own 
country.  By  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  passen- 
gers annually  traveUing  by  railway  amounted  in  1842  to  nineteen  millions ; 
but  in  1852  they  had  increased  to  more  than  eighty-six  millions.  Journal  of 
Statistical  Society^  vol.  xvi.  p.  292. 

••  Of  this  Mr.  Stephens  (in  his  valuable  work.  Central  Americay  vol.  £• 
pp.  247-8)  relates  an  interesting  instance  in  the  case  of  that  remarkable  man 
C^rrera :  '^  Indeed,  in  no  particular  had  he  changed  more  than  in  his  opinion 
of  foreigners;  a  happy  illustration  of  the  effect  of  personal  intercourse  in 
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This  is  the  true  bond  of  charity  ;  and  it  is  worth  all  the 
lessons  which  moralists  and  divines  are  able  to  teach. 
They  have  pursued  their  vocation  for  centuries,  without 
producing  the  least  eflfect  in  lessening  the  frequency  of  war. 
But  it  may  be  said  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  that 
every  new  railroad  which  is-  laid  down,  and  every  fresh 
steamer  which  crosses  the  Channel,  are  additional  guaran- 
tees for  the  preservation  of  that  long  and  unbroken  peace 
which,  during  forty  years,  has  knit  together  the  fortunes 
and  the  interests  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth. 

I  have  thus,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  will  permit,  en- 
deavoured to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  diminished 
religious  persecution  and  war  ;  the  tw^o  greatest  evils  with 
which  men  have  yet  contrived  to  afflict  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. The  question  of  the  decline  of  religious  persecu- 
tion I  have  only  briefly  noticed,  because  it  will  be  more 
fully  handled  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume.  Enough 
however,  has  been  advanced  to  prove  how  essentially  it  is 
an  intellectual  process,  and  how  little  good  can  be  effected 
on  this  subject  by  the  operation  of  moral  feelings.  The 
causes  of  the  decUne  of  the  warlike  spirit  I  have  examined 
at  considerable,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  readers,  at  tedious 
length  ;  and  the  result  of  that  examination  has  been,  that 
the  decline  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  intellectual 
classes,  to  whom  the  miUtary  classes  are  necessarily  anta- 
gonistic. In  pushing  the  inquiry  a  little  deeper,  we  have, 
by  still  further  analysis,  ascertained  the  existence  of  three 
vast  though  subsidiary  causes,  by  which  the  general  move- 
ment has  been  accelerated.  These  are — the  invention  of 
Gunpowder,  the  discoveries  of  PoUtical  Economy,  and  the 
discovery  of  improved  means  of  Locomotion.  Such  are 
the  three  great  modes  or  channels  by  which  the  progress 
of  knowledge  has  weakened  the  old  warlike  spirit ;  and 

breaking  down  prejudices  against  individuals  or  classes."  Mr.  Elphinstone 
{History  of  India^  p.  196)  says,  "  Those  who  have  known  the  Indians  longest, 
have  always  the  best  opinion  of  them :  but  thU  is  rather  a  compliment  to 
human  nature  than  to  tnem,  since  it  is  true  of  every  other  people.*^  Compare 
an  instructive  passage  in  Darwin^ s  Journal  of  Researches^  p.  421,  with  Bur- 
da^i  TraiU  de  Physiologie  comme  Science  d^Observation^  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 


• 
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the  way  in  which  they  have  effected  this  has,  I  trust,  been 
clearly  pointed  out.  The  facts  and  arguments  which  I 
have  brought  forward,  have,  I  can  conscientiously  say, 
been  subjected  to  careful  and  repeated  scrutiny ;  and  I  am 
quite  unable  to  see  on  what  possible  ground  their  accuracy 
is  to  be  impugned.  That  they  will  be  disagreeable  to  cer- 
tain classes,  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  the  unpleasantness  of 
a  statement  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  proof  of  its  false- 
hood. The  sources  from  which  the  evidence  has  been 
derived  are  fully  indicated ;  and  the  arguments,  I  hope, 
faiily  stated.  And  from  them  there  results  a  most  im- 
portant conclusion.  Prom  them  we  are  bound  to  infer,  that 
the  two  oldest,  greatest,  most  inveterate,  and  most  widely- 
spread  evils  which  have  ever  been  known,  are  constantly, 
though,  on  the  whole,  slowly,  diminishing ;  and  that  their 
diminution  has  been  effected,  not  at  all  by  moral  feelings, 
nor  by  moral  teachings,  but  solely  by  the  activity  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
which,  in  a  long  course  of  successive  ages,  man  has  been 
able  to  make. 

Since,  then,  in  the  two  most  important  phenomena 
which  the  progress  of  society  presents,  the  moral  laws 
have  been  steadily  and  invariably  subordinate  to  the  in- 
tellectual laws,  there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  in 
inferior  matters  the  same  process  has  been  followed.  To 
prove  this  in  its  full  extent,  and  thus  raise  the  presump- 
tion to  an  absolute  certainty,  would  be  to  write,  not  an 
Introduction  to  history,  but  the  History  itself.  The  reader 
must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what,  I 
am  conscious,  is  merely  an  approach  towards,  demonstra- 
tion ;  and.  the  complete  demonstration  must  necessarily 
be  reserved  for  the  future  volumes  of  this  work:  in  which 
I  pledge  myself  to  show  that  the  progress  Europe  has 
made  from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  entirely  due  to  its 
intellectual  activity  ;  that  the  leading  countries  have  now, 
for  some  centuries,  advanced  suflBiciently  far  to  shake  off 
the  influence  of  those  physical  agencies  by  which  in  an 
earlier  state  their  career  might  have  been  troubled ;  and 
that  although  the  moral  agencies  are  still  powerful,  and 
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still  cause  occasional  disturbances,  these  are  but  aberra- 
tionSy  which,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  balance 
each  other,  and  thus  in  the  total  amount  entirely  disap- 
pear. So  that,  in  a  great  and  comprehensiye  view,  the 
changes  in  every  dviUzed  people  are,  in  their  aggregate, 
dependent  solely  on  three  things  :  first,  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  their  ablest  men ;  secondly,  on 
the  direction  which  that  knowledge  takes,  that  is  to  say, 
the  sort  of  subjects  to  which  it  refers  ;  thirdly,  and  above 
aUy  on  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  is  diffused,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  it  pervades  all  classes  of  society. 

These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilized 
country;  and  although  their  operation  is  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  the  vices  or  the  virtues  of  powerful  individuals, 
such  moral  feelings  correct  each  other,  and  the  average  of 
long  periods  remains  unaffected.  Owing  to  causes  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  the  moral  qualities  do,  no  doubt,  con- 
stantly vary ;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  perhaps  even  in  one 
generation,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in 
another  an  excess  of  bad  ones.  But  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  permanent  change  has  been  effected  in  the 
proportion  which  those  who  naturally  possess  good  inten- 
tions bear  to  those  in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  be  inherent. 
In  what  may  be  called  the  innate  and  original  morals  of 
mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  progress. 
Of  the  different  passions  with  which  we  are  born,  some 
are  more  prevalent  at  one  time,  some  at  another ;  but 
experience  teaches  us  that,  as  they  are  always  anta- 
gonistic, they  are  held  in  balance  by  the  force  of  their 
own  opposition.  The  activity  of  one  motive  is  corrected 
by  the  activity  of  another.  For  to  every  vice  there  is  a 
corresponding  virtue.  Cruelty  is  counteracted  by  bene- 
volence ;  sympathy  is  excited  by  suffering ;  the  injustice 
of  some  provokes  the  charity  of  others;  new  evils  are  met 
by  new  remedies,  and  even  the  most  enormous  offences 
that  have  ever  been  known  have  left  behind  them  no  per- 
manent impression.  The  desolation  of  countries  and  the 
slaughter  of  men  are  losses  which  never  fail  to  be  repaired, 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  centuries  every  vestige  of 
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them  is  effaced.  The  gigantic  crimes  of  Alexander  or 
Napoleon  become  after  a  time  void  of  effect,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  world  retm*n  to  their  former  level.  This  is 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  history,  the  perpetual  flux  to  which 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature  we  are  subject;  Above  all  this, 
there  is  a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  rolls  on, 
now  advancing,  now  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless 
fluctuations,  one  thing,  and  one  alone,  which  endures  for 
ever.  The  actions  of  bad  men  produce  only  temporary 
evil,  the  actions  of  good  men  only  temporary  good ;  and 
eventually  the  good  and  the  evil  altogether  subside,  are 
neutralized  by  subsequent  generations,  absorbed  by  the 
incessant  movement  of  fiiture  ages.  But  the  discoveries 
of  great  men  never  leave  us  ;  they  are  immortal,  they 
contain"  those  eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of 
empires,  outlive  the  struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness 
the  decay  of  successive  religions.  All  these  have  their 
different  measures  and  their  different  standards ;  one  set 
of  opinions  for  one  age,  another  set  for  another.  They 
pass  away  like  a  dream ;  they  are  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision, 
which  leaves  not  a  rack  behind.  The  discoveries  of  ge- 
nius alone  remain :  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  that  we  now 
have,  they  are  for  all  ages  and  all  times ;  never  young,  and 
never  old,  they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  life  ;  they  flow 
on  in  a  perennial  and  undying  stream ;  they  are  essentially 
cumulative,  and,  giving  birth  to  the  additions  which  they 
subsequently  receive,  they  thus  influence  the  most  distant 
posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  produce  more 
effect  than  they  were  able  to  do  even  at  the  moment  of 
their  promulgation. 
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IHQUIRT  INTO  THE  IkFLITEKCE  EXERCISED  BX  RELIGION,  LiTEfiATURE,  AND 

Government. 

By  applying  to  the  history  of  Man  those  methods  of 
investigation  which  have  been  found  successful  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  by  rejecting  all  preconceived 
notions  which  would  not  bear  the  test  of  those  methods, 
we  have  arrived  at  certain  results,  the  heads  of  which  it 
may  now  be  convenient  to  recapitulate.  We  have  seen 
that  our  actions,  being  solely  the  result  of  internal  and 
external  agencies,  must  be  explicable  by  the  laws  of  those 
agencies  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mental  laws  and  by  physical 
laws.  We  have  also  seen  that  mental  laws  are,  in  Europe, 
more  powerful  than  physical  laws ;  and  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  their  superiority  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, because  advancing  knowledge  multiplies  the  re- 
sources of  the  mind,  but  leaves  the  old  resources  of  nature 
stationary.  On  this  account,  we  have  treated  the  mental 
laws  as  being  the  great  regulators  of  progress ;  and  we 
have  looked  at  the  physical  laws  as  occup^nng  a  subor- 
dinate place,  and  as  merely  displaying  themselves  in  oc- 
casional disturbances,  the  force  and  frequency  of  which 
have  been  long  declining,  and  are  now,  on  a  large  average, 
almost  inoperative.  Having,  by  this  means,  resolved  the 
study  of  what  may  be  called  the  dynamics  of  society  into 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  we  have  subjected 
these  last  to  a  similar  analysis ;  and  we  have  found  that 
they  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  moral  laws  and  intel- 
lectual laws.  By  comparing  these  two  parts,  we  have 
clearly  ascertained  the  vast  superiority  of  the  intellectual 
laws ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  as  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion is  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the  mfental  laws  over 
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the  physical,  just  so  is  it  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the 
intellectual  laws  over  the  moral  ones.  This  important 
inference  rests  on  two  distinct  arguments.  First,  that 
moral' truths  being  stationary,  and  intellectual  truths  being 
progressive,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  progress  of 
society  should  be  due  to  moral  knowledge,  which  for  many 
centuries  has  remained  the  same,  rather  than  to  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  which  for  many  centuries  has  been 
incessantly  advancing.  The  other  argument  consists  in 
the  fact,  that  the  two  greatest  evils  known  to  mankind 
have  not  been  diminished  by  moral  improvement ;  but 
have  been,  and  still  are,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  in- 
tellectual discoveries.  From  all  this  it  evidently  follows, 
that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  regulate 
the  progress  of  modem  civilization,  we  must  seek  them 
in  the  history  of  the  amount  and  diffusion  of  intellectual 
knowledge  ;  and  we  must  consider  physical  phenomena 
and  moral  principles  as  causing,  no  doubt,  great  aberra- 
tions in  short  periods,  but  in  long  periods  correcting  and 
balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellectual 
laws  to  act  uncontrolled  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate 
agents. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by 
successive  analyses,  and  on  which  we  now  take  our  stand. 
The  actions  of  individuals  are  greatly  affected  by  their 
moral  feelings  and  by  their  passions ;  but  these  being 
antagonistic  to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  other  indivi- 
duals, are  balanced  by  them ;  so  that  their  effect  is,  in 
the  great  average  of  human  affairs,  nowhere  to  be  seen ; 
and  the  total  actions  of  mankind,  considered  as  a  whole, 
are  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  total  knowledge  of  which 
mankind  is  possessed.  And  of  the  way  in  which  indivi- 
dual feeling  and  individual  caprice  are  thus  absorbed  and 
neutralized,  we  find  a  clear  illustration  in  the  facts  already 
brought  forward  respecting  the  history  of  crime.  For 
by  those  facts  it  is  decisively  proved,  that  the  amount  of 
crime  committed  in  a  country  is,  year  after  year,  repro- 
duced with  the  most  startling  uniformity,  not  being  in 
the  least  affected  by  those  capricious  and  personal  feel- 
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ings  to  which  human  actions  are  too  often  referred.  But 
if,  instead  of  examining  the  history  of  crime  year  by  year,  ' 
we  were  to  examine  it  month  by  month,  we  should  find 
less  regularity ;  and  if  we  were  to  examine  it  hour  by 
hour,  we  should  find  no  regularity  at  all ;  neither  would 
its  regularity  be  seen,  if,  instead  of  the  criminal  records 
of  a  whole  country,  we  only  knew  those  of  a  single  street, 
or  of  a  single  family.  This  is  because  the  great  social 
laws  by  which  crime  is  governed,  can  only  be  perceived 
after  observing  great  numbers  or  long  periods ;  but  in  a 
small  number,  and  a  short  period,  the  individual  moral 
principle  triumphs,  and  disturbs  the  operation  of  the  larger 
and  intellectual  law.  While,  therefore,  the  moral  feelings 
by  which  a  man  is  urged  to  conmiit  a  crime,  or  to  abstain 
from  it,  will  produce  an  immense  effect  on  the  amount  of 
his  own  crimes,  they  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  amount 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs ; 
because,  in  the  long-run,  they  are  sure  to  be  neutralized 
by  opposite  moral  feelings,  which  cause  in  other  men  an 
opposite  conduct.  Just  in  the  same  way,  we  are  all  sen-, 
sible  that  moral  principles  do  affect  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  actions ;  but  we  have  incontrovertible  proof  that  they 
produce  not  the  least  effect  on  mankind  in  the  aggregate, 
or  even  on  men  in  very  large  masses,  provided  that  we 
take  the  precaution  of  studying  social  phenomena  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  great, 
to  enable  the  superior  laws  to  come  into  uncontrolled 
operation. 

The  totality  of  human  actions  being  thus,  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  governed  by  the  totality  of  human 
knowledge,  it  might  seem  a  simple  matter  to  collect  the 
evidence  of  the  knowledge,  and,  by  subjecting  it  to  suc- 
cessive generalizations,  ascertain  the  whole  of  the  laws 
which  regulate*  the  progress  of  civilization.  And  that 
this  will  be  eventually  done,  I  do  not  entertain  the  slight- 
est doubt.  But,  unfortunately,  history  has  been  written 
by  men  so  inadequate  to  the  great  task  they  have  under- 
taken, that  few  of  the  necessary  materials  have  yet  been 
brought  together.   Instead  of  telling  us  those  things  which 
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alone  have  any  value, — ^instead  of  giving  us  information 
respecting  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  in 
which  mankind  has  been  affected  by  the  diffusion  of  that 
knowledge, — instead  of  these  things,  the  vast  majority  of 
historians  fill  their  works  with  the  most  trifling  and  miser- 
able details  :  personal  anecdotes  of  kings  and  courts ;  in- 
terminable relations  of  what  was  said  by  one  minister, 
and  what  was  thought  by  another ;  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  long  accounts  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  sieges,* 
very  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  them,  but  to  us 
utterly  useless,  because  they  neither  furnish  new  truths, 
nor  do  they  supply  the  means  by  which  new  truths  may 
be  discovered.  This  is  the  real  impediment  which  now 
stops  our  advance.  It  is  this  want  of  judgment,  and  this 
ignorance  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  selection,  which  de- 
prives us  of  materials  that  ought  long  since  to  have  been 
accumulated,  arranged,  and  stored-up  for  future  use.  In 
other  great  branches  of  knowledge,  observation  has  pre- 
ceded discovery ;  first  the  facts  have  been  registered,  and 
then  their  laws* have  been  found.  But  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  Man,  the  important  facts  have  been  ne- 
glected, and  the  unimportant  ones  preserved.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  whoever  now  attempts  to  generalize 
historical  phenomena,  must  collect  the  facts,  as  well  as 
conduct  the  generalization.  He  finds  nothing  ready  to 
his  hand.  He  must  be  the  mason  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tect ;  he  must  not  only  scheme  the  edifice,  but  likewise 
excavate  the  quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing  this 
double  labour  entails  upon  the  philosopher  such  enormous 
drudgery,  that  the  limits  of  an  entire  life  are  unequal  to 
the  task ;  and  history,  instead  of  being  ripe,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  for  complete  and  exhaustive  generalizations,  is  still 
in  so  crude  and  informal  a  state,  that  not  the  most  deter- 
mined and  protracted  industry  will  enable  any  one  to 
comprehend  the  really  important  actions  of  mankind,  dur- 
ing even  so  short  a  period  as  two  successive  centuries. 

On  account  of  these  things,  I  have  long  since  aban- 
doned my  original  scheme;  and  I  have  reluctantly  deter- 
mined to  write  the  history,  not  of  general  civilization,  but 
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of  the  civilization  of  a  single  people.  While,  however,  by 
this  means,  we  curtail  the  field  of  inquiry,  we  unfortunately 
diminish  the  resources  of  which  the  inquiry  is  possessed.  ^ 
For  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  totality  of  hu- 
man actions,  if  considered  in  long  periods,  depends  on  the 
totality  of  human  knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  4/^/^  (^^ 
great  principle,  when  applied  only  to  one  country,  loses  a/'/io^uvt^- 
something  of  its  original  value.  The  more  we  diminish  n.  /t-€  C 
our  observations,  the  greater  becomes  the  uncertainty  of  ^' 
the  average ;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
the  operation  of  the  larger  laws  being  troubled  by  the 
operation  of  the  smaller^  The  interference  of  foreign  go- 
vernments ;  the  influence  exercised  by  the  opinions,  Utera- 
ture,  and  customs  of  a  foreign  people;  their  invasions, 
perhaps  even  their  conquests;  the  forcible  introduction  by 
them  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new  manners, — all 
these  things  are  perturbations,  which,  in  a  view  of  univer- 
sal history,  equalize  each  other,  but  which,  in  any  one 
country,  are  apt  to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thus 
render  the  movements  of  civilization  more  difficult  to 
calculate.  The  manner  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
meet  this  difficulty  will  be  presently  stated;  but  what  I 
first  wish  to  point  out,  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
me  to  select  the  history  of  England  as  more  important 
than  any  other,  and  therefore  as  the  most  worthy  of  being 
subjected  to  a  complete  and  philosophic  investigation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  advan- 
tage of  studying  past  events  consists  in  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  the  his- 
tory of  any  people  will  become  more  valuable  in  proportion 
as  their  movements  have  been  least  disturbed  by  agencies 
not  arising  from  themselves.  Every  foreign  or  external 
influence  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  nation  is  an 
interference  with  its  natural  development,  and  therefore 
complicates  the  circumstances  we  seek  to  investigate.  To 
simpUfy  complications  is,  in  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
the  first  essential  of  success.  This  is  very*  familiar  to  the 
cultivators  of  physical  science,  who  are  often  able,  by  a 
single  experiment,  to  discover  a  truth  which  innumerable 
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observations  had  vainly  searched ;  the  reason  being,  that 
by  experimenting  on  phenomena,  we  can  disentangle  them 
from  their  complications;  and  thus  isolating  them  from 
the  interference  of  unknown  agencies,  we  leave  them,  as 
it  were,  to  run  their  own  course,  and  disclose  the  opera- 
tion of  their  own  law. 

Thii3,  then,  is  the  true  standard  by  which  we  must 
measure  the  value  of  the  history  of  any  nation.  The 
importance  of  the  history  of  a  country  depends,  not  upon 
the  splendour  of  its  exploits,  but  upon  the  degree  to  which 
its  actions  are  due  to  causes  springing  out  of  itself.  If, 
therefore,  we  could  find  some  civilized  people  who  had 
worked  out  their  civilization  entii-ely  by  themselves ;  who 
\had  escaped  all  foreign  influence,  and  who  had  been  ne- 
ther benefited  nor  retarded  by  the  personal  peculiarities 
of  their  rulers,— rthe  history  of  such  a  peoplci  would  be  of 
paramount  importance ;  because  it  would  present  a  condi- 
tion of  normal  and  inherent  development ;  it  would  show 
the  laws  of  progress  acting  in  a  state  of  isolation;  it  would 
be,  in  fact,  an  experiment  ready-made,  and  would  possess 
all  the  value  of  that  artificial  contrivance  to  which  natural 
science  is  so  much  indebted. 

To  find  such  a  people  as  this  is  obviously  impossible ; 
but  the  duty  of  the  philosophic  historian  is,  to  select  for 
his  especial  study  the  country  in  which  the  conditions 
have  been  most  closely  followed.  Now,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  intelligent  fo- 
reigners, that  in  England,  during,  at  all  events,  the  last 
three  centuries,  this  has  been  done  more  constantly  and 
more  successfully  than  in  any  other  country.  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  number  of  our  discoveries,  the  brilliancy  of 
our  literature,  or  the  success  of  our  arms.  These  are 
invidious  topics ;  and  other  nations  may  perhaps  deny  to 
us  those  superior  merits  which  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate. 
But  I  take  up  this  single  position,  that  of  all  European 
countries,  England  is  the  one  where,  during  the  longest 
period,  the  government  has  been  most  quiescent,  and  the 
people  most  active ;  where  popular  freedom  has  been 
settled  on  the  widest  ha&is;  where  each  man  is  most  able 
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to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  do  what  he  likes  ;  where  every 
one  can  follow  his  own  bent,  and  propagate  his  own  opi- 
nions ;  where,  religious  persecution  being  little  known,  the 
play  and  flow  of  the  human  mind  may  be  clearly  seen, 
unchecked  by  those  restraints  to  which  it  is  elsewhere 
subjected ;  where  the  profession  of  heresy  is  least  dan- 
gerous, and  the  practice  of  dissent  most  common  ;  where 
hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  side,  and  rise  and  decay 
without  disturbance,  according  to  tha  wants  of  the  people, 
unaffected  by  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  uncontrolled 
by  the  authority  of  the  state  ;  where  all  interests,  andftll 
classes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  most  left  to  take 
cstf^  of  themselves ;  where  that  meddlesome  doctrine  called 
Protection  was  first  attacked,  and  where  alone  it  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  where,  in  a  word,  those  dangerous  ex- 
tremes to  which  interference  gives  rise  having  been  avoided, 
despotism  and  rebelhon  are  equally  rare,  and  concession 
being  recognized  as  the  groundwork  of  policy,  the  national 
progress  has  been  least  disturbed  by  the  power  of  privi- 
leged classes,  by  the  influence  of  particular  sects,  or  by 
the  violence  of  arbitrary  rulers. 

That  these  are  the  characteristics  of  EngUsh  history 
is  notorious ;  to  some  men  a  matter  of  boast,  to  others  of 
regret.  And  when  to  these  circumstances  we  add,  that 
England,  owing  to  its  insular  formation,^  was,  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  in  our  progress  as  a  people,  we  have 
been  less  aifected  than  any  other  by  the  two  main  sources 
of  interference,  namely,  the  authority  of  government,  and 
the  influence  of  foreigners.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
became  a  fashion,  among  the  English  nobility,  to  travel 
abroad  f  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  fashion  for  foreign 

>  Coleridge  well  says,  *'  It  is  the  chief  of  many  blessiDgs  derived  from 
the  insular  character  and  circumstances  of  our  countiy,  that  our  social  in- 
stitutions have  formed  themselves  out  of  our  proper  needs  and  interests." 
Coleridae  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Ckv/rch  and  State^  8vo,  1830,  pp.  20,  21. 
The  political  consequences  of  this  were  much  noticed  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution.  See  Mirrmres  de  La  FaveUe^  vol.  i.  p.  404,  Bruzelles^ 
1837. 

*  In  another  place.  I  shaU  collect  the  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
love  of  travelling  in  the  sixteenth  century;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe^ 
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nobility  to  travel  in  England.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  custom  of  travelling  for  amusement  spread  so  much, 
that,  among  the  rich  and  idle  classes,  there  were  few  Eng- 
lishmen who  did  not,  at  least  once  in  their  life,  cross  the 
Channel ;  while  the  same  classes  in  other  countries,  partly 
because  they  were  less  wealthy,  partly  from  an  inveterate 
dislike,  to  the  sea,  hardly  ever  entered  oiir  island,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  on  some  particular  business.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  became  gra- 
dually accustomed  to  foreigners,  and,  like  all  men,  were 
imperceptibly  influenced  by  what  they  often  saw.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  of  our  cities  in  which  none 
but  Englishmen  ever  set  their  feet  f  and  inhabitants,  even 
of  the  metropoKs,  might  grow  old  without  having  once 
seen  a  single  foreigner,  except,  perhaps,  some  dull  and 
pompous  ambassador  taking  his  airing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  And  although  it  is  often  said  that,  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  oar  national  character  began 
to  be  greatly  influenced  by  French  example,*  this,  as  I 
shall  fully  prove,  was  confined  to  that  small  and  insigni- 
ficant part  of  society  which  hung  about  the  court ;  nor  did 
it  produce  any  marked  effect  upon  the  two  most  impor- 
tant classes, — the  intellectual  class,  and  the  industrious 
class.  The  movement  may,  indeed,  be  traced  in  the  most 
worthless  parts  of  our  literature, — ^in  the  shameless  pro- 
ductions of  Buckingham,  Dorset,  Etherege,  Killigrew, 
Mulgrave,  Rochester,  and  Sedley.     But  neither  then,  nor 

that  during  the  'latter  half  of  the  oentury  there  was  first  established  the 
custom  of  appointing  travelling  tutors.  Compare  BarringtorCa  Observatimis 
on  the  StcUutea,  p.  218,  with  a  letter -from  Beza,  written  in  1598,  in  MSmoires 
et  Correipondance  de  Du  Plessis  Momay,  vol.  ix.  p.  81. 

*  In  regard  to  the  society  of  women,  this  was  still  more  observable,  even 
at  a  much  later  period ;  and  when  the  Countess  de  Boufflers  visited  England, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  '^on  lui  faisoit  un  ro6rite  de 
sa  curiosity  de  voir  I'Angleterre ;  car  on  remarquoit  qu'elle  6toit  la  seule 
dame  fran9oise  de  quality  qui  fdt  venue  en  voyageuse  depuis  deux  cents 
ans :  on  ne  comprenoit  point,  dans  cette  classe,  les  ambassadrices,  ni  la 
duchesse  de  Mazarin,  qui  y  6toient  venues  par  n^cessit^.*'  IhOenSy  Mimoirea 
dun  V<3yag€wr^  vol.  i.  p.  217.  Compare  J/i^motrM  de  Madawe  de  Oenlis,  vol.  viii. 
p.  241. 

*  Orme*s  Life  of  Owerty  p.  288 ;  Mah4yn'8Hi$tory  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  211 ; 
and  manyvother  writers. 
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at  a  much  later  period,  were  any  of  our  great  thinkers 
influenced  by  the  intellect  of  France  ;^  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  in  their  ideas,  and  even  in  their  style,  a  certain 
rough  and  native  vigour,  which,  though  offensive  to  our 
more  poUshed  neighbours,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
the  indigenous  product  of  our  own  country.®  The  origin 
and  extent  of  that  connexion  between  the  French  and 
English  intellects  which  subsequently  arose,  is  a  sulject 
of  immense  importance;  but,  like  most  others  of  real  value, 
it  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  historians.  In  the  pre- 
sent work,  I  shall  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency :  in 
the  mean  time  I  may  say,  that  although  we  have  been, 
and  still  are,  greatly  indebted  to  the  French  for  our  im-  . 
provement  in  taste,  in  refinement,  in  manners,  and  indeed  \ 
in  all  the  amenities  of  life,  we  have  borrowed  from  them  , 
nothing  absolutely  essential,  nothing  by  which  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  are  permanently  altered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  have  not  only  borrowed  from  us  some 
very  valuable  political  institutions,  but  even  the  most  im- 

*  The  only  Englishman  of  genius  who,  daring  this  period,  was  influenced 
bj  the  Frendi  mind,  was  Dryden ;  but  this  is  cniefly  apparent  in  his  plays, 
the  whole  of  which  are  now  deservedly  foreotten.  His  great  works,  and, 
above  all,  those  wonderful  satires,  in  which  be  distances  every  competitor, 
except  Juvenal,  are  thoroughly  national,  and,  as  mere  specimens  of  English, 
are,  if  I  may  express  my  own  judgment,  to  be  ranked  immediately  after 
Shakspeare.  In  Dryden's  writings  there  are  unquestionably  many  Gallicisms 
of  expression,  but  few  Gallicisms  of  thought ;  and  it  is  by  these  last  that  we 
must  estimate  the  real  amount  of  foreign  influence.  Sir  Walter  Scott  goes 
so  far  as  to  say,  "  It  will  admit  of  question,  whether  any  single  French 
word  has  been  naturalized  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Dryden."  Scott's  Life 
cf  Dry  deny  p.  523,  8vo,  1808.  Rather  a  bold  assertion.  As  to  the  opinion 
of  Fox,  see  Lord  Holland's  preface  to  Fox^b  Jama  11.,  4to,  1808,  p.  xxxii. 

*  Another  circumstance  which  has  maintained  the  independence,  and 
therefore  increased  the  value,  of  our  literature,  is,  that  in  no  great  country 
have  literary  men  been  so  little  connected  with  the  government,  or  rewarded 
by  it.  That  this  is  the  true  policy,  and  that  to  protect  literature,  is  to  in- 
jure it,  are  propositions  for  the  proof  of  which  I  must  refer  to  chap.  xi.  of 
this  volume — on  the  system  of  Louis  XIY.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  ouote 
the  following  words  firom  a  learned  and,  what  is  much  better,  a  thougntful 
writer :  ''  Nor  must  he  who  will  understand  the  English  institutions  leave 
oat  of  view  the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which  had  sprung  from  the 
salient  energy  of  the  English  mind.  Literature  had  been  left  to  develop 
itself.  William  of  Orange  was  foreign  to  it ;  Anne  cared  not  for  it ;  the 
first  Geoi^e  knew  no  English ;  the  second  not  much.''  Ban^^roffs  Hidory 
of  the  American  RtochUion,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  Compare  Forster'a  Life  of  Gold- 
smithy  1854,  voL  i.  pp.  93-96,  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 
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portant  event  in  French  history  is  due,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  our  influence.  Their  Revolution  of  1789  was,  as  is 
well  known,  brought  about,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
was  mainly  instigated,  by  a  few  great  men,  whose  works, 
and  afterwards  whose  speeches,  roused  the  people  to  re- 
sistance; but  what  is  less  known,  and  nevertheless  is  cer- 
tainly true,  is,  that  these  eminent  leaders  learnt  in  Eng^ 
land  that  philosophy  and  those  principles  by  which,  when 
transplanted  into  their  own  country,  such  fearful  and  yet 
such  salutary  results  were  efiected.'' 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed,  that  by  these  remarks 
I  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  French  :  a  great  and  * 
admirable  people  ;  a  people  in  many  respects  superior  to 
ourselves ;  a  people  from  whom  we  have  still  much  to 
learn,  and  whose  deficiencies,  such  as  they  are,  arise  from 
the  perpetual  interference  of  a  long  line  of  arbitrary  rulers. 
But,  looking  at  this  matter  historically,  it  is  unquestion* 
ably  true  that  we  have  worked  out  our  civihzation  with 
little  aid  from  them,  while  they  have  worked  out  theirs 
with  great  aid  from  us.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  that  our  governments  have  interfered  less  with 
us  than  their  governments  have  interfered  with  them. 
And  without  in  the  least  prejudging  the  question  as  to 
which  is  the  greater  country,  it  is  solely  on  these  grounds 
that  I  consider  our  history  more  important  than  theirs : 
and  I  select  for  especial  study  the  progress  of.  English 
civilization,  simply  because,  being  less  afi'ected  by  agencies 
not  arising  from  itself,  we  can  the  more  clearly  discern  in 
it  the  normal  march  of  society,  and  the  undisturbed  ope- 
ration of  those  great  laws  by  which  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind are  ultimately  regulated. 

After  this  comparison  between  the  relative  value  of 
French  and  English  history,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary 
to  examine  the  claims  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the 
history  of  other  countries.  Indeed,  there  are  only  two  in 
whose  favour  any  thing  can  be  said:  I  mean  Germany, 
considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  United  States  of  North 

^  See  for  evidence  of  this  influenoe  of  England,  ohap.  xii.  of  the  present 
volume. 
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America.  As  to  the  Germans,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
since 'the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  profound  thinkers  than  any 
other  country,  I  might  perhaps  say,  than  all  other  coun- 
tries put  together.  But  the  objections  which  apply  to  the 
French  are  still  more  applicable  to  the  Germans.  For 
the  protective  principle  has  been,  and  still  is,  stronger  in 
Germany  than  in  France.  Even  the  best  of  the  German 
goyernmenta  are  constantly  interfering  with  the  people ; 
never  leaving  them  to  themselves,  always  looking  after 
their  interests,  and  meddling  in  the  commonest  affairs  of 
daily  life.  Besides  this,  the  German  literature,  though 
now  the  first  in  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,,  to  that  great  sceptical  movement,  by  which,  in 
France,  the  Revolution  was  preceded.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Germans,  notwithstanding 
a  few  eminent  names,  such  as  Kepler  and  Leibnitz,  had 
BO  Uteiiature  of  real  value ;  and  the  first  impetus  which 
they  received,  was  caused  by  their  contact  with  the  French 
intellect,  and  by  the  influence  of  those  eminent  French- 
men who,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  flocked  to 
Berlin,®  a  city  which  has  ever  since  been  the  head-quarters 
of  philosophy  and  science.  From  this  there  have  resulted 
some  very  important  circumstances,  which  I  can  here  only 
briefly  indicate.  The  German  intellect,  stimulated  by  the 
French  into  a  sudden  growth,  has  been  irregularly  deve- 
loped ;  and  thus  hurried  into  an  activity  greater  than  the 


*  The  histoTj  of  tiuB  remarkable,  tfaofugh  Bhort-lived,  union  between  the 
l^renoh  and  G^man  inteUects  will  be  traced  in  the  next  volume ;  but  its 
first  great  effect,  in  stimulating,  or  rather  in  creating,  the  German  litenture, 
ja  noticed  by  one  of  the  most  learned  of  their  own  writers :  **  Denn  ^es- 
Uieiis  war  su  diesen  Gegenst&nden  immer  die  lateinische  fibrache  gebraucht, 
und  die  Muttersprache  zu  wenig  cultivirt  worden,  andemtheils  wurden  diese 
Schriften  auch  meistentheils  nur  yon  Gelehrten,  und  zwar  Universit&tsge- 
lehrten,  fur  welohe  ne  auch  hauptaichlich  bestimmt  waren,  geksen.  G^en 
die  Biitte  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  als  mehrere  englische  und  franz^- 
sische  Werke  gelesen  und  ubersetzt  wurden,  und  durch  die  Vorliebe  des 
K%iig8  von  Preussen  Friedridis  II.,  der  von  Franzosen  gebildet  worden  war, 
franaSsiadie  Gdehrte  besonders  geehrt  und  angestellt  wurden,  entstand  ebx 
Wetteifer  der  Deutschen,  auch  in  dem  schriftHchen  Vortrage  nioht  xuriick 
KU  bkibm,  und  die  Sprache  hob  sioh  bald  zu  einem  hohen  Grade  von  Voll- 
kommenheit,"  Tennemann,  Qeachichte  der  Philowophie^  vol.  xi.  pp.  286,  287. 
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average  civilization  of  the  country  requires.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  in  which 
we  find  so  wide  an  interval  between  the  highest  minds 
and  the  lowest  minds.  The  German  philosophere  possess 
a  learning,  and  a  reach  of  thought,  which  places  them  at 
the  head  of  the  civilized  world.  The  German  people  are 
more  superstitious,  more  prejudiced,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  care  which  the  government  takes  of  their  education, 
more  really  ignorant,  and  more  unfit  to  guide  themselves, 
than  are  the  inhabitants  either  of  France  or  of  England.® 
This  separation  and  divergence  of  the  two  classes  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  artificial  stimulus,  which  a  century 
ago  was  administered  to  one  of  the  classes,  and  which 
thus  disturbed  the  normal  proportions  of  society.  Owing 
to  this,  the  highest  intellects  have,  in  Germany,  so  out- 
stripped the  general  progress  of  the  nation,  that  there  is 
no  sympathy  between  the  two  parties ;  nor  are  there  at 
present  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  brought  into 
contact.  Their  great  authors  address  themselves,  not  to 
their  country,  but  to  each  other.     They  are  sure  of  a  se- 

*  A  popular  view  of  the  system  of  national  education  established  in  Ger- 
many, wilt  be  found  in  Kay'i  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  PeopU 
of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-344.  But  Mr.  Kay,  like  most  literary  men,  over- 
rates the  advantages  of  literary  acquirements,  and  underrates  that  education 
of  the  faculties  which  neither  books  nor  sdiools  can  impart  to  a  people  who 
are  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  civil  and  political  rights.  In  the  history 
of  the  protective  spirit  (chaps,  iz.  and  x.  of  the  present  volume),  I  shaU  re- 
turn to  this  subject,  in  connexion  with  France ;  and  in  the  next  volume  I 
shall  examine  it  in  regard  to  German  civilization.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  protest  against  the  account  Mr.  Eay  has  siven  of  the  results 
of  compulsory  education ;  an  agreeable  picture,  drawn  by  an  amiable  and 
inteUigent  writer,  but  of  the  inaccuracy  of  which  I  possess  decisive  evidence. 
Two  points  only  I  will  now  refer  to.  1st.  The  notorious  feet,  that  the  Ger- 
man people,  notwithstanding  their  so-called  education,  are  unfit  to  take 
any  share  in  political  matters,  and  have  no  aptitude  for  the  practical  and 
administrative  parts  of  government.  2d.  The  fact,  equaUy  notorious  to 
those  who  have  studied  tne  subject,  that  there  are  more  popular  supersti- 
tions in  Prussia,  the  most  educated  part  of  Germany,  than  there  are  in 
England  ;  and  that  the  tenacity  with  which  men  cling  to  them  is  greater  in 
Prussia  than  in  England.  For  illustration  of  the  practical  working,  in  in- 
dividual cases,  of  compulsory  education,  and  of  the  hardship  it  causes,  see 
a  scandalous  occurrence,  related  in  Laing^s  Notes  of  a  TravkUfy  8vo,  1842, 
p.  165,  first  series ;  and  on  the  physical  evils  produced  by  German  educa- 
tion, see  Phillim  on  Scrofula,  London,  1646,  pp.  253,  254,  where  there  is 
some  useful  eviaence  of  the  consequences  of ''  that  great  German  sin  of  over- 
regulation." 
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lect  and  learned  audience,  and  they  use  what,  in  reality, 
is  a  learned  language :  they  turn  their  mother-tongue 
into  a  dialect,  eloquent  indeed,  and  very  powerful,  but  so 
difficult,  so  subtle,  and  so  full  of  complicated  inversions, 
that  to  their  own  lower  classes  it  is  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible.^^ From  this,  there  have  arisen  some  of  the  most 
marked  peculiarities  of  German  literature.  For,  being 
deprived  of  ordinary  readers,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  influ- 
ence of  ordinary  prejudice ;  and  hence,  it  has  displayed 
a  boldness  of  inquiry,  a  recklessness  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  a  disregard  of  traditional  opinions,  which  en- 
title it  to  the  highest  praise.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
same  circumstance  has  produced  that  absence  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  that  indifierence  to  material  and  physical 
interests,  for  which  the  German  literature  is  justly  cen- 
sured. As  a  matter  of  course,  all  this  has  widened  the 
original  breach,  and  increased  the  distance  which  separates 
the  great  German  thinkers  from  that  dull  and  plodding 
class,  which,  though  it  lies  immediately  beneath*them,  still 
remains  uninfluenced  by  their  knowledge,  and  uncheered 
by  the  glow  and  fire  of  their  genius. 

^*  This  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Laing,  by  far  the  ablest  traveller  who  has 
published  observations  on  European  society :  ^^  (German  authors,  both  the 
philosophic  and  the  poetic,  address  themselves  to  a  public  far  more  in- 
tellectual, and  more  highly  cultivated,  than  our  reading  public In 

our  literature,  the  most  obscure  and  abstruse  of  metaphysical  or  philoso* 
phical  writers  take  the  pMic  mind  in  a  far  hvjer  state,  simply  cognisant  of 
the  meaning  of  language,  and  possessed  of  the  ordinary  reasoning  powers. 
....  The  social  influence  of  German  literature  is,  consequently,  confined 
within  a  narrower  circle.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  lower,  or 
even  of  the  middle  classes  in  active  life,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or 
leisure  to  screw  their  faculties  up  to  the  pitch-note  of  their  great  writers. 
The  reading  public  must  devote  much  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  tone 
of  feeling,  and  of  imagination,  necessary  to  follow  the  writing  public.  The 
social  economist  finds  accordingly  in  Germany  the  most  extraordinary  dull- 
ness, inertness  of  mind,  and  ignorance,  below  a  certain  level,  with  the  most 
extraordinary  intellectual  development,  learning,  and  genius,  at  or  above 
it."  Laing'a  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  first  series,  pp.  266,  267.  The  same  acute 
.  observer  says  in  a  later  work  {Notes,  third  series,  8vo,  1862,  p.  12) :  "  The 
two  classes  speak  and  think  in  different  languages.  The  cultivated  German 
language,  the  language  of  German  literature,  is  not  the  language  of  the 
common  man,  nor  even  of  the  man  far  up  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society, — 
the  farmer,  tradesman,  shopkeeper."  See  also  pp.  351,  362,  364.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  so  clear  and  vigorous  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Laing  evidently  is,  should 
have  fEuled  in  detecting  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon. 
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In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  civilization 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  We  see  a  country,  of  which 
it  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  no  other  are  there  so  few 
men  of  great  learning,  and  so  few  men  of  great  ignorance.^^ 
In  Germany,  the  speculative  classes  and  the  practical 
classes  are  altogether  disunited;  in  America,  they  are 
altogether  fiised.  In  Germany,  nearly  every  year  brings 
forward  new  discoveries,  new  philosophies,  new  means  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged. 
In  America,  «uch  inquiries  are  almost  entirely  neglected  : 
since  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  no  great  metaphy- 
sician has  appeared ;  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
physical  science  ;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  juris- 
prudence,^^ scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done  for  those 
vast  subjects  on  which  the  Gennans  are  incessantly  la- 
bouring. The  stock  of  American  knowledge  is  small, 
but  it  is  spread  through  all  classes  ;  the  stock  of  German 
knowledge  is  immense,  but  it  is  confined  to  one  class. 
Which  of  these  two  forms  of  civilization  is  the  more  ad- 
vantageous, is  a  question  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to 
decide.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  that  in 
Germany,  there  is  a  serious  failure  in  the  diflFusion  of 
knowledge ;  and,  in  America,  a  no  less  serious  one  in  its 

"  '^  Je  ne  penee  pas  qu'il  j  ait  de  pays  dans  le  monde  oil,  proportion 
gard6e  avec  la  population,  il  se  trouye  aussi  peu  d'i^orants  et  moins  de 
savanti  qu'en  Am6rique."  Tooqiieville  de  la  BemocrcUte  en  Amirique,  vol.  L 
p.  91. 

^^  The  causes  of  this  exception  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  in  the  next 
volume ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  that,  as  earlj  as  1775,  Burke  was 
struck  by  the  partiality  of  the  Americans  for  works  on  law.  See  Burke's 
Speech,  in  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xviii.  p.  495 ;  or  in  Burke'e  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  188.  He  says :  ''  In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law 
BO  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and  powerful ;  and  in 
most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent 
to  the  Congress  were  lawyers.  But  aU  who  read, — and  most  do  read, — 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  have  been  told  by 
an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of 
popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the 
plantations.  The  colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the  way  of  printing  them 
for  their  own  use.  I  hear  that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  in  America  as  in  England. "  Of  this  state  of  society,  the  great 
works  of  Kent  and  Stoir  were,  at  a  later  period,  the  natural  result.  On  the 
respect  at  present  £elt  for  the  legal  profession,  see  LyeU's  Second  Visit  to  the 
United  States,  1849,  voL  L  p.  45 ;  and  as  to  the  judges^  Combe's  N,  America, 
vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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accumulation.  And  as  civilization  is  regulated  by  the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident 
that  no  country  can  even  approach  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivating  one  of  these  conditions  to 
an  excess,  it  neglects  the  cultivation  of  the  other.  In- 
deed, from  this  want  of -balance  and  equilibrium  between 
the  two  elements  of  civilization,  there  have  arisen  in 
America  and  in  Germany  those  great  but  opposite  evils, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  be  easily  remedied  ;  and 
which,  until  remedied,  will  certainly  retard  the  progress 
of  both  countries,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  advan- 
tages which  such  one-sided  energy  does  for  the  moment 
always  procure. 

I  have  very  briefly,  but  I  hope  fairly,  and  certainly 
with  no  conscious  partiality,  endeavoured  to  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  the  history  of  the  four  leading  countries 
of  the  world.  As  to  the  real  greatness  of  the  countries 
themselves,  I,  offer  no  opinion ;  because  each  considers 
itself  to  be  the  first.  But,  unless  the  facts  I  have  stated 
can  be  controverted,  it  certainly  follows,  that  the  history 
of  England  is,  to  the  philosopher,  more  valuable  than  any 
other ;  because  he  can  more  clearly  see  in  it  the  accumu- 
lation and  diffusion  of  knowledge  going  hand-in-hand ;  be- 
cause that  knowledge  has  been  less  influenced  by  foreign 
and  external  agencies ;  and  because  it  has  been  less  inter- 
fered with,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  those  powerful, 
but  frequently  incompetent  men,  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  is  intrusted. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and  not  at 
all  from  those  motives  which  are  dignified  with  the  name 
of  patriotism,  that  I  have  determined  to  write  the  history 
of  my  own  country,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other ; 
and  to  write  it  in  a  manner  as  complete,  and  as  exhaus- 
tive, as  the  materials  which  are  now  extant  will  enable 
me  to  do.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  already 
stated,  render  it  impossible  to  discover  the  laws  of  society 
solely  by  studying  the  history  of  a  single  nation,  I  have 
drawn  up  the  present  Introduction,  in  order  to  obviate 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  great  subject  is 
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surrounded.  In  the  earlier  chapters,  I  have  attempted 
to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  subject  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible  basis  upon  which  it 
can  rest.  With  this  view,  I  have  looked  at  civilization 
as  broken  into- two  vast  divisions  :  the  European  division, 
in  which  Man  is  more  powerfuL  than  Nature  ;  and  the 
non-European  division,  in  which  Nature  is  more  powerful 
than  Man.  This  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  na- 
tional progress,  in  connexion  with  popular  liberty,  could 
have  originated  in  no  part  of  the  world  except  in  Europe ; 
where,  therefore,  the  rise  of  real  civilization,  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  human  mind  upon  the  forces  of 
nature,  are  alone  to  be  studied.  The  superiority  of  the 
mental  laws  over  the  physical,  being  thus  recognized  as 
the  groundwork  of  European  history,  the  next  step  has 
been,  to  resolve  the  mental  laws  into  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, and  prove  the  superior  influence  of  the  intellectual 
ones  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  .Man.  These  gene- 
ralizations appear  to  me  the  essential  preliminaries  of  his- 
tory, considered  as  a  science ;  and,  in  order  to  connect 
them  with  the  special  history  of  England,  we  have  now 
merely  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  condition  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  as,  until  that  is  done,  the  annals  of  any 
people  can  only  present  an  empirical  succession  of  events^ . 
connected  by  such  stray  and  casual  links  as  are  devised 
by  diflFerent  writers,  according  to  their  different  prin- 
ciples. The  remaining  part  of  this  Introduction  will, 
therefore,  be  chiefly  occupied  in  completing  the  scheme 
I  have  sketched,  by  investigating  the  history  of  various 
countries  in  reference  to  those  intellectual  peculiarities 
on  which  the  history  of  our  own  country  supplies  no  ade- 
quate information.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  has  been  far  more  rapid  than 
in  England ;  the  laws  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
may,  on  that  account,  be  most  conveniently  studied  in 
German  history,  and  then  applied  deductively  to  the 
history  of  England.  In  the  same  way,  the  Americans 
have  diflSised  their  knowledge  much  more  completely  than 
we  have  done ;  I,  therefore,  purpose  to  explain  some  of 
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the  phenomena  of  English  civilization  hy  those  laws  of 
difinsion,  of  which,  in  American  civilization,  the  workings 
may  be  most  clearly  seen,  and  hence  the  discovery  most 
easily  made.  Again,  inasmuch  as  France  is  the  most 
civilized  country  in  which  the  protective  spirit  is  J^ery 
powerful,  we  may  trace  the  occult  tendencies  of  that 
spirit  among  ourselves,  by  studying  its  obvious  tendencies 
among  o]ir  neighbours.  With  this  view,  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  French  history,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
tective principle,  by  showing  the  injury  it  has  inflicted  on 
a  very  able  and  enUghtened  people.  And,  in  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  French  Kevolution,  I  shall  point  out  how  that 
great  event  was  a  reaction  against  the  protective  spirit ; 
while,  as  the  materials  for  the  reaction  were  drawn  from 
England,  we  shall  also  see  in  it  the  way  in  which  the 
intellect  of  one  country  acts  upon  the  intellect  of  another; 
and  we  shall  arrive  at  some  results  respecting  that  in- 
terchange of  ideas  which  is  likely  to  become  the  most 
important  regulator  of  European  aSairs.  This  will  throw 
much  Ught  on  the  laws  of  international  thought ;  and,  in 
connexion  with  it,  two  separate  chapters  will  be  devoted 
to  a  History  of  the  Protective  Spirit,  and  an  Examination 
of  its  relative  intensity  in  France  and  England.  But  the 
French,  as  a  people,  have,  since  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  been  remarkably  free  from 
superstition  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  their  go- 
vernment, they  are  very  averse  to  ecclesiastical  power : 
so  that,  although  fheir  history  displays  the  protective 
principle  in  its  political  form,  it  supplies  little  evidence 
respecting  its  religious  form  ;  while,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, the  evidence  is  also  scanty.  Hence,  my  intention 
is,  to  give  a  view  of  Spanish  history ;  because  in  it  we 
may  trace  the  full  results  of  that  protection  against 
error  which  the  spiritual  classes  are  always  eager  to  af- 
ford. In  Spain,  the  church  has,  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, possessed  more  authority,  and  the  clergy  have 
been  more  influential,  both  with  the  people  and  the  go- 
vernment, than  in  aily*  other  country ;  it  will,  therefore, 
be   convenient  to  study  in  Spain  the  laws  of  ecclesi- 
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astical  development,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  de- 
velopment affects  the  national  interests.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, which  operates  on  the  intellectual  progress  of 
a  nation,  is  the  method  of  investigation  that  its  ablest 
men  habitually  employ.  This  method  can  only  be  one 
of  two  kinds ;  it  must  be  either  inductive,  or  deductive. 
Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  different  form  of  civilization, 
and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  different  style  of  thought, 
particularly  in  regard  to  religion  and  science.  These  dif- 
ferences are  of  such  immense,  importance,  that,  until  their 
laws  are  known,  w^  cannot  be  said  to  understand  the 
real  history  of  past  events.  Now,  the  two  extremes  of 
the  difference  are,  undoubtedly,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  ;  the  Germans  being'  pre-eminently  deductive,  the 
Americans  inductive.  But  Germany  and  America  are, 
in  so  many  other  respects,  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  that  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  study  the  ope- 
rations of  the  deductive  and  inductive  spirit  in  coun- 
tries between  which  a  closer  analogy  exists  ;  because  the 
greater  the  similarity  between  two  nations,  the  more 
easily  can  we  trace  the  consequences  of  any  single  di- 
vergence, and  the  more  conspicuous  do  the  laws  of  that 
divergence  become.  Such  an  opportunity  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  as  compared  with  that  of  England. 
Here  we  have  two  nations,  bordering  on  each  other, 
speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  literature, 
and  knit  together  by  the  same  interests.  And  yet  it  is 
a  truth,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention,  but  the 
proof  of  which.  I  shall  fully  detail,  that  until  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  the  Scotch  intellect  has  been  even 
more  entirely  deductive  than  the  En^ish  intellect  has 
been  inductive.  The  inductive  tendencies  of  the  English 
mind,  and  the  almost  superstitious  reverence  with  which 
we  cling  to  them,  have  been  noticed  with  regret  by  a  few, 
and  a  very  few,  of  our  ablest  men.^^  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Scotland,  particularly  during  the  eighteenth  century, 

^  Particularly  Coleridge  and  Mr.  John  Mill.  But,  with  the  greatest 
possible  respect  for  Mr.  Mill's  profound  work  on  Logic,  I  must  venture  to 
think  that  he  has  ascribed  too  much  to  the  influence  of  Bacon  in  encour- 
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the  great  thinkers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  the 
deductive  method.  Now,  the  characteristic  of  deduction, 
when  applied  to  branches  of  knowledge  not  yet  ripe  for 
it,  is»  that  it  increases  the  number  of  hypotheses  from 
which  we  reason  downwards,  and  brings  into  disrepute 
the  slow  and  patient  ascent  peculiar  to  inductive  in- 
quiry. This  desire  to  grasp  at  truth  by  speculative,  and, 
as  it  were,  foregone  conclusions,  has  often  led  the  way  to 
great  discoveries ;  and  no  one,  properly  instructed,  will 
deny  its  immense  value.  But  .when  it  is  universally  fol- 
lowed, there  is  imminent  danger  lest  the  observation  of 
mere  empirical  uniformities  should  be  neglected ;  and  lest 
thinking  men  should  grow  impatient  at  those  small  and 
proximate  generalizations^  which,  according  to  the  in- 
ductive scheme,  must  invariably  precede  the  larger  and 
higher  ones.  Whenever  this  impatience  actually  occurs, 
there  is  produced  serious  mischief.  For  these  lower  ge- 
nendizations  form  a  neutral  ground,  which  speculative 
minds  and  practical  minds  possess  m  common,  and  on 
which  they  meet*  If  this  ground  is  cut  away,  the  meet- 
ing is  impossible.  In  such  case,  there  arises  among  the 
scientific  classes  an  undue  contempt  for  inferences  which 
the  experience  of  the  vulgar  has  drawn,  but  of  which 
the  laws  seem  inexplicable ;  while,  among  the  practical 
classes,  there  arises  a  disregard  of  speculations  so  wide, 
00  magnificent,  and  of  which  the  intermediate  and  pre- 
liminary steps  are  hidden  from  their  giSKze.  The  results 
of  this  in  Scotland  are  highly  curious^  and  are,  in  several 
respects,  similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  Germany ; 
since  in  both  countries  the  intellectual  classes  have  long 
been  remarkable  for  their  boldness  of  investigation  and 
th^r  freedom  from  prejudice^  and  the  people  at  large 
equally  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  superstitions 
and  the  strength  of  their  prejudices.  In  Scotland,  this 
is  even  more  striking  than  in  Germany ;  because  the 
Scotch,  owing  to  causes  which  have  been  little  studied, 

aging  the  induotive  spirit,  and  too  little  to  those  other  circumstances  which 
^ve  rise  to  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  to  which  tiiat  philo8q>hy  owes 
its  success. 
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are,  in  practical  matters,  not  only  industrious  and  provi- 
dent, but  singularly  shrewd.  This,  however,  in  the  higher 
departments  of  life,  has  availed  them  nothing  ;  and,  while 
there  is  no  country  which  possesses  a  more  original,  in- 
quisitive, and  innovating  literature  than  Scotland  does,  so 
also  is  there  no  country,  equally  civiKzed,  in  which  so  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  lingers,  in  which  so 
many  absurdities  are  still  believed,  and  in  which  it  would 
be  so  easy  to  rouse  into  activity  the  old  feehngs  of  reli- 
gious intolerance. 

The  divergence,  and  indeed  the  hostility,  thus  esta- 
blished between  the  practical  and  speculative  classes,  is 
the  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  is 
partly  cause  and  partly  effect  of  the  predominance  of  the 
deductive  method.  For  this  descending  scheme  being  op- 
posed to  the  ascending  or  inductive  scheme,  neglects  those 
lower  generalizations  which  are  the  only  ones  that  both 
classes  understand,  and,  therefore,  the  only  ones  where 
they  sympathize  with  each  other.  The  inductive  method, 
as  popularized  by  Bacon,  gave  great  prominence  to  these 
lower  or  proximate  truths  7  and  this,  though  it  has  often 
made  the  intellectual  classes  in  England  too  utilitarian, 
has  at  all  events  saved  them  from  that  state  of  isolation 
in  which  they  would  otherwise  have  remained.  But  in 
Scotland  the  isolation  has  been  almost  complete,  because 
the  deductive  method  has  been  almost  universal.  Full 
evidence  of  this  will  be  collected  in  the  next  volume ;  but, 
that  I  may  not  leave  the  subject  entirely  without  illustra- 
tion, I  will  notice  very  briefly  the  principal  instances  that 
occurred  during  those  three  generations  in  which  Scotch 
literature  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

During  this  period,  which  comprises  nearly  a  century, 
the  tendency  was  so  unmistakeable,  as  to  form  a  striking 
phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  The  first 
great  symptom  was  a  movement  begun  by  Simson,  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  continued  by 
Stewart,  professor  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  These 
able  men  made  strenuous  eflForts  to  revive  the  pure  Greek 
geometry,   and   depreciate   the  algebraic   or   symbolical 
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analysis.^*  Hence  there  arose  among  them,  and  among 
their  disciples,  a  love  of  the  most  refined  methods  of  so- 
lution, and  a  contempt  for  those  easier,  but  less  elegant 
onas,  which  we  owe  to  algebra.^^  Here  we  clearly  see 
the  isolating  and  esoteric  character  of  a  scheme  which 
despises  what  ordinary  understandings  can  quickly  mas- 
ter, and  which  had  rather  proceed  from  the  ideal  to  the 
tangible,  than  mount  from  the  tangible  to  the  ideal.  Just 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  spirit  was  displayed,  in  another 
branch  of  inquiry,  by  Hutcheson,  who,  though  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  professor  there.  In  his  celebrated  moral  and  aesthetic 
researches,  he,  in  the  place  of  inductive  reasoning  from 
palpable  facts,  substituted  deductive  reasoning  fi-om  im- 
palpable principles ;  ignoring  the  immediate  and  practical 
suggestions  of  the  senses,  and  believing  that  by  a  hypo- 
thetical assumption  of  certain  laws,  he  could  descend  upon 
the  facts,  instead  of  rising  from  the  facts  in  order  to  learn 
the  laws.^^     His  philosophy  exercised  immense  influence 

"  Simson  was  appointed  in  1711 ;  and  even  before  he  began  to  lecture, 
he  drew  up  ^'  a  translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  L'Hospitars  Conic 
Sections,  in  which  geometrical  demonstrations  are  substituted  for  the  alge- 
braical of  the  original,  according  to  Mr.  Simson's  early  taste  on  this  sub* 
ject."  TraiVs  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Simaon,  1812,  4to,  p.  4.  This  was 
probably  the  rudiment  of  his  work  on  Conic  Sections,  published  in  1735. 
MoTituday  Histoire  de%  Mathhnatiqutay  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  On  the' difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  schemes,  there  are  some  ingenious,  though  perhaps 
scarcely  tenable,  remarks  in  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind^  vol.  li. 
pp.  354  seq.  and  p.  380.  See  also  Cortite^  PhUosophie  PoviHwy  vol.  i.  pp.  383- 
395.  Matthew  Stewart,  the  mathematical  professor  at  Edinburgh,  was  the 
&ther  of  Dugald.  See,  respecting  him  and  his  crusade  against  the  modem 
analysis.  Bowers  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  357-360, 
vol.  iii.  p.  249 ;  and  a  strange  passage  in  First  Report  of  the  British  Absocia- 
tian,  p.  59. 

"  One  of  Simson's  great  reasons  for  recommending  the  old  analysis,  was 
that  it  was  **  more  elegant"  than  the  comparatively  modem  practice  of  in*- 
troducing  algebi-aic  calculations  into  geometry.  See  Trail's  Simson,  1812, 
4to,  pp.  27,  67 ;  a  valuable  work,  which  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  hasty  life 
of  Simson,  calls  '^  a  very  learned  and  exceedingly  ill-written,  indeed  hardly 
readable"  book.  Brougham*s  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  482,  8vo, 
1845.  Br.  Trail's  style  is  clearer,  and  his  sentences  are  less  involved,  than 
Lord  Brougham's ;  and  he  had  moreover  the  great  advantage  of  understand- 
ing the  subject  upon  which  he  wrote. 

"  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  208)  says 
of  Hutcheson,  ^*To  him  may  also  be  ascribed  that  proneness  £>  multiply 
ultimate  and  original  principles  in  human  nature,  which  characterized  the 
Scottish  school  till  the  second  extinction  of  a  passion  for  metaphysicai 
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among  metaphysicians;^"^  and  his  method  of  working 
downwards,  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  was  adopted 
by  another  and  a  still  greater  Scotchman,  the  illustrious 
Adam  Smith.  How  Smith  favoured  the  deductive  form 
of  investigation,  is  apparent  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments,  likewise  in  his  Essay  on  Language}^  and  even  in  his 
fragment  on  the  History  of  Astronomy^  in  which  he,  from 
general  considerations,  undertook  to  prove  what  the  march 
of  astronomical  discovery  must  have  been,  instead  of  first 
ascertaining  what  it  had  been.^®  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
again,  is  entirely  deductive,  since  in  it  Smith  generalized 
the  laws  of  wealth,  not  from  the  phenomena  of  wealth, 
nor  from  statistical  statements,  but  from  the  phenomena 
of  selfishness ;  thus  making  a  deductive  appUcation  of  one 
Ret  of  mental  principles  to  the  whole  set  of  economical 
facts.^  The  illustrations  with  which  his  great  book  abounds 

speculation  in  Scotland.  '*  There  is  an  able  view  of  Hutcheson's  philosophy 
in  Ootisin^  ffistoire  de  la  PhUosophie,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  It.  pp.  31  seq.;  written 
with  clearness  and  eloquence,  but  perhaps  overpraising  Hutcheson. 

"  On  its  influence,  see  a  letter  from  Mackintosh  to  Parr,  in  Memoirs  of 
Mackintosh,  hj  his  Son,  vol.  i»  p.  334.  Compare  Letters  from  Warbwfon  to 
Burd,  pp.  37, 82. 

^  Which  is  added  to  his  Theory  of  Mord  Sentiments,  edit.  1822,  2 
volumes.  Compare  a  letter  which  smith  wrote  in  1763  on  the  origin  of 
language  (in  Niekdt^s  Literary  Mhutrations  of  the  Eighteenth  CevUury,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  615,  616),  which  exhibits,- on  a  small  scale,  t&e  same  treatment,  as 
distmguished  from  a  p;eneralization  of  the  &ct8  which  are  supplied  bv  a 
comprehensive  comparison  of  different  languages.  Dr.  Arnold  speaks  slighir 
inglj  of  such  investigations.  He  says,  '^  Attempts  to  explain  the  pheno* 
mena  of  language  a  priori  seem  to  me  unwise."  AmotcPs  MiseeUaneouB 
Works,  p.  386.  This  would  lead  into  a  discussion  too  long  for  a  note : 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  a  priori  inferences  are,  to  the  philologist, 
what  hypotheses  are  to  the  inductive  natural  philosopher;  and  if  this  be 
the  case,  they  are  extremely  important,  because  no  really  fruitful  experi- 
ment ever  can  be  made  umess  it  is  preceded  by  a  judicious  hvpothesxs. 
In  the  absence  of  such  an  hypothesis,  men  may  g^pe  in  the  dark  for  cen* 
turies,  accumulating  feusts  without  obtaining  knowledge. 

"  See,  for  instance,  his  attempt  to  prove,  from  general  reasonings  conr- 
ceming  the  human  mind,  that  there  was  a  necessary  relation  in  regard  to 
the  order  in  which  men  promulgated  the  system  of  concentric  spheres  aild 
that  of  eccentric  spheres  and  ^icycles.  History  of  Astrorumy,  in  Smith's 
Philosophical  Essays,  1796,  4to,  pp.  31,  36,  which  it  may  be  convenient  to 
isompare  with  Whewell's  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  1847,  vol.  iL 
pp.  63,  60,  61.  This  striking  fraj^ent  of  Adam  Smith's  is  probably  little 
resA  now ;  but  it  is  warmly  praised  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  philo- 
sophers, M.  A.  Comte,  in  his  PhUosophie  Positive,  vol.  vL  p.  319. 

"  The  two  writers  who  have  inquired  most  carefully  into  the  method 
.Which  political  economista  ought  to  follow,  are  Mr.  John  Mill  {Essays  on 
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are  no  part  of  the  real  argument :  they  are  subsequent 
to  the  conception ;  and  if  they  were  all  omitted,  the  work, 
though  less  interesting,  and  perhaps  less  influential,  would, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  be  equally  valuable.  To  give 
another  instance :  the  works  of  Hume,  his  metaphysical 
essays  alone  excepted,  are  all  deductive ;  his  profound 
economical  inquiries  are  essentially  a  priori,  and  might 
have  been  written  without  any  acquaintance  with  those 
details  of  trade  and  finance  from  which,  according  to  the 
inductive  scheme,  they  should  have  been  generaUzed.^^ 
Thus,  too,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Religion,  he  endea* 
voured  simply  by  reflection,  and  independently  of  evi- 
dence, to  institute  a  purely  speculative  investigation  into 
the  origin  of  religious  opinions-^     In  the  same  way,  in 

Un9eUUd  Questions  of  Political  Mc^mrnVy  1844,  pp.  120-164)  and  Mr.  Rae 
y^cw  Principles  of  P(iitical  JSconomjf,  1834.  pp.  328-361).  Mr.  Bae,  in  his 
ingenious  work,  objects  to  Adam  Smith  that  he  transgressed  the  rules  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  thus  prevented  his  inferences  &om  being  as 
yali^ble  as  thejr  woi^ui  have  been  if  he  had  treated  hi^  subject  inductively. 
But  Mr.  MiU,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  has  proved  that  the  deductive 
plan  is  the  only  ope  by  which  political  economy  can  be  raised  to  a  science. 
He  9ay8,  p.  143,  political  economy  is  *^  essentially  an  abstract  scienice,  and 
its  method  is  the  method  a  priori;''  and  at  p.  146,  that  the  a  posteriori 
method  is  ^'  altogether  inefficacious.'^  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  modem 
theory  of  rent,  which  is  now  the  corner-stone  of  political  economy,  was  got 
at,  not  by  generalizing  economical  facts,  but  by  reasoning  downwards  after 
the  manner  of  geometricians.  Indeed,  those  who  oppose  the  theory  of  rent, 
always  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  bv  Bsusts ;  and  then,  with 
Gompjiete  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  method,  they  infer  tbat  therefore 
jthe  theory  is  wrong.  See,  tor  instance,  Jofies  on  the  DistribiUion  of  Wealth, 
Svo,  1831 ;  a  book  containing  some  interesting  facts,  but  vitiated  by  this 
4»pital  defect  of  method.  See  also  Journal  o/tStatisticcU  Society,  vol.  L  p. 
317,  vol.  vi.  p.  322 ;  where  it  is  said  that  economical  theories  should  be 
generalized  from  stati8ti<^  fiicts.  Compare  voL  xvii.  p.  116,  voL  xviiL 
p.  101. 

'^  A  striking  instance  has  lately  come  to  light  of  the  sagacity  with  which 
Hume  employed  this  method.  See  Burton's  Life  and  Correspo-ndence  of 
Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  486 ;  where  we  find,  that  immediately  Hume  had  read  the 
Wealth  of  Natwns,  he  detected  Smith's  error  concerning  rent  being  an  ele- 
ment of  price :  so  that  it  now  appears  that  Hume  was  the  first  to  make  this 
great  discovery,  as  iiir  as  the  idea  is  concerned ;  though  Rioaxdo  has  the 
merit  of  proving  it. 

"  The  historical  &cts  he  introduces  are  merely  illustrations ;  as  any  one 
will  see  who  will  r&dA  The  Natural  History  of  Bdigion,  in  Hume's  PhUos, 
Works,  Edinb.  1826,  vol.  iv.  pp.  435-513.  I  may  mention,  that  there  is  a 
considerable  similarity  between  the  views  advocated  in  this  remarkable  essay 
and  the  religious  stages  of  Comte's  Philosophic  Positive;  for  Hume's  early 
form  of  polytheism  is  evidently  the  same  aa  M.  Comte*s  fetichiam,  firom 
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his  History  of  England^  instead  of  first  collecting  the 
evidence,  and  then  drawing  inferences  from  it,  he  began 
by  assuming  that  the  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  government  must  have  followed  a  certain  order,  and 
he  either  neglected  or  distorted  the  facts  by  which  this 
supposition  was  contradicted.^  These  different  writers, 
though  varying  in  their  principles,  and  in  the  subjects 
they  studied,  were  all  agreed  as  to  their  method ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  were  all  agreed  to  investigate  truth  rather  by 
descent  than  by  ascent.  The  immense  social  importance 
of  this  peculiarity,  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  volume, 
where  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  it  affected  the 
national  civilization,  and  caused  some  curious  contrasts 
with  the  opposite,  and  more  empirical,  character  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  In  the  mean  time,  and  merely  to  state 
what  will  be  hereafter  proved,  I  may  add,  that  the  de- 
ductive method  was  employed,  not  only  by  those  eminent 
Scotchmen  I  have  mentioned,  but  was  carried  into  the 
speculative  History  of  Civil  Society  by  Ferguson ;  into  the 
study  of  legislation  by  Mill;  into  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence by  Mackintosh  ;  into  geology  by  Hutton  ;  into 
thermptics   by  Black   and   Leslie  ;    into   physiology  by 

which  both  these  writers  believe  that  monotheism  subsequentlj  arose,  as  a 
later  and  more  refined  abstraction.  That  this  was  the  course  adopted  by  the 
human  mind,  is  highly  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  learned  researches 
of  Mr.  Grote.  See  his  Hutory  of  QreecCy  vol.  i.  pp.  462,  497,  vol.  v.  p.  22. 
The  opposite  and  more  popular  opinion,  of  monotheism  preceding  idolatry, 
was  held  by  most  of  the  great  earlier  writers,  and  is  defended  by  many 
modems,  and  among  others  by  Dr.  Whewell  {Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  256), 
who  expresses  himself  with  considerable  confidence :  see  also  Letters  from 
Warburton  to  Hurd,  p.  239.  Compare  ThiriwalVs  History  of  Greecey  vol.  i, 
p.  183,  Lond.  1835,  with  the  ''  einise  Funken  des  Monotfaeismus"  of  Kant, 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  in  Kant  s  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  455. 

^  That  is  to  say,  he  treated  historical  facts  as  merely  illustrative  of  cer- 
tain general  principles,  which  he  believed  could  be  proved  without  the  facts ; 
so  that,  as  M.  Schlosser  {History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  76)  well 
savB,  "  History  with  Hume  was  only  a  subordinate  pursuit,  only  a  means  by 
which  he  might  introduce  his  philosophy,**  Ac.  Considering,  how  little  is 
known  of  the  principles  which  govern  social  and  political  changes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tnat  Hume  was  premature  in  the  application  of  this  method; 
but  it  is  absurd  to  call  the  method  dishonest,  since  the  object  of  his  History 
was,  not  to  2^fove  conclusions,  but  to  tUustrate  them ;  and  he  therefore 
thought  himself  justified  in  selecting  the  Ulustrations.  I  am  simply  stating 
his  views,  without  at  all  defending  them ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  in  this 
respect  he  was  seriously  in  the  wrong. 
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llunter,  by  Alexander  Walker,  and  by  Charles  Bell ;  into 
pathology  by  Cullen ;  into  therapeutics  by  Brown  and 
Currie. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  purpose  to  follow  in 
the  present  Introduction,  and  by  means,  of  which  I  hope 
to  arrive  at  some  results  of  permanent  value.  For  by 
studying  different  principles  in  those  countries  where  they 
have  been  most  developed,  the  laws,  of  the  principles  will 
be  more  easily  unfolded  than  if  we  had.  studied  them  in 
countries  where  they  are  very  obscure.  And,  inasmuch 
as  in  England,  civilization  has  followed  a  course  more 
orderly,  and  less  disturbed,  than  in  any  other  country,  it 
becomes  the  more  necessary,  in  writing  its  history,  to  use 
some  resources  like  those  which  I  have  suggested.  What 
makes  the  history  of  England  so  eminently  valuable  is, 
that  no  where  else  has  the  national  progress  been  so  little 
interfered  with,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  our  civilization  has,  by  this  means,  been  pre- 
served in  a  more  natural  and  healthy  state,  renders  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  study  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
liable,  by  observing  those  other  countries  where  social 
disease  is  more  rife.  The  security  and  the  durability  of 
civilization  must  depend  on  the  regularity  with  which  its 
elements  are  combined,  and  on  the  harmony  with  which 
they  work.  If  any  one  element  is  too  active,  the  whole 
composition  will  be  in  danger.  Hence  it  is,  that  although 
the  laws  of  the  composition  of  the  elements  will  be  best 
ascertained  wherever  we  can  find  the  composition  most 
complete,  we  must,  nevertheless^  search  for  the  laws  of 
each  separate  element,  wherever  we  can  find  the  element 
itself  most  active.  While,  therefore,  I  have  selected  the 
history  of  England,  as  that  in  which  the  harmony  of  the 
different  principles  has  been  longest  maintained,  I  have, 
precisely  on  that  account,  thought  it  advisable  to  study 
each  principle  separately  in  the.  country  where  it  has  been 
most  powerful,  and  where,  by  its  inordinate  development, 
the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure  has  been  disturbed. 

By  adopting  these  precautions,  we  shall  be  able  to 
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remove  many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  beset  the  study 
of  history.      Before,  however,  entering   that   wide   field 
which  now  lies  in  our  way,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  up 
some  preliminary  points,  which  I  have  not  yet  noticed, 
and  the  discussion  of  which  may  obviate  certain  objections 
that  might  otherwise  be  raised.     The  subjects  to  which  I 
allude,  are  ReUgion,  Literature,  and  Government :   three 
topics  of  vast  importance,  and  which,  in  the  opiniou  of 
many  persons,  are  the  prime  movers  of  human  affairs. 
That  this  opinion  is  altogetJier  erroneous,  will  be  amply 
proved  in  the  present  work ;  but  as  the  opinion  is  widely 
spread,  and   is  very  plausible,  it  is   necessajy  that  we 
should  at  once  come  to  some  understanding  respecting  it, 
and  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  that  influence,  which 
these  three  great  powers  do  actually  exercise  oyer  the 
progress  of  civilization. 
o    ,  yjLAy         Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  people 
y'^AJ   ^^^^  ^^^  entirely  to  themselves,  their  religion,  their  litera- 
^'^*.  i^J^    ture,  and  their  government  would  be,  not  the  causes  of 
^  ^^Ui^  their  civihzation,  but  the  effects  of  it.     Out  of  a  certain 
/Lui^c{  ^frU^onditiou  of  society,  certain  results  naturally  follow.    Those 
^  ^^^^^yie-^results  may,  no  doubt,  be  tampered  with  by  some  external 
ftfj-t^O^f^i^eiicy;  but  if  that  is  not  done,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
/^U>n  ^^  ^^highly  civiUzed  people,  accustomed  to  reason  and  to  doubt, 
:,'y\jM(d  H^^^sftbuld  ever  embrace  a  religion  of  which  the  glaring  ab- 
surdities set  reason  and  doubt  at  defiance.     There  are 
many  instances  of  nations  changing  their  religion,  but 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  progressive  country  voluntarily 
adopting  a  retrogressive  religion ;  neither  is  there  any 
example  of  a  declining  country  ameli(H*ating  its  religion. 
It  is  of  course  true,  that  a  good  reUgion  is  favourable  to 
civilization,  and  a  bad  one  unfavourable  to  it.     Unless, 
however,  there   is   some   interference   from   without,  no 
people  will  ever  discover  that  their  religion  is  bad,  until 
their  reason  tells  them  so ;  but  if  their  reason  is  inactive, 
and  their  knowledge  stationary,  the  discovery  will  never 
be  made.     A  country  that  continues  in  its  old  ignorance, 
will  always  remain  in  its  old  religion.     Surely  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  this,     A  very  ignorant  people  .will, 
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by  virtue  of  their  ignorance,  incline  towards  a  religion 
iiill  of  marvels ;  a  religion  which  boasts  of  innumerable 
gods,  and  which  ascribes  everj  occurrence  to  the  imme-* 
diate  authority  of  those  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
people  whose  knowledge  makes  them  better  judges  of 
evidence,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  that  most  d^oult 
task,  the  practice  of  doubting,  will  require  a  religion  less 
marvellous,  less  obtrusive ;  one  that  taxes  their  credulity 
less  heavily.  But  will  you,  therefore,  say,  that  the  bad- 
ness of  the  first  rdigion  causes  the  ignorance;  and  that 
the  goodness  of  the  second  religion  causes  the  knowledge? 
Will  you  say,  that  when  cme  event  precedes  another,  the 
one  which  comes  first  is  the  effect^  and  the  one  which 
follows  afterwards  is  the  cause  1  This  is  not  the  way  in 
which  men  reason  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  Ufe ;  and  it 
»  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  reason  thus  respecting 
the  history  of  past  events. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  opinions  which  prevail 
in  any  period,  are  among  the  symptoms  by  which  that 
period  is  marked.  When  the  opinions  are  deeply  rooted, 
they  do,  no  doubt,  influence  the  conduct  of  men  ;  but  be* 
fore  they  can  be  deeply  rooted,  some  intellectual  change 
must  first  have  taken  place.  We  may  as  well  expect 
that  the  seed  should  quicken  in  the  barren  rock,  as  that 
a  mild  and  philosophic  religion  should  be  established 
among  ignorant  and  ferocious  savages.  Of  this  innu- 
merable experiments  have  been  made,  and  always  with 
the  same  result.  Men  of  excellent  intentions,  and  full 
of  a  fervent,  though  mistaken  zeal,  have  been,  and  still 
are,  attempting  to  propagate  their  own  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries.  By  strenuous 
and  unremitting  activity,  and  frequently  by  pi*omises, 
and  even  by  actual  gifts,  they  have,  in  many  cases,  per- 
suaded savage  communities  to  make  a  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion.  But  whoever  will  compare  the  tri- 
umphant reports  of  the  missionaries  with  the  long  chain 
of  evidence  supplied  by  competent  travellers,  will  soon 
find  that  such  profession  is  only  nominal,  and  that  these 
ignorant  tribes  have  adopted,  indeed,  the  ceremonies  of 
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the  new  religion,  but  have  by  no  means  adopted  the  re- 
ligion itself.  They  receive  the  externals,  but  there  they 
stop.  They  may  baptize  their  children ;  they  may  tfeke 
the  sacrament;  they  may  flock  to  the  church.  AH  this 
they  may  do,  and  yet  be  as  far  removed  from  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  as  when  they  bowed  the  knee  before  their 
former  idols.  The  rites  and  forms  of  a  religion  lie  on  the 
surface  ;  they  are  at  once  seen,  they  are  quickly  learned, 
easily  copied  by  those  who  are  unable  to  penetrate  to 
that  which  lies  beneath.  It  is  this  deeper  and  inward 
change  which  alone  is  durable ;  and  this  the  savage  can 
never  experience  while  he  is  sunk  in  an  ignorance  that 
levels  him  with  the  brutes  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
Remove  the  ignorance,  and  then  the  religion  may  enter. 
This  is  the  only  course  by  which  ultimate  benefit  can  be 
effected.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  barbarous  nations,  I  do  most  confidently  assert, 
that  there  is  no  well-attested  case  of  any  people  being 
permanently  converted  to  Christianity,  except  in  those 
very  few  instances  where  missionaries,  being  men  of  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  men  of  piety,  have  familiarized  the 
savage  with  habits  of  thought,  and,  by  thus  stimulating 
his  intellect,  have  prepared  him  for  the  reception  of  those 
religious  principles,  which,  without  such  stimulus,  he  could 
never  have  understood.^ 

**  A  writer  of  great  authority  has  made  some  remarks  on  this,  which 
are  worth  attending  to  :  "  Ce  fut  alors  que  les  J^suites  p6n6tr^rent  dans  la 
Chine  pour  y  prScher  r6yangile.  Ds  ne  tarddrent  pas  i,  s^apercevoir  qu'un 
des  moyeus  les  plus  efficaces  pour  s*y  maintenir,  en  attendant  le  moment 
que  le  ciel  avoit  marqu4  pour  6clairer  ce  vaste  empire,  6toit  d'6taler  des 
connoissances  astronomiques."  MorUuday  Histoire  des  MathimatiqueSy  vol.  i. 
p.  468 ;  and  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  686,  587.  Cuvier  delicately  hints  at  the  same 
conclusion.  He  says  of  Emery  :  "  II  se  souvenait  que  r6poque  od  le  chris- 
tianisme  a  fait  le  plus  de  conqudtes,  et  oii  ses  ministres  ont  obtenu  le  plus  de 
respect,  est  celle,  oil  ils  portaient  chez  les  peuples  convertis  les  lumi^res  des 
lettres,  en  mdme  temps  que  les  v6rit^  de  la  religion,  et  oil  ils  formaient  k 
la  fois  dans  les  nations  Tordre  le  plus  Eminent  et  le  plus  4clair6. "  Cuvier , 
Eloges  HietoriqueSy  vol.  iii.  p.  170.  Even  Southey  {Historif  of  Brazil,  vol. 
ii.  p.  378)  says :  ''  Missionaries  have  always  complained  of  the  fickleness  of 
their  converts ;  and  they  must  always  complain  of  it,  till  they  discover  that 
some  degree  of  civilization  must  precede  conversion,  or  at  least  accompany 
it."  And  see,  to  the  same  effect,  HalkeU*s  Notes  on  the  North- American 
IndianSy  pp.  352,  353 ;  and  Combers  North  America^  vol.  i.  p.  260,  vol.  ii. 
p.  353. 
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It  is  ia  this  way  that,  looking  at  things  upon  a  large 
scale,  the  religion  of  mankind  is  the  effect  of  their  im- 
pr<*rement,  not  the  cause  of  it.  But,  looking  at  things 
upon  a  small  scale,  or  taking  what  is  called  a  practical 
view  of  some  short  and  special  period,  circumstances  will 
occasionally  occur  which  disturb  this  general  order,  and 
apparently  reverse  the  natural  process.  And  this,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  can  only  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  men ;  who,  moved  by  the  minor  laws  which 
regulate  individual  actions,  are  able,  by  their  genius  or 
their  energy,  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  those 
greater  laws  which  regulate  large  societies.  Owing  to 
circumstances  still  unknown,  there  appear,  from  time  to 
time,  great  thinkers,  who,  devoting  their  lives  to  a  single 
purpose,  are  able  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  mankind, 
and  to  produce  a  religion  or  a  philosophy,  by  which  im- 
portant effects  are  eventually  brought  about.  But  if  we 
look  into  history,  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  although  the 
origin  of  a  new  opinion  may  be  thus  due  to  a  single  man, 
the  result  which  the  new  opinion  produces  will  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  propa- 
gated. If  either  a  religion  or  a  philosophy  is  too  much 
in  advance  of  a  nation,  it  can  do  no  present  service,  but 
must  bide  its  time,  until  the  minds  of  men  are  ripe  for 
its  reception.  Of  this  innumerable  instances  will  occur 
to  most  readers.  Every  science  and  every  creed  has  had 
its  martyrs ;  men  exposed  to  obloquy,  or  even  to  death, 
because  they  knew  more  than  their  contemporaries,  and 
because  society  was  not  suflSciently  advanced  to  receive 
the  truths  which  they  communicated.  According  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs,  a  few  generations  pass  away, 
and  then  there  comes  a  period  when  these  very  truths 
are  looked  upon  as  commonplace  facts  ;  and  a  little  later, 
there  comes  another  period,  in  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  necessary,  and  even  the  dullest  intellects  wonder 
how  they  could  ever  have  been  denied.  This  is  what 
happens  when  the  human  mind  is  allowed  to  have  fair 
play,  and  to  exercise  itself,  with  tolerable  freedom,  in  the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.     If,  however, 
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by  violent,  and  therefore  by  artificial,  means,  this  same 
society  is  prevented  from  exercising  its  intellect,  then  the 
truths,  however  important  they  may  be,  can  nev^be 
received.  For  why  should  certain  truths  be  rejected  in 
one  age,  and  acknowledged  in  another  1  The  truths  re- 
main the  same  ;  their  ultimate  recognition  must,  there- 
fore, be  due  to  a  change  in  the  society  which  now  accepts 
what  it  had  before  despised.  Indeed,  history  is  full  of 
evidence  of  the  utter  inefficiency  even  of  the  noblest  prin- 
ciples, when  they  are  promulgated  among  a  very  igno- 
rant nation.  Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  One  God, 
taught  to  the  Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centu- 
ries altogether  inoperative.  The  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  had  not  yet  emerged  fi'om  barbarism ;  they 
were,  therefore,  unable  to  raise  their  minds  to  so  elevatecl 
a  conception.  Like  all  other  barbarians,  they  craved  after 
a  religion  which  would  feed  their  credulity  with  incessant 
wonders  ;  and  which,  instead  of  abstracting  the  Deity  to 
a  single  essence,  would  multiply  their  gods  until  they 
covered  every  field,  and  swarmed  in  every  forest.  This 
is  the  idolatry,  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance ; 
and  this  it  is  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  perpetually  re- 
curring. Notwithstanding  the  most  severe  and  \mremit- 
ting  punishments,  they,  at  every  opportunity,  abandoned 
that  pure  theism  which  their  minds  were  too  backward  to 
receive,  and  relapsed  into  superstitions  which  they  could 
more  easily  understand, — into  the  worship  of  the  golden 
caJf,  and  the  adoration  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Now,  and 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  they  have  long  ceased  to  do  these 
things.  And  why  1  Not  because  their  religious  feelings 
are  more  easily  aroused,  or  their  religious  fears  more  often 
excited.  So  far  from  this,  they  are  dissevered  from  their 
old  associations ;  they  have  lost  for  ever  those  scenes  by 
which  men  might  well  have  been  moved.  They  are  no 
longor  influenced  by  those  causes  which  inspired  emotions, 
sometimes  of  terror,  sometimes  of  gratitude.  They  no 
longer  witness  the  pillar  of  cloud  by. day,  or  the  pillar  of 
fire  by  night ;  they  no  logger  see  the  Law  being  given 
from  Binai,  nor  do  they  hear  the  thunder  rolling  from 
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Horeb.  In  the  presence  of  these  great  appeals,  they 
remained  idolaters  in  their  hearts,  and  whenever  an  op- 
po||Hnity  occurred,  they  became  idolaters  in  their  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  they  did  because  they  were  in  that  state 
of  barbarism,  of  which  idolatry  is  the  natural  product.  To 
what  possible  circumstance  can  their  subsequent  change 
be  ascribed,  except  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Hebrews, 
like  all  other  people,  as  they  advanced  in  civilization, 
began  to  abstract  and  refine  their  religion,  and,  despising 
the  old  worship  of  many  gods,  thus  by  slow  degrees  ele- 
vated their  minds  to  that  steady  perception  of  One  Great 
Cause,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  it  had  been  vainly  at- 
tempted to  impress  upon  them  1 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the  opinions 
of  a  people  and  their  knowledge  ;  and  thus  necessary  is 
it  -that,  so  far  as  nations  are  concerned,  intellectual  acti- 
vity should  precede  religious  improvement.  If  we  require 
further  illustrations  of  this  important  truth,  we  shall  find 
them  in  the  events  which  occurred  in  Europe  soon  after 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The  Romans  were,  with 
rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  race  ;  feroci- 
ous, dissolute,  and  cruel.  For  such  a  people,  Polytheism 
was  the  natural  creed ;  and  we  read,  accordingly,  that 
they  practised  an  idolatry  which  a  few  great  thinkers, 
and  only  a  few,  ventured  to  despise.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion, falling  among  these  men,  found  them  unable  to 
.appreciate  its  sublime  and  admirable  doctrines.  And 
when,  a  little  later,  Europe  was  overrun  by  fresh  immi- 
grations, the  invaders,  who  were  even  more  barbarous 
than  the  Romans,  brought  with  them  those  superstitions 
which  were  suited  to  their  actual  condition.  •  It  was  upon 
the  materials  arising  from  these  two  sources  that  Chris- 
tianity was  now  called  to  do  her  work.  The  result  is 
most  remarkable.  For  after  the  new  religion  seemed  to 
have  carried  all  before  it,  and  had  received  the  homage 
of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  it  was  soon  found  that  nothing 
had  been  really  effected.  It  was  soon  found  that  society 
was  in  that  early  stage  in  which  superstition  is  inevitable ; 
and  in  which  men,  if  they  do  not  have  it  in  one  form,  will 
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have  it  in  another.  It  was  in  vain  that  Christianity  taught 
a  simple  doctrine,  and  enjoined  a  simple  worship.  The 
minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so  great  a  step^nd 
required  more  complicated  forms,  and  a  more  complicated 
belief.  What  followed  is  well  known  to  the  students  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  superstition  of  Europe,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  was  only  turned  into  a  fresh  channel 
The  new  religion  was  corrupted  by  the  old  foUies.  The 
adoration  of  idols  was  succeeded  by  the  adoration  of  saints; 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  was  substituted  for  the  worship 
of  Cybele  ;^  Pagan  ceremonies  were  esfcabhshed  in  Chris- 
tian churches ;  not  only  the  mummeries  of  idolatry,  but 
likewise  its  doctrines,  were  quickly  added,  and  were  in- 
corporated and  worked  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  religion ; 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  Christianity 
exhibited  so  grotesque  and  hideous  a  form,  that  its  best 
features  were  lost,  and  the  lineaments  of  its  earlier  love- 
liness altogether  destroyed.^ 

After  some  centuries  were  passed,  Christianity  slowly 
emerged  from  these  corruptions ;  many  of  which,  however, 
even  the  most  civilized  countries  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  throw  oft'.^^  Indeed,  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect 
even  the  beginning  of  a  reform,  until  the  European  in- 
tellect was,  in  some  degree,  roused  from  its  lethargy. 
The  knowledge  of  men,  gradually  a4vancing,  made  them 
indignant  at  superstitions  which  they  had  formerly  ad^ 
mired.     The  way  in  which  their  indignation  increased, 

^  This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  25th  of  March,  which 
is  now  called  Lady-day,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was,  in  Pagan  times, 
called  Hilaria,  and  was  dedicated  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Com'- 
pare  BlutU's  Vesiiges  of  AnvdeM  MannerSy  Svo,  1823,  pp.  61-66,  with  Hamp^ 
8on*9  Medii  JEvi  KaJ^ndarium,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  b^^  177. 

*"  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  two  best  English  books  are.  Middle- 
t<yrC8  Letter  from  RoTm,  and  Prieitlejf%  Historu  of  the  Con-uptwns  of  Chris- 
tianity  ;  the  former  work  being  chiefly  yaluaole  for  ritual  corruptions,  the 
latter  work  for  doctrinal  ones.  BVwmb  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  is  also 
worth  reading ;  but  is  very  inferior  to  the  two  treatises  just  named,  and  is 
conceived  in  a  much  narrower  spirit. 

"  The  large  amount  of  Paganism  which  still  exists  in  every  Christian 
sect,  forms  an  argument  against  an  ingenious  distinction  which  M.  Bunsen 
has  made  between  the  change  of  a  religion  and  that  of  a  language ;  altera- 
tions in  a  religion  being,  as  he  supposes,  always  more  abrupt  than  those  iu 
a  language.  Bunsen' s  Sgypty  vol.  i.  pp.  358,  359. 
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until,  iu  the  sixteenth  century,  it  broke  out  into  that 
great  event  which  is  well  called  the  Reformation,  forms 
on^>f  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  modern  history. 
Bu^for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  enough  to  keep  in  mind 
the  memorable  and  important  fact,  that  for  centuries  after 
Christianity  was  the  established  religion  of  Europe,  it  failed 
to  bear  its  natural  fruit,  because  its  lot  was  cast  among 
a  people  whose  ignorance  compelled  them  to  be  supersti- 
tious, and  who,  on  account  of  their  superstition,  defaced 
a  system  which,  in  its  original  purity,  they  were  unable 
to  receive.^ 

Indeed,  in  every  page  of  history,  we  meet  with  fresh 
evidence  of  the  Uttle  eflfect  religious  doctrines  can  produce 
upon  a  people,  unless  preceded  by  intellectual  culture. 
The  influence  exercised  by  Protestantism,  as  compared 
with  Catholicism,  affords  an  interesting  example  of  this. 
The  Catholic  religion  bears  to  the  Protestant  reUgion 
exactly  the  same  relation  that  the  Dark  Ages  bear  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  Dark  Ages,  men  were  cre- 
dulous and  ignorant ;  they  therefore  produced  a  religion 
which  required  great  belief  and  little  knowledge.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  their  creduhty  and  ignorance,  though 
still  considerable,  were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  organize  a  religion  suited  to  their 
altered  circumstances  :  a  rehgion  more  favourable  to  free 
inquiry ;  a  religion  less  full  of  miracles,  saints,  legends, 
and  idols ;  a  religion  of  which  the  ceremonies  were  less 
frequent,  and  less  burdensome ;  a  religion  which  should 
discourage  penance,  fasting,  confession,  celibacy,  and  those 
other  mortifications  which  had  long  been  universal.  All 
this  was  done  by  the  estabUshment  of  Protestantism ;  a 

»  It  was  neces^iry,  saya  M.  Maury,  that  the  church  "se  rapprochftt 
davautage  de  Tesprit  grossier,  inculte,  ignorant  du  barbare.'*  Maury^  Le- 
gendes  Pieuses  du  Moytn  Age,  p.  101.  An  exactly  similar  process  has  taken 
place  in  India,  where  the  Puranas  are  to  the  Yedas  what  the  works  of  the 
leathers  are  to  the  New  Testament.  Compare  Elpkinstone^s  History  of  Iiidia^ 
pp.  87,  88;  98 ;  WiUorCa  Preface  to  the  Vishnu  PuranOy  p.  vii. ;  and  Trans- 
€UtiaftM  of  Bombay  Society ^  vol.  L  p.  205.  So  that,  as  M.  Max  Miiller  well 
expresses  it,  the  ruranas  are  *'  a  secondary  formation  of  Indian  mythology." 
Miiller  en  the  Languages  of  Indian  in  Reports  of  British  Association  for  1847, 
p.  324. 
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mode  of  worship  which,  being  thufi  suited  to  the  age, 
made,  as  is  well  known,  speedy  progress.  If  this  great 
movement  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  without  ij^r- 
ruption,  it  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  mve 
overthrown  the  old  superstition,  and  established  in  its 
place  a  simpler  and  less  troublesome  creed ;  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  was  done,  being,  of  course,  proportioned 
to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  different  countries.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  European  governments,  who  are  always 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  they  have  no  concern, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  protect  the. religious  interests  of 
the  people ;  and,  making  common  cause  with  the  Cathohc 
clergy,  they,  in  many  instances,  forcibly  stopped  the  he- 
resy, and  thus  arrested  the .  natural  development  of  the 
age.  This  interference  was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  well  in- 
tended, and  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
rulers  respecting  the  proper  limits  of  their  functions  :  but 
the  evils  caused  by  this  ignorance  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  During  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
Europe  was  afflicted  by  religious  wars,  religious  massa- 
cres, and  religious  persecutions  ;  not  one  bf  which  would 
have  arisen,  if  the  great  truth  had  been  recognized,  that 
the  state  has  no  concern  with  the  opinions  of  men,  and 
no  right  to  interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  th^ 
form  of  worship  which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  This 
principle  was,  however,  formerly  unknown,  or,  at  all 
events,  unheeded ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  great  religious  contests  were 
brought  to  a  final  close,  and  the  different  countries  set- 
tled down  into  their  public  creeds  ;  which,  in  the  essential 
points,  have  never  since  been  permanently  altered ;  no 
nation  having,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  made 
war  upon  another  on  account  of  its  religion  ;  and  all  the 
great  Catholic  countries  having,  during  the  same  period, 
remained  Catholic,  all  the  great  Protestant  ones  remained 
Protestant. 

From  this  it  has  arisen,  that,  in  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  religious  development  has  not  fol- 
lowed its  natural  order,  but  has  been  artificially  forced 
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into  an  unnatural  one.  According  to  the  natural  order, 
the  most  civilized  countries  should  all  be  Protestants,  and 
tha  most  uncivilized  ones  Catholics.  In  the  average  of 
in^ances,  this  is  actually  the  case  ;  so  that  many  persons 
have  been  led  into  the  singular  error,  of  ascribing  all 
modem  enlightenment  to  the  influence  of  Protestantism  ; 
overlooking  the  important  fact,  that  until  the  enlighten- 
ment had  begun,  Protestantism  was  never  required.  But 
although,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  the  advance  of 
the  Reformation  would  have  been  the  measure,  and  the 
Bymptom,  of  that  advance  of  knowledge  by  which  it  was 
preceded,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  the  church  acted  as  disturbing  causes, 
and  frustrated  the  natural  progress  of  reUgious  improve- 
ment. And,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed  the 
political  relations  of  Europe,  the  love  of  theological  strife 
so  greatly  subsided,  that  men  no  longer  thoi^ht  it  worth 
their  while  to  raise  a  religious  revolution,  and  to  risk 
their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  creed  of  the 
state.  At  the  same  time,  governments,  not  being  them- 
selves particularly  fond  of  revolutions,  have  encouraged 
this  stationary  condition ;  and  very  naturally,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  very  wisely,  have  made  no  great  altera- 
tion, but  have  left  the  national  establishments  as  they 
found  them ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Protestant  ones  Protestant, 
the  Catholic  ones  Catholic.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  national 
religion  professed  by  any  country  at  the  present  moment, 
is  no  decisive  criterion  of  the  present  civilization  of  the 
country ;  because  the  circumstances  which  fixed  the  reli- 
gion occurred  long  since,  and  the  religion  remains  en- 
dowed and  established  by  the  mere  continuance  of  an 
impetus  which  was  formerly  given. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments of  Europe.  But,  in  their  practical  conse- 
quences, we  see  some  results  which  are  highly  instructive. 
For  many  countries  owing  their  national  creed,  not  to 
their  own  proper  antecedents,  but  to  the  authority  of 
powerful  individuals,  it  will  be  invariably  found,  that  in 
such  countries  the  creed  does  not  produce  the  effects 
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which  might  hare  been  expected  from  it,  and  which, 
according  to  its  terms,  it  ought  to  produce.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Catholic  religion  is  more  superstitious,  and 
more  intolerant,  than  the  Protestant ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  those  countries  which  profess  the  former 
creed,  must  be  more  superstitious,  and  more  intolerant, 
than  those  which  profess  the  latter.  So  far  from  this, 
the  French  are  not  only  quite  as  free  from  those  odious 
qualities  as  are  the  most  civilized  Protestants,  but  they 
are  more  free  from  them  than  some  Protestant  nations, 
as  the  Scotch  and  the  Swedes.  Of  the  highly-educated 
class,  I  am  not  here  speaking ;  but  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
the  people  generally,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  Scot-  . 
land  there  is  more  bigotry,  more  superstition,  and  a  more  / 
thorough  contempt  for  the  religion  of  others,  than  there 
is  in  France.  And  in  Sweden,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Protestant  countries  in  Europe,^  there  is,  not  occasion- 
ally, but  habitually,  an  intolerance  and  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, which  would  be  discreditable  to  a  Catholic  country ; 
but  which  is  doubly  disgraceful  when  proceeding  from  a 
people  who  profess  to  base  their  religion  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment.*^ 

»  The  doctrines  of  Luther  were  first  preached  in  Sweden  in  1519 ;  and, 
in  1527,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  formally  adopted  in  an 
assembly  of  the  States  at  Westeraas,  which  enabled  Qiistavus  Vasa  to  seize 
the  property  of  the  church.  Geijen's  History  of  the  Swedes^  part  i.  pp.  110, 
118,  119;  MosheirrCs  Ecdenastioal  History ^  vol.  ii.  p.  22;  Crichton  and 
WheaUm's  History  of  Scandinavia^  vol.  i.  pp.  399,  400.  The  apostasy  pro- 
ceeded so  favourably,  that  De  Thou  (Histoire  Univ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  312)  says, 
in  1598,  *'  11  y  avoit  d6jk  si  long- terns  que  ce  culte  ^toit  6taDli  en  SuMe, 
qu*il  6toit  comme  impossible  de  trouver,  soit  parmi  le  peuple,  soit  parmi  les 
seigneurs,  quelqu'un  qui  se  souvint  d'avoir  vu  dans  ce  rolaume  I'exerdoe 
public  de  la  religion  catholique." 

**  On  the  stat«  of  things  in  1838,  see  some  curious,  and  indeed  shame- 
ful, details  in  Laing^s  SwSieny  London,  8vo,  1839.  Mr.  Laing,  though  him- 
self a  Protestant,  truly  says,  that  in  Protestant  Sweden  there  ''  is  inqui- 
sition law,  working  in  the  hands  of  a  Lutheran  state-church,  as  strongly 
as  in  ^ain  or  Portugal  in  the  hands  of  a  Roman-catholic  church.''  Laing* s 
Sioeden,  p.  324.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Swedish 
church,  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  government,  ihat  "if  any  Swedish 
subject  change  his  religion,  he  shall  be  banished  the  kingdom,  and  lose  all 

riffht  of  inheritance,  both  for  himself  and  his  descendants If  any 

bring  into  the  country  teachers  of  another  religion,  he  shall  be  fined  and 
banished  "  Burtons  Hiary,  vol.  iii.  p.  387,  8vo,  1828.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  it  was  not  till  1781  that  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to 
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These  things  show,  what  it  would  be  easy  to  prove 
by  a  wider  induction,  that  when,  from  special,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  accidental  causes,  any  people  profess  a  religion 
more  advanced  than  themselves,  it  will  not  produce  its  • 
legitimate  eflFect.^^  The  superiority  of  Protestantism  over 
Catholicism  consists  in  its  diminution  of  superstition  and 
intolerance,  and  in  the  check  which  it  gives  to  eccle- 
siastical power.  But  the  experience  of  Europe  teaches 
us,  that  when  the  superior  religion  is  fixed  among  an 
inferior  people,  its  superiority  is  no  longer  seen.  The 
Scotch  and  the  Swedes, — and  to  them  might  be  added 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons, — ^are  less  civilized  than  the 
French,  and  are  therefore  more  superstitious.  This  being 
the  case,  it  avails  them  little,  that  they  have  a  religion 
better  than  the  French.  It  avails  them  little,  that,  owing 
to  circumstances  which  have  long  since  passed  away,  they, 
three  centories  ago,  adopted  a  creed  to  which  the  force 
of  habit,  and  the  influence  of  tradition,  now  oblige  them 
to  cling.  Whoever  has  travelled  in  Scotland  with  suf- 
ficient attention  to  observe  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the 
people,  and  whoever  will  look  into  Scotch  theology,  and 
read  the  history  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Scotch  Assemblies  and  Consistories,  will,  see  how 
little  the  country  has  benefited  by  its  religion,  and  how 
wide  an  interval  there  is  between  its  intolerant  spirit  and 

exercise  their  reli^on  in  Sweden.  See  CrichtoifCs  Historif  of  Scandinavia^ 
Edtnb.  1638,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  See  also,  on  this  intolerant  spirit,  Whiteloch's 
Journal  of  the  Swediih  Embassy^  voL  i.  pp.  164, 412,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

^  We  see  a  good  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Abjssinians,  who 
have  professed  Christianity  for  centuries ;  but,  as  no  pains  were  taken  to 
cultivate  their  inteUect,  thej  found  the  reUgion  too  pure  for  them  :  they, 
therefore,  corrupted  it,  and,  down  to  the  present  moment,  they  have  not 
made  the  slightest  progress.  The  accounts  given  by  Bruce  of  them  are  well 
known;  and  a  traveller,  who  visited  them  in  1839,  says :  *'  Nothing  can  be 
more  conupt  than  the  nominal  Christianity  of  this  unhappy  nation.  It  is 
mixed  up  with  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  idolatry,  and  is  a  mass  of 
rites  ana  superstitions  which  cannot  mend  the  heart.*'  Krajps  Journal  ai 
Ankobar^  in  Journal  of  Oeographieal  Society^  vol.  x.  p.  488;  see  also  vol.  xiv. 
p.  13  :  and  for  a  similar  state  of  thinss  in  America,  see  the  account  of  the 
Quiche  Indians,  in  Stephen»^9  Centred  America^  vol.  iL  pp.  191,  192.  Com- 
pare Squier's  Central  America^  vol.  L  pp.  322,  323,  with  Hcukett's  North- 
American  Indians,  pp.  29, 212, 268.  For  further  confirmation  of  this  view, 
in  another  part  of  the  world,  see  Tuckey**  Ea:pedition  to  the  Zaire,  pp.  79, 
60, 165. 
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the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
On  the  other  hand,  whoever  will  subject  France  to  a 
similar  examination,  will  see  an  illiberal  religion  accom- 
panied by  liberal  views,  and  a  creed  full  of  superstitions 
professed  by  a  people  among  whom  superstition  is  com- 
paratively rare. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  French  have  a  religion 
worse  than  themselves ;  the  Scotch  have  a  religion  better 
than  themselves.  The  liberality  of  France  is  as  ill  suited 
to  Catholicism,  as  the  bigotry  of  Scotland  is  ill  suited  to 
Protestantism.  In  these,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  creed  are  overpowered  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  ;  and  the  national  faith  is,  in  the 
most  important  points,  altogether  inoperative,  because  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  civilization  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  established.  How  idle,  then,  it  is  to  ascribe 
the  civilization  to  the  creed  ;  and  how  worse  than  foolish 
are  the  attempts  of  government  to  protect  a  religion, 
which,  if  suited  to  the  people,  will  need  no  protection, 
and,  if  unsuited  to  them,  will  work  no  good ! 

If  the  reader  has  seized  the  spirit  of  the  preceding 
arguments,  he  will  hardly  require  that  I  should  analyze 
with  equal  minuteness  the  second  disturbing  cause,  namely. 
Literature.  It  is  evident,  that  what  has  already  been  said 
respecting  the  religion  of  a  people,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
applicable  to  their  literature.  Literature,^^  when  it  is  in 
a  healthy  and  unforced  state,  is  simply  the  form  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  a  country  is  registered ;  the  mould  in 
which  it  is  cast.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  cases  we  have 
considered,  individual  men  may  of  course  take  great  steps, 
and  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  their  age. 
But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  their  present  use- 
fulness is  impaired ;  if  they  rise  still  higher,  it  is  destroyed.^ 

**  I  use  the  word  literature,  not  as  opposed  to  science,  but  in  its  larger 
sense,  including  every  thing  which  is  written — "  taking  the  term  literature 
in  its  primary  sense  of,  an  application  of  letters  to  the  records  of  &cts  or 
opinions."  Mute's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Oreece^  vol.  iv.  p.  60, 

"  Compare  TocqueviUe^  Dhnocratie  eii  Amh'ique,  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  with  some 
admirable  remarks  on  the  Sophists  in  QroUs  History  of  Gfreeoe,  vol.  viii. 
p.  4Sl.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  whose  learning  respecting  the  nistory.  of  opinions 
is  well  known,  says,  '^  Precisely  in  proportion  as  an  author  is  in  advance  of 
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When  the  interval  between  the  intellectual  classes  and  the 
practical  classes  is  too  great,  the  former  will  possess  no 
influence,  the  latter  will  reap  no  benefit.  This  is  what 
occurred  in  the  ancient  world,  when  the  distance  between  \ 
the  ignorant  idolatry  of  the  people  and  the  refined  sys-  / 
terns  of  philosophers  was  altogether  impassable  ;^  and 
this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  unable  to  retain  the  civilization  which  they  for  a 
short  time  possessed.  Precisely  the  same  process  is  at 
the  present  moxniint  going  on  in  Germany,  where  the 
most  valuable  part  of  literature  forms  an  esoteric  system, 
which,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  nation  itself, 
produces  no  effect  on  the  national  civilization.  The  truth 
is,  that  although  Europe  has  received  great  benefit  from 
its  literature,  this  is  owing,  not  to  what  the  literature 
has  originated,  but  to  what  it  has  preserved.  Knowledge 
must  be  acquired,  before  it  can  be  written ;  and  the  only 
use  of  books  is,  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  in  which  the  trea- 
sures of  the  intellect  are  safely  kept,  and  where  they  may 
be  conveniently  found.  Literature,  in  itself,  is  but  a  tri- 
fling matter  ;  and  is  merely  valuable  as  being  the  armory 
in  which  the  weapons  of  the  human  mind  are  laid  up, 
and  from  which,  when  required,  they  can  be  quickly 
drawn.     But  he  would  be-  a  sorry  reasoner,  who,  on  that 

his  age,  ia  it  likely  that  his  works  will  be  neglected."  HamiltorCs  Discus- 
stons  on  Philowphj/f  p.  186.  Thus  too,  iu  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  (Fourth  Discourse^  in  Worka^  vol.  i.  p.  363)  says,  ''  Present  time 
and  future  may  be  considered  as  rivals ;  and  he  who  solicits  the  one,  must 
expect  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  other." 

M  Hence  the  intellectually  exclusive  and,  as  M.  Neander  well  terms  it, 
*' aristocratic  spirit  of  antiquity."  Neander* s  History  of  the  Churchy  vol.  i. 
pp.  40,  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  This  is  constantly  overlooked  by  writers  who  use 
tne  word '  democracy'  loosely ;  forgetting  that,  iu  the  same  age,  democracies 
of  politics  may  be  very  common,  while  democracies  of  thought  are  veiy  rare. 
For  proof  of  the  universal  prevalence  formerly  of  this  esoteric  and  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  see  the  following  passages :  Rittfr's  History  of  Ancient  Philoso- 
phy ^  vol  i.  p.  338,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  17 ;  Tennemann,  Qeschichte  der  Philoso- 
phies vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  205,  220 ;  Beauschre^  Hisloire  Critique  de  Manichie^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  41 ;  Matter,  Histoire  du  Ghiosticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  13,  vol.  ii.  pp.  83, 
370  5  Spren^k,  Histoire  de  la  MSdecine,  vol.  i.  p.  260 ;  Orote*s  History  of 
Greece,  voL  i.  p.  661,  vol.  iv.  p.  644 ;  ThiriwdWs  Histtny  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  160,  vol.  vi.  p.  95 ;  WarbuHon's  Works,  voL  vii.  pp.  962,  972,  4to,  1788; 
Sharpens  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  174 ;  Oudworth's  Intellect,  System^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  114, 365, 443,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.  ^ 
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account,  should  propose  to  sacrifice  the  end,  that  he  might 
obtain  the  means ;  who  should  hope  to  defend  the  ar- 
mory by  giving  up  the  weapons,  and  who  should  destroy 
the  treasure,  in  order  to  improve  the  magazine  in  which 
the  treasure  is  kept. 

Yet  this  is  what  many  persons  are  apt  to  do.  From 
literary  men,  in  particular,  we  hear  too  much  of  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  and  rewarding  literature,  and  we  hear 
too  little  of  the  necessity  of  that  freedom  and  boldness, 
in  the  absence  of  which  the  most  splendid  literature  is 
altogether  worthless.  Indeed,  there  is  a  general  tend- 
ency, not  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  knowledge, — 
for  that  is  impossible, — but  to  misunderstand  what  that 
is  in  which  knowledge  really  consists.  Real  knowledge, 
the  knowledge  on  which  all  civilization  is  based,  solely 
consists  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  relations  which  things 
and  ideas  bear  to  each  other  and  to  themselves ;  in  other 
words,  in  an  acquaintance  with  physical  and  mental  laws. 
If  the  time  should  ever  come,  when  all  these  laws  are 
known,  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  will  then  be  com- 
plete ;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  value  of  literature  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  communicates  either  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  or  the  materials  by  which  the  laws  may 
be  discovered.  The  business  of  education  is  to  accelerate 
this  great  movement,  and  thus  increase  the  fitness  and 
aptitude  of  men,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they 
possess.  Towards  this  purpose,  literature,  so  far  as  it  is 
auxiliary,  is  highly  useful.  But  to  look  upon  an  acquaint- 
ance with  literature  as  one  of  the  objects  of  education,  is 
to  mistake  the  order  of  events,  and  to  make  the  end  sub- 
servient to  the  means.  It  is  because  this  is  done,  that  we 
often  find  what  are  called  highly  educated  men,  the  pro- 
gress of  whose  knowledge  has  been  actually  retarded  by 
the  activity  of  their  education.  We  often  find  them 
burdened  by  prejudices,  which  their  reading,  instead  of 
dissipating,  has  rendered  more  inveterate.^   For  literature, 

*^  Locke  has  noticed  this  *'  learned  ignomnoe,"  for  which  manj  men  are 
remarkable.  See  a  fine  passa^  in  the  Etmy  an  Human  Undersiandinffy 
book  iii.  chap.  x.  in  Locke**  Work$,  toI.  ii.  p.  27,  and  Bimilar  remarks  in  ma 
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being  the  depository  of  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  is  fuU,  not 
only  of  wisdom,  but  also  of  absurdities.  The  benefit,  there- 
fore, which  is  derived  from  literature,  will  depend,  not  so 
much  upon  the  hterature  itself,  as  upon  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  studied,  and  the  judgment  with  which  it  is  selected. 
These  are  the  preliminary  conditions  of  success;  and  if 
they  are  not  obeyed,  the  number  and  the  value  of  the 
bo<^  in  a  country  become  a  matter  quite  unimportant. 
Even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  there  is  always 
a  tendency  to  prefer  those  parts  of  literature  which  favour 
ancient  prejudices,  rather  than  those  which  oppose  them ; 
and  in  cases  where  this  tendency  is  very  strong,  the  only 
effect  of  great  learning  will  be,  to  supply  the  materials 
which  may  corroborate  old  errors,  and  confirm  old  super- 
stitions. In  our  time  such  instances  are  not  uncommon  ; 
and  we  frequently  meet  with  men  whose  erudition  minis- 
ters to  their  ignorance,  and  who  the  more  they  read,  the 
less  they  know.  There  have  been  states  of  society  in 
which  this  disposition  was  so  general,  that  literature  has 
done  far  more  harm  than  good.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  whole  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuries, 
there  were  not  in  all  Europe  more  than  three  or  four  men 
who  dared  to  think  for  themselves ;  and  even  they  were 
obhged  to  veil  their  meaning  in  obscure  and  mystical 
language.  The  remaining  part  of  society  was,  during 
these  four  centuries,  sunk  in  the  most  degrading  ignor- 
ance. Under  these  circumstances,  the  few  who  were 
able  to  read,  confined  their  studies  to  works  which  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  their  superstition,  such  as  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  homilies  of  the  fathers. 
From  these  sources  they  drew  those  lying  and  impudent 
fables,  of  which  the  theology  of  that  time  is  principally 
composed.^^     These  miserable  stories  were  widely  circu- 

Oonducttfihe  Underskmdina,  vol.  iL  pp.  360,  364,  365,  aud  in  his  Thoughts 
on  EduccUUm,  vol.  viii.  pp.  84-87.  If  this  profound  writer  were  now  alive, 
vhai  a  war  he  would  wage  against  our  great  universities  and  public  schools, 
where  innumerable  things  are  still  taught  which  no  one  is  concerned  to 
understaud,  and  which  lew  will  take  the  trouble  to  remember.  Compare 
Condoroet,  Vie  de  Twrgoi.  pp.  256,  256  note. 

^  The  statistics  of  this  sort  of  literature  would  prove  a  curious  subject 
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lated,  and  were  valued  as  solid  and  important  truths.  The 
more  the  literature  was  read,  the  more  the  stories  were 
believed;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  learning,  the 
greater  the  ignorance.^'^  And  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that 
if,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  which  were  the 
worst  part  of  that  period,^  all  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
had  for  a  while  been  lost,  so  that  men  could  no  longer 
read  the  books  in  which  tliey  delighted,  the  subsequent 
progress  of  Europe  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it 
really  was.  For  when  the  progress  began,  its  principal 
antagonist  was  that  <;redulity  which  the  literature  had 
fostered.  It  was  not  that  better  books  were  wanting,  but 
it  was  that  the  relish  for  such  books  was  extinct.  There 
was  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  the  monks 
not  only  preserved,  but  even  occasionally  looked  into  and 
copied.  But  what  could  that  avail  such  readers  as  they? 
So  far  from  recognising  the  merit  of  the  ancient  writers, 
they  were  unable  to  feel  even  the  beauties  of  their  style, 
and  they  trembied  at  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries.  At 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  light,  their  eyes  were  blinded. 
They  never  turned  the  leaves  of  a  pagan  author  without 
standing  aghast  at  the  risk  they  were  running  ;  and  they 
were  in  constant  fear,  lest  by  imbibing  any  of  his  opinions, 
they  should  involve  themselves  in  a  deadly  sin.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  they  willingly  laid  aside  the  great  master- 
pieces of  antiquity  ;  and  in  their  place  they  substituted 
those  wretched  compilations,  which  corrupted  their  taste,. 

for  inquiry.  No  one,  I  believe,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  sum  them  up; 
but  m.  Guizot  has  made  an  estimate  that  the  Bollandist  collection  containa 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  lives  of  saints :  *'  it  en  juger  par  approxima- 
tion, ils  contiennent  plus  de  25,000  vies  de  saints."  Ouizot,  Hixtoire  de  la 
Civilisation  en  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  32.  It  is  said  {Ledwich^s  Antiquities  of  Ire- 
land^ p.  62)  that  of  ^int  Patrick  alone,  there  were  sixty-six  biographers 
before  Joceline. 

■'  For,  as  Laplace  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  sources  of  error  in  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  probabilities, ''  C'est  k  I'influence  de  Topinion 
de  ceux  que  la  multitude  juge  les  plus  instruits,  et  k  qui  elle  a  ooutume  de 
donner  sa  confiance  sur  les  plus  importants  objets  de  la  vie,  qu'est  due  la 
propagation  de  ccs  erreurs  qui,  dans  les  temps  d'ignorance,  ont  oouvert  la 
fiice  du  monde."  Bouillaud,  Philosophie  MSdicale,  p.  218. 

*^  M.Qmzot' (Civilisaiian  en  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171. 172)  thinks  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  seventh  was  even  worse  than  the  eighth :  but  it  is  difficult 
to  choose 'bfitweoa  them. 
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mcreased  their  credulity,  strengthened  their  errors,  and 
prolonged  the  ignorance  of  Europe,  by  embodying  each 
separate  superstition  in  a  written  and  accessible  form, 
thus  perpetuating  its  influence,  and  enabling  it  to  enfeeble 
the  understanding  even  of  a  distant  posterity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  nature  of  the  literature  pos- 
sessed by  a  people  is  of  very  inferior  importance,  in  com- 
parison with  the  disposition  of  the  people  by  whom  the 
literature  is  to  be  read.  In  what  are  rightly  termed  the 
Dark  Ages,  there  was  a  literature  in  which  valuable  ma- 
terials were  to  be  found ;  but  there  was  no  one  who  knew 
how  to  use  them.  During  a  considerable  period,  the  La- 
tin language  was  a  vernacular  dialect  ;^  and,  if  men  had 
chosen,  they  might  have  studied  the  great  Latin  authors. 
But  to  do  this,  they  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  society 
very  different  from  that  in  which  they  actually  lived. 
They,  like  every  other  people,  measured  merit  by  the 
standard  commonly  received  in  their  own  age ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  standard,  the  dross  was  better  than  the 
gold.  They,  therefore,  rejected  the  gold,  and  hoarded  up 
the  dross.  What  took  place  then  is,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
taking  place  now.  Every  literature  contains  something 
that  is  true,  and  much  that  is  false ;  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
truth  is  discriminated  from  the  falsehood.  New  ideas, 
and  new  discoveries,  possess  prospectively  an  importance 
difficult  to  exaggerate  ;  but  until  the  ideas  are  received, 
and  the  discoveries  adopted,  they  exercise  no  influence, 
and,  therefore,  work  no  good.  No  literature  can  ever 
benefit  a  people,  unless  it  finds  them  in  a  state  of  pre- 
liminary preparation.  In  this  respect,  the  analogy  with 
religious  opinions  is  complete.  If  the  religion  and  the 
literature  of  a  country  are  unsuited  to  its  wants,  they  will 
be  useless,  because  the  literature  will  be  neglected,  and 
the  rehgion  will  be  disobeyed.     In  such  cases,  even  the 

*  Some  of  the  results  of  Latin  being  colloquially  employed  by  the  monks 
ftre  judiciously  stated  in  Herder's  Ideen  zur  Geschicnte  der  Jfenschheit,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  202,  203.  The  remarks  on  this  custom  by  Dugald  Stewart  refer  to  a  Later 
period.  Stewards  Philosophy  of  the  Mindy  vol.iii.  pp.  110,  111. 
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ablest  books  are  unread,  and  the  purest  doctrines  de- 
spised. The  mrorks  £ail  into  oblivion;  the  faith  is  cor- 
iTipted  by  heresy. 

The  other  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  is,  that 
the  civilization  of  Europe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ability 
which  has  been  displayed  by  the  different  governments, 
and  to  the  sagacity  with  which  the  evils  of  society  have 
been  palliated  by  legislative  remedies.  To  any  one  who 
has  studied  history  in  its  original  sources,  this  notion 
must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  re- 
fute it  with  becoming  gravity.  Indeed,  of  all  the  social 
theories  which  have  ever  been  broached,  there  is  none 
so  utterly  untenable,  and  so  unsound  in  all  its  parts,  aa 
this.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  obvious  considera- 
tion, that  the  rulers  of  a  country  have,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  always  been  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try ;  nurtured  by  its  literature,  bred  to  its  traditions,  and 
imbibing  its  prejudices.  Such  men  are,  at  best,  only  the 
creatures  of  the  age,  never  its  creators.  Their  mea^sures 
are  the  result  of  social  progress,  not  the  cause  of  it.  This 
may  be  proved,  not  only  by  speculative  arguments,  but  also 
by  a  practical  consideration,  which  any  reader  of  history 
can  verify  for  himself.  No  great  political  improvement, 
no  great  reform,  either  legislative  or  executive,  has  ever 
been  originated  in  any  country  by  its  rulers.  The  first 
suggesters  of  such  steps  have  invariably  been  bold  and 
able  thinkers,  who  discern  the  abuse,  denounce  it,  and 
point  out  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  But  .long  after  this 
is  done,  even  the  most  enlightened  governments  continue 
to  uphold  the  abuse,  and  reject  the  remedy.  At  length, 
if  circumstances  are  favourable,  the  pressure  from  without 
becomes  so  strong,  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  give 
way  ;  and,  the  reform  being  accomplished,  the  people  are 
expected  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers,  by  whom 
all  this  has  been  done.  That  this  is  the  course  of  political 
improvement,  must  be  well  known  to  whoever  has  studied 
the  law-books  of  different  countries  in  connexion  with  the 
previous  progress  of  their  knowledge.  Full  and  decisive 
^''evidence  of  this  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  present 
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work  ;  but,  by  way  of  illustration,  I  may  refer  to  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  England  during  this 
century.  The  propriety,  and,  indeed,  the  necessity,  of 
their  abolition,  is  now  admitted  by  every  one  of  tolerable 
information ;  and  the  question  arises,  as  to  how  it  was 
brought  about.  Those  Englishmen  who  are  little  versed 
in  the  history  of  their  country  will  say,  that  the  real 
cause  was  the  wisdom  of  Parliament ;  while  others,  at- 
tempting to  look  a  little  further,  will  ascribe  it  to  the 
activity  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  the  conse- 
quent pressure  put  upon  Government.  But  whoever  will 
minutely  trace  the  diiferent  stages  through  which  this 
great  question  successively  passed,  will  find,  that  the  Go- 
vernment, the  Legislature,  and  the  League,  were  the  un- 
witting instruments  of  a  power  far  greater  than  all  other 
powers  put  together.  They  were  simply  the  exponents 
of  that  march  of  public  opinion,  which  on  this  subject  had 
begun  nearly  a  century  before  their  time.  The  steps  of 
this  vast  movement  I  shall  examine  on  another  occasion ; 
at  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  absurdity  of  protective 
restrictions  on  trade  was  so  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
political  economists,  as  to  be  admitted  by  every  man 
who  understood  their  arguments,  and  had  mastered  the 
evidence  connected  with  them.  From  this  moment,  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  became  a  matter,  not  of  party, 
nor  of  expediency,  but  merely  of  knowledge.  Those  who 
knew  the  facts,  opposed  the  laws ;  those  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  facts,  favoured  the  laws.  It  was,  therefore, 
clear,  that  whenever  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  reached 
a  certain  point,  the  laws  must  fall.  The  merit  of  the 
League  was,  to  assist  this  diffusion ;  the  merit  of  the 
Parliament  wa8>  to  yield  to  it.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  the  members  both  of  League  and  Legislature  could 
at  best  only  slightly  hasten  what  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge rendered  inevitable.  If  they  had  lived  a  century 
earlier,  they  would  have  been  altogether  powerless,  be- 
cause the  age  would  not  have  been  ripe  for  their  labourtr! 
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They  were  the  creatures  of  a  movement  which  began  long 
before  any  of  them  were  born  ;  and  the  utmost  they  could 
do  was,  to  put  into  operation  what  others  had  taught,  and 
repeat,  in  louder  tones,  the  lessons  they  had  learned  from 
their  masters.  For,  it  was  not  pretended,  they  did  not 
even  pretend  themselves,  that  there  was  any  thing  new 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  preached  from  the  hustings, 
and  disseminated  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
discoveries  had  long  since  been  made,  and  were  gradu- 
ally doing  their  work ;  encroaching  upon  old  errors,  and 
making  proselytes  in  all  directions.  The  reformers  of 
our  time  swam  with  the  stream  :  they  aided  what  it 
would  have  been  impossible  long  to  resist.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  deemed  a  slight  or  grudging  praise  of  the  services 
they  undoubtedly  rendered.  The  opposition  the}"  had  to 
encounter  was  still  immense ;  and  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  as  a  proof  of  the  backwardness  of  political 
knowledge,  and  of  the  incompetence  of  political  legislators, 
that  although  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  esta- 
blished for  nearly  a  century  by  a  chain  of  arguments  as 
solid  as  those  on  which  the  truths  of  mathematics  are 
based,  they  were  to  the  last  moment  strenuously  resisted ; 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  diflSculty  that  Parlia- 
ment was  induced  to  gi'ant  what  the  people  were  deter- 
mined to  have,  and  the  necessity  of  which  had  been 
proved  by  the  ablest  men  during  three  successive  gene- 
rations. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  aa  an  illustration,  because 
the  facts  connected  with  it  are  undisputed,  and,  indeed, 
are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all.  For  it  was  not  con- 
cealed at  the  time,  and  posterity  ought  to  know,  that  this 
great  measure,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  is  by  far  the  most  important  ever  passed  by  a  British 
parliament,  was,  like  the  Reform  Bill,  extorted  from  the 
legislature  by  a  pressure  from  without ;  that  it  was  con- 
ceded, not  cheerfiiUy,  but  with  fear  ;  and  that  it  was  car- 
ried by  statesmen  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  opposing 
what  they  now  suddenly  advocated.  Such  was  the  history 
of  these  events ;  and  such  likewise  has  been  the  history 
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of  all  those  improvements  which  are  important  enough  to 
rank  as  epochs  in  the  history  of  modern  legislation. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  circumstance  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  writers  who  ascribe  a  large  part  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization  to  measures  originated  by  European 
governments.  This  is,  that  every  great  reform  which  has 
been  effected,  has  consisted,  not  in  doing  something  new, 
but  in  undoing  something  old.  The  most  valuable  addi- 
tions made  to  legislation  have  been  enactments  destructive 
of  preceding  legislation ;  and  the  best  laws  which  have 
been  passed,  have  been  those  by  which  some  former  laws 
were  repealed.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  of  the  corn- 
laws,  all  that  was  done  was  to  repeal  the  old  laws,  and 
leave  trade  to  its  natural  freedom.  When  this  great 
reform  was  accomplished,  the  only  result  was,  to  place  / 
things  on  the  same  footing  as  if  legislators  had  never  ( 
interfered  at  all.  Precisely  the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  another  leading  improvement  in  modern  legis- 
lation, namely  the  decrease  of  religious  persecution.  This 
is  unquestionably  an  immense  boon ;  though,  unfortun- 
ately, it  is  still  imperfect,  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries. But  it  is  evident  that  the  concession  merely  con- 
sists in  this :  that  legislators  have  retraced  their  own  steps, 
and  undone  their  own  work.  If  we  examine  the  policy 
of  the  most  humane  and  enlightened  governments,  we 
shall  find  this  to  be  the  course  they  have  pursued.  The 
whole  scope  and  tendency  of  modern  legislation  is,  to 
restore  things  to  that  natural  channel  from  which  the 
ignorance  of  preceding  legislation  has  driven  them.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age ;  and  if  legis- 
lators do  it  well,  they  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind. But  though  we  may  thus  be  grateful  to  individual 
lawgivers,  we  owe  no  thanks  to  lawgivers,  considered  as 
a  class.  For  since  the  most  valuable  improvements  in 
legislation  are  those  which  subvert  preceding  legislation,  . 
it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  good  cannot  be  on  their 
side.  It  is  clear,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  cannot 
be  due  to  those  who,  on  the  most  important  subjects,  have 
done  so  much  harm,  that  their  successors  are  considered 
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benefactors,  simply  because  they  reverse  their  policy,  and 
thus  restore  affairs  to  the  state  in  which  they  would  have 
remained,  if  politicians  had  allowed  them  to  run  on  in  the 
course  which  the  wants  of  society  required. 

Indeed,  the   extent   to  which   the  governing  classes 
have  interfered,  and  the  mischiefs  which  that  interference 
has  produced,  are  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  thoughtful 
men  wonder  how  civilization  could  advance,  in  the  face  of 
such  repeated  obstacles.     In  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, the  obstacles  have,  in  fact,  proved  insuperable,  and 
the  national  progress  is  thereby  stopped.     Even  in  Eng- 
land, where,  from  causes  which  I  shall  presently  relate, 
the  higher  ranks  have  for  some  centuries  been  less  power- 
ful than  elsewhere,  there  has  been  inflicted  an  amount  of 
evil,  which,  though  much  smaller  than  that  incurred  in 
other  countries,  is  sufficiently  serious  to  form  a  melan- 
choly chapter  in  the  history  of  the   human   mind.     To 
sum  up  these  evils,  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  English 
legislation ;  for  it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  necessary  enactments  respecting  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  nearly 
every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  been  done  amiss. 
Thus,  to  take  only  such  conspicuous  facts  as  do  not  adroit 
of  controversy,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  most  important 
interests  have  been  grievously  damaged  by  the  attempts 
of  legislators  to  aid  them.     Among  the   accessories   of 
modern  civilization,  there  is  none  of  greater  moment  than 
trade,  the  spread  of  which  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  single  agent  to  increase  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  man.     But  every  European  government  which 
has  legislated  much  respecting  trade,  has  acted  as  if  its 
main  object  were  to  suppress   the   trade,  and  ruin  the 
traders.     Instead  of  leaving  the  national  industry  to  take 
its  own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an  interminable 
series  of  regulations,  all  intended  for  its  good,  and  all 
inflicting  serious  harm.     To  such  a  height  has  this  been 
carried,  that  the  commercial  reforms  which  have  distin- 
guished England  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  solely 
consisted  in  undoing  this  mischievous  and  intrusive  legis- 
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latioD.  The  laws  formerly  enacted  on  this  subject,  and  too 
many  of  which  are  still  in  force,  are  marvellous  to  con- 
templata  It  is  no  exa^eration  to  say,  that  the  history 
of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every 
possible  contrivance  for  hampering  the  energies  of  com- 
merce. Indeed,  a  very  high  authority,  who  has  maturely 
studied  this  subject,  has  recently  declared,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  smuggUng,  trade  could  not  have  been  con- 
ducted, but  must  have  perished,  in  consequence  of  this 
incessant  interference.^  However  paradoxical  this  asser- 
tion may  appear,  it  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who  knows 
how  feeble  trade  once  was,  and  how  strong  the  obstacles 
w^re  which  opposed  it.  In  every  quarter,  and  at  every 
moment,  the  hand  of  government  was  felt.  Duties  on 
importation,  and  duties  on  exportation  ;  bounties  to  raise 
up  a  losing  trade,  and  taxes  to  pull  down  a  remunerative 
one ;  this  branch  of  industry  forbidden,  and  that  branch 
of  industry  encouraged ;  one  article  of  commerce  must 
not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  in  the  colonies,  an- 
other article  might  be  grown  and  bought,  but  not  sold 
again,  while  a  third  article  might  be  bought  and  sold, 
but  not  leave  the  country.  Then,  too,  we  find  laws  to  re- 
gulate wages ;  laws  to  regulate  prices ;  laws  to  regulate 
profits ;  laws  to  regulate  the  interest  of  money ;  custom- 
house arrangements  of  the  most  vexatious  kind,  aided  by 
a  complicated  scheme,  which  was  well  called  the  sliding- 
scale, —  a  scheme  of  such  perverse  ingenuity,  that  the 
duties  constantly  varied  on  the  same  article,  and  no  man 
could  calculate  beforehand  what  he  would  have  to  pay. 
To  this  uncertainty,  itself  the  bane  of  all  commerce,  there 
was  added  a  severity  of  exaction,  felt  by  every  class  of 
consumers  and  producers.  The  tolls  were  so  onerous,  as 
to  double  and  often  quadruple  the  cost  of  production.  A 
system  was  organized,  and  strictly  enforced,  of  interference 

^  ^'  C'est  Ik  la  contrebande  que  le  commerce  doit  de  n'ayoir  pas  p6ri  sous 
rinfluence  du  r^ime  prohibitif ;  tandis  que  oe  regime  condamuait  les  peu- 
ples  k  s'approyifiionner  aux  sources  les  plus  61oign6es,  la  contrebande  rap- 
prochait  les  distances,  abaissait  les  prix,  et  neutralisait  Taction  funeste  des 
monopoles.'*  Blanqui^  Hutoire  de  VEootiomie  Politiqtie  en  Europe,  Paris,  1845, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  26,  26. 
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with  markets,  interference  with  manufactories,  interference 
with  machinery,  interference  even  with  shops.  The  towns 
were  guarded  by  excisemen,  and  the  ports  swarmed  with 
tide-waiters,  whose  sole  business  was  to  inspect  nearly 
every  process  of  domestic  industry,  peer  into  every  pack- 
age, and  tax  every  article ;  while,  that  absurdity  might 
be  carried  to  its  extreme  height,  a  large  part  of  all  this 
was  by  way  of  protection  :  that  is  to  say,  the  money  was 
avowedly  raised,  and  the  inconvenience  suffered,  not  for 
the  use  of  the  government,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  other  words,  the  industrious  classes  were  robbed, 
in  order  that  industry  might  thrive. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  European  trade 
owes  to  the  paternal  care  of  European  legislators.  But 
worse  still  remains  behind.  For  the  economical  evils, 
great  as  they  were,  have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  moral 
evils  which  this  system  produced.  The  first  inevitable 
consequence  was,  that,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  there 
arose  numerous  and  powerful  gangs  of  armed  smugglers, 
who  lived  by  disobeying  the  laws  which  their  ignorant 
rulers  had  imposed.  These  men,  desperate  from  the  fear 
of  punishment,*^  and  accustomed  to  the  commission  of 
every  crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding  population ; 
introduced  into  peacefiil  villages  vices  formerly  unknown  ; 
caused  the  ruin  of  entire  families ;  spread,  wherever  they 
came,  drunkenness,  theft,  and  dissoluteness ;  and  familiar- 
ized their  associates  with  those  coarse  and  swinish  de- 
baucheries, which  were  the  natural  habits  of  so  vagrant 
and  lawless  a  life.*^    The  innumerable  crimes  arising  from 

*^  The  19  Oeo.  II.  c.  34,  made  ''all  forcible  acts  of  smuggling,  carried 
on  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  or  even  in  disguise  to  evade  them,  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy."  Blackstone*s  CommentarieSf  vol.  iv.  p.  165.  Townsend,  who 
travelled  through  France  in  1786,  says,  that  when  any  of  the  numerous 
smugglers  were  taken,  **  some  of  them  are  handed,  some  are  broken  upon 
the  wheel,  and  some  are  burnt  alive.'*  Townsend's  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  edit. 
1792.  On  the  general  operation  of  the  French  laws  against  smugglers  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  compare  Tucker*s  Life  of  Jeferson,  vol.  i.  pp.  213, 
214,  with  Parliamentari/  Histoft/,  vol.  ix.  p.  1240. 

*^  In  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  the  following  account  is  given  of  the 
state  of  things  in  England  and  France  so  late  as  the  year  1824 :  "  While  this 
was  going  forward  on  the  English  coast,  the  smugglers  on  the  opposite  shore 
were  engaged,  with  much  more  labour,  risk,  and  expense,  in  introducing 
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ihia,^  are  directly  chargeable  upon  the  European  govern- 
ments  by  whom  they  were  provoked.  The  oflFences  were 
caused  by  the  laws  ;  and  now  that  the  laws  are  repealed, 
the  offences  have  disappeared.  But  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  the  interests  of  civilization  have  been 
advanced  by  such  a  policy  as  this.  It  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  we  owe  much  to  a  system  which,  having 
called  into  existence  a  new  class  of  criminals,  at  length 
retraces  its  steps  ;  and,  though  it  thus  puts  an  end  to  the 
crime,  only  destroys  what  its  own  acts  had  created. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  remarks  do  not 
affect  the  real  services  rendered  to  society  by  every  toler- 
ably organized  government.  In  all  countries,  a  power  of 
punishing  crime,  and  of  framing  la^s,  must  reside .  some- 
where; otherwise  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  But 
the  accusation  which  the  historian  is  bound  to  bring  against 
every  government  which  has  hitherto  existed  is,  that  it 
has  overstepped  its  proper  functions,  and,  at  each  step, 
has  done  incalculable  harm.  The  love  of  exercising  power 
has  been  found  to  be  so  universal,  that  no  class  of  men 
who  have  possessed  authority  have  been  able  to  avoid 
abusing  it.  To  maintain  order,  to  prevent  the  strong 
from  oppressing  the  weak,  and  to  adopt  certain  precau- 
tions respecting  the  public  health,  are  the  only  services 

English  wooUens,  bj  a  TMt  system  of  fraud  and  Ijing,  into  the  towns,  past 
a  series  of  custom-houses.  In  both  countries,  there  was  an  utter  disso- 
luteness of  morals  connected  with  these  transactions.  Cheating  and  lying 
were  essential  to  the  whole  system.;  drunkenness  accomnanied  it;  contempt 
for  all  law  mw  up  under  it ;  honest  industry  perished  beneath  it ;  and  it 
was  crowned  with  murder."  M<irHneau'i  Historif  of  Ihigland  dwring  Thirty 
Ytan  Peace,  yoL  i.  p.  341,  8vo,  1849. 

^  For  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  smuggling  was 
formerly  carried,  and  that  not  secretly,  but  by  powerful  bodies  of  armed 
men,  see  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  ix.  pp.  243,  247,  1290,  1345,  vol.  x. 
pp.  394,  405,  530,  532,  vol.  xi.  p.  935.  And  on  the  number  of  persons  en- 
g^ed  in  it,  compare  TonUine's  Life  of  PiU,  vol.  i.  p.  359 :  see  also  Sindair*e 
Hxetory  of  the  PiMic  Revenue^  vol.  iii.  p.  232;  Otter'e  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  i. 
p.  39 1 .  In  France,  the  evil  was  equally  great.  M.  Lemontoy  says,  that  early 
m  the  eighteenth  century,  *^  la  contrebEUide  devenait  une  profession  ouverte, 
et  dcs  compagnies  de  cavalerie  d^rt^rent  tout  eutidres  leur  6tondards  pour 
suivre  contre  le  fisc  oette  guerre  populaire.''  Lemontey,  Eseai  eur  VEtauiue- 
ment  monarchiqm  de  Louis  XI V,  p.  430.  According  to  Townsend,  there  were, 
in  1786,  "  more  than  1500  smugglers  in  the  Pyrenees."  Towneencfs  Journey 
through  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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which  any  government  can  render  to  the  interests  of  civi- 
lization. That  these  are  services'  of  immense  value,  no 
one  will  deny ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  by  them  civi- 
lization is  advanced,  or  the  progress  of  Man  accelerated. 
All  that  is  done  is,  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  progress  ; 
the  progress  itself  must  depend  upon  other  matters.  And 
that  this  is  the  sound  view  of  legislation,  is,  moreover, 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  as  knowledge  is  becoming 
more  diffused,  and  as  an  increasing  experience  is  enabling 
each  successive  generation  better  to  understand  the  com- 
plicated relations  of  life ;  just  in  the  same  proportion  are 
men  insisting  upon  the  repeal  of  those  protective  laws, 
the  enactment  of  which  was  deemed  by  politicians  to  be 
the  greatest  triumph  gf  political  foresight. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  government  in 
favour  of  civilization  are,  when  most  successful,  altogether 
negative ;  and  seeing  too,  that  when  those  efforts  are  more 
than  negative,  they  become  injurious, — it  clearly  follows, 
that  all  speculations  must  be  erroneous  which  ascribe  the 
progress  of  Europe  to  the  wisdom  of  its  rulers.  This 
is  an  inference  which  rests  not  only  on  the  arguments 
already  adduced,  but  on  facts  which  might  be  multiplied 
from  every  page  of  history.  For  no  government  having 
recognized  its  proper  limits,  the  result  is,  that  every  go- 
vernment has  inflicted  on  its  subjects  great  injuries  ;  and 
has  done  this  nearly  always  with  the  best  intentions. 
The  effects  of  its  protective  policy  in  injuring  trade,^and, 
what  is  far  worse,  in  increasing  crime,  have  just  been  no- 
ticed ;  and  to  these  instances,  innumerable  others  might 
be  added.  Thus,  during  many  centuries,  every  govern- 
ment thought  it  was  its  bounden  duty  to  encourage  reli- 
gious truth,  and  discourage  religious  error.  The  mischief 
this  has  produced  is  incalculable.  Putting  aside  all  other 
considerations,  it  is  enough  to  mention  its  two  leading 
consequences  ;  which  are,  the  increase  of  hypocrisy,  and 
the  increase  of  perjury.  The  increase  of  hypocrisy  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  connecting  any  description  of  penalty 
with  the  profession  of  particular  opinions.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  individuals,  it  is  certain  that  the  ma- 
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jority  of  men  find  an  extreme  diflSculty  in  long  resisting 
constant  temptation.  And  when  the  temptation  comes 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  honour  and  emolument,  they 
are  too  often  ready  to  profess  the  dominant  opinions,  and 
abandon,  not  indeed  their  belief,  but  the  external  marks 
by  which  that  belief  is  made  public.  Every  man  who 
takes  this  step  is  a  hypocrite ;  and  every  government 
which  encourages  this  step  to  be  taken,  is  an  abettor  of 
hy^pocrisy  and  a  creator  of  hypocrites.  Well,  therefore, 
may  we  say,  that  when  a  government  holds  out  as  a  bait, 
that  those  who  profess  certain  opinions  shall  enjoy  cer- 
tain privileges,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  tempter  of  old, 
and,  like  the  Evil  One,  basely  offers  the  good  things  of 
this  world  to  him  who  will  change  his  worship  and  deny 
his  faith.  At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  increase  of  perjury  has  accompanied  the  increase 
of  hypocrisy.  For  legislators,  plainly  seeing  that  pro- 
selytes thus  obtained  could  not  be  relied  upon,  have  met 
the  danger  by  the  most  extraordinary  precautions ;  and 
compelling  men  to  confirm  their  belief  by  repeated  oaths, 
have  thus  sought  to  protect  the  old  creed  against  the  new 
converts.  It  is  this  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  others. 
which  has  given  rise  to  oaths  of  every  kind  and  in  every 
direction.  In  England,  even  the  boy  at  college  is  forced 
to  swear  about  matters  which  he  cannot  understand,  and 
which  far  riper  minds  are  unable  to  master.  If  he  after- 
wards goes  into  Parliament,  he  must  again  swear  about 
his  rehgion  ;  and  at  nearly  every  stage  of  political  life  he 
must  take  fresh  oaths ;  the  solemnity  of  which  is  often 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  trivial  functions  to  which 
they  are  the  prelude.  A  solemn  adjuration  of  the  Deity 
being  thus  made  at  every  turn,  it  has  happened,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  oaths,  enjoined  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  at  length  degenerated  into  a  matter  of  form. 
What  is  lightly  taken,  is  easily  broken.  And  the  best 
observers  of  English  society, — observers  too  whose  cha- 
racters are  very  different,  and  who  hold  the  most  opposite 
opinions, — are  all  agreed  on  this,  that  the  perjury  habi- 
tually practised  in  England,  and  of  which  government  is 
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the  immediate  creator,  is  so  general,  that  it  has  become 
a  source  of  national  corruption,  has  diminished  the  value 
of  human  testimony,  and  shaken  the  confidence  which  men 
naturally  place  in  the  word  of  their  fellow-creatures.** 

The  open  vices,  and,  what  is  much  more  dangerous,  • 
the  hidden  corruption,  thus  generated  in  the  midst  of 
society  by  the  ignorant  interference  of  Christian  rulers, 
is  indeed  a  painful  subject ;  but  it  is  one  which  I  could 
not  omit  in  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  civilization.  It 
would  be  easy  to  push  the  inquiry  still  further,  and  to 
show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they  have  made  to 
protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  par- 
ticular principles,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have  brought 
about  results  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they 
proposed.  We  have  seen  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  in- 
dustry have  injured  industry;  that  their  laws  in  favour 
of  religion  have  increased  hypocrisy ;  and  that  their  laws 
to  secure  truth  have  encouraged  perjury..  Exactly  in 
the  same  way,  nearly  every  country  has  taken  steps  to 
prevent  usury,  and  keep  down  the  interest  of  money ;  and 
the  invariable  effect  has  been  to  increase  usury,  and  raise 
the  interest  of  money.  For,  since  no  prohibition,  how- 
ever stringent,  can  destroy  the  natural  relation  between 
demand  and  supply,  it  has  followed,  that  when  some  men 
want  to  borrow,  and  other  men  want  to  lend,  both  parties 
are  sure  to  find  means  of  evading  a  law  which  interferes 
with  their  mutual  rights.*^     If  the  two  parties  were  left 

♦*  Archbishop  Whately  says,  what  hardly  any  thinking  man  will  now 
deny,  "  If  Oaths  were  abolished — Cleaving  the  penalties  for  Mse  witness  (no 
unimportant  part  of  our  security)  unaltered — I  am  convinced  that,  on  the 
whole,  Testimony  would  be  more  trustworthy  than  it  is."  WhcUd^^'s  Ele- 
ments of  Rketoricy  8vo,  1860,  p.  47.  See  also  on  the  amount  of  perjuiy 
caused  by  English  legislation,  Jleremy  BewthanCa  Works,  edit.  Bowring,  vol.  ii. 
p.  210,  vol.  V.  pp.  191-229,  454-466,  vol.  vi.  pp.  314,  315 ;  Orme's  Life  of 
Owen,  p.  195";  Lock^s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  6 ;  Berkdeifs  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  196 ; 
Wkiston^s  Memoirs,  pp.  33,  411-413 ;  ffamilUm's  discussions  on  Phuosophy 
and  Literature,  pp.  454,  522,  527,  528.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  sums  up :  "But 
if  the  perjury  of  England  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  world,  the  peijury  of 
the  Bnglish  Universities,  and  of  Oxford  in  particular,  stands  pre-eminent  in 
England."  p.  528.  Compare  PriesUey^s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  374 ;  and  Baker's 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  1819,  pp.  188, 189. 

*»  "  L'observation  rigoureuse  de  ces  loix  seroit  destructive  de  tout  com-, 
merce ;  aussi  ne  sont-eUes  pas  observto  rigoureusement."  Mhnoire  sur  Us 
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to  adjust  their  own  bargain  undisturbed,  the  usury  would 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  loan ;  such  as  the 
amount  of  security,  and  the  chance  of  repayment.  But 
this  natural  arrangement  has  been  complicated  by  the  in- 
terference of  government.^  A  certain  risk  being  always 
incurred  by  those  who  disobey  the  law,  the  usurer,  very 
properly,  refuses  to  lend  his  money  unless  he  is  also  com- 
pensated for  the  danger  he  is  in  from  the  penalty  hanging 
over  him.  This  compensation  can  only  be  made  by  the 
borrower,  who  is  thus  obUged  to  pay  what  in  reality  is 
a  double  interest :  one  interest  for  the  natural  risk  on  the 
loan,  and  another  interest  for  the  extra  risk  from  the 
law.  Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every  European 
legislature  has  placed  itself.  By  enactments  against  usury, 
it  has  increased  what  it  wished  to  destroy  ;  it  has  passed 
laws,  which  the  imperative  necessities  of  men  compel 
them  to  violate  :  while,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  the  penalty 
for  such  violation  falls  on  the  borrowers ;  that  is,  on  the 
very  class  in  whose  favour  the  legislators  interfered.^^ 

In  the  same  meddUng  spirit,  and  with  the  same  mis- 
taken notions  of  protection,  the  great  Christian  govern- 
ments have  done  other  things  still  more  injurious.  They 
have  made  strenuous  and  repeated  efforts  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  prevent  men  from  expressing 

PrSts  d^ Argent^  sec.  xiv.,  in  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  v.  pp.  278,  279.  Com- 
pare Ricardd's  Works ^  pp.  178,  179,  with  dondareet,  Vte  de  Turcot,  pp.  63, 
64,238. 

**  Aided  by  the  ohurch.  Ecclesiastical  councils  contain  numerous  regu- 
lations against  usuij;  and,  in  1179,  Pope  Alexander  ordered  that  usurers 
were  not  to  be  buried :  "  Qui&  in  omnibus  fer^  locis  crimen  usurarum  in- 
valuit;  ut  multi  negotiis  prestermissis  quasi  licitd  usuras  ezerceant;  et 
qualiter  utriusque  t^tamenti  pagina  condemnetur,  non  attendant:  ided 
constituimus,  ut  usurarii  manifest!  nee  ad  oommunionem  recipiantur  altaris, 
neo  Ohristianam,  si  in  hoc  peccato  decesserint,  accipiant  sepulturam,  sed 
nee  oblationem  eorum  quisouam  accipiat."  Bog.  de  Jaoved,  Annal.  in  Eerum 
Anglicarum  Scriptores  pott  Bedam,  p.  335,  Lend.  1596,  folio.  .  In  Spain,  the 
Inquisition  took  cognizance  of  usuiy.  See  Llorente,  Hittoire  de  Vlnquieition, 
voL  L  p.  339.     Compare  Ledwich's  ArUu/uiiies  of  Irelandy  p.  133. 

*'  The  whole  subject  of  the  usury-laws  has  been  treated  by  Bentham  m 
so  complete  and  exhaustive  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
the  reader  to  hia  admirable  '*  Letters. "  A  part  only  of  the  question  is  dis- 
cussed, and  that  very  imperfectly,  in  Iteg's  /Science  Socicde^  vol.  iii.  pp.  64,  65. 
On  the  necessity  of  usury  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  commercial  panic,  see 
MilVs  FrincipUt  of  FMieal  Economy ^  toL  ii.  p.  165. 
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their  sentiments  on  the  most  important  questions  in  poli- 
tics and  religion.  In  nearly  every  country,  they,  with 
the  aid  of  the  church,  have  organized  a  vast  system  of 
literary  police ;  the  sole  object  of  which  is,  to  abrogate 
th^  undoubted  right  of  every  citizen  to  lay  his  opinions 
before  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the  very  few  countries 
where  they  have  stopped  short,  of  these  extreme  steps, 
they  have  had  recourse  to  others  less  violent,  but  equally 
unwarrantable.  For  even  where  they  have  not  openly 
forbidden  the  free  dissemination  of  knowledge,  they  have 
done  all  that  they  could  to  check  it.  On  all  the  imple- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  on  all  the  means  by  which  it  is 
diffused,  such  as  paper,  books,  political  journals,  and  the 
like,  they  have  imposed  duties  so  heavy,  that  they  could 
hardly  have  done  worse  if  they  had  been  the  sworn  advo- 
cates of  popular  ignorance.  Indeed,  looking  at  what  they 
have  actually  accomplished,  it  may  be  emphatically  said, 
that  they  have  taxed  the  human  mind.  They  have  made 
the  very  thoughts  of  men  pay  toll.  Whoever  wishes  to 
communicate  his  ideas  to  others,  and  thus  do  what  he 
can  to  increase  the  stock  of  our  acquirements,  must  first 
pour  his  contributions  into  the  imperial  exchequer.  That 
is  the  penalty  inflicted  on  him  for  instructing  his  fellow- 
creatures.  That  is  the  blackmail  which  government  ex- 
torts from  literature ;  and  on  receipt  of  which  it  accords 
its  favour,  and  agrees  to  abstain  from  fiirther  demands. 
And  what  causes  all  this  to  be  the  more  insufferable,  is 
the  use  which  is  made  of  these  and  similar  exactions, 
wrung  from  every  kind  of  industry,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal. It  is  truly  a  frightful  consideration,  that  knowledge 
is  to  be  hindered,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  honest  labour, 
of  patient  thought,  and  sometimes  of  profound  genius,  are 
to  be  diminished,  in  order  that  a  large  part  of  their  scanty 
earnings  may  go  to  swell  the  pomp  of  an  idle  and  ignor- 
ant court,  minister  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  powerful  indi- 
viduals, and  too  often  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
turning  against  the  people  resources  which  the  people 
called  into  existence. 

These,  and  the  foregoing  statements,  respecting  the 
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effects  produced  on  European  society  by  political  legis- 
lation, are  not  doubtfiil  or  hypothetical  inferences,  but  are 
such  as  every  reader  of  history  may  verify  for  himself. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  are  still  acting  in  England;  and,  in 
one  country  or  another,  the  whole  of  them  may  be  seen 
in  full  force.     When  put  together,  they  compose  an  ag- 
gregate so  formidable,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how,  in 
the  face  of  them,  civilization  has  been  able  to  advance. 
That,  under  such  circumstances,  it  has  advanced,  is  a  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Maooi ;  and  jus- 
tifies a  confident  belief,  that  as  the  pressure  of  legislation 
is  diminished,  and  the  human  mind  less  hampered,  the 
progress  will  continue  with  accelerated  speed.     But  it  is 
absurd,  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  sound  reasoning,  to 
ascribe  to  legislation  any  share  in  the  progress ;  or  to  ex- 
pect any  benefit  from  fixture  legislators,  except  that  sort 
of  benefit  which  consists  in  undoing  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.     This  is  what  the  present  generation  claims 
at  their  hands ;  and  it  should  be  remembered,,  that  what 
one  generation  solicits  as  a  boon,  the  next  generation 
demands  as  a  right.    And,  when  the  right  is  pertinaciously 
refused,  one  of  two  things  has  always  happened  :  either 
the  nation  has  retrograded ;  or  else  the  people  have  risen. 
Should  the  government  remain  firm,  this  is  the  cruel  di- 
lemma in  which  men  are  placed.     If  they  submit,  they 
injure  their  country;  if  they  rebel,  they  may  injure  it  still 
more.     In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  East,  their  usual 
plan  was  to  yield ;  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  it  has 
been  to  resist.     Hence  those  insurrections  and  rebellions 
which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  modern  history,  and 
which  are  but  repetitions  of  the  old  story,  the  undying, 
struggle  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.     It  would, 
however,  be  unjust  to  deny,  that  in  one  country  the  fatal 
crisis  has  now  for  several  generations  been  successfiiUy 
averted.     In  one  European  country,  and  in  one  alone, 
the  people  have  been   so   strong,  and  the  government 
so  weak,  that  the  history  of  legislation,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is,   notwithstanding   a   few   aberrations,   the   history   of 
slow,  but  constant  concession :  reforms  which  would  have 
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been  refused  to  argument,  have  been  yielded  from  fear; 
while,  from  the  steady  increase  of  democratic  opinions, 
protection  after  protection,  and  privilege  after  privilege, 
have,  even  in  our  ovra  time,  been  torn  away;  until  the 
old  institutions,  though  they  retain  their  former  name, 
have  lost  their  former  vigour,  and  there  no  longer  remains 
a  doubt  as  to  what  their  fate  must  ultimately  be.  Nor 
need  we  add,  that  in  this  same  country,  where,  more  than 
in  any  other  of  Europe,  legislators  are  the  exponents  and 
the  servants  of  the  popular  will,  the  progress  has,  on  this 
account,  been  more  undeviating  than  elsewhere ;  there 
has  been  neither  anarchy  nor  revolution  ;  and  the  world 
has  been  made  familiar  with  the  great  truth,  that  one 
main  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is,  that  its 
rulers  shall  have  very  little  power,  that  they  shall  exercise 
that  power  vei'y  sparingly,  and  that  they  shall  by  no 
means  presume  to  raise  themselves  into  supreme  judges 
of  the  national  interests,  or  deem  themselves  authorized 
to  defeat  the  wishes  of  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  they 
occupy  the  post  intrusted  to  them. 
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Origin  of  Histobt,  and  State  of  Historical  Litekati^re  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

I  HAVE  now  laid  before  the  reader  an  examination  of  those 
conspicuous  circumstances  to  which  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation is  commonly  ascribed ;  and  I  have  proved,  that  such 
circumstances,  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  civilization, 
are  at  best  only  its  effects ;  and  that  although  religion, 
literature,  and  legislation  do,  undoubtedly,  modify  the 
condition  of  mankind,  they  are  still  more  modified  by  it. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  they,  even  in  their  most 
favourable  position,  can  be  but  secondary  agents;  because, 
however  beneficial  their  apparent  influence  may  be,  they 
are  themselves  the  product  of  preceding  changes,  and 
their  results  will  vary  according  to  the  variations  of  the 
society  on  which  they  work. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  each  successive  analysis,  the  field  . 
of  the  present  inquiry  has  been  narrowed,  until  we  have  .. 
found  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  European  civi- 
lization is  solely  due  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
that  the  progress  of  knowledge  depends  on  the  number  of 
truths  which  the  human  intellect  discovers,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  diffused.  In  support  of  this 
proposition,  I  have,  as  yet,  only  brought  jforward  such 
general  arguments  as  establish  a  very  strong  probability ; 
which,  to  raise  to  a  certainty,  will  require  an  appeal  to 
history  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  to  verify 
speculative  conclusions  by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of 
the  most  important  particular  facts,  is  the  task  which  I 
purpose  to  execute  so  far  as  my  powers  will  allow ;  and 
in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  briefly  stated  the  method 
according  to  which  the  investigation  will  be  conducted. 
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Besides  this,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  principles 
which  I  have  laid  down  may  also  be  tested  by  a  mode  of 
proceeding  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  but  w^hich 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  now  before  us. 
This  is,  to  incorporate  with  an  inquiry  into  the  progress 
of  the  history  of  Man,  another  inquiry  into  the  progress 
of  History  itself.    By  this  means,  great  light  will  be  thrown 
on  the  movements  of  society ;  since  there  must  always  be 
a  connexion  between  the  way  in  which  men  contemplate 
the  past,  and  the  way  in  which  they  contemplate  the  pre- 
sent;   b6th  views  being  in  fact  different  forms  of  the 
same  habits  of  thought,  and  therefore  presenting,  in  each 
age,  a  certain  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  each 
other.     It  will,  moreover,  be  found,  that  such  an  inquiry 
into  what  I  call  the  history  of  history,  will  estabUsh  two 
leading  facts  of  considerable  value.     The  first  fact  is,  that 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  historians,  taken  as  a  class, 
have  shown  a  constantly  increasing  respect  for  the  human 
intellect,  and  an  aversion  for  those  innumerable  contriv- 
ances by  which  it  was  formerly  shackled.     The  second 
fact  is,  that  during  the  same  period,  they  have  displaj^ed 
a  growing  tendency  to  neglect  matters  once  deemed  of 
paramount  importance,  and  have  been  more  willing  to 
attend  to  subjects  connected  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.     These  two  facts 
will  be  decisively  established  in  the  present  Introduc- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  their  existence  cor- 
roborates the  principles  which  I  have  propounded.     If 
it  can  be  ascertained,  that  as  society  has  improved,  his- 
torical  literature   has   constantly  tended  in   one   given 
direction,  there  arises  a  very  strong  probability  in  favour 
of  the   truth   of  those  views   towards  which  it  is  ma- 
nifestly approaching.     Indeed,  it  is  a  probabiUty  of  this 
sort  which  makes  it  so  important  for  the  student  of  any 
particular  science  to  be  acquainted  with  its  history;  be- 
cause there  is  always  a  fair  presumption  that  when  ge- 
neral knowledge  is  advancing,  any  single  department  of 
it,  if  studied  by  competent  men,  is  also  advancing,  even 
when  the  results  may  have  been  so  small  as  to  seem  un- 
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worthy  of  attention.  Hence  it  becomes  highly  important 
to  observe  the  way  in  which,  during  successive  ages,  his- 
torians have  shifted  their  ground ;  since  we  shall  find  that 
such  changes  have  in  the  long-run  always  pointed  to  the 
same  quarter,  and  are,  in  reality,  only  part  of  that  vast 
movement  by  which  the  human  intellect,  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty, has  vindicated  its  own  rights,  and  slowly  emanci- 
pated itself  from  those  inveterate  prejudices  which  long 
impeded  its  action. 

With  a  view  to  these  considerations,  it  seems  advisable 
that,  when  examining  the  diflFerent  civilizations  into  which 
the  great  countries  of  Europe  have  diverged,  I  should  also 
give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  history  has  been 
commonly  written  in  each  country.  In  the  employment 
of  this  resource,  I  shall  be  mainly  guided  by  a  desire  to 
illustrate  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  actual  con- 
dition of  a  people  and  their  opinions  respecting  the  past ; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  this  connexion  in  sight,  I  shall  treat 
the  statfe  of  historical  Uterature,  not  as  a  separate  subject, 
but  as  forming  part  of  the  intellectual  history  of  each 
nation.  The  present  volume  will  contain  a  view  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  French  civiUzation  until  the 
great  Revolution ;  and  with  that  there  will  be  incorpo- 
rated an  account  of  the  French  historians,  and  of  the 
remarkable  improvements  they  introduced  into  their  own 
departments  of  knowledge.  The  relation  which  these  im- 
provements bore  to  the  state  of  society  fi'om  which  they 
proceeded,  is  very  striking,  and  will  be  examined  at  some 
length ;  while,  in  the  next  volume,  the  civilization  and 
the  historical  literature  of  the  other  leading  countries  will 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Before,  however,  enter- 
ing into  these  different  subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  European 
history  would  be  interesting,  as  supplying  information 
respecting  matters  which  are  little  known,  and  also  as 
enabling  the  reader  to  understand  the  extreme  difficidty 
with  which  history  has  reached  its  present  advanced,  but 
still  very  imperfect,  state.  The  materials  for  studying 
the  earliest  condition  of  Europe  have  long  since  perished; 
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but  the  extensive  infonnation  we  now  possess  concerning 
barbarous  nations  will  supply  us  with  a  useful  resource, 
because  they  have  all  much  in  common;  the  opinions  of 
extreme  ignorance  being,  indeed,  every  where  the  same, 
except  when  modified  by  the  diflferences  which  nature 
presents  in  various  countries.  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesi- 
tation in  employing  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected 
by  competent  travellers,  and  drawing  inferences  from  it 
respecting  that  period  of  the  European  mind,  of  which 
we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  Such  conclusions  will,  of 
course,  be  speculative  ;  but,  during  the  last  thousand 
years,  we  are  quite  independent  of  them,  inasmuch  as 
every  great  country  has  had  chroniclers  of  its  own  since 
the  ninth  century,  while  the  French  have  an  uninterrupted 
series  since  the  sixth  century.  In  the  present  chapter,  I 
intend  to  give  specimens  of  the  way  in  which,  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  history  was  habitually  written  by  the 
highest  European  authorities.  Its  subsequent  improve- 
ment during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
will  be  related  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  countries 
where  the  progress  was  made ;  and  as  history,  previous 
to  the  improvement,  was  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  the 
grossest  errors,  I  will,  in  the  first  place^  examine  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  its  universal  corruption,  and  indicate  the 
steps  by  which  i^  was  so  disfigured  that,  during  several 
centuries,  Europe 'did  not  possess  a  single  man  who  had 
critically  studied  the  past;  X>r  who  was  even  able  to  record 
with  tolerable  accuracy  ^h^  events  of  his  own  time. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  a  people,  and 
long  before  they  are  acquWiited  with  the  use  of  letters, 
they  feel  the- want  of  some  resource,  which  in  peace  may 
amuse  their  leisure,  and  in  war  may  stimulate  their  cour- 
age. This  is  suppHed  to  them  by  the  invention  of  ballads; 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  all  historical  knowledge, 
and  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  are  found  among  some 
of  the  rudest  tribes  of  the  earth.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  sung  by  a  class  of  men  whose  particular  business  it  is 
thus  to  preserve  the  stock  of  traditions.  Indeed,  so  na- 
tural is  this  curiosity  as  to  past  events,  that  there  are  few 
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liations  to  whom  these  bards  or  minstrels  are  unknown. 
Thus,  to  select  a  few  instances,  it  is  they  who  have  pre- 
served the  popular  traditions,  not  only  of  Europe,^  but 
also  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Tartary  f  Ukewise  of  India,^  of 
Scinde,*  of  Belochistan,^  of  Western  Asia,^  of  the  islands 
of  the  Black  Sea,^  of  Egypt,®  of  Western  Africa,®  of  North 
America,^ ^  of  South  America,^^  and  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific.i2 

'  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  bards  of  Qaul,  see  the  Benedictitbe  Hist, 
Lit.  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  25-28.  Those  of  Scotland  are  noticed 
in  Batmfs  Hist,  of  the  Orkney  Idands,  p.  89 ;  and  for  a  modem  instance  in 
the  island  of  Ool,  near  Mull,  see  Otter^s  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  i  p.  307.  As  to 
the  Irish  bards  in  the  seventh  century,  see  Sharon  Turner's  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land^ vol.  ill.  p.  571.  Spenser's  account  of  them  in  the  sixteenth  centuty 
(Somers  Tracts,  vol.  i.  pp.  590,  591)  shows  that  the  order  was  then  falling 
into  contempt ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  is  confirmed  by  Sir 
William  Temple ;  Essay  on  Poetry,  in  Temple's  Works,  voL  iii.  pp.  431,  432. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  thev  became  extinct ;  for 
Mr.  Prior  (Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  pp.  36,  37)  saye,  that  Carolan,  **  the  last 
of  the  ancient  Irish  bards,"  died  in  1738.  Without  them  the  memory  of 
many  events  would  have  been  entirely  lost ;  since,  ^en  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  being  no  registers  in  Ireland,  the  ordinary  means 
of  recording  facts  were  so  little  known,  that  parents  often  took  the  pre- 
caution of  having  the  names  and  ages  of  children  marked  on  their  arms 
with  gunpowder.  See  Kirkman's  Memoirs  of  Charles  Macldin,  8vo,  1799, 
voL  i  pp.  144, 145,  a  curious  book.  Compare,  respecting  Carolan,  Nichols's 
Illustrations  of  the  EighJteenth  Century,  vol.  vii.  pp.  688-694. 

'  On  these  Toolholos,  as  they  are  called,  see  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  China,  vol.  i.  pp.  65-67.  Hue  says,  p.  67,  "  These  poet-singers, 
who  remind  us  of  the  minstrels  and  rhapsocUsts  of  Greece,  are  also  very 
numerous  in  China ;  but  they  are,  probably,  no  where  so  numerous  or  so 
popular  as  in  Thibef 

*  On  the  bards  of  the  Deccan,  see  Wilks*s  History  of  the  South  of  India, 
4to,  1810,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21,  and  Transac.  of  the  Bombay  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  162, 
For  those  of  other  parts  of  India,  see  Heder*s  Journey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  452-455  ; 
JBurnes  on  the  North-wed  FrorUier  of  ItuUo,  in  Journal  of  Oeog,  Soc.  vol.  iv. 
p,  in  Jounuu  of  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  395  ;  Forbes^ s 


pp.  110,  111;  Pri« 

Oriental  Memoirs,  vof.  i.  pp.  376,  377,  548  ;  and  Asiatic  Researches,  vol,  ix. 
p.  78.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest  Veda,  which  is  also  the  oldest  of 
all  the  Indian  books.     See  Rig  Veda  Sanhiia,  vol,  i.  p.  158. 

*  See  Burtons  Sindh,  p.  56,  8vo,  1851. 

*  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  59. 

*  Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  8vo,  1834,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,  115,  116. 
'  Clarke's  Travels,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

*  Compare  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  304,  with  BunstvCs 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  96,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

*  I  have  mislaid  my  note  on  the  bards  of  Western  Africa,  and  can  only 
refer  to  a  hasty  notice  in  Mungo  Parks  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  8vo,  1817. 

*®  Buchanan's  SkUches  of  the  North- American  Indians,  p.  337. 

"  PrescoU's  History  of  Peru,  vol.L  pp.  31,  32,  117. 

w  EUisy  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  85, 199, 411 ;  EUis,  Tour  through 
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In  all  these  countries,  letters  were  long  unknown ;  and, 
as  a  people  in  that  state  have  njo  means  of  perpetuating 
their  history  except  by  oral  tradition,  they  select  the  form 
best  calculated  to  assist  their  memory ;  and  it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  found  that  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  con- 
sist always  of  poetry,  and  often  of  rhyme.^^  The  jingle 
pleases  the  ear  of  the  barbarian,  and  affords  a  security 
that  he  will  hand  it  down  to  his  children  in  the  unim- 
paired state  in  w|^ich  he  received  it.^^  This  guarantee 
against  error  increases  still  further  the  value  of  these 
ballads;  and  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  mere  amuse- 
ment, they  rise  to  the   dignity  of  judicial  authorities.^^ 

Hawaii,  p.  91.  Compare  Cook^s  VoyaaeSy  vol.  v.  p.  237,  with  Beechey's  Voyage 
to  the  Pacific,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  Some  of  these  ballads  have  been  collected,  but, 
I  believe,  not  published.    See  Cheevers  Sandwich  Islands,  8vo,  1851,  p.  181* 

"  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  history  of 
barbarous  nations  has  been  studied,  that  authors  constantly  assert  rhyme 
to  be  a  comparatively  recent  contrivance  }  and  even  Pinkerton,  writing  to 
Laing  in  1799,  says,  ''Rhyme  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  about  the  ninth 
century."  Pinkerton^ a  Literary  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  The  truth  is, 
that  rhyme  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was 
used,  long  before  the  date  Pinkerton  mentions,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  the 
Irish,  by  the  Welsh,  and,  I  believe,  by  the  Bretons.  See  Mure*s  Hist,  of  the 
Literature  of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  113;  Hallam's  Lit.  of  Euroft,  voL  i.  p.  31 ; 
Villemarqw,  Chants  PopuLaires  de  la  Bretagnt,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iviii.  lix.  compared 
with  Souvestre,  les  Bemiers  Bretons,  p.  143  ;  Tumer*s  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  383,  643,  vol.  vii.  pp.  324,  328,  330.  Rhyme  is  also  used  by 
the  Fantees  {Bowdich,  ^Mission  to  As/iantee,  p.  358) ;  by  the  Persians  {Transac. 
of  Bombay  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  82) ;  by  the  Ohuiese  (Transac,  of  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  407,  409,  and  Davis's  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  269);  by  the  MtkLayB  (Asiatic  Re-^ 
searches,  vol.  x.  pp.  176,  196) ;  by  the  Javanese  (Cratrfurd's  Hist,  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  20);  and  by  the  Siamese  (Transac.  of  Asiatic 
Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  299). 

^*  The  habit  thus  acquired,  lon^  survives  the  circumstances  which  made 
it  necessary.  During  many  centuries,  the  love  of  versification  was  so  widely 
diffused,  that  works  in  rhyme  were  composed  on  nearly  all*  subjects,  even  in 
Europe ;  and  this  practice,  which  marks  the  ascendency  of  the  imagination, 
is,  as  I  have  shown,  a  characteristic  of  the  great  Indian  civilization,  where 
the  understanding  was  always  in  abeyance.  On  early  French  historians  who 
wrote  in  rhyme,  see  MonteU,  Hist,  des  divers  Mats,  vol.  vi.  p.  147.  Mont- 
ucla  (Hist,  des  Mathimat.  vol.  i.  p.  506)  mentions  a  mathematical  treatise^ 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  "en  vers  techniques."  Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Matter  (Hist,  de  VEcole  d^AUxandrie,  vol,  ii.  pp.  179-183)  on  the 
scientific  poetry  of  Aratus ;  and  on  that  of  Hygin,  p.  250.  Thus,  too,  we 
find  an  Anglo-Norman  writing  "the  Institutes  of  Justinian  in  verse;" 
Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  307 :  and  a  Polish  historian  com- 
posing "  his  numerous  works  on  genealor?^  and  heraldry  mostly  in  rhyme." 
Talvis  Language  and  Literature  of  the  ^vic  Nations,  8vo,  1850,  p.  246, 
Compare  Origines  du  Droit  Francis,  in  (Euvres  de  Michdet,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

^  Mr.  Elljs^  a  missionary  in  the  South-Sea  Islands,  says  of  the  inhabit- 
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The  allusions  contained  in  them,  are  satisfactory  proofs 
to  decide  the  merits  of  rival  families,  or  even  to  fix  the 
limits  of  those  rude  estates  which  such  a  society  can  pos- 
sess. We  therefore  find,  that  the  professed  reciters  and 
composers  of  these  songs  are  the  recognized  judges  in  all 
disputed  matters ;  and  as  they  are  often  priests,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the 
notion  of  the  divine  origin  of  poetry  first  arose.^^  These 
ballads  will,  of  course,  vary,  according  to  the  customs  and 
temperaments  of  the  different  nations,  and  according  to 
the  climate  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  In  the  south 
they  assume  a  passionate  and  voluptuous  form ;  in  the 
north  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  tragic  and 
warlike  character.^"^  But,  notwithstanding  these  diversi- 
ties, all  such  productions  have  one  feature  in  common. 
They  are  not  only  founded  on  truth,  but,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  colourings  of  poetry,  they  are  all  strictly  true. 
Men  who  are  constantly  repeating  songs  which  they  con- 
stantly hear,  and  who  appeal  to  the  authorized  singers  of 

ants,  '*  Their  traditionary  ballads  were  a  kind  of  standard,  or  classical  au- 
thority, to  which  they  referred  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  disputed 
fact  in  their  histoiy.'*  And  when  doubts  arose,  "  as  they  had  no  records  to 
which  they  could  at  such  times  refer,  they  could  only  oppose  one  oral  tradi-* 
tion  to  another ;  which  unavoidably  involved  the  parties  in  protracted,  and 
often  obstinate  debates."  EUisy  Poli/nesian  BesearcJms,  vol.  i.  pp.  202,  2034 
Compare  JSlphinstone^s  Hist,  oflndia^  p.  66 ;  iMintfs  HeiiMkHnglay  8vo,  1844, 
vol.  L  pp.  50, 51 J  TweU'8  Life  of  Pocock,  edit.  1816,  p.  143. 

*'  The  inspiration  of  poetry  is  sometimes  explained  by  its  spontaneous^ 
ness  (C%>twtn,  HiH,  de  la  Philogophie,  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  135, 136) ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  cause  of  the  reverence  felt  for  great  poets,  is  the 
necessity  they  seem  to  experience  of  pouring  out  their  thoughts  without 
reference  to  their  own  wishes.  Still,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found,  that  the 
notion  of  poetry  being  a  divine  art  is  most  nfe  in  those  states  of  society  in 
which  knowledge  is  monopolized  by  the  bards,  and  in  which  the  bards  are 
both  priests  and  historians.  On  this  combination  of  pursuits,  compare  a 
note  in  MaUxitnC^  Hist.  ofPersia^  vol.  i.  p.  90,  with  Mure's  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of 
Greece,  vol.  i,  p.  148,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  and  Petri^s  learned  work,  SccUsiattical 
Architecture  of  Irdand,  Dublin,  1845,  p.  354.  For  evidence  of  the  ffreat 
reroect  paid  to  bards,  see  MaUet'g  Northern  Antiquities^  pp.  2^34-236 ;  Whea» 
tows  Hist,  of  the  Northmen,  pp.  50,  61 ;  Wright's  Biog,  Brit,  Lit,  vol.  i.  p.  3; 
Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxvi.  xl. ;  Grote's  Hist,  of 
'Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  1st  edit. ;  and  on  their  important  duties,  see  the  laws 
of  Moelmund,  VHUmarqu^,  Chants  Pcqndaires  de  la  Bretagne,  1846,  vol.  i. 
pp.  V.  and  vi. ;  ThirlvmVs  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  229 ;  and  Origines  du 
Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Michdet,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

"   VUUmarqui^  Chants  Populaires,  vol.  i.  p.  Iv. 
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them  as  final  umpires  in  disputed  questions,  are  not  likely 
to  be  mistaken  on  matters,  in  the  accuracy  of  which  they 
have  so  lively  an  interest.^® 

This  is  the  earliest,  and  most  simple,  of  the  various 
stages  through  which  history  is  obliged  to  pass.  But,  in 
the  course  of  time,  unless  unfavourable  circumstances  in- 
tervene, society  advances-,  and,  among  other  changes,  there 
is  one  in  particular  of  the  greatest  importance  :  I  mean 
the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  which,  before  many 
generations  are  passed,  must  efifect  a  complete  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  national  traditions.  The  manner 
in  which  this  occurs  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  been 
pointed  out ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  at- 
tempt to  trace  some  of  its  details. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  consideration, 
is,  that  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  gives  per- 
manence to  the  national  knowledge,  and  thus  lessens  the 
utility  of  that  oral  information,  in  which  all  the  acquire- 
ments of  an  unlettered  people  must  be  contained.  Hence 
it  is,  that  as  a  country  advances,  the  influence  of  tradition 
diminishes,  and  traditions  themselves  become  less  trust- 
worthy.^® Besides  this,  the  preservers  of  these  traditions 
lose,  in  this  stage  of  society,  much  of  their  former  repu- 
tation. Among  a  perfectly  unlettered  people,  the  singers 
of  ballads  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sole  deposi- 
taries of  those  historical  facts  on  which  the  fame,  and  often 
the  property,  of  their  chieftains  principally  depend.  But, 
when  this  same  nation  becomes  acquainted  with  the  art 

^  Ab  to  the  general  aoouraej  of  the  early  ballads,  which  has  been  rashly 
attacked  by  several  writers,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  see  VilU- 
marquSy  Chants  Popuiaires^  vol.  i.  pp.  xxv.-xxxi.,  and  TalvVs  Slavic  NaiWMy 
p.  150.  On  the  tenacity  of  orAl  tradition,  compare  Niehuhr^s  HiMory  of  Rome ^ 
1847,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  with  Laing'a  Denmark,  pp.  197, 198, 360;  WhecUofCs  Hist, 
of  the  Northmen,  pp.  38, 39,  67-59.  Another  curious  iUustration  of  this  is, 
that  several  barbarous  nations  continue  to  repeat  the  old  traditions  in  the 
old  words,  for  so  many  generations,  that  at  length  the  very  language  becomes 
uniu telligible  to  the  majority  of  those  who  recite  them.  See  Marmer^s  A  ccouiU 
of  the  Tonga  Idands,  vol.  i.  p.  166,  vol.  ii.  p.  217,  and  CaAitCe  North- American 
Indians,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

"  That  the  invention  of  letters  would  at  first  weaken  the  memory,  is 
noticed  in  Plato's  Phsedrus,  chap.  135  {Platonis  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  187,  edit. 
Bekker,  Lond.  1826) ;  where,  however,  the  ai*gument  is  pushed  rather  too  fir. 
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of  writing,  it  grows  unwilling  to  intrust  these  matters  to 
the  memory  of  itinerant  singers,  and  avails  itself  of  its 
new  art  to  preserve  them  in  a  fixed  and  material  form^ 
As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  importance  of  those  wha 
repeat  the  national  traditions  is  sensibly  diminished.  They 
gradually  sink  into  an  inferior  class,  which,  having  lost  its 
old  reputation,  no  longer  consists  of  those  superior  men  to 
whose  abilities  it  owed  its  former  feme.^  Thus  we  see, 
that  although,  without  lettei's,  there  can  be  no  knowledge 
of  much  importance,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  their  in- 
troduction is  injurious  to  historical  traditions  in  two  dis- 
tinct ways :  first  by  weakening  the  traditions,  and  secondly 
by  weakening  the  class  of  men  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
preserve  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  does  the  art  of  writing 
lessen  the  number  of  traditionary  truths,  but  it  directly 
encourages  the  propagation  of  falsehoods.  This  is  effected 
by  what  may  be  termed  a  principle  of  accumulation,  to 
which  all  systems  of  belief  have  been  deeply  indebted. 
In  ancient  times,  for  example,  the  name  of  Hercules  was 
given  to  several  of  those  great  public  robbers  who  scourged 
mankind,  and  who>  if  their  crimes  were  successful,  as  well 
as  enormous,  were  sure  after  their  death  to  be  worshipped 
as  heroes.^^  How  this  appellation  originated  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  was  probably  bestowed  at  first  on  a  single  man,  and 
afterwards  oa  those  who  resembled  him  in  the  character 
of  their  achievements.^^  This  mode  of  extending  the  use 
of  a  single  name  is  natural  to  a  barbarous  people  ;^  and 

^  This  inevitable  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  bards  is  noticed,  though, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  from  a  wrong  point,  of  view;  in  Mure's  Literal,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

"  Varro  mentions  forty-four  of  these  vagabonds^  who  were  all  called 
Hercules.  See  a  learned  article  in  Smithes  Biog*  and  Mythology,  voL  ii. 
p.  401,  8vo,  1846.  See  dso  Machay^e  Jtdiffums  Development  of  the  Greeks 
and  Hebrews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71-79.  On  the  relation  between  Hercules  and 
Melcarth,  compare  Matter,  Hist,  du  Onosticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  257,  with  Heeren** 
Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  295,  8vo,  1846.  And  as  to  the  Hercules  of  Egypt, 
Prichard>^s  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  1838,  pp.  109,  115-119.  As  to 
the  confusion  of  the  different  Hercules  by  the  Dorians,  see  ThirhoalVs  Hist^ 
of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  257 ;  and  compare  p.  130. 

"  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Frederick  Schlegel ;  Schlegd'a  Lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  Literature,  Edinb.  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 

"  The  habit  of  generalizing  names  precedes  that  more  advanced  state  of 
VOL.  I.  T 
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would  cause  little  or  no  confusion,  as  long  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  remained  local  and  unconnected.  But 
as  soon  as  these  traditions  became  fixed  by  a  written  lan- 
guage, the  collectors  of  them,  deceived  by  the  similarity 
of  name,  assembled  the  scattered  facts,  and,  ascribing  to 
a  single  man  these  accumulated  exploits,  degraded  history 
to  the  level  of  a  miraculous  mythology.^  In  the  same 
way,  soon  after  the  use  of  letters  was  known  in  the  North 
^^  '^  of  Europe,  there  was  drawn  up  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  the 
life  of  the  celebrated  Ragnar  Lodbrok.  Either  from  ac- 
cident or  design,  this  great  warrior  of  Scandinavia,  who 
had  taughf  England  to  tremble,  had  received  the  same 
name  as  another  Ragnar,  who  was  prince  of  Jutland  about 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  This  coincidence  would  have 
caused  no  confusion,  as  long  as  ^ach  district  preserved  a 
distinct  and  independent  account  of  its  own  Ragnar.  But, 
by  possessing  the  resource  of  writing,  men  became  able 
to  consolidate  the  separate  trains  of  events,  and,  as  it 
were,  fuse  two  truths  into  one  error.  And  this  was  what 
actually  happened.  The  credulous  Saxo  put  together  the 
different  exploits  of  both  Ragnars,  and,  ascribing  the 
whole  of  them  to  his  favourite  hero,  has  involved  in  ob- 
scurity one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Europe.^ 

The  annals  of  the  North  afford  another  curious  instance 
of  this  source  of  error.  A  tribe  of  Finns,  called  Qusens, 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.     Their  country  was  known  aa  Qusenland ; 

society  in  which  men  generalize  phenomena.  If  this  proposition  is  uni- 
versally true,  which  I  take  it  to  be,  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  history 
of  disputes  between  the  nominalists  and  the  realists. 

"  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  source  of  error  from  the 
fact,  that  in  Egypt  there  were  fifty-three  cities  bearing  the  same  name : 
**  L'auteur  du  Kamous  nous  apprend  qu^il  y  a  en  Egypte  cinquante  trois 
villcs  du  nom  de  Schobra :  en  eflPet,  j'ai  retrouv6  tous  ces  nonis  dans  les 
deux  d^nombremens  d^j^  cit^."  QuatrenUre,  Recherches  sur  la  Lafigue  et  la 
LUUrature  de  VEyypt^  p.  199. 

**  On  this  confusion  respecting  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  see  Oeijer's  Hutory  of 
Sweden,  part  i.  pp.  13,  14 ;  Lappenbery's  Afwlo-Saxon  King$y  vol.  ii.  p.  31 ; 
WheaUmU  Hist,  of  the  Northmen^  p.  150 ;  Mallet's  Northern  AfUiquitus,  p.  383 ; 
Orichton's  Scandinavia^  vol.  i.  p.  116.  A  comparison  of  these  passages  will 
justify  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Koch  on  the  history  of  Swedish  and  Danish 
neroes ;  Koch,  Tableau  des  lUvoltUionSy  vol.  i.  p.  57  note. 
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and  this  name  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that,  to  the  north  of 
the  Baltic,  there  was  a  nation  of  Amazons.  This  would 
easily  have  been  corrected  by  local  knowledge ;  but,  by 
the  use  of  writing,  the  flying  rumour  was  at  once  fixed; 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  people  is  positively  affirmed 
in  some  of  the  earliest  European  histories^^  Thus,  too, 
Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  called  Turku, 
which,  in  the  Swedish  language,  means  a  market-place. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  having  occasion  to  treat  of  the  coun- 
tries adjoining  the  Baltic,^^  was  so  misled  by  the  word 
Turku,  that  this  celebrated  historian  assuies^  his  readers 
that  there  were  Turks  in^  Finland.^' 

To  these  illustrations  many  others  might  Be  added, 
showing  how  mere  names  deceived  the  early  historians, 
and  gave  rise  to  relations  which  were  entirely  false,  and 
might  have  been  rectified  on  the  spot ;  but  which,  owing 
to  the  art  of  writing,  were  carried  into  distant  countries, 
and  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction.  Of 
such  cases,  one-  more  may  be  mentioned,  as. it  concerns 
the  history  of  England.  Richard  I.,  the  most  barbarous 
of  our  princes,  was  known  to  his  contemperaries  as  the 
Lion;  an  appellation  conferred  upon  him  o»  account  of 
his  feariessness,  and  the  ferocity  of  his- temper.^®  Hence 
it  was  said  that  he  had  the  heart^  of  a  licm  ;:and  the  title 

"  PrichariTs  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind^  yoL  in.  p.  273.  The  Norwegians 
still  give  to  the  Fiumndeps  the  name  of  QusBner.-  See  Dillon's  Lapland  arid 
Iceland,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  Ck>mpare  Laing^s  Sweden,  pp.  45, 47.  The 
Amazon  river  in  South  America  owes  its  name  to  a  similar  &ble.  Henderson's 
Hist,  of  Brazil,  p.  453  ;  SoxUkey's  Hist,  of  BrazU,  vol.  i.  p.  112  j  M'Cullok's 
Researches  concerning  Am^erica,  pp.  407, 408 ;  and  Journal  of  Geog,  Soc.  vol.  xv. 
p.  65,  for  an  account  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  error. 

^^  Sharon  Turner  {Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  30)  calls  him  "  the  Strabo 
of  the  Baltic  ;*'  and  it  was  from  him  that  most  of  the  geographers  in  the 
Middle  Ages  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  North. 

«  "  It  was  called  in  Finnish  Turku,  from  the  Swedish  word  tora,  which 
signifies  a  market-place.  The  sound  of  this  name  misled  Adam  of  Bremen 
into  the  belief  that  there  were  Turks  in  Finland."  Cooler's  Hist,  of  Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,.  London,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

**  The  chronicler  of  his  crusade  says,  that  he  was  called  Lion  on  account 
of  his  never  pardoning  an  offence :  "  Nihil  injuriarum  reliquit  inultum :  unde 
et  unus  (i.  e.  the  King  of  France)  dictus  est  Agnus  a  Qriffonibus,  alter  Leonis 
somen  acoepit."  Chronicon  Ricardi  Divisiensis  de  Rebus  gestis  Rioardi  Primi, 
edit.  Stevenson,  Lond.  1838,  p.  18.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  kings  received  the 
name  of  Lion  "from  their  heroic  exploits."  Vyse  wi  the  Pyramids,  vol,  iii 
p.  116. 
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CcBur  de  Lioa  not  only  became  indissolubly  connected  with 
his  name,  but  actually  gave  rise  to  a  story,  repeated  by 
innumerable  writers,  according  to  which  he  slew  a  lion  ia 
single  combat.^  The  name  gave  rise  to  the  story  ;  the 
story  confirmed  the  name  ;  and  another  fiction  was  added 
to  that  long  series  of  falsehoods  of  which  history  mainly 
consisted  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  corruptions  of  history,  thus  naturally  brought 
about  by  the  mere  introduction  of  letters,  were,  in  Europe, 
aided  by  an  additional  cause.  With  the  art  of  writing, 
there  was,  in  most  cases,  also  communicated  a  knowledge 
of  Christianity  ;  and  the  new  religion  not  only  destroyed 
many  of  the  Pagan  traditions,  but  falsified  the  remainder, 
by  amalgamating  them  with  monastic  legends.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  this  was  carried  would  form  a  curious  sub- 
ject for  inquiry  ;  but  one  or  two  instances  of  it  will  perhapat 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  generality  of  readers. 

Of  the  earhest  state  of  the  great  Northern  nations  we 
have  little,  positive  evidence ;  but  several  of  the  lays  iu: 
which  the  Scandinavian  poets  related  the  feats  of  their 
ancestors,,  or  of  their  contemporaries,  are  still  preserved; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  subsequent  corruption,  it  ig 
admitted  by  the  most  competent  judges  that  they  em- 
body real  and  historical  events.  But  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  Christian  missionaries  found  their  way 
across  the  Baltic,  and  introduced  a  knowledge  of  their 
religion   among   the   inhabitants   of  Northern  Europe.^^ 

••  See  Price's  learned  Preface  to  Warton*s  BUtoTy  ofEngliik  Poetry^  voL  L 
p.  21 ;  and  on  the  similar  story  of  Henry  the  Lipn,  see  Maury ^  L^gendes  di^. 
Moyen  Age,  p.  160.  Compare  the  account  of  Duke  Godfrey's  conflict  with  a 
bear,  in  MaWicn  Paris  HUt&ria  Major,  p.  29,  Lond.  1684,  folio.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  story  of  Alexander  and  the  Liou  (ThirlviaU^s  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  305)  were  equally  fabulous. 

"  The  first  missionary  was  £bbo,  about  the  year  822.  He  was  followed 
by  Anschar,  who  afterwards  pushed  his  enterprise  as  £ir  as  Sweden.  The 
progress  was,  however,  slow ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  11th 
century  that  Christianity  was  established  firmly  in  the  North.  See  Neander^s 
Hist  oftlie  Church,  vol.  v.  pp.  373,  374,  379,  380,  400-402  ;  MosheinVsEcdes, 
Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  216,  216  ;  Barry's  Hist,  of  the  Grkmy  Islands,  p.  125. 
It  is  often  supposed  that  some  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland  were  Christians  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Ivar  I. ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  into  which  Ledwich  fell 
by  relying  on  a  coin,  which  in  reality  refers  to  Ivar  II.  Petrie^s  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Ireland,  p.  225  ;  and  Ledwich's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  169. 
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Scarcely  was  this  effected,  when  the  sources  of  history 
began  to  be  poisoned.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tuiy,  Saemund  Sigfiissen,  a  Christian  priest,  gathered  the 
popular,  and  hitherto  unwritten,  histories  of  the  North  into 
what  is  caMed  the  Elder  Edda;  and  he  was  satisfied  with 
adding  to  his  compilation  the  correctiye  of  a  Christian 
hymn.^*  A  hundred  years  later,  there  was  made  another 
c^lection  of  the  native  histories  ;  but  the  principle  which 
I  have  mentioned,  having  had  a  longer  time  to  operate, 
now  displayed  its  effects  still  more  clearly.  In  this  second 
collection,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Younger 
Efdda,  there  is  an  agreeable  mixture  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  fetbles ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Scandina- 
Tian  annals,  we  meet  with  the  widely  diifused  fiction  of  a 
Trojan  descent.^ 

If,  by  way  of  further  illustration,  we  turn  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  a  series  of  facts  confirm- 
ing this  view.  We  shall  find  that,  in  those  countries  where 
there  has  been  no  change  of  religion,  history  is  more  trust- 
worthy and  connected  than  in  those  countries  where  such 
a  change  has  taken  place.  In  India,  Brahmanism,  which 
is  still  supreme,  was  established  at  so  early  a  period,  that 
its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.^  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  Ae  native  annals  have  never  been  cor- 
rupted by  any  new  superstition ;  and  the  Hindus  are 
possessed  of  historic  traditions  more  ancient  than  can  be 

"  Mr.  Wheaton  {Higtory  of  Northmmy  p.  60)  Bays,  that  SaBxnund  ^'  merelj 
added  one  tong  of  his  own  com|>osition,  of  a  moral  and  Christian  religious 
teadency ;  so  as  thereby  to  consecrate  and  leaven,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mass 
of  Paganism..'* 

»  WkeatonB  Hut,  o/  the  Northmen,  pp.  89,  90  ;  MaUeCs  Noftkem  ArUi- 
^uHfies,  pp.  377,  378,  485 ;  ScMegtVa  Lecture*  on  the  Hi$tory  of  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  265.  Indeed,  these  interpolations  are  so  numerous,  that  the  ear^ 
tier  German  antiquaries  believed  tiie  Edda  to  be  a  forgery  by  the  northern 
monks, — a  paradox  which  MuUer  refuted  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Note  in 
WkeatoTiy  p.  61.  Compare  Palgrave'a  English  Comnionwealih,  Anglo-Saxon 
Period,  voL  i.  p.  135. 

**  As  is  evident  from  the  conflicting  statements  made  by  the  beet  orient- 
alists, each  of  whom  has  some  fiivourite  hypothesis  of  his  own  respecting  its 
origin.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  we  have  no  account  of  India  existing  with^ 
out  Brahmanism  ;  and  as  to  its  real  history,  nothing  can  be  understood, 
until  more  steps  have  been  taken  towards  generalizing  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  growth  of  religious  opinions. 
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found  among  any  Qther  Asiatic  people.^  In  the  same 
way,  the  Chinese  have  for  upwards  of  2000  years  pre- 
served the  religion  of  Fo,  which  is  a  form  of  Buddhism.^ 
In  China,  therefore,  though  the  civilization  has  never  been 
equal  to  that  of  India,  there  is  a  history,  not,  indeed, 
as  old  as  the  natives  would  wish  ois  to  believe,  but  still 
stretching  back  to  several  centuries  .before  the  Christian  era, 
from  whence  it  has  been  brought  down  to  our  own  times 
in  an  unintenxipted  succession.^^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Persians,  whose  intellectual  development  was  certainly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  are  nevertheless  without 
any  authentic  information  respecting  the  early  transac- 
tions of  their  ancient  monarchy.^  For  this  I  can  see  no 
possible  reason,  except  the  fact,  ihat  Persia,  soon  after  the 

"  Dr.  Prichard  {Physical  Hist,  of  Mankitid,  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-105)  thinks 
that  the  Hindus  have  a  history  beginning  <b.c.  1391.  Oompare  Works  of  Sir 
W,  t/bnes,  vol.  i.  pp.  311,  312.  ^Mr.  Wilson  says, -that  even  the  genealogies 
in  the  Puranas  are,  'Mn  aU  probability,  much  more  authentic  than  has  been 
sometimes  supposed."  Wilson's  note  in  Mill's  Hist,  of  Tndia,  vol.  i.  pp.  161, 
162.  See  also  his  Preface  to  the  Vishnu  Futxtna,  p.  Izv. ;  and  Asiatic  Be- 
searches^  voL  v.  p.  244. 

*•  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  vi.  ,p.  251  ;  Herder ,  Ideen  zur  Oeschichte^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  70 ;  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  I  learn  from  a  note  in 
Erman's  Siberia,  vol.  ii.  p.  306,  that  one  of  tiie  missionaries  gravely  suggests 
'^  that  Buddhism  originated  in  the  errors  of  the  Manichasaus,  and  is  there- 
fore but  an  imitation  of  Christianity. " 

"  M.  Bunsen  says,  that  the  Chinese  have  ^*  a  regular  chronology,  ex- 
tending  back  3000  years  b.c.  **  BuiiserCs  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  See  also  Hum- 
holdt*s  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  vol.  iv.  p.  455  ;  Benouard,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine, 
vol.  L  pp.  47, 48 ;  and  the  statements  of  Klaproth  and  A6mu8at,  in  FricharcTg 
Physical  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  476,  477.  The  superior  exactness  of  the  Chinese 
annals  is  sometimes  asciibed  to  their  early  knowledge  of  printing,  with  which 
they  claim  to  have  been  acquainted  in  b.c  1100.  Meidhiger's  Essay,  in 
Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  163.  But  the  fact  is,  that  printing 
was  unknown  in  China  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  after  Christ,  ana 
movable  types  were  not  invented  before  1041.  HumholdCs  Cosvnos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  623  ;  Transac,  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  7 ;  Journal  Asiatiqtte,  voL  i. 
p.  137,  Paris,  1822;  Davis's  Chinese,  voL  i.  pp.  174,  178,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.  There 
are  some  interesting  papers  on  the  early  history  of  China  in  Journal  ofAsiat, 
Soc.  vol.  i.  pp.  57-86,  213-222,  vol.  il  pp.  166-171,  276-287. 

^  ''  From  the  death  of  Alexander  (323  b.c.)  to  the  reign  of  Ardeshir 
Babegan  (Artaxerxes),  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  (200  a.d.),  a 
period  of  more  than  five  centuries,  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  Persian  history." 
Troyer's  Prdiminary  Discourse  to  the  Dabistmi,  8vo,  1843,  voL  i.  pp.  Iv.  Ivi. 
See  to  the  same  effect  Erskine  on  the  Zend-Avesta,  in  TruTisac,  ofSoc.  of  Bom- 
bay, vol.  ii.  pp.  303-305 ;  and  MalccMs  HisL  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  68.  The 
ancient  Persian  traditions  are  said  to  have  been  Pehlvi ;  MaUolmt  vol.  i. 
pp,  501-505 ;  but  if  so,  they  have  all  perished,  p.  555  :  compare  Rawlin- 
8on*8  note  in  Journal  of  Qeog.  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  82. 
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promulgation  of  the  Koran,  was  conquered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  completely  subverted  the  Parsee  reli- 
gion, and  thus  interrupted  the  stream  of  the  national  tra- 
ditions.^^ Hence  it  is  that,  putting  aside  the  myths  of 
the  Zendavesta,  we  have  no  native  authorities  for  Persian 
history  of  any  value,  until  the  appearance,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  of  the  Shah  Nameh ;  in  which,  however,  Ferdousi 
has  mingled  the  miraculous  relations  of  those  two  reli- 
gions by  which  his  country  had  been  successively  sub- 
jected.*^ The  result  is,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  various 
discoveries  which  have  been  made,  of  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions, and  coins,  we  should  be  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
scanty  and  inaccm-ate  details  in  the  Greek  writers  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Asiatic  monarchies.*^ 

Even  among  more  barbarous  nations,  we  see  the  same 

**  On  the  antagonism  between  Mohammedanism  and  the  old  Persian 
history,  see  a  note  in  Orote^s  Hist,  of  Oreece,  vol.  i.  p.  623.  Even  at  present, 
or,  at  all  events,  during  this  century,  the  best  education  in  Persia  consisted 
in  learning  the  elements  of  Arabic  grammar,  ^*  logic,  jurisprudence,  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  prophet,  and  the  commentaries  on  the  Koran.^*  Vans  Ken" 
nedy  on  Persmn  Literature^  in  Transac.  of  Bombay  Society ,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  In 
the  same  way,  the  Mohammedans  neglected  the  old  history  of  India,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  it ;  but  they  never  had  any 
thing  like  the  hold  of  India  that  they  had  of  Persia,  and,  above  all,  they 
were  unable  to  displace  the  native  religion.  However,  their  influence,  so 
&r  as  it  went,  was  unfavourable ;  and  Mr.  Elph  in  stone  {HiU,  of  India,  p. 
468)  says,  that  till  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  no  instance  of  a  Mussul- 
man carefully  studying  Hindu  literature. 

^  On  the  Shah  Nameh,  see  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iv.  pp.  644,  545, 
vol.  V.  p.  594  ;  Mill*s  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  65 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  225.  It  is  supposed  by  a  very  high  authority  that  the 
Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  '*  will  enable  us,  in  the  end,  to  introduce 
something  like  chronological  accuracy  and  order  into  the  myths  and  tradi- 
tions embodied  in  the  Shah  Nameh."  Bawlinson  on  the  IwtcriptioTis  of  As- 
syria and  Babylonia,  in  Journal  of  Asiat,  Soc.  vol.  xii.  p.  446. 

**  On  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  respecting  Persian  history,  see  Vans 
Kennedy,  in  Transae.  of  Soc.  of  Bombay,  voLii.  pp.  119,  127-129, 136.  In- 
deed, this  learned  writer  says  (p.  138)  he  is  "inclined  to  suspect  that  no 
Greek  author  ever  derived  his  information  from  any  native  of  Persia  Proper, 
that  is,  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates."  See  also  on  the  per- 
plexities in  Persian  chronology,  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p  496,  vol.  ix. 
p.  3,  vol.  X.  p.  406 ;  and  Donaldson's  New  braXylus,  1839,  p.  87  note.  As 
to  the  foolish  stories  which  the  Greeks  relate  respecting  Achsemenes,  com> 
pare  Malcdm's  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  with  HeerevCs  Asiatic  Nati/ms, 
vol.  i.  p.  243.  Even  Herodotus,  who  is  invaluable  in  regard  to  Egypt,  is 
not  to  be  relied  upon  for  Persia  \  as  was  noticed  long  ago  by  Sir  W.  Jones^ 
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principle  at  work.  The  Malayo-Polynesian  race  is  well 
known  to  ethnologists,  as  covering  an  immense  series  of 
islands,  extending  from  Madagascar  to  within  2000  miles 
of  the  western  coast  of  America.^  The  religion  of  these 
widely  scattered  people  was  originally  Polytheism,  of  which 
the  purest  forms  were  long  preserved  in  the  Philippiue 
Islands.*^  But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  many  of  the  Poly- 
nesian nations  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  ;**  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  process  precisely  the  same  as  thajt 
which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  countries.  The  new 
religion,  by  changing  the  current  of  the  national  thoughts, 
corrupted  the  purity  of  the  national  history.  Of  all  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Java  was  the  one  which 
reached  the  highest   civilization.^     Now,  however,  the 

in  the  Preface  to  his  Nader  Shah  {Jones**  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  540),  and  is  partly 
admitted  by  Mr.  More  (History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  toL  iv. 
p.  338,  8vo,  1853). 

^  Thnt  is,  to  Easter  Island,  wliich  appears  to  be  its  furthest  boundary 
iPrichard's  Phys.  Hist,  vol-  v.  p.  6) ;  and  of  which  there  is  a  good  account  in 
BeecheT^s  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  vol.  L  pp.  43-68,  and  a  notice  in  Jour,  ofOeog. 
Society,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  The  language  of  Easter  Island  has  been  long  known 
to  be  Malayo-Polynesian ;  for  it  was  understood  by  a  native  of  the  Society 
Islands,  who  accompanied  Cook  {Cook's  Voyages,  vol.  liL  pp.  294,  308 ;  and 
Prichard,  vol.  v.  p.  147 :  compare  Marsden^s  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  164). 
Ethnologists  have  not  usually  paid  sufficient  honour  to  this  great  navigator^ 
who  was  the  first  to  remark  the  similarity  between  the  different  languages 
in  Polynesia  Proper.  Cook's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61,  vol.  iiL  pp.  230,  280, 
290,  vol.  iv.  p.  305,  vol.  vi.  p.  230,  vol.  vii.  p.  115.  As  to  Madagascar  being 
the  western  limit  of  this  vast  race  of  people,  see  Asiatic  Rtsearches,  vol  iv. 
p.  222 ;  Reports  on  JSthndogy  by  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1847,  pp.  154,  21 6,  250 ;  and 
jSUis*s  Bist.  of  Madeigasear',  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

^  Also  the  seat  of  tlie  Tagala  language ;  which,  according  to  William 
Humboldt,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian. 
Prichard s  Physical  Hist,  vol.  v.  pp.  36, 51,  52. 

**  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra, p.  281.  De  Thou  (Hist.  Unisf.  vol.  xiiL 
p.  59)  supposes  that  the  Javanese  did  not  become  Mohainmedans  till  late  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  but  it  is  now  known  that  their  conversion  took  place 
at  least  a  hundred  years  earlier,  the  old  religion  being  finally  abolished  in 
1478.  See  Orawfurd*s  Hist,  ofthe  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  312 ;  Low's 
Sarawak,  p.  96 ;  and  Baffles'  Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  349,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1^ 
66,  254.  The  doctrines  of  Mohammed  spread  auickly;  and  the  Malay  pil- 
grims enjoy  the  reputation,  in  modem  times,  of  oeing  amons  the  most  scru- 
pulously religious  of  those  who  go  to  the  Hadj.  Burckhardl*s  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  96, 97. 

**  The  Javanese  oivilixataon  is  examined  at  great  length  by  William 
Humboldt,  in  his  celebrated  work,  Ueber  die  Kawi  Sprache,  Berlin,  18S^6. 
Prom  the  evidence  supplied  by  some  early  Chinese  writings,  which  have 
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Javanese  have  not  only  lost  their  historical  traditions, 
but  even  those  lists  of  their  kings  which  are  extant,  are 
interpolated  with  the  names  of  Mohammedan  saints.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in  the  adjacent  island 
of  Bali,  where  the  old  religion  is  still  preserved,**^  the 
legends  of  Java  are  remembered  and  cherished  by  the 
people.*® 

It  would  be  useless  to  addaoe  further  evidence  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  whidh,  among  an  imperfectly  civilized 
people,  the  estabhshment  of  a  new  religion  will  always 
affect  the  accuracy  of  their  early  history.  I  need  only  ob- 
serve, that  in  this  way  the  Christian  priests  have  obscured 
the  annals  of  every  European  people  they  converted,  and 
have  destroyed  or  corrupted  the  traditions  of  the  Grauls,"*® 
of  the  Welsh,  of  the  Irish,^^  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,^^  of  the 

only  reoently  been  published,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Indian  colonies  were  established  in  Java  in  the  iirst  century  after  Christ. 
.See  WUion  on  the  Foe  Rue  Ki^  in  Journal  of  AmU,  3oe.  vol.  v.  p.  137 ;  com- 
pare voL  vi.  p.  320. 

**  CrawfurcPs  HuU  of  the  Indian  Archipdago^  vol.  ii.  p.  297.  Compare 
with  this  the  exactness  with  which,  even  iu  the  island  of  Celebes,  the  dates 
were  preserved  "before  the  introduction  of  Mabomedanism.'*  Crawfv/rd^ 
T<d.  i.  p.  306.  For  similar  instances  of  royal  genealogies  being  obscured 
by  the  introduction  into  them  of  the  names  of  gods,  see  KemUe^s  Saxons  in 
BngUmdy  vol.  i  pp.  27,  336. 

*'  Asicaic  RemtrcheSf  vol.  x.  p.  191,  vol.  xiiL  p.  128.  In  the  Appendix 
U>  Baffles*  Mist,  of  Java^  vol.  ii.  p.  czlii.,  it  is  said,  that  '*  in  BaU  not  more 
than  one  in  two  hundred,  if  so  many,  are  Mahomedans."  See  also  p.  65, 
and  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

^  Indeed,  the  Javanese  appear  to  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring  the 
•old  Kawi  traditionfl  than  by  learning  them  from  naitivefl  of  Bali.  See  note 
to  an  Essay  on  the  Island  of  Bali,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xiii.  p.  162, 
Calcutta,  1820, 4to.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  {Hist,  of  Java^  vol.  i.  p,  400)  says, 
^  It  is  chiefly  to  Bali  that  we  must  look  for  illustrations  of  the  ancient  state 
of  the  Javans."    See  also  p.  414. 

**  Respecting  the  corruption  of  Bruidical  traditions  in  Gaul  by  Christian 
priests,  see  Villemarqti^,  Chants  Popvlaires  de  la  BrdagnCy  Paris,  1846,  vol.  i. 
pp.  xviii.  xix. 

^  The  injurv  done  to  the  traditions  handed  down  by  Welsh  and  Irish 
bards,  is  noticed  in  Dr.  Prichard's  valuable  work,  Phy^icci  Hist,  of  Mankind^ 
voL  iii.  p.  184,  8vo,  184L  See  also  Wartons  HisL  of  English  Poetry y  vol.  i. 
p.  xxxvii.  note. 

*>  See  the  remarks  on  Beowi:lf,  in  Wrights  Biog.  Brit.  Lit,  vol.  i.  p.  7, 
Bvo,  1642.  See  also  pp.  13, 14 :  and  compare  Kenme's  JSawons  in  Enguxmd^ 
vol.  i.  p.  33  L. 
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Sclavonic  nations,®^  of  the  Finns,^^  and  even  of  the  Ice- 
landers.^* 

Besides  all  this,  there  occurred  other  circumstances 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  Owing  to  events  which 
I  shall  hereafter  explain,  the  literature  of  Europe,  shortly 
before  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  were  long  ve- 
nerated as  the  sole  instructors  of  mankind.  For  several 
centuries,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  a  layman 
who  could  read  or  write ;  and  of  course  it  was  still  rarer 
to  meet  with  one  able  to  compose  a  work.  Literature, 
being  thus  monopolized  by  a  single  class,  assumed  the 
peculiarities  natural  to  its  new  masters.^^  And  as  the 
clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  have  always  looked  on  it  as  their 
business  to  enforce  belief,  rather  than  encourage  inquiry^ 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  displayed  in  their  writings  the 
spirit  incidental  to  the  habits  of  their  profession.  Hence, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  Uterature,  during  many  ages, 
instead  of  benefiting  society,  injured  it,  by  increasing 
credulity,  and  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Indeed,  th^  aptitude  for  falsehood  became  so  great,  that 
there  was  nothing  men  were  unwilling  to  believe.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  their  greedy  and  credulous  ears.  Histories 
of  omens,  prodigies,  apparitions,  strange  portents,  mon- 
strous appearances  in  the  heavens,  the  wildest  aiid  most 
incoherent   absurdities,   were    repeated    from   mouth   to 

"  TalvVs  Language  and  Literature  of  the  8iavic  Nations^  8vo,  1850,  p.  231. 
The  PagaD  songs  of  the  Slovaks,  iu  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  were  for  a 
time  preserved ;  but  even  they  are  now  lost.  Talvi,  p.  216. 

"  The  monkish  chroniclers  neglected  the  old  Finnish  traditions;  and 
allowing  them  to  perish,  preferred  the  inventions  of  Saxo  and  Johannes 
Magnus.  Prichard'a  Physical  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  284,  285. 

**  For  an  instance  in  which  the  monks  have  falsified  the  old  Icelandic 
traditions,  see  Mr.  Keightley's  learned  book  on  Fairy  Mythology^  8vo,  1850, 
p.  159. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowling,  who  looks  back  with  great  regret  to  this  happy 
period,  says,  "  Writers  were  almost  universally  ecclesiastics.  Literature  was 
scarcely  any  thing  but  a  religious  exercise ;  for  every  thing  that  was  studied, 
was  studied  with  a  reference  to  religion.  The  men,  therefore,  who  wrote 
history,  wrote  ecclesiastical  history."  Bowling* s  IrUrodttction  to  the  Critical 
Study  of  Ecdesiattical  History^  8vo,  1838,  p.  56 ;  a  work  of  some  talent,  but 
chiefly  interesting  as  a  manifesto  by  an  active  party. 
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inouth,  and  copied  from  book  to  book,  with  as  much  care 
as  if  they  were  the  choicest  treasures  of  human  wisdom.^^ 
That  Europe  should  have  ever  emerged  from  such  a  state, 
is  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of 
Man,  since  we  cannot  even  conceive  a  condition  of  society 
more  unfavourable  to  his  progress.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  until  the  emancipation  was  eflFected,  the  credulity 
and  looseness  of  thought  which  were  universal,  unfitted 
men  for  habits  of  investigation,  and  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  engage  in  a  successful  study  of  past  affairs, 
or  even  record  with  accuracy  what  was  taking  place 
around  them.^'^ 

If,  therefore,  we  recur  to  the  facts  just  cited,  we  may 
say  that,  omitting  several  circumstances  altogether  sub- 
ordinate, there  were  three  leading  causes  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
first  cause  was,  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  art  of 
-writing,  and  the  consequent  fusion  of  difiFerent  local  tra- 
ditions, which,  when  separate,  were  accurate,  but  when 
united  were  false.  The  second  cause  was,  the  change  of 
religion  ;  which  acted  in  two  ways,  producing  not  merely 
an  interruption  of  the  old  traditions,  but  also  an  interpo- 
lation of  them.  And  the  third  cause,  probably  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  was,  that  history  became  monopolized  by 
a  class  of  men  whose  professional  habits  made  them  quick 
to  believe,  and  who,  moreover,  had  a  direct  interest  in 

*•  Thus,  for  instance,  a  celebrated  historian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  says  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus :  "  Ejusdem  regis  tem- 
pore, ut  ex  parte  supradictum  est,  in  sole,  luna,  et  stellis,  multa  signa  visa 
sunt,  mare  quoque  littus  perssepe  egrediebatur,  et  homines  et  animalia  sub- 
mersit,  villas,  et  domos  quamplures  subvertit.  In  pago  qui  Barukeshire 
nominatur,  ante  occisionem  regis  sanguis  de  fonte  tribus  scptimauis  emana- 
vit.  Multis  etiam  Normannis  diabolus  in  horribili  specie  se  frequenter  in 
silvis  osteudens,  plura  cum  eis  de  rege  et  Banulfo,  et  quibusdam  aliis  locutus 
est.  Nee  mirum,  nam  illorum  tempore  ferd  omnis  legum  siluit  justitia, 
causisque  justitisB  subpositis,  sola  in  principibus  imperabat  pecunia."  Jioff, 
de  Uoveden  Aniial.  in  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  268.  See  also  the  same  work, 
pp.  356-358 ;  and  compare  Matthcei  Westmonast*  Flores  Historiarum,  part  i. 
pp.  266,  289,  part  ii.  p.  298. 

"  Even  the  descriptions  of  natural  objects  which  historians  attempted 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  ,werc  marked  bv  the  same  carelessness.  See  some  good 
observations  by  I)r.  Arnold,  on  Bede's  account  of  the  Solent  Sea.  Ar9wld*s 
Lectures  on  Modem  History ,  pp.  102, 103. 
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increasing  the  general  credulity,  since  it  was  the  basis 
upon  which  their  own  authority  was  built. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  history  of  Eu-, 
rope  became  corrupted  to  an  extent  for  which  we  can 
find  no  parallel  in  any  other  period.  That  there  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  history,  was  the  smallest  part  of 
the  inconvenience  ;  biit,  unhappily,  men,  not  satisfied  with 
the  absence  of  truth,  supplied  its  place  by  the  invention 
of  falsehood.  Among  innumerable  instances  of  this,  there 
is  one  species  of  inventions  worth  noticing,  because  they 
evince  that  love  of  antiquity,  which  is  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  those  classes  by  whom  history  was  then  written. 
I  allude  to  fictions  regarding  the  origin  of  different  na- 
tions, in  all  of  which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  very 
discernible.  During  many  centuries,  it  was  believed  by 
every  people  that  they  were  directly  descended  from 
ancestors  who  had  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
That  was  a  proposition  which  no  one  thought  of  doubt- 
ing,^ The  only  question  was,  as  to  the  details  of  so  illus- 
trious a  lineage.  On  this,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
unanimity  of  opinion ;  since,  not  to  mention  inferior  coun- 
tries, it  was  admitted  that  the  French  were  descended 
from  Francus,  whom^every  body  knew  to  be  the  son  of 
Hector ;  and  it  was  also  known  that  the  Britons  came 

'^  la  Jje  Lanff'i  Bibliothique  Hutoriqtxe  de  la  Franoey  vol.  ii.  p.  3,  it  lA 
said,  that  the  descent  of  the  kinss  of  Fi-ance  from  the  TrojaDS  was  univer- 
saUy  believed  before  the  sixteentn  century :  ''  Cette  descendance  a  ^t^  cnie 
v6ritaMe  pr^  de  huit  cent  ans,  et  soutenue  par  tons  lea  6crivains  de  notre 
histoire ;  la  fausset^  n'en  a  6t4  reconnue  qu'au  commencement  du  seizi^me 
Bifecle."  Polydore  Vergil,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
attacked  this  opinion  in  regard  to  England,  and  thereby  made  his  history 
unpopular.  See  Ellis's  Pr^ace  to  Polydore  Vergil^  p.  xx.  4to,  1844,  pub- 
lishea  by  the  Camden  Society.  ^*  He  discarded  Brute,  as  an  unreal  person- 
age.** In  1128,  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  inquired  from  a  learned  man 
respecting  the  early  history  of  France.  The  answer  is  preserved  by  an  his- 
torian of  the  thirteenth  century :  '**  Ee^m  potentissime,  inquiens,  sicut 
plerseque  geutes  Europaa,  ita  Frauci  a  Trojanis  originem  duxerunt."  MaUh<Bi 
Paris  Hist.  Major^  p.  69.  See  also  Rog.  de  Hov.  in  Scriptores  post  Bfdam^ 
n.  274.  On  the  descent  of  the  Britons  from  Priam  and  JEneas,  see  MaUfun 
Westmoruut,  Mores  ffistoriaruniy  part  i.  p.  66.  Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  their  Trojan  origin  was  stated  as  a  notorious  met, 
in  a  letter  written  to  Pope  Boniface  by  Edward  I.,  and  signed  by  the  Eng- 
Ksh  nobility.  See  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry y  vol.  i.  pp.  131, 182 ;  and 
CampbelTs  Lives  of  the  ChancdlorSy  yol.  i.  p.  185. 
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from  Brutus,  whose   father  was   no   other  than  ^Eneas 
himself^® 

Touching  the  origin  of  particular  places,  the  great 
historians  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  equally  communicatiyel 
In  the  accounts  they  give  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  lives 
they  write  of  eminent  men,  the  history  usually  begins  at 
a  very  remote  period ;  and  the  events  relating  to  their 
subject  are  often  traced  back,  in  an  unbroken  series,  from* 
the  moment  when  Noah  left  the  ark,  or  even  when  Adam 
passed  the  gates  of  Paradise.^^  On  other  occasions,  the 
antiquity  they  assign  is  somewhat  less ;  but  the  range 
of  their  information  is  always  extraordinary.  They  say, 
that  the  capital  of  France  is  called  after  Paris,  the  son 
of  Priam,  because  he  fled  there  when  Troy  was  ov-er-- 
thrown.^^  They  also  mention  that  Tours  owed  its  name 
to  being  the  burial-place  of  Turonus,  one  of  the  Trojans  f^ 
while  the  city  of  Troyes  was  actually  built  by  the  Trojans, 

"*  The  general  opiaioa  was,  that  Brutus,  or  Brute,  was  the  son  of  JSneas; 
bat  some  historians  affirmed  that  he  was  the  great-grandson.  See  Turner'* 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  vol.  vii.  p.  220. 

••  In  the  J}^otes  to  aChronide  of  London  from  1089  to  14^3,  pp.  183-187, 
edit-.  4to,  1827,  there  is  a  pedigree,  in  which  the  history  of  the  bishops  of 
London  is  traced  back,  not  only  to  the  migration  of  Brutus  from  Troy,  but 
also  to  Noah  and  Adam.  Thus,  too.  Goropius,  in  his  history  of  Antwer|3, 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century :  "  Voud  zoowel  de  Nederlaudsche  taal  als 
de  Wysbegeerte  van  Orpheus  in  de  ark  van  Noach."  Van  Kampeny  Geschie^ 
dents  der  LeUermy  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  91 ;  see  also  p.  86.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  Mathew  Paris  {Historia  Major y  p.  352)  says  of  Alfred,  ''  Hujus 
genealogia  iu  Auglorum  historiis  perducitur  usque  ad  Adam  primum  pa- 
rentem.  See,  to  the  same  effect,  MaUhaei  Westmonast,  Flores  Hiatoriarumj 
part  i.  pp.  323,  324,  415.  In  William  of  Malmesbury's  Chronicle  {Scriptares 
poM  B^damy  p.  22  rev  )  the  genealogy  of  the  Saxon  kings  is  traced,  back  to 
Adam.  For  other,  and  similar,  instances,  see  a  note  in  Lingard*s  History 
of  EngUmdy  vol.  i.  p.  403.  And  Mr.  Ticknor  {HUtory  of  Spanish  Literaturey 
vol.  i.  p.  509)  mentions,  that  the  S Danish  chroniclers  present  *'  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  Spanish  kings  from  Tubal,  a  grandson  of  Noah." 

"  Monteil,  in  his  curious  book,  Histoire  des  divers  EtatSy  vol.  v.  p.  70, 
mentions  the  old  belief  '*  que  les  Parisiens  sont  du  sang  des  rois  des  auciens 
Troyens,  par  P&ris,  fils  de  Pnam."  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  this 
idea  was  not  extinct ;  and  Ooryat,  who  travelled  iu  France  iu  1608,  gives 
another  version  of  it.  He  says,  ''  As  for  her  name  of  Paris,  she  hath  it  (as 
some  write)  from  Paris,  the  eighteenth  king  of  Gallia  Celtica,  whon^  somo 
write  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Japhet,  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  and  to  have  founded  this  city."  Coryat^s  ChruditieSy  1611,  reprinted 
1776,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 

«  "  Erat  ibi  quidam  Tros  nomine  Turonus  Bruti  nepos De 

nomine  ipsius  prsedicta  civitas  Turouis  vocabulum  uacta  est ;  quia  ibidem 
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as  its  etymology  clearly  proves.^  It  was  well  ascertained 
that  Nuremberg  was  called  after  the  Emperor  Nero  ;^ 
and  Jerusalem  after  King  Jebus,^^  a  man  of  vast  cele- 
brity in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  existence  later  his- 
torians have  not  been  able  to  verify.  The  river  Humber 
received  its  name  because,  in  ancient  times,  a  king  of  the 
Huns  had  been  drowned  in  it.^^  The  Gauls  derived  their 
origin,  according  to  some,  from  Galathia,  a  female  de- 
scendant of  Japhet;  according  to  others,  from  Gomer, 
the  son  of  Japhet.^^  Prussia  was  called  after  Prussus,  a 
brother  of  Augustus.®®  This  was  remarkably  modem  ; 
but  Silesia  had  its  name  from  the  prophet  Elisha, — ^from 
whom,  indeed,  the  Silesians  descended  ;^  while  as  to  the 
city  of  Zurich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of  dispute, 
but  it  was  unquestionably  built  in  the  time  of  Abrahara.^^ 

BepultuB  fiiit.*'  Oalfredi  Manumd.  Hid.  Britmi.  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  p.  19.  And 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says  {Mores 

Historiarumy  part  i.  p.  17) :  **  Tros  nomine  Tumus De  nomine 

verd  ipsius  Turonorum  civitas  vocabulum  traxit,  quia  ibidem,  ut  testatur 
Homerus,  sepultus  fuit." 

•■  **  On  convient  bien  que  les  Troyens  de  notre  Troyes  sont  du  sang  des 
anciens  Troyens."  MorUeil,  Differs  Btais,  vol.  v.  p.  69. 

••  Monconys,  who  was  in  Nuremberg  in  1663,  found  this  opinion  still 
held  there ;  and  he  seems  himself  half  inclined  to  believe  it ;  for,  in  visiting 
a  castle,  he  observes,  **  Mais  je  ne  S9ai  si  c*est  un  ouvrage  de  N6ron,  comme 
Ton  le  dit,  et  que  m^me  le  nom  de  Nuren^berg  en  vient."  Votfoges  de  Mon- 
conys, vol.  iv.  p.  141,  edit.  Paris,  1695. 

**  **  Deinceps  regnante  in  ea  Jebusseo,  dicta  Jebus,  et  sic  ex  Jebus  et 
Salem  dicta  est  Jebussalem.  Unde  post  dempta  h  littera  et  addita  r,  dicta 
est  Hierusalem."  Matthcei  Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  43.  This  reminds  me 
of  another  great  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  fethers,  and  was  moreover  a 
saint,  and  who,  says  M.  Matter,  *'  derive  les  Samari tains  du  roi  Samarius, 
fils  de  Canaan.'*  Matter,  Hist,  du  Onosticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

••  "  Humber  rex  Hunnonim ad  flumen  diffugiens,  submersus 

est  intra  ipsum,  et  nomen  suum  flumini  reUquit."  Matthcei  Westmonast. 
Flores  Historiarum,  part  i.  p.  19. 

«'  These  two  opinions,  which  long  divided  the  learned  world,  are  stated 
in  Le  Long,  Bibliotkigue  Historiaue  <£  la  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  49. 

••  See  a  curious  allusion  to  this  in  De  Thmi,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  viii.  p.  160; 
where,  however,  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  Russian  invention. 

«»  "  The  Silesians  are  not  without  voluminous  writers  upon  their  anti- 
quities; and  one  of  them  mvely  derives  the  name  and  descent  of  his 
countvy  from  the  prophet  Elisha."  Adams's  Inters  on  Silesia,  p.  267,  Lond. 
8vo,  1804. 

^»  In  1608,  Coryat,  when  in  Zurich,  was  "told  by  the  learned  Hospinian 
that  their  city  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Abraham."  Coryai's  Crudities^ 
vol.  i.  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  sig.  n.  I  always  give  the  most  recent  instance 
I  have  met  with,  because,  in  the  history  of  the  European  intellect,  it  is 
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It  was  likewise  from  Abraham  and  Sarah  that  the  gipsies 
immediately  sprung^^  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  was 
less  pure,  since  they  were  onl}^  descended  from  Sarah, — 
in  what  way  is  not  mentioned ;  but  she  probably  had 
them  by  another  marriage,  or,  may  be,  as  the  fruit  of 
an  Egyptian  intrigueJ^  At  all  events,  the  Scotch  cer- 
tainly came  from  Egypt ;  for  they  were  originally  the 
issue  of  Scota,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  who 
bequeathed  to  them  her  nameJ^  On  sundry  similar  mat- 
ters, the  Middle  Ages  possessed  information  equally  valu- 
able. It  was  well  known  that  the  city  of  Naples  was 
founded  on  eggs  ;''*  and  it  was  also  known,  that  the  order 
of  St.  Michael  was  instituted  in  person  by  the  archangel, 
who  was  himself  the  first  knight,  and  to  whom,  in  fact, 
chivalry  owes  its  origin^^     In  regard  to  the  Tartars,  that 

important  to  know  how  long  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  survived  in  dif- 
ferent countries. 

"  They  were  "  seuls  enfants  legitimes"  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  Monteil, 
Divers  EtatSy  vol.  v.  p.  19. 

^  Mathew  Paris,  who  is  apprehensive  lest  the  reputation  of  Sarah  should 
suffer,  says :  "  Saraceni  perversa  se  putant  ex  Sara  dici ;  sed  veriiis  Agareni 
dicuntur  ab  Agar ;  et  Ismaelitse,  ab  Ismaele  filio  Abrahae."  Jfist  Major,  p.  357. 
Compare  a  similar  passage  in  Mezerayy  HUtoire  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  127 : 
''  Sarrasins,  ou  de  la  ville  de  Sarai,  ou  de  Sara  ferame  d  Abraham,  duquel 
ils  se  disent  faussement  legitimes  h6ritiers."  After  this,  the  idea,  or  the 
fear  of  the  idea,  soon  died  away ;  and  Beausobre  {Histoire  Critique  d^  Mani- 
chee,  vol.  i.  p.  24)  says :  "  Ou  derive  vulgairement  le  nom  de  Sarasins  du 
mot  arabe  Sarah,  ou  Sarak,  qui  signifie  effectivement  voleur."  A*  good 
example  of  a  secular  turn  given  to  a  theological  etymology.  For  a  similar 
case  in  northern  history,  see  Whitelock^^s  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Efobassy, 
vol.i.  pp.  190, 191. 

^  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Pope,  as  a  well-known  historical  fact.  See  Lingard's  Hist,  of  England^  vol. 
iL  p.  187 :  ''  They  are  sprung  from  Scota  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who 
landed  in  Ireland,  and  whose  descendants  wrested,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
northern  half  of  Britain  from  the  progeny  of  Brute." 

'*  Mr.  Wright  {Narratives  of  Sorcery,  8vo,  1861,  vol.  i.p.  115)  Miys,  "The 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Naples  upon  eggs,  and  the  egg  on  which  its  fate 
depended,  seem  to  have  been  legends  geuendly  current  in  the  Middle  Ages ;" 
and  he  refers  to  Morvtfaucon,  Monumens  de  la  Mon,  Fr.  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  for 
proof,  that  by  the  statutes  of  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  "  a  chapter  of 
the  knights  was  appointed  to  be  held  annually  in  castello  ovi  incantati  in 
mirabili  periculo." 

"  "The  order  of  Saint  Michael,  in  France,  pretends  to  the  possession  of 
a  regular  descent  from  Michael  the  Archangel,  who,  according  to  the  en- 
lightened judgment  of  French  antiquarians,  was  the  premier  chevalier  in 
the  world ;  and  it  was  he,  they  say,  who  established  the  earliest  chivalric 
order  in  Paradise  itself."  MUls's  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  363,  364. 
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people,  of  course,  proceeded  from  Tartarus  ;  which  some 
theologians  said  was  au  inferior  kind  of  hell,  but  others, 
declared  to  be  hell  itselfJ^  However  this  might  be,  the 
feet  of  their  birth-place  being  from  below  was  indisput- 
able, and  was  proved  by  many  circumstances  which 
showed  the  fatal  and  mysterious  influence  they  were  able 
to  exercise.  For  the  Turks  were  identical  with  the  Tar- 
tars ;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  since  the  Cross  had  fallen 
into  Turkish  hands,  all  Christian  children  had  ten  teeth 
less  than  formerly ;  an  universal  calamity,  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  means  of  repairing.'^'^ 

Other  points  relating  to  the  history  of  past  events 
were  cleared  up  with  equal  facility.  In  Europe,  during 
many  centuries,  the  only  animal  food  in  general  use  was 
pork ;  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  being  comparatively  un- 
known."^^     It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  astonishment 

'•  The  etymology  of  Tartars  from  Tartarus  is  ascribed  to  the  piety  of 
Saint  Louis  in  PrMardU  Physical  History ^  vol.  iv.  p.  278 ;  but  I  think  that 
I  have  met  with  it  before  his  time,  though  I  cannot  now  recover  the  pass- 
age. The  earliest  instance  I  remember  is  in  1241,  when  the  saint  was 
twenty-six  years  old.  See  a  letter  from  the  emperor  Frederick,  in  MaUhoei 
Paris  Jlistoria  Major ^  p.  497  :  **  Pervenissent  dicti  Tartari  (imo  Tartarei)," 
&o. ;  and  on  the  expression  of  Louis^  see  p.  496 :  ''  Quos  vocamus  Tartaros 
ad  suas  Tartareas  sedes."  Since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  subject  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  English  divines ;  and  the  celebrated  theologian 
Whiston  mentions  ''my  last  famous  discovery,  or  rather  my  revival  of  Dr. 
Qiles  Fletcher's  famous  discovery,  that  the  Tartars  are  no  other  than  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  have  been  so  long  sought  for  in  vain."  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Whiston^  p.  675.  .Compare,  on  the  opi- 
nions held  respecting  the  Tartar^  Journal  Asiatiqus^  I.  s^rie,  vol.  vi.  p.  374, 
Paris,  1825. 

rt  Peignot  {Diet,  dea  Livrss,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  Paris,  1806)  says,  that  Rigord, 
in  his  history  of  Philip  Augustus,  assures  his  readers  ''  que  depuis  que  la 
yraie  croix  a  ^t6  prise  par  les  Turcs,  les  enfans  n  ont  plus  que  20  ou  23  denta, 
aa  lieu  quails  en  avaient  30  ou  32  auparavant.*'  Even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  believed  that  the  number  of  teeth  had  diminished  from  32  to 
22,  or  at  most  24.  See  i^renyd,  Hist,  de  la  Medeci^ie^  vol.  ii.  pp.  481,  482, 
Paris,  1815.  Compare  Ilecker  on  t/ie  Black  Death^  pp.  31,  32,  in  his  learned 
work.  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages^  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society. 

^*  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Scandinavians,  pork  is  represented  as  the 
principal  food,  even  in  heaven.  See  Mallets  Northern  Atttiquities,  p.  lOo. 
It  was  the  chief  food  of  the  Irish  in  the  twelfth  century  :  Ledwich,  A  nit- 
quities  of  Jmlond,  Dublin,  1804,  p.  370 ;  and  also  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at 
an  earlier  period.  Turner^  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  22.  In  France  it 
was  equally  common,  and  Charlemagne  kept  in  his  forests  immense  droves 
of  pigs.  Note  in  Esprit  des  Lois,  in  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  513.  In  Spain, 
those  who  did  not  like  pork  were  tried  by  the  Inquisition  as  suspected  Jews. 
Llorenle,  Hist  de  V Inquisition,  vol.  i.  pp.  269,  442,  445.     Late  in  the  six- 
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that  the  crusaders,  on  returning  from  the  East,  told  their 
countrymen  that  they  had  been  among  a  people  who, 
like  the  Jews,  thought  pcaOc  unclean,  and  refused  to  eat 
it.  But  the  feelipgs  of  lively  wonder  which  this  intelli- 
gence excited,  were  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  cause  of 
the  fact  was  explained.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by 
Mathew  Paris,  the  most  eminent  historian  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  during 
the  Middle  Ages.*^^  This  celebrated  writer  informs  us, 
that  the  Mohammedans  refuse  to  eat  pork  on  account  of 
a  singular  circumstance  which  happened  to  their  pro- 
phet. It  appears  that  Mohammed,  having,  on  one  occa- 
sion, gorged  himself  with  food  and  drink  till  he  was  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  fell  asleep  on  a  dunghill,  and,  in 
this  disgraceful  condition,  was  seen  by  a  litter  of  pigs. 
The  pigs  attacked  the  feUen  prophet,  and  suffocated  him 
to  death ;  for  which  reason  his  followers  abominate  pigs, 
and  refuse  to  partake  of  their  flesh.®^  This  striking  fact 
explains  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mohammedans;®^  and 

teenfch  century,  there  was  a  particular  disease,  said  to  be  caused  by  tbe 
quantity  of  it  eaten  in  Hungary.  Sprengdy  Hut,  dt  la  Medecine^  vol.  iii. 
p.  93 ;  and  even  at  present,  the  barbarous  Lettes  are  passionately  fond  of  it. 
Kohl's  Russia^  pp.  386,  387.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find 
that  Philip  II.,  when  in  England,  generally  dined  on  bacon  ;  of  which  he 
ate  so  much,  as  frequently  to  make  himself  very  ill.  See  Ambassades  de  Mes- 
sieurs de  NaaiUes  en  Angleterre^  vol.  v.  pp.  240,  241,  edit.  1763.  The  am- 
bassador writes,  that  Philip  was  *' grand  mangeur  oultre  mesure,"  and  used 
to  consume  large  quantities  ''de  lard,  dont  il  fiiict  le  plus  sou  vent  son  prin- 
cipal repas."  In  the  Middle  Ages,  ''les  Thuringiens  payaient  leur  tribut 
en  pores,  la  denr^  la  plus  prdcieuse  de  leur  pays."  (Euvres  de  Michelety  vol. 
iL  p.  389. 

^  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  Franfaisy  vol.  vii.  pp.  30d,  336)  passes  a  high 
eulogy  upon  him  ;  and  Mosheim  {Ecdesiast,  History,  vol.  i.  p.  313)  says: 
**  Among  the  historians  (of  the  thirteenth  century),  the  first  place  is  due 
to  Mathew  Paris ;  a  writer  of  the  highest  merit,  both  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  prudence." 

••  Mauhaei  Paris  Historia  Major ,  p.  362.  .He  concludes  his  account  by 
saying, ''  Unde  adhuc  Saraceni  sues  prse  cssteris  animalibus  exosas  habent  et 
abominabiles."  Mathew  Paris  obtained  his  information  from  a  clergyman, 
''  quendam  magni  nominis  celebrem  prssdicatorem."  p.  360.  ^cording  to 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  the  pi^  not  only  suffocated  Mohammed,  but  ac- 
tually ate  the  greater  part  of  him :  '*  In  maxima  parte  a  porcis  corrosum 
invenerunt. "  Matthcd  Westmonast.  Flares  Historiarumy  part  i.  p.  215. 

*^  By  a  singular  contradiction,  the  African  Mohammedans  now  *'  believe 
that  a  great  enmity  subsists  between  hogs  and  Christians."  Mungo  Park's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  185.     Many  medical  authors  have  supposed  that  pork  is 
VOL.  I.  U 
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another  fact,  equally  striking,  explains  how  it  was  that 
their  sect  came  into  existence.  For  it  was  well  known, 
that  Mohammed  was  originally  a  cardinal,  and  only  be- 
came a  heretic  because  he  failed  in  his  design  of  being 
elected  pope.^^ 

In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  great 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  particularly  inquisitive  ; 
and  they  preserved  the  memory  of  events,  of  which  other- 
wise we  should  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  After  Froissart, 
the  most  celebrated  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  certainly  Mathew  of  Westminster,  with  whose  name, 
at  least,  most  readers  are  famiUar.  This  eminent  man  di- 
rected his  attention,  among  other  matters,  to  the  history  of 
Judas,  in  order  to  discover  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  character  of  that  arch-apostate  was  formed.  His 
researches  seem  to  have  been  very  extensive ;  but  their 
principal  results  were,  that  Judas,  when  an  infant,  was 
deserted  by  his  parents,  and  exposed  on  an  island  called 
Scarioth,  from  whence  he  received  the  name  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  To  this  the  historian  adds,  that  afler  Judas 
grew  up,  he,  among  other  enormities,  slew  his  own  father, 
and  then  married  his  own  mother.^  The  same  writer,  in 
another  part  of  his  history,  mentions  a  fact  interesting  to 
those  who  study  the  antiquities  of  the  Holy  See.     Some 

peculiarly  unwholesome  in  hot  countries ;  but  this  requires  confirmation  : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  recommended  by  Arabian  physicians,  and  is  more 
generally  eaten  both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  than  is  usually  believed.  Comp. 
iSprengdy  Hist,  dn  la  Mtdtdne^  voL  ii.  p.  323 ;  Volnev^  Voyage  en  Syrie,  voLi. 
p.  449 ;  BuchanarCi  Journey  through  the  Mysore^  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  vol.  iii.  p.  57 ; 
Baffled  Hiit.  ofJava^  vol.  iL  p.  fi;  EUis'eniat.  of  Madagascar  ^  vol.  i.  PP»  201, 
403,  416 ;  Cook's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  266 ;  Bumes's  Travels  into  Bokhara^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  141.  As  facts  of  this  sort  are  important  physiologically  and 
socially,  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  colfected ;  and  I  therefore  add, 
that  the  North- American  Indians  are  said  to  have  "a  disgust  for  pork.*' 
Journal  of  the  Oeog.  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  30 ;  and  that  Dobell  {Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  260,  8vo,  1830)  says,  ''I  believe  there  is  more  pork  eaten  in  China  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.*' 

**  This  tf  ea,  which  was  a  favourite  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Rabbinical  invention.  See  Lettres  de  Qui  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  127 : 
'* que  Mahomet,  le  faux  proph^te,  avait  6t6  cardinal;  et  que,  par  d6pit  de 
n'avoir  6t6  pape,  il  s*6toit  fait  h^r^iarque.*' 

*'  See  the  ample  details  in  Jfatthai  Westmonast.  Fhres  Bistoriarum,  part  i. 
pp.  86,  87 ;  and  at  p.  88,  **  Judas  matrem  suam  uxorem  duxerat,  et  qudd 
patrem  suum  ocdderat " 
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questions  had  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  kissing 
the  pope's  toe,  and  even  theologians  had  their  doubts 
touching  so  singular  a  ceremony.  But  this  difficulty  also 
was  set  at  rest  by  Mathew  of  Westminster,  who  explains 
the  true  origin  of  the  custom.  He  says,  that  formerly  it 
was  usual  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  holiness;  but  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  certain  lewd  woman,  in 
making  an  offering  to  the  pope,  not  only  kissed  his  hand, 
but  also  pressed  it.  The  pope, — his  name  was  Leo, — 
seeing  the  danger,  cut  off  his  hand,  and  thus  escaped  the 
contamination  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  Since  that 
time,  the  precaution  has  been  taken  of  kissing  the  pope's 
toe  instead  of  his  hand ;  and  lest  any  one  should  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  account,  the  historian  assures^  us  that 
the  hand,  which  had  been  cut  off  five  or  six  hundred 
years  before,  still  existed  in  Rome,  and  was  indeed  a 
standing  miracle,  since  it  was  preserved  in  the  Lateran  in 
its  original  state,  free  from  corruption.^  And  as  some 
readers  might  wish  to  be  informed  respecting  the  Lateran 
itself,  where  the  hand  was  kept,  this  also  is  considered  by 
the  historian,  in  another  part  of  his  great  work,  where  he 
traoes  it  back  to  the  emperor  Nero.  For  it  is  said  that  this 
wicked  persecutor  of  the  faith,  on  one  occasion,  vomited  a 
frog  covered  with  blood,  which  he  believed  to  be  his  own 
progeny,  and  therefore  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  a  vault, 
where  it  remained  hidden  for  some  time.  Now,  in  the 
Latin  language,  laiente  means  hidden,  and  rana  means  a 
frog ;  so  that,  by  putting  these  two  words  together,  we 
have  the  origin  of  the  Lateran,  which,  in  fact,  was  built 
where  the  frog  was  found.®^ 

•*  This  took  place  in  the  year  798.  MattkcBi  Wedmonast.  Flores  Histo- 
riarum,  part  i.  p.  293.  The  historian  thus  concludes  his  relation :  "  £t 
statutum  est  nunc  qudd  numquam  extunc  manus  PapsB  ab  offbrentibus 
deoscularetur,  sed  pes.  Oiim  ante  fuerat  consuetudo  qudd  manus,  nou 
pes,  deoBcularetur.  In  hujus  miraculi  memoriam  reservatur  adhuc  manus 
abscissa  in  thesauro  lateranensi,  quam  dominus  custodit  inoorruptam  ad 
laudem  matris  suss." 

^  ^  'S  .  . .  It  a  utNero  se  puero  gravidum  existimaret. ....  Tandem  dolore 
nimio  vezatus,  medicis  ait:  Accelerate  tempus  partus,  quia  languore  vix 
anhelitum  habeo  respirandi.  Tunc  ipsum  ad  yomitum  impotionaverunt,  et 
ranam  visa  terribilem,  humoribus  infectam,  et  sanguine  edidit  cruentatam. 
Unde  et  pars  iUa  civitatis,  ut  aliqui  diount,  ubi  rana  latuerat,  Latera- 
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It  would  be  easy  to  fill  Tolumes  with  similar  notion* ; 
all  of  which  were  devoutly  believed  in  those  ages  of  dark- 
ness, or,  as  they  have  been  well  called,  Ages  of  Faith. 
Those,  indeed,  were  golden  days  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, since  the  credulity  of  men  had  reached  a  height 
which  seemed  to  ensure  to  the  clergy  a  long  and  universal 
dominion.  How  the  prospects  of  the  church  were  subse- 
quently darkened,  and  how  the  human  reason  b^an  to 
rebel,  will  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction, 
where  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  rise  of  that  secular 
and  sceptical  spirit  to  which  European  civilization  owes  its 
origin.  But,  before  closing  the  present  chapter,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  a  few  more  illustrations  of  the  opinions 
held  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  will 
select  the  two  historical  accounts,  which,  of  all  others, 
were  the  most  popular,  exercised  most  influence,  and  were 
most  universally  believed. 

The  histories  to  which  I  refer,  are  those  of  Arthur 
aod  Charlemagne ;  both  of  which  bear  the  namies  of  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  and  were  received  with  the  respcMct 
due  to  their  illustrious  authors.  That  concerning  Charle- 
magne ifi  called  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  and  purports  to 
be  written  by  Turpin,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  friend  of 
the  emperor,  and  his  companion  in  war.®^  From  some 
passages  it  contains,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  really  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;^'^  but,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  men  were  hot  nice  in 
these  matters,  and  no  one  was  likely  to  dispute  its  authen- 
ticity. Indeed,  the  name  of  an  archbishop  of  Eheims  was 
suflBcient  recommendation  ;  and  we  find  accordingly,  that 

num  k  latenie  rana,  nomen  accepit."  MctUkm  WestrrKmast,  part  i.  p.  98.  Com- 
pare the  account  given  by  Roger  of  HoTeden,  of  a  woman  who  vomited  two 
toads.  Script  post  Bedam^  p.  457  rev.  lu  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  mauy 
superstitions  respecting  these  animals,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  used  by 
heralds  as  marks  of  d^radatiou.     See  Lankester'$  MemoriaU  of  Ray,  p.  1^7. 

««  << Ego  Turpinus  in  valle  Oaroli  loco  prsefato,  aBtante  rege,"  dro. 

De  Vita  Caroli  Magni^  p.  74,  edit.  Oiampi. 

*'  Turner  (History  of  Englandy  vol.  vii.  pp.  256-268)  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  it  was  written  by  Galixtus  II. ;  but  his  arguments,  though  in- 
genious and  learned,  are  not  decisive.  Warton  {fliM>  Eng.  Poetry^  vol.  i. 
p.  128)  says  it  was  composed  about  1110. 
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in  the  year  1122  it  received  the  formal  approbation  of  the 
pope  f^  and  that  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  Louis  IX.,  mentions  it  as  a  work  of  value,  and 
M  being  the  principal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne.^^ 

A  book  thus  generally  read,  and  sanctioned  by  such 
competent  judges,  must  be  a  tolerable  standard  for  testing 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  times.  On  this  ac- 
count, a  short  notice  of  it  will  be  useful  for  our  present 
purpose,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  extreme 
slowness  with  which  history  lias  improved,  and  the  almost 
imperceptible  steps  by  wiuch  it  advanced,  until  fresh  life 
was  breathed  into  it  by  the  great  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
c^atury. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  we  are  informed  that  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  direct  instigation  of  St.  James,  the  brother 
of  St.  John.^  The  apostle,  being  the  cause  of  the  attack, 
adopted  measures  to  secure  its  success.  When  Charle- 
magne besi^ed  Pamplona,  that  city  made  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance ;  but  as  soon  as  prayers  were  oflfered  up  by  the 
invaders,  the  walls  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground.^^  After 
Ais,  the   emperor   rapidly  overran  the  whole   country, 

"  The  pope  "  gtatuit  histomm  Saucti  Oaroli  descriptam  a  beaU^  Turpino 
RemeDsi  Archiepiscopo  esse  authenticam."  ^ote  in  Turner,  vol.  vii.  p.  250. 

**  In  his  famous  Speculum,  **  il  reoommande  spdcklement  1«8  Etudes 
historiques,  dont  il  paitdt  que  la  plupart  de  ses  coutemporalns  m^connaiB- 
saient  r utility ;  mais  lorsqu'u  indique  les  sources  oil  il  puis^ra  ce  genre  d'iu- 
struction,  cest  Turpin  qu^il  d^signe  comme  le  principal  historien  de  Charle- 
magne." Histtnre  LiUSraire  de  la  JFVaiwe,  voL  xviii.  p.  474,  Paris,  1835,  4to ; 
sec  also  p.  517;  and  on  its  influence  in  Spain,  see  Ticknor*8  History  of  Spanish 
Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  222,  223. 

••  Caroli  Magni  Historia,  edit.  Ciampi,  pp.  3-5. 

•*  "...  Muri  collapsi  fundi tus  comxerunt."  Be  Vita  Caroli,  p.  5.  On  this, 
Ciampi,  in  his  notes  on  Turpin,  gravely  says  (pp.  94,  95):  '*  Questo  fiitto 
della  presa  di  Pamplona  h  reso  maraviglioso  per  la  subitanea  <»uiuta  delle 
mara,  a  aomigliMua  delle  mura  di  Cterico."  This  reminds  me  of  a  circum- 
fitance  mentioned  by  Monoonys,  who,  on  visiting  Oxford  in  1663,  was  shown 
a  horn  which  was  preserved  in  that  ancient  city,  because  it  was  said  to  be 
made  in  the  same  way  as  that  by  which  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  Uown 
down  s  "  Les  Juifs  tiennent  que  leurs  ancdtres  ee  servirent  de  pareilles  pour 
abbatre  les  marailles  de  Jerieo.^'  Voya^  d/t  MoMonys^  vol.  iii.  p.  96,  edit. 
Paris,  1695. 
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almost  annihilated  the  Mohammedans,  and  built  innumer^ 
able  churches.^  But,  the  resources  of  Satan  are  inex- 
haustible. On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  a  giant  now  ap- 
peared, whose  name  was  Fenacute,  and  who  was  descended 
from  Goliath  of  old.^  This  Fenacute  was  the  most  for- 
midable opponent  the  Christians  had  yet  encountered. 
His  strength  was  equal  to  that  of  forty  men  f^  his  face 
measured  one  cubit ;  his  arms  and  legs  four  cubits ;  his 
total  height  was  twenty  cubits.  Against  him  Charle- 
magne sent  the  most  eminent  warriors ;  but  they  were 
easily  discomfited  by  the  giant ;  of  whose  prodigious  force 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  length 
even  of  his  fingers  was  three  palms.®*"  The  Christians  were 
filled  with  consternation.  In  vain  did  more  than  twenty 
chosen  men  advance  against  the  giant ;  not  one  returned 
from  the  field  ;  Fenacute  took  them  all  under  his  arms, 
and  carried  them  off  into  captivity.^  At  length  the  ce- 
lebrated Orlando  came  forward,  and  challenged  him  to 
mortal  combat.  An  obstinate  fight  ensued ;  and  the 
Christian,  not  meeting  with  the  success  he  expected,  en- 
gaged his  adversary  in  a  theological  discussion.^  Here 
the  Pagan  was  easily  defeated ;  and  Orlando,  warmed  by 
the  controversy,  pressed  on  his  enemy,  smote  the  giant 
with  his  sword,  and  dealt  him  a  fatal  wound  After  this, 
the  last  hope  of  the  Mohammedans  was  extinct;  the  Chris- 
tian arms  had  finally  triumphed,  and  Charlemagne  divided 
Spain  among  those  gallant  followers  who  had  aided  him 
in  effecting  its  conquest.®^ 

On  the  history  of  Arthur,  the  Middle  Ages  possessed 
information  equally  authentic.  Different  accounts  had  been 

"  J)€  Vita  Cardi,  cap.  v.  pp.  II,  12;  is  headed  "De  ecclesiis  quas  Caro- 
lus  fecit." 

"  '^  Gigas  nomine  Ferracuius,  qui  fuit  de  genere  Goliat."  De  Vita  Caroli^ 
p.  39. 

»*  "  Vim  xl.  fortium  poBsidefeat."  p.  39. 

^  '^  £rat  enim  statura  ejus  quasi  cubitis  xz.,  facies  erat  longa  quasi 
unius  cubiti,  et  nasus  illius  uuius  palmi  mensurati,  et  brachia  et  crura  ejus 
«^atuor  cubitorum  erant,  et  digiti  ejus  tribus  palmis."  p.  40. 

••  Be  Vita  Cardiy  p.  40.  •'  Ibid.  pp.  43-47. 

^  Ibid.  p.  52.  On  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  m  connexion  with 
Torpin,  see  SUmondi^  Hist,  dei  FrarhgaiB^  vol.  v.  pp.  246,  537,  538,  vol.  vi. 
p.  534. 
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circulated  respecting  this  celebrated  king  ;^  but  their  com- 
parative value  was  still  unsettled,  when,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  Geoffrey, 
the  well-known  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth.  This  eminent  ' 
man,  in  a.d.  1147,  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries, 
in  a  work  which  he  called  History  of  the  Britons}^  In 
this  book,  he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
question ;  and  not  only  relates  the  life  of  Arthur,  but 
also  traces  the  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  appearance  of  that  great  conqueror.  In  regard  to 
the  actions  of  Arthur,  the  historian  was  singularly  for- 
tunate, inasmuch  as  the  materials  necessary  for  that  part 
of  his  subject  were  collected  by  Walter  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  who  was  a  friend  of  Geoffrey,  and  who,  like  him, 
took  great  interest  in  the  study  of  history.^^^  The  work 
is,  therefore,  the  joint  composition  of  the  two  archdeacons; 
and  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
also  because  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  great  history  is  occupied  with 
the  result  of  those  researches  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Mon- 
mouth had  made  into  the  state  of  Britain  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Arthur.  With  this  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  ; 
though  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  archdeacon  ascer- 
tained that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  Ascanius  fled  from 
the  city,  and  begat  a  son,  who  became  father  to  Brutus.^^* 

••  The  Welsh,  however,  accused  Gildas  of  having  thrown  his  history  **  into 
the  sea.**  Palgrave^s  Anqh-Sax<m  Commonwecdthy  vol.  i.  p.  453.  The  indus- 
trious Sharon  Turner  (Hist,  of  Englandy  vol.  i.  pp.  282-295)  has  collected 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  respecting  Arthur ;  of  whose  existence  he,  of  course, 
entertains  no  douht.  Indeed,  at  p.  292,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery, in  the  twelfth  century,  of  Arthur's  b<3iy  I 

iM  In  Turrier^s  Hut.  of  J^land^  vol.  vii.  pp.  269,  270,  it  is  said  to  have 
appeared  in  1128 ;  hut  Mr.  Wright  (Biog.  Brit,  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  144)  seems  to 
have  proved  that  the  real  date  is  1147. 

>*'  Gfeoffrey  says,  "  A  Gualtero  Oxinefordensi  in  multis  historiis  peritis- 
simo  viro  audivit"  (i.  e,  ille  Geoffrey)  ^'  vili  licet  stylo,  hrevitcr  tamen  pro- 
palabit,  qusB  proelia  inclytus  ille  rex  post  victoriam  istam,  in  Britanniam 
reversus,  cum  nepote  suo  commiserit.*'  Oalfredi  Monvmetensia  HiUoria  Bri- 
tonum,  lib.  xi.  sec.  i.  p.  200.  And  in  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, p.  1,  he  says,  **  Walterus  Oxinefordensis  archidiaconus,  vir  in  oratoria 
arte  atque  in  exoticis  historiis  eruditus."  Compare  Matthai  WeUinonaU. 
Jflorea  JaigtoHarum^  part  i.  p.  248. 

*••  Oalfredi  Historia  Britonum,  pp.  3,  4. 
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Ini  those  days,  England  was  peopled  by  giants,  all  of  whom 
were  slain  by  Brutus ;  who,  having  extirpated  the  entire 
race,  built  London,  settled  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and 
called  it,  after  himself,  by  the  name  of  Britain.^^^  The 
archdeacon  proceeds  to  relate  the  actions  of  a  long  line 
of  kings  who  succeeded  Brutus,  most  of  whom  were  re- 
markable for  their  abilities,  and  some  were  famous  for  the 
prodigies  which  occurred  in  th^ir  time.  Thus,. during  the 
government  of  Rivallo,  it  rained  blood  for  three  consecu- 
tive days  ;^^  and  when  Morvidus  was  on  the  throne,  the 
coasts  were  infested  by  a  horrid  sea-monster,  whidi^  hav- 
ing devoured  innumeraJ^le  persons,  at  length  swallowed 
the  king  himself.^o^ 

These  and  similar  matters  are  related  by  the  Arch-^ 
deacon  of  Monmouth  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  inquiries ; 
but  in  the  subsequent  account  of  Arthur,  he  was  aided  by 
his  friend  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  The  two  archdear 
cons  inform  their  leaders,  that  King  Arthur  owed  his 
existence  to  a  magical  contrivance  of  Merlin,  the  cele- 
brated wizard ;  the  particulars  of  which  they  relate  with 
a  minuteness  which,  considering  the  sacred  character  of 
the  historians,  is  rather  remarkable.^^  The  subsequent 
actions  of  Arthur  did  not  belie  his  supernatural  origin. 
His  might  nothing  was  able  to  withstand.  He  slew  an 
immense  number  of  Saxons  ;  he  overran  Norway,  invaded 
Gaul,  fixed  his  court  at  Paris,  and  made  preparations  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  all  Europe.^^^     He  engaged  two 

i«3  ('£rat  tanc  uamen  iAsul»  Albioa,  quse  a  nemine,  exoeptis  paucis 
gigantibus,  iuhabitabatur.  ....  Denique  Brutus  de  nomine  suo  insulam 
Britaoniam,  sociosque  suoe  Britones  appella^."  Gal/.  Mist.  Brit4nium,  p.  20. 

1^  ''In  tempore  ejus  tribus  diebus  oecidit  pluvia  sanguinea,  et  musca- 
rum  affluentia ;  quibus  homines  moriebantur."  Mitt,  Brit.  p.  36. 

106  (<Advenerat  iiamque  ex  partibus  Hibernid  maris  inauditso  feritatis 
bellua,  qu8B  incolas  maritimos  sine  intermissione  deyorabot  Cumque  &ma 
aures  ejus  attigisset,  acceesit  ipse  ad  iilam,  et  solus  cum  sola  oongressus  est. 
At  cum  omnia  tela  sua  in  iUam  in  ^^num  consumpsisset,  aooeleravit  mon- 
strum  iiiud,  et  apertis  Daucibus  ipsum  velut  pisciculum  devorayit."  Mitt* 
Brit.  p.  61. 

i«  The  particulars  of  the  intrigue  are  in  Golf,  Mist,  Brit,  pp.  161,  162. 
For  information  respecting  Merlin,  see  also  MaUhm  Westmonast.  Flores  Mis- 
tor  iarum^  part  i.  pp.  161,  162 ;  and  Naude^  Apologiepour  les  Grinds  MqmmxSy 
pp.  308,  309,  318,  319,  edit.  Amsterdam,  1712. 

w'  Mist.  Britonum,  pp.  167-170;  a  brilliant  chapter. 
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giants  in  single  combat,  and  killed  them  both.  One  of 
these  giants,  who  inhabited  the  Mount  of  St.  Michael,  was 
the  terror  of  the  whole  country,  and  destroyed  all  the 
soldiers  sent  against  him,  except  those  he  took  prisoners, 
in  order  to  eat  them  while  they  were  yet  alive.^^^  But 
he  fell  a  yictim  to  the  prowess  of  Ar^ur ;  as  also  did 
another  giant,  named  Ritho,  who  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  formidable.  For  Eitho,  not  content  with  warring 
on  men  of  the  meaner  sort,  actually  clothed  himself  in 
furs  which  were  entirely  made  of  the  beards  of  the  kings 
he  had  killed.^^ 

Such  were  the  statements  which,  under  the  name  of 
history,  were  laid  before  the  world  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  that,  too,  not  by  obscure  writers,  but  by  high  digni- 
taries of  the  church.  Nor  was  any  thing  wanting  by 
which  the  success  of  the  work  might  be  ensured.  Its 
vouchers  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  the 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Robert  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Henry  I. ;  and  it  was  considered 
80  important  a  contribution  to  the  national  literature,  that 
its  principal  author  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Asaph, 
— a  preferment  which  he  is  said  to  owe  to  his  success  in 
investigating  the  annals  of  English  history.^^^  A  book 
thus  stamped  with  every  possible  mark  of  approbation,  is 
surely  no  badmeasiu'e  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  ad- 
mired. Indeed,  the  feeling  was  so  universal,  that,  during 
several  centuries,  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
instances  of  any  critic  suspecting  its  accuracy.^  ^^    A  Latin 

•*  **  Sed  et  plurefl  capiebat  qaos  semivivos  devorabat."  Hist,  Brit,  p.  181. 

^^  <<  Hie  namque  ex  barbis  regum  quos  peremerat,  fecerat  sibi  pelles,  et 
mandaverat  Arturo  ut  barbam  suam  diligeuter  excoriaret,  atque  excoriatam 
sibi  dirigeret :  ut  quemadmodum  ipse  ceteris  prseerat  regibus,'  ita  quoque  in 
hoDorem  ejus  ceteris  barbis  ipsam  superponeret.**  Gcdf,  HisC.  Brit.  p.  184. 

no  «i  xt  was  partly,  perhaps,  the  reputation  of  this  book,  which  procured 
its  author  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph."  Life  of  Geoffrey  of  Menmtmthy  in 
Wrights  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  144,  8vo,  1846.  According  to  the  Welsh 
writers,  he  was  Bishop  of  Llaudaff.  See  Stepkem^s  Literature  of  the  Kymryy 
8to,  1849,  p.  323. 

»»  Mr.  Wright  ifiiog.  BriL  Lit.  vol.  ii  p.  146)  says :  "  Within  a  century 
after  ita  first  publication,  it  was  generally  adopted  by  writen  on  English 
history ;  and  during  several  centuries,  ouly  one  or  two  rare  instanoes  occur 
of  peraons  who  ventured  to  speak  against  its  veracity."    And  Sir  Henry 
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abridgment  of  it  was  published  by  the  well-known  his- 
torian, Alfred  of  Beverley  ;^^^  and,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  more  generally  known,  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Layamon,^^^  and  into  Anglo-Norman,  first  by  Gaimar, 
and  afterwards  by  Wace  ;^^*  zealous  men,  who  were  anxi- 
ous that  the  important  truths  it  contained  should  be  dif- 
fused as  widely  as  circumstances  would  allow. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  that  I  should  adduce  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  way  in  which  history  was  written 
during  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  the  preceding  specimens 
have  not  been  taken  at  random,  but  have  been  selected 
from  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated  authors  ;  and  as  such 
present  a  very  favourable  type  of  the  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment of  Europe  in  those  days.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  faint 
signs  of  an  approaching  change  ;"^  but  this  improvement 
was  not  very  marked  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

Ellis  8av8  of  Polydore  Vergil,  who  wrote  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
"  For  tne  repudiation  of  Qeoffrey  of  Monmouth's  history,  Polydore  Verpl 
was  considered  almost  as  a  man  deprived  of  reason.  Such  were  the  preju- 
dices of  the  time."  Polydore  Vergil's  English  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  x.  edit.  Ellis, 
1846,  4to.  See  also,  ou  its  popularity,  Zappenberg's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Kings,  vol.  i.  p.  102.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  the  first 
sceptical  century  in  Europe,  men  hegan  to  open  their  eyes  on  these  matters ; 
and  Boyle,  for  example,  classes  together  **  the  fabulous  labours  of  Hercules, 
and  exploits  of  Arthur  of  Britain.*^  BoyUs  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  425. 

"«  Wright's  Biog.  Brit.  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  156 ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  vii.  p.  282. 

"•  According  to  Mr.  Wright  {Biog.  Brit.  vol.  ii.  p.  439),  it  was  trans- 
lated through  the  medium  of  Wace.  But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  Layamon  made  the  absurdities  of  Geoffrey  the  basis  of  his  work,  rather 
than  translated  them ;  for  he  amplifies  15,000  lines  of  Wace's  Brut  into 
32,000  of  his  own  jargon.  See  Sir  F.  MadderCs  Preface  to  Layamon's  Brut, 
8vo,  1847,  voL  i.  p.  xiii.  I  cannot  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  the 
great  philological  value  of  this  work  of  Layamon's,  by  the  publication  of 
which  its  accomplished  editor  has  made  an  important  contribution  towards 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  So  far,  however,  as  Laya- 
mon is  concerned,  we  can  only  contemplate  with  wonder  an  age  of  which 
he  was  considered  an  ornament. 

"*  Wright's  Biog,  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  207 ;  HcHlam's  Literatwre  of 
Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

"'  Of  which  Froissart  is  the  earliest  instance  \  since  he  is  the  first  who 
took  a  secular  view  of  affairs,  all  the  preceding  historians  being  essentially 
theological.  In  Spain,  too,  we  find,  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  poli- 
tical spirit  beginning  to  appear  among  historians.  See  the  remarks  on 
Ayala,  in  Ticknor's  Hist,  of  Spanish  Lit,  voLi.  pp.  165, 166 ;  where,  however, 
Mr.  Ticknor  represents  Froissart  as  more  unworldly  than  he  really  was. 
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or  even  early  in  the  seventeenth.  The  principal  steps  of 
this  interesting  movement  will  be  traced  in  another  part 
of  the  Introduction,  when  I  shall  show,  that  although  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  progress  was  unmistakeable, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
history  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
when  the  subject  was  studied,  first  by  the  great  French 
thinkers,  then  by  one  or  two  of  the  Scotch,  and,  some 
years  later,  by  the  Germans,  This  reformation  of  history 
was  connected,  as  I  shall  point  out,  with  other  intellectual 
changes,  which  corresponded  to  it,  and  which  afiected  the 
social  relations  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
But,  without  anticipating  what  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  volume,  it  is  suflBcient  to  say,  that  not  only 
was  no  history  written  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  * 
century,  but  that  the  state  of  society  was  such  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  one  to  be  written.  The  knowledge  of 
Europe  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  enable  it  to  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  study  of  past  events.  For  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  early  historians 
were  caused  by  a  lack  of  natural  abilities.  The  average 
intellect  of  men  is  probably  always  the  same;  but  the 
pressure  exercised  on  them  by  society  is  constantly  vary- 
ing. It  was,  therefore,  the  general  condition  of  society, 
which,  in  former  days,  compelled  even  the  ablest  writers 
to  believe  the  most  childish  absurdities.  Until  that  con- 
dition was  altered,  the  existence  of  history  was  impossible, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  knew  what 
was  most  important  to  relate,  what  to  reject,  and  what  to 
believe. 

The  consequence  was,  that  even  when  history  was  studied 
by  men  of  such  eminent  abilities  as  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin, 
they  could  turn  it  to  no  better  account  than  to  use  it  as 
a  vehicle  for  political  speculations ;  and  in  none  of  their 
works  do  we  find  the  least  attempt  to  rise  to  generali- 
zations large  enough  to  include  all  the  social  phenomena. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Comines,  who,  though  inferior 
to  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  was  an  observer  of  no  ordinary 
acuteness,  and  certainly  displays  a  rare  sagacity  in  his 
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estimation  of  particular  characters.  But  this  was  due  t6 
his  own  intellect ;  while  the  age  in  which  he  Ityed  made 
him  superstitious,  and,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  history, 
miserably  shortsighted.  His  shortsightedness  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  that  great  intellec- 
tual mov^ement,  whidhi,  in  his  own  time,  was  rapidly  over- 
throwing the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but 
to  which  he  never  once  alludes,  reswving  his  attention  for 
those  trivial  political  intrigues  in  the  relation  of  which  he 
believed  history  to  consist.  ^^^  As  to  his  superstition,  it 
would  be  fdle  to  give  many  instances  of  that ;  since  no 
man  could  live  in  the  fifteenth  century  without  having 
his  mind  enfeebled  by  the  universal  credulity.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  though  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and  had,  there* 
fore,  the  fullest  opportunity  of  seeing  how  enterprises  of 
the  fairest  promise  are  constantly  ruined,  merely  by  the 
incapacity  of  those  who  undertake  them,  he,  on  all  im- 
portant occasions,  ascribes  such  failure,  not  to  the  real 
cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  So 
marked,  and  so  irresistible,  was  the  tendency  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  that  this  eminent  politician,  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  life,  deliberately  as- 
serts that  battles  are  lost,  not  because  the  army  is  ill  sup- 
plied, nor  because  the  campaign  is  ill  conceived,  nor  be- 
cause the  general  is  incompetent ;  but  because  the  people 
or  their  prince  are  wicked,  and  Providence  seeks  to  punish 
them.  For,  says  Comines,  war  is  a  great  mystery ;  and 
being  used  by  God  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  his 
wishes.  He  gives  victory,  sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes 
to  the  other.^^7     Hence,  too,  disturbances  occur  in  the 

""  On  this,  Aruold  says,  truly  enough,  *'  Oomines's  Memoirs  are  striking 
from  their  perfect  unconsciousuess :  the  knell  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been 
already  sounded,  yet  Comines  has  no  other  notions  than  such  as  they  had 
tended  to  foster ;  he  describes  their  events,  their  characters,  their  relations, 
as  if  they  were  to  continue  for  cei^jburies.**  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modem  His- 
toric, p.  lis.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  whenever  Comines  has  occasion- to 
mention  the  lower  classes,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  he  speaks  of  them 
with  great  contempt.  See  two  striking  instances  in  Mhnoires  de  Philippe 
de  Coniifies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  287,  edit.  Paris,  1826. 

>!'  He  says,  that  a  field  of  battle  is  *'  un  des  accompliBsemeiis  des  osuvres 
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state,  solely  by  divine  disposition  ;  and  they  never  would 
happen,  except  that  princes  or  kingdoms,  having  become 
prosperous,  forget  the  source  from  which  their  prosperity 
proceeded.^^^ 

Such  attempts  as  these,  to  make  politics  a  mere  branch 
of  theology  ,^^®  are  characteristic  of  the  time;  and  they  are 
the  more  interesting,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  of  one,  too,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  experience  of 
pnbhc  life.  When  views  of  this  sort  were  advocated,  not 
by  a  monk  in  his  cloister,  but  by  a  distinguished  states- 
man, well  versed  in  public  affairs,  we  may  easily  imagine 
what  was  the  average  intellectual  condition  of  those  who 
were  every  way  his  inferiors.  It  is  but  too  evident,  that 
from  them  nothing  could  be  expected ;  and  that  many  steps 
had  yet  to  be  taken,  before  Europe  could  emerge  from  the 
superstition  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  break  through  those 
grievous  impediments  which  hindered  its  future  progress. 

But,  though  much  remained  to  be  done,  there  can  be 

aue  Dieu  a  commence  aucunes  fois  par  petites  mouvetez  et  occasions,  et  en 
aonnant  la  victoire  aucnnes  fois  k  I'un,  et  aucunes  fois  k  l*autre :  et  est  cecy 
myst^  si  grand,  que  les  ro3raumes  et  grandes  seigneuries  en  prennent  au- 
cunes fois  fins  et  desolations,  et  les  autres  accroissement,  et  commencement 
de  r^gner."  Mem.  de  Comines,  vol.  i.  pp.  361,  362.  Respecting  the  wanton 
invasion  of  Italy,  he  says,  that  the  expedition  might  have  been  easily  ruined 
if  the  enemy  had  thought  of  poisoning  the  wells  or  the  food :  ''  mais  ils  n'y 
eussent  point  failly,  s'lls  y  eussent  voulu  essayer ;  mais  il  est  de  croire  que 
nostre  sauveur  et  r6dempteur  J^us-Ghrist  leur  ostoit  leur  vouloir."  vol.  lii. 
p.  164.  So,  he  adds,  p.  156,  "pour  conclure  Tarticle,  semble  que  nostre 
seigneur  J^sus-Chrlst  ait  voulu  que  toute  la  gloire  du  voyage  ait  est^  at- 
tribu^  2i  luy."  Compare  the  Institutes  of  Tirrwur,  p.  7;  an  instructive  com- 
bination of  superstition  and  ferocity. 

lis  it  }ii2X^  mon  advis  est  que  cela  ue  se  fait  que  par  disposition  divine ; 
car  quand  les  princes  ou  royaumes  ont  e8t6  en  grande  prosp^rit^  ou  richesses, 
et  iJB  ont  mesconnoissance  dont  proc^de  telle  grace,  Dieu  leur  dresse  un 
ennemi  ou  ennemie,  dont  nul  ne  se  douteroit,  comme  vous  pouvez  voir  par 
les  rois  nommez  en  la  Bible,  et  par  ce  que  puis  pen  d'ann6es  en  avez  veu  en 
cette  Angleterre,  et  en  cette  maison  de  Bourgogne  et  autres  lieux  que  avez 
veu  et  voyez  tons  les  jours."  M^m,  de  Cominea^  vol.  i.  pp.  388,  Ij89.  See  also 
bis  remarks  on  the  Puke  of  Burgundy,  vol.  ii.  p.  179 ;  and  in  particular,  his 
extraordinary  digression,  livre  v.  chap,  xviii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  290-298. 

"•  Dr.  Liogard  {HiH,  of  Enalandy  vol.  i.  p.  367)  says,  "  From  the  doc- 
trine of  a  superintending  providence,  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had  drawn  a 
rash  but  veiy  convenient  inference,  that  success  is  an  indication  of  the  Divine 
will,  and  that,  of  course,  to  resist  a  victorious  competitor,  is  to  resist  the 
judgment  of  heaven  :"  see  also  p.  114.  The  last  vestige  of  this  once  uni- 
versal opinion  is  the  expression,  which  is  gradually  fedling  into  disuse,  of 
''  appealing  to  the  God  of  Battles." 
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no  doabt  that  the  movement  onward  was  uninterrupted, 
and  that,  even  while  Comines  was  writing,  there  were  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  a  great  and  decisive  change.  Still, 
they  were  only  indications  of  what  was  approaching  ;  and 
about  a  hundred  years  elapsed,  after  hiis  death,  before  the 
progress  was  apparent  in  the  whole  of  its  results.  For, 
though  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  consequence  of 
this  progress,  it  was  for  some  time  unfavourable  to  it,  by 
encouraging  the  ablest  men  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
inaccessible  to  human  reason,  and  thus  diverting  them 
from  subjects  in  which  their  efforts  would  have  been  avail- 
able for  the  general  purposes  of  civilization.  Hence-  we 
find,  that  little  was  really  accomplished  until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
two  chapters,  the  theological  fervour  began  to  subside  in 
England  and  France,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  that 
purely  secular  philosophy,  of  which  Bacon  and  Descartes 
were  the  exponents,  but  by  no  means  the  creators.^^  This 
epoch  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  it  we 
may  date  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Europe  ;  just  as 
from  the  eighteenth  century  we  may  date  its  social  re- 
generation. But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  credulity  was  still  universal,  since  it  affected 
not  merely  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes,  but  even 
those  who  were  best  educated.  Of  this  innumerable  proofs 
might  be  given ;  though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  two  instances,  which  are  particularly 
striking,  from  the  circumstances  attending  them,  and  from 

*^  See  Guizot,  Civilisation  en  Europe,  p.  166 ;  the  best  passage  in  that 
able,  but  rather  unequal  work :  *^  Paroourez  Thistoire  du  v«  au  zvi«  siMe ; 
c'est  la  th6ologie  qui  poss^de  et  dirige  I'esprit  humain;  toutes  les  opin- 
ions sont  empreiutes  de  th6ologie  ;  les  questions  philosophiques,  politi^ues, 
historiques,  sont  toujours  considSr^s  sons  un  point  de  vue  th^ologique. 
L*^lise  est  tellement  souveraine  dans  Tordre  intellectuel,  que  m^me  les 
sciences  math6matiques  et  physiques  sont  tenues  de  se  soumettre  ^  ses  doc- 
trines. L'esprit  theologique  est  en  quelque  sort  le  sang  qui  a  coul6  dans  les 
veines  du  monde  europ^n  jusqu'^  Bacon  et  Descartes.  Pour  la  premiere 
fois,  Bacon  en  Angleterre,  et  Descartes  en  France,  ont  jet6  I'intelligence  hovs 
des  voies  de  la  th^logie."  A  noble  passage,  and  perfectly  true :  but  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  if,  instead  of 
living  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  lived  in  the  seventh  ?  Would 
their  philosophy  have  been  equally  secular ;  or,  being  equally  secular,  would 
it  have  been  equally  successful  1 
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the  influence  they  exercised  over  men  who  might  be  sup- 
posed little  liable  to  similar  delusions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Stceffler,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Tubingen.  This  eminent  man 
rendered  great  services  to  astronomy,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  pointed  out  the  way  of  remedying  the  errors  in 
the  Julian  calendar,  according  to  which  time  was  then 
computed.^^^  But  neither  his  abilities  nor  his  knowledge 
could  protect  him  against  the  spirit  of  his  age.  In  1524, 
he  published  the  result  of  some  abstruse  calculations,  in 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  by  which  he  had 
ascertained  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  that  same  year 
the  world  would  again  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  This 
announcement,  made  by  a  man  of  such  eminence,  and 
made,  too,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  caused  a  lively 
and  universal  alarm.^^^  News  of  the  approaching  event 
was  rapidly  circulated,  and  Europe  was  filled  with  con- 
sternation. To  avoid  the  first  shock,  those  who  had  houses 
by  the  sea,  or  on  rivers,  abandoned  them  ;^^  while  others, 
perceiving  that  such  measures  could  only  be  temporary, 
adopted  more  active  precautions.  It  was  suggested  that, 
as  a  preUminary  step,-  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  should  ap- 
point inspectors  to  survey  the  country,  and  mark  those 
places  which,  being  least  exposed  to  the  coming  flood, 
woulcf  be  most  likely  to  aflbrd  a  shelter.  That  this  should 
be  done,  was  the  wish  of  the  imperial  general,  who  was 
then  stationed  at  Florence,  and  by  whose  desire  a  work 
was  written  recommending  it.^^     But  the  minds  of  men 

"*  Compare  Biog,  Univ.  yoL  xliiL  p«  677,  with  M<mtucla,  HUt.  dea  Ma-- 
thhnatupiesy  vol.  i.  p.  678. 

^*2  Naud6  mentions,  that  in  France  it  drove  many  persons  almost  mad : 
^'  In  Qallia  parum  afoit  quin  ad  insaniam  homines  non  paucos  periculi  metu 
(diluvium)  adegerit."  BayUy  in  voce  Stoffkrtis^  note  B. 

»**  "  Nam  Petrus  Cirvellus  Hispanorum  omnium  sui  temporis  doctissimus, 
cum  theologise,  in  almo  Complutensi  gymnasio,  lectoris  munere  fungere- 
tur,  et  vero  multos,  ut  ipsemet  inquit,  fluviis  vel  mari  finitimos  populos,  jam 
stupido  metu  perculsos,  domicilia  ac  sedes  mutare  vidisset,  ac  pr»dia,  supel- 
lectilem,  bonaque  omnia,  contra  justum  valorem  sub  actione  distrahere,  ac 
alia  loca  vel  altitudine,  vel  siccitate  magis  secura  requirere,  sui  officii  esse 
putavit,  in  publica  ilia  constematione,  quam  de  nihilo  excitare  persuasum 
non  habebat,"  <bc.  BayUy  note  B.  >^  Ibid. 
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were  too  distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan  ;  and  besides, 
as  the  height  of  the  flood  was  uncertain,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  it  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  most 
elevated  mountains.  In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar 
schemes,  the  fatal  day  drew  near,  and  nothiog  had  yet 
been  contrived  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  meet  the  evil. 
To  enumerate  the  different  proposals  which  were  made 
and  rejected,  would  fill  a  long  chapter.  One  proposal  is, 
however,  worth  noticing,  because  it  was  carried  into  effect 
with  great  zeal,  and  is,  moreover,  very  characteristic  of 
the  age.  An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Auriol,  who  was 
then  professor  of  canon  law  at  the  University  of  Toulouse, 
revolved  in  his  own  mind  various  expedients  by  which 
this  universal  disaster  might  be  mitigated.  At  length  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  practicable  to  imitate  th^ 
course  which^  on  a  similar  emergency,  Noah  had  adopted 
with  eminent  success.  Scarcely  was  the  idea  ccmceived, 
when  it  was  put  into  execution.  The  inhabitants  of 
Toulouse  lent  their  aid  ;  and  an  ark  was  built,  in  the  hope 
that  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  human  species  might  be 
preserved,  to  continue  their  race,  and  repeople  the  earth, 
after  the  waters  should  have  subsided,  and  the  land  again 
become  dry.^^ 

About  seventy  yc^rs  after  this  alarm  had  passed  away, 
there  happened  another  circumstance,  which  for  a  time 
afforded  occupation  to  the  most  celebrated  men  in  one 
of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  terrible  excitement  was  caused  by  a 
report  that  a  golden  tooth  had  appeared  in  the  jaw  of 
a  child  born  in  Silesia.  The  rumour,  on  being  investi- 
gated, turned  out  to  be  too  true.  It  became  impossible 
to  conceal  it  from  the  public ;  and  the  miracle  was  soon 
known  all  over  Germany,  where,  being  looked  on  as  a 
mysterious  omen,  universal  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  what 

1^  In  addition  to  the  account  in  Bayle,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Biog. 
Univ.  vol.  lit.  p.  88,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  283,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  677,  578  ;  Sprengd^  Hist, 
d€  la  MSdeeine,  vol.  ill.  p.  251 ;  Ddambre,  Hist,  de  VAstr<momie  au  Moysn 
Age^  Paris,  1819,  4to,  p.  376 ;  MorUMda^  Hist,  des  MathematiqueSy  vol.  i. 
p.' 622 ;  Diet.  PhilosopL,  article  Astrologie,  in  (Euvres  de  VoUairey  vol.  xxxvii. 
pp.  148,  149. 
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this  new  thing  might  mean.  Its  real  import  was  first 
unfolded  by  Dr.  Horst.  In  1595,  this  eminent  physician 
published  the  result  of  his  researches,  by  which  it  appeA,r8 
that,  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  sun  was  in  conjunction 
with  Saturn,  at  the  sign  Aries.  The  event,  therefore, 
though  supernatural,  was  by  no  means  alarming.  The 
golden  tooth  was  the  precursor  of  a  golden  age,  in  which 
the  eniperor  would  drive  the  Turks  from  Christendom, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  an  empire  that  would  last  for 
thousands  of  years.  And  this,  says  Horst,  is  clearly 
alluded  to  by  Daniel,  in  his  well-known  second  chapter, 
where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  statue  with  a  golden 
head.i2« 

»»  This  history  of  the  golden  tooth  is  partly  related  by  De  Thou :  see  his 
Hist.  Univ,  vol.  xi.  pp.  634, 635.  And  on  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  compare  Hist,  de*  Oracles,  chap.  iv.  in  (Euvres  de  FontendUy  vol.  ii. 
pp.  219, 220,  ed.  Paris,  1766;  Sprer^d^  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  247- 
249;  Bio^.  CTmV.  vol.  xx.  p.  579. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Outline  ov  ths  Histoey  op  the  English  Intellect  pbom  the  ICiddle  op 
THE  Sixteenth  to  the  I&hd  of  tbe  Eighteenth  Centuey. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader,  living  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  understand,  that  only  three 
hundred  years  before  he  was  born,  the  public  mind  was  in 
the  benighted  state  disclosed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  understand  that  the 
darkness  was  shared  not  merely  by  men  of  an  average 
education,  but  by  men  of  considerable  ability,  men  in 
every  respect  among  the  foremost  of  their  age.  A  reader 
of  this  sort  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  evidence  is  indis- 
putable; he  may  verify  the  statements  I  have  brought 
forward,  and  admit  that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  about 
them ;  but  even  then  he  will  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that* 
there  ever  was  a  state  of  society  in  which  such  miserable 
absurdities  were  welcomed  as  sober  and  important  truths, 
and  were  supposed  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  gene- 
ral stock  of  European  knowledge. 

But  a  more  careful  examination  will  do  much  to  dis- 
sipate this  natural  astonishment.  In  point  of  fact,  so 
far  from  wondering  that  such  things  were  believed,  the 
wonder  would  have  been  if  they  were  rejected.  For  in 
those  times,  as  in  all  others,  every  thing'  was  of  a  piece. 
Not  only  in  historical  literature,  but  in  all  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, on  every  subject, — in  science,  in  religion,  in  legisla- 
tion,— ^the  presiding  principle  was  a  blind  and  unhesitat- 
ing credulity.  The  more  the  history  of  Europe  antei-ior  to 
the  seventeenth  century  is  studied,  the  more  completely 
will  this  fact  be  verified.  Now  and  then  a  great  man 
arose,  who  had  his  doubts  respecting  the  universal  belief ; 
who  whispered  a  suspicion  as  to  the  existence  of  giants 
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thirty  feet  high,  of  dragons  with  wings,  and  of  armies  fly- 
ing through  the  air ;  who  thought  that  astrology  might 
be  a  cheat,  and  necromancy  a  bubble ;  and  who  even  went 
so  far  ^  to  raise  a  question  respecting  the  propriety  of 
drowning  every  witch  and  burning  every  heretic.  A  few 
such  men  there  undoubtedly  were ;  but  they  were  despised 
as  mere  theorists,  idle  visionaries,  who,  unacquainted  with 
the  practice  of  hfe,  arrogantly  oppos^  their  own  reason 
to  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  state  of  society 
in  which  they  were  born,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  make  any  permanent  impression.  Indeed,  they 
had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves,  and  provide  for 
their  own  security ;  for,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  was  no  country  in  which  a  man  was 
not  in  great  personal  peril  if  he  expressed  open  doubts 
respecting  the  belief  of  his  contemporaries. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  until  doubt  began,  progress  was 
impossible.  For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  the  advance  of 
civilization  solely  depends  on  the  acquisitions  made  by  the 
human  intellect,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  those  acqui- 
sitions are  diffused.  But  men  who  are  perfectly  satisfied 
•  with  their  own  knowledge,  will  never  attempt  to  increase 
it.  Men  who  are  perfectly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
.tiieir  opinions,  will  never  take  the  pains  of  examining  the 
basis  on  which  they  are  built.  They  look  always  with 
wonder,  and  often  with  horror,  on  views  contrary  to  those 
which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers ;  and  while  they 
are  in  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
receive  any  new  truth  which  interferes  with  their  foregone 
conclusions. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  although  the  acquisition  of 
fresh  knowledge  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  every  step 
in  social  progress,  such  acquisition  must  itself  be  preceded 
by  a  love  of  inquiry,  and  therefore  by  a  spirit  of  doubt : 
because  without  doubt  there  will  be  no  inquiry,  and 
without  inquiry  there  will  be  no  knowledge.  For  know- 
ledge is  not  an  inert  and  passive  principle,  which  comes 
to  us  whether  we  will  or  no ;  but  it  must  be  sought  be- 
fore it  can  be  won ;  it  is  the  product  of  great  labour  and 
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.  therefore  of  great  sacrifice.  And  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  men  will  incur  the  labour,  and  make  the  sacrifice,  for 
subjects  respecting  which  they  are  already  perfectly  con- 
tent. They  who  do  not  feel  the  darkness,  will  never  look 
for  the  light.  If  on  any  point  we  have  attained  to  cer- 
tainty, we  make  no  further  inquiry  on  that  point ;  because 
inquiry  would  be  useless,  or  perhaps  dangerous.  The 
doubt  must  intervene,  before  the  investigation  can  begin. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  act  of  doubting  as  the  originator, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  antecedent,  of  all  progress. 
Here  we  have  that  scepticism,  the  very  name  of  which  is 
an  abomination  to  the  ignorant ;  because  it  disturbs  their 
lazy  and  complacent  minds ;  because  it  troubles  their 
cherished  superstitions ;  because  jt  imposes  on  them  the 
fatigue  of  inquiry ;  and  because  it  rouses  even  sluggish 
understandings  to  ask  if  things  are  as  they  are  commonly 
supposed,  and  if  all  is  really  tru^  which  they  from  their 
childhood  have  been  taught  to  believe. 

The  more  we  examine  this  great  principle  of  scepti- 
cism, the  more  distinctly  shall  we  see  the  immense  part  it 
has  played  in  the  progress  of  European  civilization.  To 
state  in  general  terms,  what  in  this  Introduction  will  be 
fully  proved,  it  may  be  said,  that  to  scepticism  we  owe 
that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  during  the  last  two  centuries, . 
has  gradually  encroached  on  every  possible  subject;  has 
reformed  every  department  of  practical  and  speculative 
knowledge ;  has  weakened  the  authority  of  the  privileged 
classes,  and  thus  placed  liberty  on  a  surer  foundation; 
has  chastized  the  despotism  of  princes ;  has  restrained  the 
arrogance  of  the  nobles;  and  has  even  diminished  the 
prejudices  of  the  clergy.  In  a  word,  it  is  this  which  has 
remedied  the  three  fundamental  errors  of  the  olden  time : 
errors  which  made  the  people,  in  politics  too  confiding; 
in  science  too  credulous ;  in  religion  too  intolerant. 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  actually  been  effected, 
may  perhaps  startle  those  readers  to  whom  such  large  in- 
vestigations are  not  familiar.  The  importance,  however, 
of  the  principle  at  issue  is  so  great,  that  I  purpose  in  this 
Introduction  to  verify  it  by  an  examination  of  all  the  pro- 
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minent  forms  of  European  civilization.  Such  an  inquiry 
will  lead  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that  no  single  fact 
has  so  extensively  affected  the  different  nations  as  the 
duration,  the  amount,  and  above  all  the  diffusion,  of  their 
scepticism.  In  Spain,  the  church,  aided  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, has  always  been  strong  enough  to  punish  sceptical 
writers,  and  prevent,  not  indeed  the  existence,  but  the 
promulgation  of  sceptical  opinions.^  By  this  means  the 
spirit  of  doubt  being  quenched,  knowledge  has  for  several 
centuries  remained  almost  stationary ;  and  civilization, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  has  also  been  stationary. 
But  in  England  and  France,  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  are  the  countries  where  scepticism  first  openly  ap- 
peared, and  where  it  has  been  most  diffused,  the  results 
are  altogether  different ;  and  the  love  of  inquiry  being 
encouraged,  there  has  arisen  that  constantly-progressive 
knowledge  to  which  these  two  great  nations  owe  their 
prosperity.  In  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume,  I  shall 
trace  the  history  of  this  principle  in  France  and  England, 
and  examine  the  different  forms  under  which  it  has  ap- 
peared, and  the  way  in  which  those  forms  have  affected 
the  national  interests.  In  the  order  of  the  investigation, 
I  shall  give  the  precedence  to  England ;  because,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  its  civilization  must  be  deemed 
more  normal  than  that  of  France ;  and  therefore,  not- 
withstanding its  numerous  deficiencies,  it  approaches  the 
natural  type  more  closely  than  its  great  neighbour  has 
been  able  to  do.  But  as  the  fullest  details  respecting 
English  civilization  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  I  intend  in  the  Introduction  to  devote  merely 
a  single  chapter  to  it,  and  to  consider  our  national  history 
simply  in  reference  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 

'  >  On  the  influence  of  the  French  literature,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
eentury,  crept  into  Spain  in  spite  of  the  church,  and  diffused  a  considerable 
amount  of  scepticism  amoug  the  most  educated  clafses,  compare  LLorente^ 
Hut,  de  I  Inquisition,  vol.  i.  p.  322,  vol.  ii.  p.  543,  vol.  iv.  pp.  98,  99,  102, 
148 ;  DMado's  Letters  from  Spain,  pp.  116,  119,  120,  133,  2:U,  ii32  ;  Urd 
HoUamJCs  Foreign  Retniniseences,  edit.  1850,  p.  76  ;  ISoutheys  Hist,  of  Brazil,, 
vol.  iii.  p.  607 ;  and  au  imperfect  statement  of  the  same  fitct  in  Alison'a 
Bist.  of  Europe,  vol.  x.  p.  8.  In  regard  to  the  Spaukh  colonies,  compare 
Humboldt,  Nouv.  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  818,  with  Ward  s  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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sceptical  movement ;  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  those 
subsidiary  matters  which,  though  less  comprehensive,  are 
still  of  great  value.  And  as  the  growth  of  religious  tole- 
ration is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  all,  I  will, 
in  the  first  place,  state  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
appeared  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  I  will 
then  point  out  how  other  events,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, were  part  of  the  same  progress,  and  were  indeed 
merely  the  same  principles  acting  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  religious  toleration 
will  prove,  that  in  every  Christian  country  where  it  has 
been  adopted,  it  has  been  forced  upon  the  clergy  by  the 
authority  of  the  secular  classes.^  At  the  present  day,  it 
is  still  unknown  to  those  nations  among  whom  the  eccle- 
siastical power  is  stronger  than  the  temporal  power  ;  and 
as  this,  during  many  centuries,  was  the  general  condition, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  early  history  of  Europe, 
we  should  find  scarcely  a  tmce  of  so  wise  and  benevolent 
an  opinion.  But  at  the  moment  when  Elizabeth  mounted 
the  throne  of  England,  our  country  was  about  equally 
divided  between  two  hostile  creeds ;  and  the  queen,  with 
remarkable  ability,  contrived  during  some  time  so  to  balr 
ance  the  rival  powers,  as  to  allow  to  neither  a  decisive 
preponderance.  This  was  the  first  instance  which  had 
been  seen  in  Europe  of  a  government  successfully  carried 
on  without  the  active  participation  of  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  consequence  ivas,  that  for  several  years  the 
principle  of  toleration,  though  still  most  imperfectly  un* 
derstood,  was  pushed  to  an  extent  which  is  truly  surpris- 

*  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  Sir  William  Temple  obaeTved,  that  in 
Holland  the  clergy  possensed  less  power  than  in  other  countries ;  and  that, 
therefore,  there  existed  an  unusual  amount  of  toleration.  Observations  upon 
the  Umted  Provinces^  in  Templets  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  157-163.  About  seventy 
years  later,  the  same  i&ferenoe  was  drawn  by  another  acnte  observer,  Le 
Biimc,  who,  after  mentioning  the  liberality  which  the  different  sects  dis- 
played towards  each  other  in  Holland,  adds,  ^^  La  grande  raison  d'une  har- 
monic si  pariaite«8t  que  tout  s'y  r^.le  par  les  s^uliers  de  obacune  de  oes 
religions,  et  qu'on  n*y  souffriroit  pas  des  ministres,  dont  le  z^le  imprudent 
pourroit  dStruire  cette  heureuse  correspondance."  Le  BlanCy  Letfres  cTun 
Franfats,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  I  merely  give  these  as  illustrations  of  an  important 
principle,  which  I  shall  hereafter  prove. 
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ing  for  so  barbarous  an  age.^  Unhappily,  after  a  time, 
yai*ious  circumstances,  which  I  shall  relate  in  their  proper 
place,  induced  Elizabeth  to  change  a  policy  \«rhich  she, 
even  with  all  her  wisdom,  perhaps  considered  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  and  for  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  was  as  yet  hardly  ripe.  But  although  she  now 
allowed  the  Protestants  to  gratify  their  hatred  against  the. 
Catholics,  there  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  scenes 
which  followed,  one  circumstance  very  worthy  of  remark. 
Although  many  persons  were  most  unquestionably  exe- 
cuted merely  for  their  religion,  no  one  ventured  to  state 
their  religion  as  the  cause  of  their  execution.^  The  most 
barbarous  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them ;  but  they 
were  told  that  they  might  escape  the  punishment  by  re- 
nouncing certain  principles  which  were  said  to  be  injurious 
to  the  safety  of  the  state.'^  It  is  true,  that  many  of  these 
principles  were  such  as  no  Catholic  could  abandon  without 
at  the  same  time  abandoning  his  religion,  of  which  they 
formed  an  essential  part.      But  the  mere  fact  that  the 

*  '^  In  the  first  eleven  yevrs  of  her  rei^n,  not  one  Roman  Catholic  was 
prosecuted  capitally  for  religion."  NtaTi  Hi«t.  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  i.  p.  444; 
and  the  same  remark  in  Ccuier's  Ecdea.  Hist.  vol.  vii  p.  252,  edit.  1S40. 

*  Without  quoting  the  impudent  defence  which  Chief- Justice  Popham 
made,  in  1606,  for  the  baHiarous  treatment  of  the  Catholics  {Campbell' 9 
Chief  JuatieeB,  vol.  L  p.  225),  I  will  give  the  words  of  the  two  immediate 
Bueoesaofs  of  Elisabeth.  James  I.  says :  ^*  The  trewth  is,  aeoording  to  my 
owiie  knowledge,  the  late  queene  of  famous  memory  never  puuisiied  any 
Papist  for  religion."  Works  of  King  Jcumb^  London,  1616,  folio,  p.  252. 
And  Oharles  I.  says :  '*  I  am  informed,  neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  niy 
lather  did  ever  avow  that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed  merely  for 
religion."  Pati.  Hid,  vol.  ii.  p.  713. 

*  This  was  the  defence  set  up  in  1583,  in  a  work  called  The  Exeevtiim,  of 
Justice  in  England^  and  ascribed  to  Burleigh.  See  HaUam's  Const.  Hist. 
vol.  i.  pp.  146,  147;  and  S<ymsrs  Tracts^  vol.  i.  pp.  189-208;  "a  number 
of  persons  whom  they  term  as  martjrrs,"  p.  195  ;  and  at  p.  202,  the  writer 
attacks  those  who  have  "  entitled  certain  that  have  suffered  for  treason  to  be 
martyrs  for  religion."  In  the  same  way,  the  opponents  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation in  our  time,  found  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  the  old  theo- 
logical ground,  and  to  defend  the- persecution  of  the  Catholics  rather  by 
political  arguments  than  by  religious  ones.  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  by  far  the 
mof«t  iufluen  ial  leader  of  the  intolerant  party,  said,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  1810,  that  ^'  the  enactments  against  the  Catholics  were  meant 
to  guard,  not  against  the  abstract  opinions  of  their  religion,  but  against 
the  political  dangers  of  a  £uth  which  acknowledged  a  foreign  supremacy." 
Twist's  Life  of  Eldvn^  vol.  i.  p.  435  ;  see  also  pp.  483,  501,  577-580.  Com- 
pare Alison* s  Hist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  379  seq.,  a  summary  of  the  debate  in  1805. 
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spirit  of  persecution  was  driven  to  such  a  subterfuge, 
showed  that  a  great  progress  had  been  made  by  the  age. 
A  most  important  point,  indeed,  was  gained  when  the 
bigot  became  a  hypocrite ;  and  when  the  clergy,  though 
willing  to  burn  men  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  were 
oWiged  to  justify  their  cruelty  by  alleging  considerations 
of  a  more  temporal,  and,  as  they  considered,  a  less  im- 
portant character.® 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  change  that  was  then 
taking  place,  is  found  in  the  two  most  important  theo- 
logical works  which  appeared  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,^  and  is  still 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  our  national 
church.  If  we  compare  this  work  with  JeweFs  Apology 
for  the  Church  of  England^  which  was  written  thirty  years 
before  it,®  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  diflFerent 
methods  these  eminent  writers  emploj'ed.  Both  Hooker 
and  Jewel  were  men  of  learning  and  genius.  Both  of 
them  were  familiar  with  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  and  the 
Councils.  Both  of  them  wrote  with  the  avowed  object 
of  defending  the  Church  of  England ;  and  both  of  them 

*  Mr.  SeweU  seems  to  have  this  change  in  view  in  his  Christum  PoUtics^ 
8vo,  1844,  p.  277.  Compare  Cderidgt^t  note  in  Southetf^s  Life  of  Wedey^  vol.  i. 
p.  270.  An  able  writer  says  of  the  persecutions  which,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Church  of  England  directed  against  her  opponents:  '^This  is 
the  stale  pretence  of  the  clergy  in  all  countries,  after  thdy  have  solicited 
the  government  to  make  penal  laws  against  those  they  call  heretics  or 
schismaticks,  and  prompted  the  magistrates  to  a  vigorous  execution,  then 
they  lay  all  the  odium  on  the  civil  power;  for  whom  they  have  no  excuse 
to  aUege,  but  that  such  men  suffered,  not  for  religion,  but  for  disobedience 
to  the  laws."  Somen  Tracts,  voL  xii.  p.  534.  See  also  BuUer*9  Mem.  of^ 
Catholics,  vol.  i.  p.  389,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  44-46. 

^  The  first  four  books,  which  are  in  every  point  of  view  the  most  im- 
portant, were  published  in  1594.  Walton  s  Life  of  Hooker,  in  WordswortlCs 
EocUsiast  Biog.  vol.  iii.  p.  509.  The  sixth  book  is  said  not  to  be  authentic ; 
and  doubts  have  been  tnrown  upon  the  seventh  and  eighth  books ;  but  Mr. 
Hallam  « hinks  that  they  are  certainly  genuine.  Literattsre  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  24^  25. 

«  JeweVs  Apology  was  written  in  1561  or  1562.  See  WordsfwoviJCs  Eedes, 
Biog.  vol.  iii.  p.  313.  This  work,  the  Bible,  and  Fox's  Martyrs,  were  or- 
dered, iu  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  '^  to  be  fixed  in  all  parish  churches,  to  be 
read  by  the  people."  Aubreys  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  The  order,  iu  regard 
to  Jewel's  Defence,  was  repeated  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  Butler's  Mem, 
of  the  Catholics^  vol.  iv.  p.  413. 
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were  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  weapons  of  theo- 
logical controversy.  But  here  the  resemblance  stops. 
The  men  were  very  similar ;  their  works  are  entirely 
different.  During  the  thirty  years  which  had  elapsed, 
the  English  intellect  had  made  immense  progress ;  and 
the  arguments  which  in  the  time  of  Jewel  were  found 
perfectly  satisfactory,  would  not  have  been  listened  to  in 
thfe  time  of  Hooker.  The  work  of  Jewel  is  full  of  quota- 
tions from  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils,  whose  mere 
assertions,  when  they  are  uncontradicted  by  Scripture, 
he  seems  to  regard  as  positive  proofs.  Hooker,  though 
he  shows  much  respect  to  the  Councils,  lays  little  stress 
upon  the  Fathers,  and  evidently  considered  that  his  read- 
ers would  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  unsupported 
opinions.  Jewel  inculcates  the  importance  of  faith ;  Hooker 
insists  upon  the  exercise  of  reason.^  The  first  employs 
all  his  talents  in  collecting  the  decisions  of  antiquity,  and 
in  deciding  upon  the  meaning  which  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  bear.  The  other  quotes  the  ancients,  not  so 
much  from  respect  for  their  authority,  as  with  the  view 
of  illustrating  his  own  arguments.  Thus,  for  instance, 
both  Hooker  and  Jewel  assert  the  undoubted  right  of  the 

*  "  Wherefore  the  natural  measure  whereby  to  judge  our  doings  is,  the 
sentence  of  Reason  determining  and  setting  down  what  is  good  to  be  done.*' 
Eod.  Potity,  book  i.  sec.  viii.  in  Hooker's  Work^^  vol.  i.  p.  99.  He  requires 
of  his  opponents,  ^'  not  to  exact  at  our  hands  for  ey^irj  action  the  know- 
ledge of  some  place  of  Scripture  out  of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it, 
as  bj  divers  testimonies  they  seek  to  enforce  ;  but  rather,  as  the  truth  is, 
so  to  acknowledge,  that  iX  tvfficeUi  if  stMsh  actiwis  be  framed  accordina  to  the 
law  of  reason."  Book  ii.  sec.  i.  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  151.  "  For  men  to  be  tied 
and  led  by  authority,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  captivity  of  judgment,  and, 
though  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  not  to  listen  unto  it,  but  to  follow, 
like  beasts,  the  first  in  the  herd,  they  know  not  nor  care  not  whither :  this 
were  brutish.  Again,  that  authority  of  men  should  prevail  with  men,  either 
against  or  above  Reason,  is  no  part  of  our  belief.  Companies  of  leanied  men, 
be  they  never  so  great  and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  Re:ison."  Book  ii. 
sec.  vii.  vol.  i.  pp.  182, 183.  In  book  v.  sec.  viii.  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  he  says,  that 
even  **the  voice  of  the  church"  is  to  be  held  inferior  to  reason.  See  also 
a  long  passage  in  book  vii.  sec.  xi.  vol.  iii.  p.  152;  and  on  the  application 
of  reason  to  the  general  theory  of  religion,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  220-223,  book  iii. 
sec.  viii.  Again,  at  p.  226 : ''  Theology,  what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things 
divine  ?  What  science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of  natural 
discourse  and  Reason  ?*'  And  he  indignantly  asks  those  who  insist  on  the 
supremacy  of  fitith,  ''May  we  cause  our  faith  without  Reason  to  appear 
reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  men  V*  voL  i.  p.  230. 
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sovereign  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Jewel,  how- 
ever, fancied  that  he  had  proved  the  right,  when  he  had 
pointed  out  that  it  was  exercised  by  Moses,  by  Joshua^ 
by  David,  and  by  Solomon.^^  On  the  other  hand.  Hooker 
lays  down  that  this  right  exists,  not  because  it  is  ancient, 
but  because  it  is  advisable ;  and  because  it  is  unjust  to 
suppose  that  men  who  are  not  ecclesiastics  will  consent  to 
be  bound  by  laws  which  ecclesiastics  alone  have  framed.^^ 
In  the  same  opposite  spirit  do  these  great  writers  conduct 
their  defence  of  their  own  churcli.  Jewel,  like  all  the 
authors  of  his  time,  had  exercised  his  memory  more  than 
his  reason  ;  and  he  thinks  to  settle  the  whole  dispute  by 
crowding  together  texts  from  the  Bible,  with  the  opinions 
of  the  commentators  upon  them.^^     But  Hooker,  who  Uved 

^  After  referring  to  Isaiah,  he  adds :  *'  Prseter,  in^nam,  hsBC  omDia,  ex 
hiBtoriis  et  optimorura  temporum  exemplts  videmus  pios  principeB  prooura- 
tionera  ecclesiarum  ab  officio  suo  nuuquam  putasse  alienam. 

**  Moses  civilis  magistratus,  ac  ductor  populi,  omnem  religionis,  et  g»r 
crorum  rationem,  et  acoepit  a  Deo,  et  populo  tradidit,  et  Aarouem  epi«» 
copuin  de  aureo  vitulo,  et  de  violata  rel^ione,  vehementer  et  graviter  ca»- 
tigavit  Josue,  etsi  non  aliud  erat,  qukm  magistratus  civilis,  tamen  ctLm 
prim&m  inauguraretar  et  prseficeretur  populo,  acoepit  mandata  nomiiiatiiii 
de  religione,  deque  colendo  Deo. 

**  David  rex,  ciim  omnis  jam  religio,  ab  impio  rege  Saule  prorsus  esset 
dissipata,  reduxit  arcam  Dei,  hoc  est,  religionem  restituit :  nee  tauttun  ad- 
fuit  ut  admonitor  aut  hortator  operis,  sed  etiam  psalmos  et  hyranos  dedit, 
et  classes  dtsposuit,  et  pompam  instituit,  et  quodammodo  prsefuit  sacer- 
dotibus. 

^*  Salomon  rex  »dificavit  templum  Domino,  quod  ejus  pater  David  animo 
tantiim  destinaverat :  et  postreind  orationem  egregiam  habuit  ad  populum 
de  religione,  et  cultu  Dei ;  et  Abiathanim  episcopum  postea  summovit,  et 
in  ejus  locum  Sadocum  surrogavit."  Apdog.  Ecdu  Anglic,  pp,  161, 162. 

>*  He  says  that,  although  the  clergy  may  be  supposed  more  competent 
than  laymen  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  this  will  practically  avail 
them  nothing :  *^  It  were  unnatural  not  to  think  the  pastors  and  bishops  of 
our  souls  a  gr^at  deal  more  fit  than  men  of  secular  trades  and  callin^i ; 
howbeit,  when  all  which  the  wisdom  of  all  sorts  can  do  is  done,  for  the  de- 
vising of  laws  in  the  church,  it  is  the  general  consent  of  all  that  giveth  tHem 
the  form  and  vigour  of  laws ;  without  which  they  could  be  no  more  unto  us 
than  the  counsels  of  physicians  to  the  sick.'*  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  viii. 
sec.  vi.  vol.  iii.  p.  303.  He  adds,  p.  326 :  '*  Till  it  be  proved  that  some 
special  law  of  Ctirist  hath  for  ever  annexed  unto  the  clei*gy  alone  the  power 
to  make  ecclesiastical  laws,  we  are  to  hold  it  a  thing  most  consonatU  with 
equity  and  reason^  that  no  ecclesiastical  laws  be  made  in  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth, without  consent  as  well  of  the  laity  as  of  the  deigy,  but  least 
of  all  without  consent  of  the  highest  power.'' 

^'  '*  Qu6d  si  docemus  sacrosanctum  Dei  evangelium,  et  veteres  episcopos, 
atque  ecclesiam  primitivam  nobiscum  facere."  If  this  be  so,  then,  indeed, 
''speramus,  nemiuem  illorum"  (his  opponents)  *'ita  neglTgentem  fore  sa* 
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in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  found  himself  con- 
strained to  take  views  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  cha- 
racter. His  defence  rests  neither  upon  tradition,  nor 
upon  commentators,  nor  even  upon  revelation  ;  but  he  is 
content  that  the  pretensions  of  the  hostile  parties  shall  be 
decided  by  their  applicability  to  the  great  exigencies  of 
society,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they  adapt  themselves 
to  the  general  purposes  of  ordinary  life.^' 

It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see  the  immense 
importance  of  the  change  which  these  two  great  works 
represent.  As  long  as  an  opinion  in  theology  was  de- 
fended by  the  old  dogmatic  method,  it  was  impossible  to 
asi^il  it  without  incurring  the  imputiition  of  heresy.     But 

lutis  su»,  quin  ut  velit  aliquando  cogitationem  suscipere,  ad  utros  potitw 
Be  adjuugat. "  Apclog.  Eedes.  Anglic. j^.  17.  At  p.  53,  he  indignantly  asks 
if  any  one  will  dare  to  impeach  the  Fathers :  '*  Ergo  Origenes,  Ambroeiaa, 
Augustinus,  ChryBostoiniifl,  Oelasioa,  Theodoretus  erant  deaertorea  iidei 
catholicae  ?  Ergo  tot  veterum  episcoporum  et  doctorum  virorum  tanta  con- 
sensio  nihil  aliud  erat  quitm  conspiratio  hfereticorum  ?  Aut  quod  turn  lau- 
dabatur  in  iliia,  id  nunc  daninatur  in  nobis  f  Quodque  in  illis  erat  catholi- 
cum,  id  nunc  mutatis  tantiim  hominum  voluntatibus,  repent^  factum  est 
achismaticum  ?  Aut  quod  olim  erat  verum,  nunc  statim,  quia  istis  non 
placet,  erit  falsum  ?"  His  work  is  full  of  this  sort  of  eloquent,  but,  as  it 
appears  to  our  age,  pointless  declamation. 

"  This  large  view  underlies  the  whole  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  I  can 
only  afford  room  for  a  few  extracts,  which  will  be  illustrations  rather  than 
proo& :  the  proof  will  be  obvious  to  every  competent  reader  of  the  work 
Itself.  "True  it  is,  the  ancienter  the  better  ceremonies  of  religion  are: 
howbeit  not  abeolutely  true  and  without  exception ;  Imt  true  only  sofar/ortA 
as  those  different  ages  do  agree  in  the  state  of  those  thinffs  for  which,  at  the 
first,  those  rites,  orders,  and  ceremonies  were  instituted,  vol.  i.  p.  36.  ''We 
count  those  things  perfect,  which  want  nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto 
they  were  instituted."  vol.  i.  p.  191.  '*  Because  when  a  thing  doth  cease 
to  be  available  unto  the  end  which  gave  it  Iteing,  the  continuance  of  it  must 
then  of  necessity  appear  superfluous."  And  even  of  the  laws  of  God,  he 
boldly  adds :  "Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  their  Maker,  the  mutability 
of  that  end  for  which  they  are  made  doth  also  make  them  changeable." 
vol.  i.  p.  236.  "  And  therefore  laws,  though  lioth  ordained  of  God  himself, 
and  the  end  for  which  they  were  ordained  continuing,  may  notwithstanding 
cease,  if  by  alteration  of  perFons  or  times  they  be  found  unsufficient  to  attain 
unto  that  end."  vol.  i.  p.  238.  At  p.  240 :  "  1  therefore  conclude,  that  nei- 
ther God's  being  Author  of  laws  for  government  of  his  church,  nor  his  com- 
mitting them  unto  Scripture,  is  any  reason  sufficient  wherefore  all  churches 
should  for  ever  be  bound  to  keep  them  without  change."  See,  too,  vol.  iii. 
p.  Ifi9,  on  "the  exigence  of  necessity. "  Compare  pp.  182,  183,  and  vol  i. 
p.  32.3,  vol.  ii.  pp.  273,  424.  Not  a  vestige  of  such  arguments  can  be  found 
m  Jewel ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  says  (Apologiay  p.  1 14), "  Cert^  in  religionem 
Dei  nihil  gravius  dici  potest,  qukm  si  ea  accupetur  uovitatis.  Ut  enim  in 
Deo  ipso,  ita  in  ejus  cultu. nihil  oportet  esse  novum." 
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when  it  was  chiefly  defeaded  by  human  reasoning,  its  sup- 
port was  seriously  weakened.  For  by  this  means  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  was  let  in.  It  might  be  alleged,  that 
the  arguments  of  one  sect  are  as  good  as  those  of  another; 
and  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  principles, 
until  we  have  heard  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  opposite 
side.  According  to  the  old  theological  theory,  it  was  easy 
to  justify  the  most  barbarous  persecution.  If  a  man  knew  . 
that  the  only  true  religion  was  the  one  which  he  professed, 
and  if  he  also  knew  that  those  who  died  in  a  contrary 
opinion  were  doomed  to  everlasting  perdition, — if  he  knew 
these  things  beyond  the  remotest  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
he  might  fairly  argue,  that  it  is  merciful  to  punish  lAhe 
body  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and  secure  to  immortal 
beings  their  future  salvation,  even  though  he  employed  so 
sharp  a  remedy  as  the  halter  or  the  stake.^*  But  if  this 
same  man  is  taught  to  think  that  questions  of  religion  are 
to  be  settled  by  reason  as  well  as  by  faith,  he  can  scarcely 
avoid  the  reflection,  that  the  reason  even  of  the  strongest 
minds  is  not  infallible,  since  it  has  led  the  ablest  m^n  to 
the  most  opposite  conclusions.  When  this  idea  is  once 
diflused  among  a  people,  it  cannot  fail  to  influence  their 
conduct.  No  one  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
will  dare  to  levy  upon  another,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he  knows  it  possible 
that  his  own  opinions  may  be  wrong,  and  that  those  of  the 
man  he  has  punished  may  be  right.  From  the  moment 
when  questions  of  religion  begin  to  evade  the  jurisdiction 
of  faith,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  persecu- 
tion becomes  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Thus  it  was  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As  theology  became 
more  reasonable,  it  became  less  confident,  and  therefore 
more  merciful.  Seventeen  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  great  work  of  Hooker,  two  men  were  publicly  burned 
by  the  English  bishops,  for  holding  heretical  opinions.^^ 

"  Archbishop  Whately  has  made  some  very  good  remarks  on  this.  See 
his  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature^  pp.  237, 
238. 

u  Their  names  were  Legat  and  Wightman,  and  thej  suffered  in  1611 : 
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But  this  was  the  last  gasp  of  expiring  bigotry ;  and  since 
that  memorable  day,  the  soil  of  England  has  never  been 
stained  by  the  blood  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  for  his 
religious  creed.^® 

We  have  thus  seen  the  rise  of  that  scepticism  which 
in  physics  must  always  be  the  beginning  of  science,  and 
in  religion  must  always  be  the  beginning  of  toleration. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  individual 
thinkers  may,  by  a  great  effort  of  original  genius,  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  operation  of  this  law.  But  in 
the  progress  of  nations  no  such  emancipation  is  possible. 
As  long  as  men  refer  the  movements  of  the  comets  to  the 
immediate  finger  of  God,  and  as  long  as  they  believe 
that  an  eclipse  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  Deity 
expresses  his  anger,  they  will  never  be  guilty  of  the 
blasphemous  presumption  of  attempting  to  predict  such 
supernatural  appearances.  Before  they  could  dare  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  these  mysterious  phenomena,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  believe,  or  at  all  events  that 
they  should  suspect,  that  the  phenomena  themselves  were 
capable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  mind.  In  the 
same  way,  until  men  are  content  in  some  degree  to  bring 
their  religion  before  the  bar  of  their  own  reason,  they 
never  can  understand  how  it  is  that  there  should  be  a 
diversity  of  creeds,  or  how  any  one  can  differ  from  them- 
selves without  being  guilty  of  the  most  enormous  and  un- 
pardonable crime.^^ 

see  the  contemporary  account  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  400-408.  Com- 
pare Blackst<me*s  Comment,  vol.  iv.  p.  4i) ;  Harrises  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  i. 
pp.  143, 144 ;  and  note  in  Burton's  Diary ,  vol-  i.  p.  118.  Of  these  martyn^ 
to  their  opinions,  Mr.  Hallam  says:  '*  The  first  was  burned  by  King,  bishop 
of  London ;  the  second  by  Neyle,  of  Litchfield."  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  611, 
612 

>*  It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  Oourt  o/ Chancery^  thai 
late  in  the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  powers  were 
exerted  against  the  execution  of  those  cruel  laws,  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  was  allowed  to  persecute  men  who  differed  from  its  own  views. 
See  CampbdVs  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135, 176,  231. 

"  ''To  tax  any  one,  therefore,  with  want  of  reverence,  because  he  pays 
no  respect  to  what  we  venerate,  is  either  irrelevant,  or  is  a  mere  confusion. 
The  fact,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  is  no  reproach,  but  an  honour ;  because  to  rever- 
ence all  persons  and  all  things  is  absolutely  wrong:  reverence  shown  to 
that  which  does  not  deserve  it,  is  no  virtue ;  no,  nor  even  an  amiable  weak- 
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If  we  now  continue  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinions 
in  England,  we  shall  see  the  full  force  of  these  remarks. 
A  general  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  doubt,  and  even  of  insub- 
ordination, began  to.  occupy  the  minds  of  men.  In  phy- 
sics, it  enabled  them,  almost  at  a  blow,  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  antiquity,  and  give  birth  to  sciences  founded 
not  on  notions  of  old,  but  on  individual  observations  and 
individual  experiments.^*  In  politics,  it  stimulated  them 
to  rise  against  the  government,  and  eventually  bring  their 
king  to  the  scaffold.  In  religion,  it  vented  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand sects,  each  of  which  proclaimed,  and  often  exagger- 
ated, the  efficiency  of  private  judgment.^^  The  details  of 
this  vast  movement  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  history  of  England :  but  without  anticipating  what 

Dess,  but  a  plain  folly  and  sin.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  he  is  wanting  iu 
proper  reverence,  not  respecting  what  is  really  to  be  respecteil,  that  is  as- 
Burning  the  whole  question  at  issue,  because  what  we  call  aifine,  he  calls  an 
idol ;  and  as,  supposing  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  bound  to  fall  down 
and  worship,  so,  supposing  him  to  be  in  the  right,  he  is  no  lees  bound  to 
pull  it  to  the  ground  and  destroy  it."  Amoids  L^Btwru  on  Modern  Hiatofy^ 
pp.  210,  211.  Considering  the  ability  of  Dr.  Arnold,  considering  his  great 
influence,  and  considering  his  profession,  his  antecedents,  and  the  character 
of  the  university  in  which  he  was  speaking,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  is 
a  remarkable  nassage,  and  one  well  worthy  the  notice  of  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  tendencies  of  the  English  mind  during  the  present  generation. 

^  On  the  connexion  between  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  and 
iSk&  change  in  the  spirit  of  theologians,  compare  GomU^  PhtloMpkie  Fo$itive^ 
Yol.  V.  p.  701,  with  Wh<Udy  on  Dangtr^  to  Chruttan  Faith,  pp.  148,  149.  It 
favoured,  as  Tennemann  {Oeich,  der  Fhilos.  vol.  x.  p.  14)  says,  the  '^Bele- 
bung  der  selbstthatigen  Kraft  des  mensch lichen  Geistes ;"  and  hence  the 
attack  on  the  inductive  philosophy  in  Newnan*s  DevehpmerU  of  Christum 
Doctrine,  pp.  179-183.  But  Mr.  Newman  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  how 
irrevocably  we  are  now  pledged  to  the  movement  which  he  seeks  to  reverse. 

>*  The  n^d  increase  of  heresy  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
is  very  remarkable,  and  it  greatly  aided  civilization  in  England  by  encour- 
aging habits  of  independent  thought.  In  Feb.  1646-7,  Boyle  writes  from 
London,  '*  There  are  few  days  pass  here,  that  may  not  justly  be  accused  of 
the  brewing  or  broaching  of  some  new  opinion.  Nay,  some  are  so  studiously 
changling  in  that  particular,  they  esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day 
or  two  scarce  worth  the  keeping.  If  any  man  have  lost  his  religion,  let  him 
repair  to  London,  and  I'll  warrant  him  he  shall  find  it :  I  had  almost  said 
too,  and  if  any  man  has  a  religion,  let  him  but  come  hither  now,  and  he  shaU 
go  near  to  lose  it."  Birch* 8  Life  of  Boyle,  in  Boyh*8  Worh,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21. 
See  also  Bates^s  Account  of  the  late  Troubles,  edit.  1686,  part  ii.  p.  219,  on 
^*  that  unbridled  licentiousness  of  hereticks  which  grew  greater  and  greater 
daily."  Compare  to  the  same  effect  CarlyU's  Cromwell,  vol.  i  p.  289 ;  Hal- 
lairCs  Cowft.  JJist,  vol.  i.  p.  608 ;  and  CarwithefCs  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Erhg- 
land,  voL  ii.  p.  203 :  "  sectaries  began  to  swarm." 
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I  must  hereafter  relate,  I  will  at  present  mention  only  one 
instance,  which,  from  the  circumstances  attending  it,  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  age.  The  celebrated  work  by 
Chillingworth  on  the  Religion  of  Protestants,  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  defence  which  the  Reformers  have 
been  able  to  make  against  the  church  of  Rome.^  It  was 
published  in  1637,^*  and  the  position  of  the  author  would 
induce  us  to  look  for  the  fullest  display  of  bigotry  that 
was  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Chillingworth 
had  recently  abandoned  the  creed  which  he  now  came 
forward  to  attack ;  and  he,  therefore,  might  be  expected 
to  have  that  natural  inclination  to  dogmatize  with  which 
apostasy  is  usually  accompanied.  Besides  this,  he  was 
the  godson  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Laud,^  whose  me- 
mory is  still  loathed,  as  the  meanest,  the  most  cruel,  and 
the  most  narrow-minded  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  epis- 
copsd  bench.^  He  was,  moreover,  a  fellow  of  Oxford, 
and  was  a  constant  resident  at  that  ancient  university, 
which  has  always  been  esteemed  as  the  refuge  of  super- 
stition, and  which  has  preserved  to  our  own  day  its  un- 
enviable fame.^  If  now  we  turn  to  the  work  that  was 
written  under  these  auspices,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
it  was  produced  in  the  same  generation,  and  in  the  same 
country,  where,  only  twenty-six  years  before,  two  men 
had  been  publicly  burned  because  they  advocated  opinions 

**  Not  to  quote  the  opinions  of  inferior  men  respecting  Chillingworth,  it 
is  enough  to  mention,  that  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  was  ''a  perfect  model  of 
argumentation.**  BvUer'e  RemintMenees,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  Compare  a  letter  from 
Warburton,  in  NiohoU's  lUtutrationg  of  the  Ei^teenlk  Century^  vol.  iv.  p.  849. 

"  Des  Maizeatbx,  Life  of  CkiUingwortky  p.  141. 

*»  Aubrey's  Loters  and  Lively  vol.  ii.  p.  285 ;  Des  Mavseaiua,  Life  of  ChU- 
Nnyworthy  pp.  2.  9.  The  correspondence  between  Laud  and  Chillingworth 
is  supposed  to  be  lost.  jDee  Maizeaux,  p.  12.  Oarwithen  (i/ijf .  of  the  ChtTGk 
of  Bnglafidy  vol.  ii.  p.  214)  says,  ''Laud  was  the  god&ther  of  Chilling- 
worth." 

**  The  character  of  Laud  is  now  well  understood  and  generally  known. 
His  odious  cruelties  made  him  so  hated  by  his  contemporaries,  that  after  his 
condemnation,  manv  persons  shut  up  their  shops,  and  refused  to  open  them 
till  he  was  executed.  This  is  mentioned  by  Walton,  an  eye-witness.  See 
Walton*e  Life  of  Sanderson,  in  Wordstnorth's  Ecdes.  Biog,  vol.  iv.  p.  4:J9. 

**.  A  modem  writer  suggests^  with  exquisite  simplicity,  that  Chillingworth 
derived  his  liberal  principles  from  Oxford  :  **  the  very  same  college  which 
nursed  the  high  intellect  and  tolerant  principles  of  Chillingworth."  Bowles's 
Life  of  Bishop  Ken,  vol.  i  p.  xxi. 
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dififerent  to  those  of  the  established  church.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  that 
great  movement  which  Was  now  going  on,  that  its  pressure 
should  be  felt  under  circumstances  the  most  hostile  to  it 
which  can  possibly  be  conceived ;  and  that  a  friend  of 
Laud,  and  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  should,  in  a  grave  theologi- 
cal treatise,  lay  down  principles  utterly  subversive  of  that 
theological  spirit  which  for  many  centuries  had  enslaved 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  this  great  work,  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion 
is  openly  set  at  defiance.  Hooker,  indeed,  had  appealed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fathers  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  reason ;  he  had,  however,  been  careful  to  add,  that 
the  reason  of  individuals  ought  to  bow  before  that  of  the 
church,  as  we  find  it  expressed  in  great  Councils,  and  in 
the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.^  But  Chil- 
lingworth  would  hear  of  none  of  these  things.  He  would 
admit  of  no  reservations  which  tended  to  limit  the  sacred 
right  of  private  judgment.  He  not  only  went  far  beyond 
Hooker  in  neglecting,  the  Fathers,^  but  he  even  ventured 
to  despise  the  Councils.  Although  the  sole  object  of  his 
work  was  to  decide  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two 
greatest  sects  into  which  the  Christian  Church  has  bro- 
ken, he  never  quotes  as  authorities  the  Councils  of  that 
very  church  respecting  which  the  disputes  were  agitated.^ 
His  strong  and  subtle  intellect,  penetrating  the  depths  of 

^  Hooker's  undue  respect  for  the  Council^  of  the  Church  is  noticed  by 
Mr.  Hallam,  Coridt.  HiM.  vol.  i.  p.  213.  Compare  the  hesitating  remarks  in 
Ccleridge^s  Literary  Remains^  vol.  iii.  pp.  36,  36. 

^  Reading  the  Fathers  he  contemptuously  calls  travelling  on  a  ''  north- 
west discovery."  ChiUingvHnih^s  lidigum  of  Protestants y  p.  366.  £ven  to 
Augustine,  who  was  prooabiy  the  alilest  of  them,  Chillingworth  pays  no 
deference.  See  what  he  says  at  pp.  196,  333,  376;  and  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers  in  general,  see  pp.  252,  346.  Chillingworth  observed,  happily 
enough,  that  churchmen  *' account  them  fathers  when  they  are  for  them, 
and  children  when  they  are  against  them."  Calamy^s  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

*^  As  to  the  supposed  authority  of  Councils,  see  Religion  of  Protestants, 
pp.  132,  463.  It  affords  curious  evidence  of  the  slow  progress  of  theologians, 
to  observe  the  different  spirit  in  which  some  of  our  clergy  consider  these 
matters.  See,  for  itistance,  Palmer  on  the  Churchy  1839,  vol.  ii.  pp.  150-171. 
In  no  other  branch  of  inquiry  do  we  find  this  obstinate  determination  to 
adhere  to  theories  which  all  thinking  men  have  rejected  for  the  last  two 
centuries. 
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the  subject,  despised  that  sort  of  controversy  which  had 
long  busied  the  minds  of  men.  In  discussing  the  points  , 
upon  which  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  at  issue, 
he  does  not  inquire  whether  the  doctrines  in  question  met 
the  approval  of  the  early  church,  but  he  asks  if  they  are 
in  accordance  with  human  reason  ;  and  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  however  true  they  may  be,  no  man  is 
bound  to  believe  them  if  he  finds  that  they  are  repugnant 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding.  Nor  will  he  con- 
sent that  faith  should  supply  the  absence  of  authority.  Even 
this  favourite  principle  of  theologians  is  by  Chillingworth 
made  to  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  the  human  reason.^ 
Reason,  he  says,  gives  us  knowledge ;  while  faith  only 
gives  us  belief,  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  and  is,  there- 
fore, inferior  to  it.  It  is  by  reason,  and  not  by  faith,  that 
we  must  discriminate  in  religious  matters ;  and  it  is  by 
reason  alone  that  we  can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood. 
Finally,  he  solemnly  reminds  his  readers,  that  in  religious 
matters  no  one  ought  to  be  expected  to  draw  strong  con- 
clusions from  imperfect  premises,  or  to  credit  improbable 
statements  upon  scanty  evidence ;  still  less,  he  says,  was 
it  ever  intended  that  men  should  so  prostitute  their  rea- 
son, as  to  believe  with  infallible  faith  that  which  they  are 
unable  to  prove  with  infallible  arguments.^ 

*  Indeed,  he  attempts  to  fasten  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  Oatholics ; 
which,  if  he  could  have  done,  would  of  course  have  ended  the  controversy. 
He  says,  rather  unfidrly,  ''  Tour  church  you  admit,  because  you  think  you 
have  reason  to  do  so ;  so  that  by  you,  as  well  as  Protestants,  all  is  finally 
resohned  into  vour  own  reason."  Edig,  of  Protest,  p.  134. 

"  ^'  God  deflirea  only  that  we  believe  the  conclusion,  as  much  as  the 
premises  deserve ;  that  the  strength  of  our  faith  be  equal  or  proportionable 
to  the  credibility  of  the  motives  to  it.**  Rdiff.  of  FrcUtt.  p.  66.  **  For  my 
part,  I  am  certain  that  Qod  hath  given  us  bur  reason  to  discern  between 
truth  and  falsehood ;  and  he  that  makes  not  this  use  of  it,  but  believes 
things  he  knows  not  why,  I  say  it  is  by  chance  that  he  believes  the  truth, 
and  not  by  choice ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  Ood  will  not  accept  of  this 
sacrifice  of  fools."  p.  133.  "  God's  spirit,  if  he  please,  mav  work  more, — 
a  certainty  of  adherence  beyond  a  cnrtain^  of  evidence ;  but  neither  God 
doth,  nor  man  may,  require  of  us,  as  our  dutv,  to  give  a  greater  assent  to 
the  conclusion  than  the  premises  deserve ;  to  build  an  infidlible  fiuth  upon 
motives  that  are  only  highly  credible  and  not  infiillible ;  as  it  were  a  great 
and  heavy  building  upon  a  foundation  that  hath  not  strength  proportion- 
ate." p.  149.  ^*  For  faith  is  not  knowledge,  no  more  than  three  is  four, 
but  eminently  contained  in  it ;  so  that  he  thai  knows,  believes,  and  some- 
VOL.  I.  Y      . 
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No  one  of  ordinary  reflection  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
manifest  tendency  of  these  opinions.  But  -what  is  more 
important  to  observe  is,  the  process  through  -which,  in  the 
march  of  civilization,  the  human  mind  had  been  obliged 
to  pass,  before  it  could  reach  such  elevated  views.  The 
Reformation,  by  destroying  the  dogma  of  an  infallible 
church,  had  of  course  weakened  the  reverence  which  was 
paid  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Still,  such  was  the  force 
of  old  associations,  that  our  countrymen  long  continued 
to  respect  what  they  had  ceased  to  venerate.  Thus  it 
was,  that  Jewel,  though  recognizing  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible,  had,  in  cases  where  it  was  silent  or  am- 
biguous, anxiously  appealed  to  the  early  church,  by  whose 
decision  he  supposed  all  difficulties  could  be  easily  cleared. 
He,  therefore,  only  used  his  reason  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
crepancies which  existed  between  Scripture  and  tradition ; 
but  when  they  did  not  clash,  he  paid  what  is  now  con* 
sidered  a  superstitious  deference  to  antiquity.  Thirty 
years  after  him  came  Hooker  f^  who  made  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  laying  down  principles  from  which  Jewel  would 
have  shrunk  with  fear,  did  much  to  weaken  that  which 
it  was  reserved  for  Chillingworth  utterly  to  destroy.  Thus 
it  is,  that  these  three  great  men  represent  the  three  dis- 
tinct epochs  of  the  three  successive  generations  in  which 
they  respectively  lived.  In  Jewel,  reason  is,  if  I  may  so 
say,  the  superetructure  of  the  system ;  but  authority  is 
the  basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  is  built.  In 
Hooker,  authority  is  only  the  superstructure,  and  reason 
is  the  basis.^^     But  in-  Chillingworth,  whose  writings  were 

thing  more ;  but  he  that  believes  niany  times  does  not  know — ^uay,  if  he 
doth  barely  and  mei-ely  believe,  he  doth  never  know.'*  p.  412.  See  also 
p.  417. 

^  Oil  the  connexion  between  the  Reformation  and  the  views  advocated 
in  the  jEcdesiastical  Polity ^  compare  Newman* s  DevdopmerU  of  Christian  Doe- 
trine,  p.  47,  with  some  able  remarks  by  Locke,  in  Kind's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  99-101.  Locke,  who  was  any  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  church,  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Hooker,  and  in  one  place  calls  him  ''  the  arch-philosopher." 
Emiy  on  Government,  in  Locke  9  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  380. 

'^  The  opposition  between  Jewel  and  Hooker  was  so  marked,  that  some 
of  the  opponents  of  Hooker  quoted  against  him  JeweFs  Apolc^.  See 
Woi'dswortfi*9  Ecd.  Biog,  vol.  iii.  p.  613.  Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  this  "  curi- 
ous;" but  it  would  be  much  more  curious  if  it  had  not  happened.  Compare 
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harbingers  of  the  coming  storm,  authority  entirely  dis- 
appears, and  the  whole  fabric  of  religion  is  made  to  rest 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  unaided  reason  of  man  shall 
interpret  the  decrees  of  an  omnipotent  God. 

The  immense  success  of  this  great  work  of  Chilling- 
worth,  must  have  aided  that  movement  of  which  it  is  itself 
an  evidence.^  It  formed  a  decisive  vindication  of  reli- 
gious dissent  ;^  and  thus  justified  the  breaking-up  of  the 
Anglican  ehurch,  which  the. same  generation  lived  to  wit- 
ness. Its  fundamental  principle  was  adopted  by  the  most 
influential  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, — such  as 
Hales,  Owen,  Taylor,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Locke,  and  even 
the  cautious  and  time-serving  Temple ;  all  of  whom  in- 
sisted upon  the  authority  of  private  judgment,  as  forming 
a  tribunal  from  which  no  one  had  the  power  of  appeal. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems  obvious.^  If 
the  ultimate  test  of  truth  is  individual  judgment,  and  if 
no  one  can  affirm  that  the  judgments  of  men,  which  are 
often  contradictory,  can  ever  be  infallible,  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  religious 
truth.  This  is  a  melancholy,  and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  a 
most  inaccurate  conclusion  ;  but  it  is  one  which  every  na- 
tion must  entertain,  before  it  can  achieve  that  great  work 

the  remarks  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  (Parr's  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  470, 
^otes  on  the  Spital  Sermon),  who  says,  that  Hooker  "  opened  that  fountain 
of  reason,"  (fee. ;  language  which  will  hardly  be  considered  too  strong  by 
those  who  have  compared  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  with  the  theologicsd 
works  previously  produced  by  the  English  church. 

«  Bes  Maizeauz  {Life  of  ChiUingworth,  pp.  220,  221)  says:  "  His  book 
was  received  with  a  general  applause ;  and,  what  perhaps  never  happened  to 
any  other  controversial  work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions  of  it  were  published 
within  less  than  five  months.  .  .  .  The  quick  «ile  of  a  book,  and  esnecially 
of  a  book  of  controversy,  in  folio,  is  a  good  proof  that  the  author.hit  the 
taste  of  his  time."  See  also  Biographia  Britannica,  edit.  Kippis,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  511,  612. 

^  Or,  as  Oalamy  cautiously  puts  it,  Chillingworth's  work  "appeared  to 
me  to  go  a  great  way  towards  the  justifying  of  moderate  conformity."  Oala- 
my* s  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  Compare  Palmer  on  the  Church,  vol,  i.  pp.  267, 268 ; 
and  what  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Ghilliugworth  in  Doddrvige^s  Corre- 
spond, aiid  Dvary,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  See  also  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  in  AvJbrey's 
Letters  and  Lives,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  629. 

**  A  short  but  able  view  of  the  aspect  which  the  English  mind  now  be- 
gan to  assume,  wiU  be  found  in  Stavdlin,  Geschichte  der  theologischen  Wissen- 
schaften,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95  seq. 
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of  toleration,  which,  even  in  our  own  country,  and  in  our 
own  time,  is  not  yet  consummated.  It  is  necessary  that 
men  should  learn  to  doubt,  before  they  begin  to  tolerate ; 
and  that  they  should  recognize  the  fallibility  of  their  own 
opinions,  before  they  respect  the  opinions  of  their  oppo- 
nents.^ This  great  process  is  far  from  being  yet  com- 
pleted in  any  country ;  and  the  European  mind,  barely 
emerged  from  its  early  credulity,  and  from  an  overween- 
ing confidence  in  its  own  belief,  is  still  in  a  middle,  and, 
so  to  say,  a  probationary  stage.  When  that  stage  shall 
be  finally  passed,  when  we  shall  have  learned  to  estimate 
men  solely  by  their  character  and  their  acts,  and  not  at 
all  by  their  theological  dogmas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
form  our  reUgious  opinions  by  that  purely  transcendental 
process,  of  which  in  every  age  glimpses  have  been  granted 
to  a  few  gifted  minds.  That  this  is  the  direction  in  which 
things  are  now  hastening,  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who 
has  studied  the  progress  of  modern  civilization.  Within 
the  short  space  of  three  centuries,  the  old  theological  spirit 
has  been  compelled,  not  only  to  descend  from  its  long-es- 
tablished supremacy,  but  to  abandon  those  strongholds  to 
which,  in  the  face  of  advancing  knowledge,  it  has  vainly 
attempted  to  secure  a  retreat.  All  its  most  cherished 
pretensions  it  has  been  forced  gradually  to  relinquish.^ 
And  although  in  England  a  temporary  prominence  has 
recently  been  given  to  certain  religious  controversies,  still 
the  circumstances  attending  them  show  the  alteration  in 

*^  In  Whaidy'%  Dangers  to  Chrutian  FaUky  pp.  188-198,  there  is  a  perspi- 
cuous statement  of  the  arguments  now  commonly  received  against  coercing 
men  for  their  religious  opinions.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  ailments 
are  based  entirely  upon  expediency,  which  would  have  insured  their  rejec- 
tion in  an  age  of  strong  religious  convictions.  Some,  and  only  some,  of  the 
theological  difficulties  respecting  toleration,  are  noticed  in  Coleridge" •  lAt. 
RemaiMy  vol.  i.  pp.  312-316 ;  and  in  another  work  {The  Friend^  vol.  i.  p.  73), 
he  mentions,  what  is  the  real  fact,  ''that  same  indifference  which  makes 
toleration  so  easy  a  virtue  with  us."  See  also  Archdeacon  Bares  Ouessee  at 
Truths  2d  series,  1848,  p.  278 ;  and  Htchols'e  lUustraiions  of  Lit.  Hiat,  vol.  v. 
p.  817 :  *'  a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance  has  appeared  (at  least 
one  good  consequence  of  religious  indifference)." 

"■  It  would  be  idle  to  offer  proofe  of  so  notorious  a  fact ;  but  the  reader 
will  be  interested  by  some  strikmg  remarks  in  Cap^figue^  Hist,  de  la  JU/orme, 
vol  i  pp.  228,  22a 
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the  character  of  the  age.  Disputes  which,  a  century  ago, 
would  have  set  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  flame,  are  now 
regarded  with  indiflFerence  by  the  vast  majority  of  edu- 
cated men.  The  complications  of  modem  society,  and 
the  immense  variety  of  interests  into  which  it  is  divided, 
have  done  much  to  distract  the  intellect,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  dwelling  upon  subjects  which  a  less-occupied  people 
would  deem  of  paramount  importance.  Besides  this,  the 
accumulations  of  science  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
former  age,  and  offer  suggestions  of  such  surpassing  in- 
terest, that  nearly  all  our  greatest  thinkers  devote  to 
them  the  whole  of  their  time,  and  refuse  to  busy  them- 
selves with  matters  of  mere  speculative  belief.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  what  used  to  be  considered  the  most 
important  of  all  questions,  is  now  abandoned  to  inferior 
men,  who  mimic  the  zeal,  without  possessing  the  influence 
of  those  really  great  divines  whose  works  are  among  the 
glories  of  our  early  literature.  These  turbulent  polemics 
have,  indeed,  distracted  the  church  by  their  clamour,  but 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  the 
great  body  of  English  intellect;  and  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation  is  notoriously  opposed  to  that  mon- 
astic and  ascetic  religion  which  it  is  now  vainly  attempted 
to  reconstruct.  The  truth  is,  that  the  time  for  these 
things  has  gone  by.  Theological  interests  have  long  ceased 
to  be  supreme;  and  the  affairs  of  nations  are  no  longer 
regulated  according  to  ecclesiastical  views,'^    In  England, 

"  A  writer  intimately  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  the  great 
European  countries,  says :  "  Ecclesiastical  power  is  almost  extinct  as  an 
active  element  in  the  political  or  Social  affairs  of  nations  or  of  individuals, 
in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  &mily  circle;  and  a  new  element,  literary  power, 
is  taking  its  place  in  the  government  of  the  world. "  Laing's  Denmarky  1852^ 
p.  82.  On  this  natural  tendency  in  regard  to  l^slation,  see  Meyer,  Etprit  (Us 
Inttitut.  Jtuiiciaires,  vol.  i.  p.  267  note;  and  a  good  summary  in  Stkudlin, 
Ge»ck,  der  theolog,  Wissenuchafien^  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  305.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  many  of  the  clergy  complain  of  a  movement  so  subversive  of 
their  own  power.  Compare  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  pp.  40, 
106-111,  388;  Sewell's  Christian  Politics,  pp.  276,  277,  279;  Palmer's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  It  is  thus  that  every  thing  is  tending  to 
confirm  the  remarkable  prediction  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that  "  churoh- 

E>wer  (unless  some  revolution,  auspicious  to  priestcraft,  should  replunge 
urope  in  ignorance)  will  certainly  not  survive  the  nineteenth  century." 
Metn.  of  Mackintosk^  voL  i.  p.  67. 
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where  the  march  has  been  more  rapid  than  elsewhere, 
this  change  is  very  observable.  In  every  other  depart- 
ment we  have  had  a  series  of  great  and  powerful  thinkers, 
who  have  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  have  won  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  for  more  than  a  century,  we 
have  not  produced  a  single  original  work  in  the  whole  field 
of  controversial  theology.  For  more  than  a  century,  the 
apathy  on  this  subject  has  been  so  marked,  that  there  has 
been  made  no  addition  of  value  to  that  immense  mass  of 
divinity,  which,  among  thinking  men,  is  in  every  successive 
generation  losing  something  of  its  former  interest.^ 

**  "  The  ^  divines'  in  England  at  the  present  daj,  her  bishops,  professors, 
and  prebendaries,  are  not  theologians.  They  are  logicians,  chemists,  skilled 
in  the  mathematics,  historians,  poor  commentators  upon  Greek  poets." 
Theodore  Parker's  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings^  1848,  p.  302.  At  p.  33, 
the  same  high  authority  says :  '^  But,  within  the  present  century,  what  has 
been  written  in  the  Englisn  tongue,  in  any  department  of  theological  scho* 
larship,  which  is  of  value  and  makes  a  mark  on  the  aget  The  Bridge- 
water  Treatises^  and  the  new  edition  of  Falev, — we  blush  to  confess  it, — aro 
the  best  things."  Sir  William  Hamilton  {Discussions  on  Philosophy^  1852, 
p.  699)  notices  the  decline  of  '^  British  theology,"  though  he  appears  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  {Ideal  of  a  Christian  Churchy 
p.  405)  remarks,  that  "  we  cannot  wonder,  however  keenly  we  may  mourn, 
at  the  decline  and  fiedl  of  dogmatic  theology.  '*  See  also  Lord  Jeffrey^  Essays^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  337:  '^  Warburtou,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our  great  divines. 
,  .  .  The  days  of  the  Cudworths  and  Barrows,  the  Hookers  and  Taylors,  are 
long  gone  by."  Dr.  Parr  was  the  only  English  theolo^an  since  Warburton 
who  possessed  sufficient  learning  to  retrieve  this  position;  but  he  always 
refused  to  do  so,  being,  unconsciously  to  himself,  held  back  by  the  spirit  of 
Thus,  we  find  him  writing  to  Archbishop  Magee,  in  1823 :  "  As 


to  myself,  I  long  ago  determined  not  to  take  any  active  part  in  polemical 
ology."  Parr's  Works^  vol.  vii.  p.  11. 
In  the  same  way,  since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  hardly 


any  one  has  carefully  read  the  Fathers,  except  for  mere  historical  and  secular 
purposes.  The  first  step  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  custom  of  quoting  them  in  sermons  began  to  be  aban- 
doned. Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  pp.  329,330;  Orme'sLifeofOtpen^p,  184, 
After  this  they  rapidly  fell  into  contempt;  and  the  Rev.  Air.  Bowling  {Study 
of  Bcdesiast,  History,  p.  195)  asserts,  that  '^  Waterland,  who  died  in  1740, 
was  the  last  of  our  great  patristical  scholars.''  To  this  I  may  add,  that  nine 
years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Waterland,  the  obvious  decay  of  profes- 
sional learning  struck  Warburton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  so  much, 
that  he  wrote  to  Jortin,  somewhat  roughly,  ''  any  thing  makes  a  divine 
among  our  parsons."  8ee  his  Letter,  written  in  1749,  in  NiSioWs  Illustrations 
of  Lit,  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  173;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  neglect  by  the 
clei^  of  their  ancient  studies,  see  Jones  s  Memoirs  of  Home,  Bishop  ofNor- 
wi€h,pp.  68,  184;  and  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Enowler,  in  1766,  in  Nichols's 
Lit.  Anee,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISO.  Since  then,  attempts  have  been  made  at  Oxford 
to  remedy  this  tendency ;  but  such  attempts,  being  opposed  by  the  genend 
march  of  affairs,  have  been,  and  must  be,  mtile.    Indeed,  so  manifest  is  the 
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These  are  only  some  of  the  innumerable  signs,  which 
must  be  discerned  by  every  man  who  is  not  blinded  by 
the  prejudices  of  an  imperfect  education.     An  immense 
majority  of  the  clergy, — some  from  ambitious  feelings,  but 
the  greater  part,  I  believe,  from  conscientious  motives, — 
are  striving  to  check  the  progress  of  that  scepticism  which 
is  now  gathering  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter.^®     It  is 
time  that  these  well-intentioned,  though  mistaken,  men    " 
should  see  the  delusion  under  which  they  labour.    That 
by  which  they  are  so  much  alarmed,  is  the  intermediate 
step  which  leads  from   superstition  to  toleration.     The 
higher  order  of  minds  have  passed  through  this  stage,  and 
are  approaching  what  is  probably  the  ultimate  form  of  the   I 
religious  history  of  the  human  race.    But  the  people  at  ' 
large,  and  even  some  of  those  who  are  commonly  called 
educated  men,  are  only  now  entering  that  earlier  epoch  in  -. 
which  scepticism^  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  mind.     So 

inferiori^  of  these  recent  efforts,  that  one  of  the  most  active  cultivators  in 
that  field  frankly  admits,  that,  in  point  of  knowledge,  his  own  party  has 
effected  nothing;  and  he  even  asserts,  with  great  bitterness,,  tbi^  "it  is 
melancholy  to  say  it,  but  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  English  writer  who 
has  any  claim  to  be  considered  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  infidel 
Gibbon. "  Newman  on  the  Development  of  Ckriaian  Doctrine,  p.  6. 

**  As  some  writers,  moved  by  their  wishes  rather  than  by  their  know- 
ledge, seek  to  deny  this,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  increase  of 
scepticism  since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  attested  by  an 
immense  mass  of  evidence,  as  wUI  appear  to  whoever  will  compare  the  fol- 
lowing authorities :  Whatd^a  Dangers  to  Christian  Faithy  p.  87 ;  Kat/^s  So- 
cial (Smdition  of  the  People,  voL  ii.  p.  506 ;  Tocqueville,  de  la  DSmocratie, 
vol.  iii.  p.  72 ;  J.  H.  Neumum  on  Development,  pp,  28,  29 ;  F.  W,  Newman's 
Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  p.  197 ;  Parr's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  vol.  iii,  pp.  688, 
689 ;  FeUein^s  Moral  Statistics,  in  Journal  of  Statist,  Soc.  vol.  L  p.  641 ;  Wat- 
son*s  Observations  on  the  Life  of  Wesley,  pp.  155, 194 ;  Matter,  Hist,  du  Onos- 
ticisme,  vol  ii.  p.  485 ;  Ward's  Ideal  <f  a  Christian  Church,  pp.  266, 267, 404 ; 
Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  voUii.  pp.  129,  142,  vol.  iii.  p  509;  Priestley's 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  127, 128,  446,  vol.  ii.  p.  751;  Cappe's  Memoirs,  p.  367; 
NichMs  Lit.  Anec.  of  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  p.  671,  voL  viii.  p.  473;. 
Nichols's  Illust.  cfLit.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  640 ;  Comhe's  Notes  on  the  United  States,, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  171, 172, 183. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  able  friend,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
persons  who  will  misunderstand  this  expression ;  and  that  there  is  another 
class  who,  without  misunderstanding  it,  will  intentionally  misrepresent  its 
meaning.  Hence,  it  may  be  well  to  state  distinctly  what  I  wish  to  convey 
by  the  word  *'  scepticism. "  By  scepticism  I  merely  mean  hardness  of  belief ; 
so  that  an  increased  scepticism  is  an  increased  perception  of  the  difiiculty 
of  proving  assertions;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  increased  application, 
and  an  increased  diffusion,  of  the  rules  of  reasoning,  and  o£  the  laws  of  evi- 
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far,  therefore,  from  our  apprehensions  being  excited  by 
this  rapidly-increasing  spirit,  we  ought  rather  to  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  encourage  that  which,  though  pain- 
ful to  some,  is  salutary  to  all;  because  by  it  alone  can 
religious  bigotry  be  eflFectually  destroyed.  Nor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  that,  before  this  can  be  done,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  suffering  must  first  intervene  *^  If  one  age  believes 
too  much,  it  is  but  a  natural  reaction  that  another  age 
should  believe  too  little.  Such  are  the  imperfections  of 
our  nature,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  the  very  laws  of  its 
progress,  to  pass  through  those  crises  of  scepticism  and 
of  mental  distress,  which  to  a  vulgar  eye  are  states  of 
national  decline  and  national  shame ;  but  which  are  only 
as  the  fire  by  which  the  gold  must  be  purged  before  it 
can  leave  its  dross  in  the  pot  of  the  refiner.  To  apply  the 
imagery  of  the  great  allegorist,  it  is  necessary  that  the 

dence.  Tbis  feeling  of  hesitation  and  of  suspended  judgment  has,  in  erery 
department  of  thought,  been  the  invariable  preliminaiy  to  aU  the  intellec- 
tual revolutions  through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed ;  and  without  it, 
there  could  be  no  progress,  no  clumge,  no  civilization.  In  phjsics,  it  is  the 
necesBarTDrecursor  of  science;  in  poUtics,  of  liberty;  in  tneology,  of  tole- 
ration. These  are  the  three  leading  forms  of  scepticism;  it  is,  therefore, 
clear,  that  in  reli^on'the  sceptic  steers  a  middle  course  between  atheism 
and  orthodoxy,  rejecting  both  extremes,  because  he  sees  that  both  are  in- 
capable «f  psoof. 

^  What  a  learned  historian  kas  said  of  the  effect  which  the  method  of 
Socrates  produced  on  a  very  few  Greek  minds,  is  applicable  to  that  state 
through  which  a  great  part  of  Europe  is  now  passing :  '*  The  Socratic  dia- 
lectics, clearing  away  from  the  mind  its  mist  of  fancied  knowledge,  and 
lajring  bare- the  real  ignorance,  produced  an  immediate  effect,  like  the  touch 
of  the  torpedo.  The  newly-created  consciousness  of  ignorance  was  alike 
unexpected,  painful,  and  humiliatinff, — ^a  season  of  doubt  and  discomfort, 
yet  combined  with  an  internal  woraing  and  ^earning  after  truth,  never 
before  experienced.  Such  intellectual  quickeniug,  which  could  never  com- 
mence until  the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original  illusion  of  &lse 
knowledge,  was  considered  by  Socrates  not  merely  as  the  index  and  pre- 
cursor, but  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  future  progress."  Oraie'a  nitt, 
of^  Greece^  voL  viii.  pp.  614,  615,  8vo,  1851.  Compare  Kritik  der reirienVer- 
Twmft^  in  KarWi  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  572,  577 :  **  So  ist  der  Skeptizismus  ein 
Buheplatz  fur  die  menschliche  Vemunft,  da  aie  sich  Hber  ihre  dosmatische 
Wanderunff  besinnen  und  den  Entwurf  von  der  Gegend  machen  kann,  wo 
sie  sich  belndet,  um  ihren  Weg  femerhin  mit  meh^rer  Sicherheit  wUilen 

zu  kdnnen,  aber  nicht  ein  Womiplatz  zum  best&ndigen  Aufenthalte 

So  ist  das  skeptische  YerfiEihren  zwar  an  sich  sell)et  fur  die  Yemunftfragen 
nicht  befriediffend,  aber  doch  voruben<^  um  ihre  Y orsichtigkeit  zu  erwecken 
UBd  anf  grnncQiche  Mittel  zu  weisen,  die  sie  In  ihren  rechtm&ssigen  Besitsen 
siobem  kftnnen.'' 
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poor  pilgrim,  laden  with  the  weight  of  accumulated  super- 
stitions, should  struggle  through  the  Slough  of  Despond 
and  the  Valley  of  Death,  before  he  can  reach  that  glorious 
city,  glittering  with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  which  the 
first  sight  is  sufficient  recompense  for  his  toils  and  his 
fears. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this 
double  movement  of  scepticism  and  of  toleration  continued 
to  advance ;  though  its  progress  was  constantly  checked 
by  the  two  successors  of  Elizabeth,  who  in  every  thing  re- 
versed the  enlightened  policy  of  the  great  queen.  These 
princes  exhausted  their  strength  in  struggling  against  the 
tendencies  of  an  age  they  were  unable  to  understand ; 
but,  happily,  the  spirit  which  they  wished  to  quench  had 
reached  a  height  that  mocked  their  control.  At  the  same 
time,  the  march  of  the  English  mind  was  still  further 
aided  by  the  nature  of  those  disputes  which,  during  half 
a  century,  divided  the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  great  contest  had  been  between  the  church  and 
its  opponents ;  between  those  who  were  orthodox,  and 
those  who  were  heretical.  But,  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles,  theology  was  for  the  first  time  merged  in  politics. 
It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  of  creeds  and  dogmas ;  but  it 
was  a  struggle  between  those  who  favoured  the  crown,  and 
those  who  supported  the  parliament.  The  minds  of  men, 
thus  fixed  upon  matters  of  real  importance,  neglected 
those  inferior  pursuits  that  had  engrossed  the  attention  of 
their  fathers.^   When,  at  length,  public  afiairs  had  reached 

^  Br.  Arnold,  whose  keen  eye  noted  thia  change,  says  {Lectwres  on  Mo* 
dem  HisUny^  p.  232),  "  What  strikes  us  predominantly,  is,  that  what,  in 
£li2abeth's  time,  was  a  controversy  between  divines,  was  now  a  great  poli- 
tical contest  between  the  crown  and  the  parliament."  The  ordinary  com- 
pilers, such  as  Sir  A.  Alison  {HisL  o/jEhux^,  vol.  i.  p.  51),  and  others,  have 
entirely  misrepresented  this  movement;  an  error  the  more  singular,  because 
the  eminently-polidcal  character  of  the  struggle  was  reoM^ized  by  several 
contemporaries.  Even  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  <&fficult  game  he 
had  to  play,  distinctly  stated,  in  1655,  that  the  origin  of  the  war  was  not 
rel:^B^ou8.  See  Carlyles  Cromwell,  vol.  iii.  p.  103 ;  and  corroborative  evi- 
dence in  Walifer*s  Hutory  of  Independeney,  part  i.  p.  132.  James  I.  also  saw 
that  the  Puritans  were  more  dangerous  to  the  state  than  to  the  church : 
''  do  not  so  hr  differ  from  us  in  points  of  religion,  as  in  their  confused  form 
of  policy  and  parity;  being  ever  discontented  with  the  present  government, 
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their  crisis,  the  hard  fate  of  the  king,  which  eventually 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  throne,  was  most  injurious 
to  those  of  the  church.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  execution  of 
Charles,  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  whole  system  of  ecclesi-^ 
astical  authority,  from  which,  in  this  country,  it  has  never 
been  able  to  recover.  The  violent  death  of  the  king  ex- 
cited the  sympathies  of  the  people ;  and  by  thus  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  royalists,  hastened  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.^  But  the  mere  name  of  that  great 
party  which  had  risen  to  power,  was  suggestive  of  the 
change  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  taking  place 
in  the  national  mind.  It  was,  indeed,  no  light  thing,  that 
England  should  be  ruled  by  men  who  called  themselves 
Independents;  and  who,  under  that  title,  not  only  beat 
back  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  but  professed  an  un- 
bounded contempt  for  all  those  rites  and  dogmas  which 
the  clergy  had,  during  many  centuries,  continued  to 
amass.^   True  it  is,  that  the  Independents  did  not  always 

and  impatient  to  suffer  any  superiority;  which  maketh  their  sects  insuffer- 
able in  any  weU-govemed  commonwealth."  Speech  of  James  /.,  in  Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  i.  p.  982.  See  also  the  observations  ascribed  to  ve  Foe,  in  Samers  Tracts^ 
vol.  ix.  p.  672 :  "  The  king  and  parliament  fell  out  about  matters  of  civil 
right ;  .  .  .  .  the  first  difference  between  the  king  and  the  English  parlia- 
ment did  not  respect  religion,  but  civil  property." 

**  See  dareTidcnCa  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  716.  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  his 
Memoirs,  observes,  that  the  throne  of  Charles  II.  was  strengthened  by  ''what 
had  passed  in  the  last  reign."  Temple's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  344.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  M.  Lamartiue  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XYI. 
Hist,  des  Oirondins,  vol.  v.  pp.  86-7  :  ''  Sa  mort,  au  contraire,  ali6nait  de  la 
cause  fran9aise  cette  partie  immense  des  populations  qui  ne  juge  les  6v6ne- 
ments  humains  que  par  le  coeur..  La  nature  humaine  est  path6tique;  la 
r^publique  I'oublia,  elle  donna  li  la  royaut6  quelque  chose  du  martyre,  k  la 
Ubert^  quelque  chose  de  la  vengeance.  Elle  pr6para  ainsi  une  reaction 
centre  la  cause  r6publicaine,  et  mit  du  c(St4  de  la  royaut6  la  sensibility  Tin- 
terdt,  les  larmes  d*une  partie  des  peuples." 

**  The  energy  with  which  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1646,  repelled  the 
pretensions  of  '*  the  Assembly  of  Divines,"  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  predominant  party  not  to  allow  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
ments. See  the  remarkable  details  in  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  469-463 ;  see 
also  p.  1306.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Independents  were  the  first 
sect  which,  when  possessed  of  power,  advocated  toleration.  Compare  Omu^s 
Life  of  Owen,  pp.  63-76, 102-111 ;  Som^s  Tracts,  voL  xii.  p.  642;  Walker's 
Hist,  of  Indspeme:Miy,  part  ii.  pp.  60, 167,  part  iii.  p.  22;  Clarendon's  Hist, 
^the  Rebellion,  pp.  610,  640.  Some  writers  ascribe  great  merit  to  Jeremy 
Taylor  for  his  advocacy  of  toleration  {Heber^s  Life  ofTayUr,  p.  xxvii. ;  and 
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push  to  their  full  extent  the  consequences  of  their  own 
doctrines.^^  Still,  it  was  a  great  matter  to  have  those 
doctrines  recognized  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
state.  Besides  this,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the 
Puritans  were  more  fanatical  than  superstitious.*®  They 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  real  principles  of  government,  as 
to  direct  penal  laws  against  private  vices ;  and  to  suppose 
that  immorality  could  be  stemmed  by  legislation.*^  But, 
notwithstanding  this  serious  error,  they  always  resisted 
the  aggressions  even  of  their  own  clergy ;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  episcopal  hierarchy,  though  perhaps 

Parr's  Wbrhy  vol.  iv.  p.  417) ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  when  he  wrote  the 
famous  Liberty  of  Prcphtiying^  his  enemies  were  in  power;  so  that  he  was 
pleading  for  his  own  interests.  When,  however,  the  Church  of  England 
again  obtained  the  upper  hand,  Taylor  withdrew  the  concessions  which  he 
had  made  in  the  season  of  adversity.  See  the  indignant  remarks  of  Cole- 
ridge (LU.  Remains y  vol.  iii.  p.  250),  who,  though  a  great  admirer  of  Taylor, 
expresses  himself  strongly  on  this  dereliction :  see  also  a  recently  published 
Letter  to  Percy  Bishop  of  Dromore^  in  Nichols's  lUtLstrations  of  Lit.  History^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  464. 

*»  However,  Bishop  Short  {History  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo,  1847,  pp. 
452,  458)  says,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  hostility  of  Cromwell  to 
the  church  was  not  theological,  but  political.  The  same  remark  is  made  by 
Bishop  Kennet.  Note  in  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  479.  See  also  Vaughans 
Crorwucdly  vol.  i.  p.  xcvii. ;  and  on  the  generally  tolerant  spirit  of  this  great 
man,  see  HalUmCs  Const,  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  14 ;  and  the  eviaence  in  Harris's 
Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  iii.  pp.  37-47.  But  the  most  distinct  recognition 
of  the  principle,  is  in  a  Letter  from  Cromtpell  to  Major-General  Crawford^ 
recently  printed  in  Carlvle's  CromweU^  vol.  i.  pp.  201,  202,  8vo,  1846.  In  it 
Cromwell  writes,  "  Sir,  the  state,  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice 
of  their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  faithfully  to  serve  it. — ^that  satisfies.^' 
See  additional  proof  in  CaswitJhefrCs  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England y  vol.  ii. 
pp.  245,  249. 

^  No  one  can  understand  the  real  history  of  the  Puritans,  who  does  not 
take  this  into  consideration.  In  the  present  Introduction,  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  80  laTjpre  a  subject ;  and  I  must  reserve  it  for  the  future  part  of 
this  work,  in  which  the  history  of  England  will  be  speciaUy  treated.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  may  mention,  that  the  distinction  between  fanaticism  and 
superstition  is  clearly  indicated,  but  not  analyzed,  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
in  his  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature,  p,  49. 
This  should  be  compared  with  Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  voL  iii.  pp.  81-89, 
Edinb.  1826,  on  the  difference  between  enthusiasm  and  superstition ;  a  dif- 
ference which  is  notioed,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  misunderstood,  by  Mac- 
laine,  in  his  Additions  to  Mosheim's  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

*'  Compare  Barrin^ton's  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  143,  with  Bur- 
ion's  Diary  of  the  Parliaments  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  xcviii.  145,  392,  vol.  ii. 
p]p.  35,  229.  In  1650,  a  second  conviction  of  fornication  was  made  felonjT} 
without  benefit  of  clergy ;  but,  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  and  ma 
friends  found  this  law  rather  inconvenient ;  so  it  was  repealed,  '  See  Black- 
stone's  Commentariesy  vol.  iv.  p.  65. 
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too  hastily  effected,  must  have  produced  many  beneficial 
results.  When  the  great  party  by  whom  these  things  were 
accomplished,  was  at  length  overthrown,  the  progress  of 
events  still  continued  to  tend  in  the  same  direction.  After 
the  Restoration,  the  church,  though  reinstated  in  her  an- 
cient pomp,  had  evidently  lost  her  ancient  power.*®  At 
the  same  time,  the  new  king,  from  levity,  rather  than  from 
reason,  despised  the  disputes  of  theologians,  and  treated 
questions  of  religion  with  what  he  considered  a  philoso- 
phic indiflFerence.'**  The  courtiers  followed  his  example, 
and  thought  they  could  not  err  in  imitating  him,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  results  were 
such  as  must  be  familiar  even  to  the  most  superficial  read- 
ers of  English  literature.  That  grave  and  measured  scep- 
ticism, by  which  the  Independents  had  been  characterized, 
lost  all  its  decorum  when  it  was  transplanted  into  the 
ungenial  atmosphere  of  a  court.  The  men  by  whom  the 
king  was  surrounded,  were  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of 
suspense ;  and  they  attempted  to  fortify  their  doubts  by 
the  blasphemous  expression  of  a  wild  and  desperate  infi- 
delity. With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  those  writers  who 
were  most  favoured  by  Charles,  exhausted  the  devices  of 
their  ribald  spirit,  in  mocking  a  religion,  of  the  nature  of 
which  they  were  profoundly  ignorant.  These  impious 
buffooneries  would,  by  themselves,  have  left  no  permanent 
impression  on  the  age;  but  they  deserve  attention,  because 
they  were  the  corrupt  and  exaggerated  representatives  of 

*•  See  Life  of  Km.  hy  a  Layman^  edit.  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  At  p.  129,  tbe 
same  writer  says,  with  sorrow,  "  The  church  recovered  much  of  her  tem- 
poral possessions,  but  not  her  spiritual  rule."  The  power  of  the  bishops  was 
abridged  '*  by  the  destruction  of  the  court  of  high-commission."  iShorfi 
Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England^  p.  595.  See  also,  on  the  diminiahed  influ- 
ence of  the  church-of-£ngland  clergy  after  the  Restoration,  SotUhey'a  Life  of 
Wesley y  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279;  and  WcUs(m*s  OhservaJtums  on  the  Life  of  Wedey^ 
pp.  129-131. 

<*  Buckingham  and  Halifax,  the  two  men  who  were  perhaps  best  ac- 
auainted  with  Charles  XL,  both  declared  that  he  was  a  deist.  Compare 
Lingaird's  Hist,  of  Engl,  vol.  viii.  p.  127,  with  Harries  Lives  of  the  Stuarts, 
vol.  v.  p.  55.  His  subsequent  conversion  to  Catholicism  is  exactly  aualo- 
ffous  to  the  increased  devotion  of  Louis  XIV.  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
Efe.  In  both  cases,  superstition  was  the  natural  rdiige  of  a  worn-out  and 
discontented  libertine,  who  had  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  the  lowest 
and  most  grovelling  pleasures. 
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a  more  general  tendency.  They  were  the  unwholesome  \ 
offspring  of  that  spirit  of  disbelief,  and  of  that  daring  re- 
volt against  authority,  which  characterized  the  most  emi- 
nent Englishmen  during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
this  which  caused  Locke. to  be  an  innovator  in  his  philo-  • 
sophy,  and  an  Unitarian  in  his  creed.  It  was  this  which 
made  Newton  a  Socinian ;  which  forced  Milton  to  be  the 
great  enemy  of  the  church,  and  which  not  only  turned 
the  poet  into  a  rebel,  but  tainted  with  Arianism  the  Pa- 
rddise  Lost  In  a  word,  it  was  the  same  contempt  for 
tradition,  and  the  same  resolution  to  spurn  the  yoke,  which, 
being  first  carried  into  philosophy  by  Bacon,  was  after- 
wards carried  into  poUtics  by  Cromwell;  and  which, 
during  that  very  generation,  was  enforced  in  theology  by 
Chillingworth,  Owen,  and  Hales ;  in  metaphysics  by 
Hobbes  and  Glanvil ;  and  in  the  theory  of  government  / 
by  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke.  / 

The  progress  which  the  English  intellect  was  now 
making  towards  shaking  off  ancient  superstitions,^  was 

^  One  of  the  most  oarioos  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  old  notions  respecting  witchcraft.  This  important  revolution 
in  our  opinions  was  effected,  so  fiir  as  the  educated  clasBes  are  concerned, 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution :  that  is  to  say,  in  1660,  the 
majority  of  educated  men  still  believed  in  witchcraft ;  while  in  1688»  the 
major!  cy  disbelieved  it.  In  1665,  the  old  orthodox  view  was  stated  by  Chief- 
Baron  Hale,  who,  on  a  trial  of  two  women  for  witchcraft,  said  to  the  jury : 
'*  That  there  are  such  creatures  as  witehes,  I  make  no  doubt  at  all ;  for, 
first,  the  Scriptures  have  affirmed  so  much ;  secondly,  the  wisdom  of  all 
nations  hath  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an  arvument  of 
their  confidence  of  such  a  crime."  CampbeWs  Live$  of  the  Chief-JudiceM^  vol.  i. 
pp.  565,  566.  This  reasoning  was  irresistible,  and  the  witches  were  hung ; 
bu ^ 


but  the  change  in  public  opinion  be^n  to  affect  even  the  judges,  and  after 
this  melancholy  exnibition  oftheOhief-Baron,suoh  scenes  became  gradually 
rarer ;  though  Lord  Campbell  is  mistaken  in  supposing  (p.  563)  that  this 
was  **  the  litft  capital  conviction  in  England  for  the  cnme  of  bewitching.*' 
So  &r  from  this,  three  persons  were  executed  at  Exeter  for  witchcraft  in 
1682.  See  Jfutchinaoii's  Hutorical  Euay  oonoeming  Witchcraft,  1720,  pp.  56, 
57.  Hutchinson  says :  **  I  suppose  these  are  the  last  three  that  have  been 
hanged  in  England."  If,  however,  one  may  rely  upon  a  statement  made  by 
Br.  Parr,  two  witches  were  hung  at  Northampton  in  1705 ;  and  in  ''171^ 
^ye  other  witches  si^ered  the  same  fiite  at  the  same  place.*'  Partes  Works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  182,  8vo,  1828.  This  is  the  more  shameful,  because,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  prove,  from  the  literature  of  that  time,  a  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  witches  had  become  almost  universal  among  educated  men  ;  though  the 
old  superstition  was  still  defended  on  the  judgment-seat  and  in  the  pulpit. 
As  to  the  opinipns  of  the  clergy,  compare  Cuav>QrUC9  Intellect.  JSyM,  vol*  iii. 
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still  further  aided  by  the  extraordinary  zeal  displayed  ia 
the  cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences.  This,  like  all 
great  SQcial  movements,  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  events 
by  which  it  was  preceded.  It  was  partly  cause,  and  partly 
effect,  of  the  increasing  incredulity  of  the  age.  The  scep- 
ticism of  the  educated  classes  made  them  dissatisfied  with 
those  long-established  opinions,  which  only  rested  on  un- 
supported authority  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  desire  to 
ascertain  how  far  such  notions  might  be  verified  or  re- 
futed by  the  real  condition  of  things.  A  curious  instance 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  an  author  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  mere  literary  men  of  his  time.  While  the  Civil 
War  was  barel}^  decided,  and  three  years  before  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  his  cele- 
brated work,  called  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors,^^  This  able  and  learned  production  has  the  merit 
of  anticipating  some  of  those  results  which  more  modern 
inquirers  have  obtained  ;^^  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as 
being  the  first  systematic  and  deliberate  onslaught  ever 
made  in  England  upon  those  superstitious  fancies  which 
were  then  prevalent  respecting  the  external  world.  And 
what  is  still  more  interesting  is,  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared  make  it  evident,  that  while  the 

pp.  345,  348 ;  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  302,  303  ;  Burt'a  Letters  from 
tie  North  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221  ;  Wedey*s  Journals^  pp.  602,  713. 
Wesley,  who  had  more  Influence  than  all  the  bishops  put  together,  says : 
"  It  is  true,  likewise,  that  the  English  in  general,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
men  of  learning  in  Europe,  have  given  up  all  accounts  of  witches  and  ap- 
paritions as  mere  old  wives'  fables.     I  am  sorry  for  it The  giving  up 

witchcraft  is,  in  effect,  giving  up  the  Bible But  I  cannot  give  up,  to 

all  the  Deists  in  Qreat  Britain,  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  till  I  give  up  the 
credit  of  all  history,  sacred  and  profane.*' 

However,  idl  was  in  vain.  Every  year  diminished  the  old  belief;  and 
in  1736,  a  generation  before  Wesley  had  recorded  these  opinions,  the  laws 
against  witchcraft  were  repealed,  and  another  vestige  of  superstition  effaced 
from  the  English  statute-book.  See  Barrington  on  the  Statutes^  p.  407  ;  Note 
in  BwrtmCs  Diary y  vol.  i.  p.  26 ;  Harris's  Life  of  Hardwickey  voL  i.  p.  307. 

To  this  it  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  in  Spain  a  witch  was  burned 
so  late  as  17S1.  2^icknor's  Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature^  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 

*»  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1646.  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Brovme^ 
VoL  ii.  p.  163. 

»  See  the  notes  in  Mr.  Wilkin's  edition  of  Browne's  WbrJtsy  Lond.  1836, 
voL  ii.  pp.  284,  360,  361. 
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learning  and  genius  of  the  author  belong  to  himself,  the 
scepticism  which  he  displayed  respecting  popular  belief 
was  forced  on  him  by  the  pressure  of  the  age. 

In  or  about  1633,  when  the  throne  was  still  occupied  ^ 
by  a  superstitious  prince;  when  the  Church  of  England 
was  at  the  height  of  her  apparent  power  ;  and  when  men 
were  incessantly  persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions, — ' 
this  same  Sir  Thomas  Browne  wrote  his  Religio  Medici,^ 
in  which  we  find  all  the  qualities  of  his  later  work,  except 
the  scepticism.  Indeed,  in  the  Religio  Medici,  there  is 
shown  a  credulity  that  must  have  secured  the  sympathy 
of  those  classes  which  were  then  dominant.  Of  all  the 
prejudices  which  at  that  time  were  deemed  an  essential 
part  of  the  popular  creed,  there  was  not  one  which  Browne 
yentured  to  deny.  He  announces  his  belief  in  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  ;^  in  spirits,  and  tutelary  angels  ;^^  and  in 
palmistry .^^  He  not  only  peremptorily  affirms  the  reality 
of  witches,  but  he  says  that  those  who  deny  their  exist- 
ence are  not  merely  infidels,  but  atheists.^^  He  carefiiUy 
tells  us  that  be  reckons  his  nativity,  not  from  his  birth, 
but  from  his  baptism ;  for  before  he  was  baptized,  he  could  . 
not  be  said  to  exist.^®  To  these  touches  of  wisdom,  he 
moreover  adds,  that  the  more  improbable  any  proposition 
is,  the  greater  his  willingness  to  assent  to  it;  but  that 
when  a  thing  is  actually  impossible,  he  is  on  that  very 
account  prepared  to  believe  it.^® 

^  The  precise  date  is  unknown ;  but  Mr.  Wilkin  supposes  that  it  was 
written  '^between  the  years  1633  and  1635.''  Pre&oe  to  Rdigio  Medici^  in 
Browne^ 8  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  iv. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  68.  '      ' 

*»  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  47. 

"  Or,  as  he  calls  it,  "chiromancy."  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

57  "  For  my  part,  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are 
witches.  They  that  doubt  of  these,  do  not  only  deny  them,  but  spirits ;  and 
are  obliquely,  and  upon  consequence,  a  sort,  not  of  infidels,  but  atheists.'* 
Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  44. 

■•  "  From  this  I  do  compute  or  calculate  my  nativity."  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

*»  Rdigio  Medici^  sec.  ix.  in  Browne* a  Works,  vol.  &.  pp.  13,  14 :  unfor- 
tunately too  lonff  to  extract.  This  is.  the  "  credo  quia  impossibile  est,"  ori- 
gini^y  one  of  Tertuliian's  absurdities,  and  once  quoted  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  as  "  the  ancient  religious  maxim."  Pari,  Hist, 
vol.  xi.  p.  802.  Compare  the  sarcastic  remark  on  this  maxim  in  the  Essay 
eonceminff  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  ch»  xviii.  Locke's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
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Such  were  the  opinions  put  forth  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
in  the  first  of  the  two  great  works  he  presented  to  the 
world.  But  in  his  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  Errors,  there  is 
displayed  a  spirit  so  entirely  different,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  most  decisive  evidence,  we  could  hardly  believe  it 
to  be  written  by  the  same  man.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  during  the  twelve  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
two  works,  there  was  completed  that  vast  social  and  in- 
tellectual revolution,  of  which  the  overthrow  of  the  church 
and  the  execution  of  the  king  were  but  minor  incidents. 
We  know  from  the  literature,  from  the  private  corre- 
spondence, and  from  the  public  acts  of  that  time,  how 
impossible  it  was,  even  for  the  strongest  minds,  to  escape 
the  effects  of  the  general  intoxication.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  Browne,  who  certainly  was  inferior  to  several  of  his 
contemporaries,  should  have  been  affected  by  a  movement 
which  they  were  unable  to  resist.  It  would  have  been 
strange,  indeed,  if  he  alone  had  remained  uninfluenced  by 
that  sceptical  spirit,  which,  because  it  had  been  arbitrarily 
repressed,  had  now  broken  all  bounds,  and  in  the  reaction 
soon  swept  away  those  institutions  which  vainly  attempted 
to  stop  its  course. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  a  comparison  of  the 
two  works  becomes  highly  interesting,  and,  indeed,  very 
important.  In  this,  his  later  production,  we  hear  no  more 
about  beheving  things  because  they  are  impossible;  but 
we  are  told  of  "  the  two  great  pillars  of  truth,  experience 
and  solid  reason."^  We  are  also  reminded  that  one  main 
cause  of  error  is  "  adherence  unto  authority  ;'^^  that  an- 
other is,  "  neglect  of  inquiry  f^^  and,  strange  to  say,  that 
a  third  is  "  credulity."^     All  this  was  not  very  consistent 

p.  27L  It  was  the  spirit  embodied  in  this  sentence  which  supplied  Oelsas 
with  some  formidable  arguments  against  the  Fathers.  Meanders  Hist,  of  the 
Churoh,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228. 

^  Inquiries  vnto  Vtdgar  and  Common  Errors,  book  iii.  chap,  xrviii.  in 
Browne^s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  534. 

"  Ibid,  book  i.  chap.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

**  ''A  supinity,  or  neglect  of  inquiry.*'  Ibid,  book  i.  chap.  v.  voL  ii. 
p.  211. 

*■  ^'  A  third  cause  of  common  errors  is  the  credulity  of  men."  Book  i. 
chap,  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
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with  the  old  theological  spirit;  and  we  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  surprised  that  Browne  not  only  exposes  some  of 
the  innumerable  blunders  of  the  Fathers,^  but,  after  speak-  , 
ing  of  errors  in  general,  curtly  adds :  "  Many  others  there 
are,  which  we  resign  unto  divinity,  and  perhaps  deserve 
not  controversy/'^ 

The  diflference  between  these  two  works  is  no  bad 
measure  of  the  rapidity  of  that  vast  movement  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  seen  in  every 
branch  of  practical  and  speculative  life.  After  the  death 
of  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  was 
certainly  Boyle,  who,  if  compared  with  his  contemporaries, 
may  be  said  to  rank  immediately  below  Newton,  though, 
of  course,  very  inferior  to  him  as  an  original  thinker.®^ 
With  the  additions  he  made  to  our  knowledge,  we  are  not 
immediately  concerned;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  instituted  exact  experiments  into  the 
relation  between  colour  and  heat;^^  and  by  this  means, 
not  only  ascertained  some  very  important  facts,  but  laid 
a  foundation  for  that  union  between  optics  and  thermotics, 
which,  though  not  yet  completed,  now  merely  waits  for 
some  great  philosopher  to  strike  out  a  generalization  large 
"enough  to  cover  both,  and  thus  fiise  the  two  sciences  into 
a  single  study.  It  is  also  to  Boyle,  more  than  to  any 
other  Englishman,  that  we  owe  the  science  of  hydrostatics, 
in  the  state  in  which  we  now  possess  it.^®  He  is  the 
original  discoverer  of  that  beautiful  law,  so  fertile  in  valu- 
able results,  according  to  which  tUe  elasticity  of  air  varies 

**  See  two  amusing  instanoes  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  267,  438. 

•*  Vulvar  and  Ccmmon  ErrorSy  book  vii  chap.  xL,  in  Browne's  Works, 
voL  iii.  p.  32a 

•■  Monk  (Life  of  BenHey,  yoL  L  p.  37)  says,  that  Boyle's  discoveries 
'^  have  placed  his  name  in  a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  Kewton ;"  and  this, 
I  believe,  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  immense  superiority  of  Newton. 

•'  Compare  PovM  on  Radiant  Reai  (Brit.  Assoc,  vol.  L),  p.  287,  with 
Uoyd's  Beporion  Fkvsieal  Optics,  1834,  p.  338.  For  the  remarks  on  colours, 
see  Bo^s  Works,  vol.  il  pp.  1-^0 ;  and  for  the  account  of  his  experiments, 
pp.  41-80;  and  a  slight  notice  in  BrewsUr^s  Life  of  Neuron,  vol.  i.  pp.  155, 
156,  236.  It  is,  I  think,  not  generally  known,  that  Power  is  said  to  be 
indebted  to  Boyle  for  originating  some  of  his  experiments  on  colours.  See 
a  letter  from  Hooke,  in  Boole's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  533. 

"  Br.  Whewell  {BridgewcUer  Treatise,  p.  266)  well  observes,  that  Boyle 
and  Pascal  are  to  hydrostatics  what  Galileo  is  to  mechanics,  and  Coper- 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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as  its  density.^  And,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  modern  naturalists,  it  was  Boyle  who  opened  up 
those  ehemieal  inquiries,  which  went  on  accumulating 
until,  a  century  later,  they  supplied  the  means"  by  which 
Lavoisier  and  his  contemporaries  fixed  the  real  basis  of 
chemistry,  and  enabled  it  for  the  first  time  to  take  its 
proper  stand  among  those  sciences  that  deal  with  the 
external  worldJ^ 

The  application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  happiness 
of  Man,  and  particularly  to  what  may  be  called  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  civilization,  will  be  traced  in  another 
part  of  this  work;  but  what  I  now  wish  to  observe,  is 
the  way  in  which  such  investigations  harmonized  with  the 
movement  I  am  attempting  to  describe.  In  the  whole  of 
his  physical  inquiries,  Boyle  constantly  insists  upon  two 
fundamental  principles :  namely,  the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual experiments,  and  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
the  facts  which,  on  these  subjects,  antiquity  has  handed 

nicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton  to  astronomy.  See  also  on  Boyle,  as  the  founder 
of  hydrostatics,  Thomstm's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society^  pp.  397,  398;  and  his 
Hist,  of  Chemistry^  vol.  L  p.  204. 

**  This  was  discovered  hy  Boyle  about  1650,  and  confirmed  by  Mariotte 
in  1676.  See  WhewiPs  Hist,  cf  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  657,  588 ; 
Thomson's  Hist,cf  Chemistry ,  vol.  L  p.  216;  Turner's  Chemistry^  vol.  L  pp.  41, 
200 ;  Brandt's  (Jhemittry^  vol.  i.  p.  363.  This  law  has  been  empirically  veri- 
fied by  the  French  Institute,  ana  found  to  hold  good  for  a  pressure  even  of 
twenty -seven  atmospheres.  See  Challis  on  the  McUhcmatical  theory  of  Fluids^ 
in  Sixth  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  226;  and  Herschd's  Nat,  Fhilos.  p.  231. 
Although  Boyle  preceded  Mariotte  by  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  discovery 
is  rather  unfairly  called  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte ;  while  foreign  writers, 
refining  on  this,  frequently  omit  the  name  of  Boyle  altogether,  and  term  it 
the  law  of  Mariotte]  See,  for  instance,  Lielny's  Letters  on  Chemistry^  p.  126; 
Monteil,  Divers  EUOs^  vol.  viii.  p.  122 ;  Kacmtz^s  Meteorology^  p.  236 ;  ConUe^ 
Philos.  Pos.  vol.  i.  pp.  583,  645,  vol.  ii.  pp.  484^  615;  Fouillet,  El^mens  de 
Physique^  vol.  i.  p.  339,  vol.  ii.  pp.  58, 183. 

'•  « L'un  des  or^teurs  de  la  physique  exp^rimentale,  Tillustre  Robert 
Boyle,  avait  aussi  reconnu,  d^  le  milieu  du  dix-septidme  si^le,  une  ^(rande 
partie  des  fiuts  aui  servent  aujourd'hui  de  base  a  cette  chimie  nouvelle." 
Cuvier,  Progr^  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  The  *^  aussi"  refe»  to  Bey.  See 
also  Cuvier,'  Hist,  des  Sciences  NaJbur^les,  part  ii.  pp.  322,  346-349.  A  stUl 
more  recent  writer  says,  that  Boyle  "  stood,  in  fiict,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 

Sneumatic  chemistry  of  Priestley;  he  had  in  his  hand  the  key  to  the  great 
iscovery  of  lAVoisier."  Johnston  on  Dimorphous  Bodies,  in  Reports  of  Brit, 
Assoc,  vol.  vi.  p.  163.  See  further  respecting  Boyle,  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie 
Anatomiaue,  Paris,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  576,  577,579,  vol.  ii.  p.  24;  and  Sprengd, 
Hist,  de  la  MSdeeine,  vol.  iv.  p.  177, 
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down.^^  These  are  the  two  great  keys  to  his  method; 
they  are  the  views  which  he  inherited  from  Bacon,  and 
they  are  also  the  views  which  have  been  held  by  every 
man  who,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  has  added  any 
thing  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  First 
to  doubtj^  then  to  inquire,  and  then  to  discover,  has  been 
the  process  univei'sally  followed  by  our  great  teachers. 
So  strongly  did  Boyle  feel  this,  that  though  he  was  an 
eminently  religious  man,"^^  he  gave  to  the  most  popular  of 
his  scientific  works  the  title  of  The  Sceptical  Chemist; 
meaning  to  intimate,  that  until  men  were  sceptical  con- 
cerning the  chemistry  of  their  own  time,  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  they  should  advance  far  in  the  career  which 
lay  before  them.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe,  that  this 
remarkable  work,  in  which  such  havoc  was  made  with  old 
notions,  was  published  in  1661,^^  the  year  after  the  acces- 

"  This  disregard  of  ancient  authority  appears  so  constantly  in  his  works, 
that  it  is  difficalt  to  choose  among  innumerable  passages  which  might  be 
quoted.  I  will  select  one  which  strikes  me  as  well  expressed,  and  is  cer* 
tainly  very  characteristic.  In  his  Free  Inauiry  into  the  vrdgariy  received 
Notion  of  Nature^  he  says  {BoyWs  Workt,  vol.  iv.  p.  359),  "  For  I  am  wont 
to  judge  of  opinions  as  of  coins :  I  consider  much  less,  in  any  one  that  I  am 
to  receive,  whose  inscription  it  bears,  than  what  metal  it  is  made  of.  It  is 
indifferent  enough  to  me  whether  it  was  stamped  many  years  or  ages  since, 
or  came  but  yesterday  from  the  mint."  In  other  places  he  speaks  of  the 
''schoolmen'*  and  **  gownmen"  with  a  contempt  not  much  inferior  to  that 
expressed  by  Locke  himself. 

"  In  his  Considerations  t&uching  Experimental  Essays^  he  says  {BoyWa 
WorJks,  vol.  i.  p.  197^,  "  Perhaps  you  will  wonder,  Pyrophilus,  that  in  almost 
evenr  one  of  the  following  essays  I  should  speak  so  doubtingly,  and  use 
so  often  perhaps^  it  seemSy  it  is  Twt  improbable^  and  such  other  expressions  as 
ar^ue  a  diffidence  of  the  truth  of  the  opinions  I  incline  to,"  &c.  Indeed, 
this  spirit  is  seen  at  every  turn.  Thus,  his  Essay  on  Crystals ,  which,  consi- 
dering the  then  state  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable  production,  is  entitled 
'*  Doubts  and  Eicperiments  touching  the  curious  Figures  of  Salts."  Works^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  48S.  it  is,  therefore,  with  good  reason  that  M.  Humboldt  terms 
him  '*  the  cautious  and  doubting  Robert  Boyle."  Humbcldfs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  730. 

"  On  the  sincere  Christianity  of  Boyle,  compare  Burnet* s  Lives  and  Cha- 
ractersj  edit.  Jebb,  1833,  pp.  351-360;  Life  of  Ken^  by  a  Layman^  vol.  i. 
pp.  32,  33 ;  WhewelTs  BridgeiDater  Treatise^  p.  273.  He  made  several  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  the  scientific  method  with  the  defence  of  established 
religious  opinions.  See  one  of  the  best  instances  of  this,  in  Boyle's  Works, 
vol.  V  pp.  38,  39. 

"  The  Sceptical  Chemist  is  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  290-371.  It  went 
through  two  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime,  an  unusual  success  for  a  book 
of  that  kind.  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  vol.  iv.  p.  89,  vol.  v.  p.  345.  I 
find,  from  a  letter  written  in  1696  (thirfax  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  344), 
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sion  of  Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  the  spread  of  incredu- 
lity was  indeed  rapid,  since  it  wag  seen  not  only  among 
the  intellectual  classes,  but  eren  among  the  nobles  and 
personal  friends  of  the  king.  It  i&  true,  that  in  that  rank 
of  society,  it  assumed  an  offensive  and  degenerate  form* 
But  the  movement  must  have  been  one  of  no  common 
energy,  which,  in  so  early  a  stage,  could  thus  penetrate 
the  recesses  of  the  palace,  and  excite  the  minds  of  the 
courtiers ;  a  lazy  and  feeble  race,  who  from  the  frivolity 
of  their  habits  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  predis- 
posed to  superstition,  and  prepared  to  believe  whatever 
the  wisdom  of  their  fathers  has  bequeathed  to  them. 

In  every  thing  this  tendency  was  now  seen.  Every 
thing  marked  a  growing  determination  to  subordinate  old 
notions  to  new  inquiries.  At  the  very  moment  when  Boyle 
was  prosecuting  his  labours,  Charles  II.  incorporated  the 
Koyal  Society,  which  was  formed  with  the  avowed  object 
of  increasing  knowledge  by  direct  experiment^*  And 
it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  charter  now  first 
granted  to  this  celebrated  institution  declares  that  its 
object  is  the  extension  of  natural  knowledge,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  is  supernatural.'^® 

that  Boyle's  works  were  then  becoming  scaroe,  and  that  there  was  an  in- 
tention of  reprinting  the  whole  of  them.  lu  regard  to  the  Sceptical  Chemist^ 
it  was  so  popular,  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Monoonys,  a  French  tra- 
veller, who  visitcKl  London  in  1663,  and  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  to 
be  bought  for  four  shillings,  "  pour  quatre  cheUns."  Voya^eB  de  Monoonyt^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  67,  edit.  1695;  a  book  containing  some  very  curious  fiicta  re- 
specting London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  \  but,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  not 
quoted  by  any  English  historian.  In  ^rengd'i  Hiti,  de  la  Midecine^  vol.  v. 
pp.  78-9,  there  is  a  summary  of  the  views  advocated  in  the  Sceptical  Cfiemigt, 
respecting  which  Sprengel  says,  '*  Ce  fut  eependant  aussi  en  Angleterre  que 
8*61ev^rent  lee  premiers  doutes  sur  I'ezactitude  des  explications  chimiques." 

"  "  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Boyal  Society,  the  objects 
of  their  attention  were  necessarily  unlimited.  The  phyeJcal  sciences,  how- 
ever, or  those  which  are  promoted  by  experiment,  were  their  declared  objects ; 
and  experiment  was  the  method  which  thev  professed  to  follow  in  accom- 
plishing their  purpose."  Thomson*s  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  6.  When 
the  society  was  first  instituted,  experiments  were  so  unusuaX  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  of  finding  the  necessary  workmen  in  London.  See  a  curious 
passage  in  Wdd*8  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

••  Dr.  Paris  {Life  of  Sir  H,  Davy,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  says,  "The  charter 
of  the  Royal  Society  states,  that  it  was  established  for  the  improvement 
of  natural  science.'  This  epithet  natrmil  was  originally  intended  to  imply  a 
meaniug,  of  which  veiy  few  persons,  I  believe,  are  aware.    At  the  period  <^ 
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It  is  easy  to  iroagine  with  what  terror  and  disgust 
these  things  were  viewed  by  those  inordinate  admirers  of 
antiquity,  who,  solely  occupied  in  venerating  past  ages,  are 
unable  either  to  respect  the  present  or  hope  for  the  future. 
These  great  obstructors  of  mankind  played,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  same  part  as  they  play  in  our  own 
day,  rejecting  every  novelty,  and  therefore  opposing  every 
improvement.  The  angry  contest  which  arose  between 
the  two  parties,  and  the  hostility  directed  against  the 
Royal  Society,  as  the  first  institution  in  which  the  idea  of 
progress  was  distinctly  embodied,  are  among  the  most 
instructive  parts  of  our  history,  and  on  another  occasion 
I  shall  relate  them  at  considerable  length.  At  present  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  the  reactionary  party,  though  led 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  clergy,  was  entirely 
defeated  ;  as,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  their 
opponents  had  on  their  side  nearly  all  the  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  were  moreover  reinforced  by  such  aid  as  the 
court  could  bestow.  The  progress  was,  in  truth,  so  rapid, 
as  to  carry  away  with  it  some  of  the  ablest  members  even 
of  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  their  love  of  knowledge 
proving  too  strong  for  the  old  traditions  in  which  they 
had  been  bred.  But  these  were  exceptional  cases,  and, 
speaking  generally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  antagonism  between  physical  science  and 
the  theological  spirit  was  such  as  to  induce  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  to  array  themselves  against  the  sci- 
ence, and  seek  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  Nor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  adopted  this  course. 
That  inquisitive  and  experimental  spirit  which  they  wished 
to  check,  was  not  only  offensive  to  their  prejudices,  but  • 
it  was  also  detrimental  to  ikeir  power.     For  in  the  first 

the  ettabtishment  of  th«  society,  the  arts  of  witdicraft  and  diTination  were 
very  extensively  enoouraged ;  and  tiie  word  natural  was  therefore  introduced 
in  contradistinction  to  wpernatural"  The  charters  ^nted  by  Chariee  II. 
are  printed  in  Wdds  Hittory  of  the  Royal  Society^  vol.  ii.  pp.  481-621.  Evelyn 
{Diary y  13  Aug.  1662,  vol.  li.  p.  196)  mentions,  that  the  object  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  *'  natural  knowledge."  See  also  Aubrey's  LeUere  and  Live$y  vol. 
ii.  p.  368 ;  Pulteney*s  Hid,  of  Botany ^  vol.  ii.  pp.  97, 98 ;  and  on  the  distinc- 
tion thus  established  in  the  ^pular  mind  between  natural  and  supernatural, 
eompare  Boyle*9  Workiy  voL  ii.  p.  466,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  369* 
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place,  the  mer6  habit  of  cultivating  physical  science  taught 
men  to  require  a  severity  of  proof  which  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  clergy  were,  in  their  own  department,  unable  to 
supply.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  additions  made 
to  physical  knowledge  opened  new  fields  of  thought,  and 
thus  tended  still  further  to  divert  attention  from  eccle- 
siastical topics.  Both  these  effects  would  of  course  be 
limited  to  the  comparatively  few  persons  who  were  inter- 
ested in  scientific  inquiries  :  it  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  the  ultimate  results  of  such  inquiries  must  have  been 
extended  over  a  far  wider  surface.  This  may  be  called 
their  secondary  influence ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  ope- 
rated is  well  worth  our  attention,  because  an  acquaintance 
with  it  will  go  far  to  explain  the  reason  of  that  marked 
opposition  which  has  always  existed  between  superstition 
and  knowledge. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  nation  perfectly  ignorant  of  phy- 
sical laws,  will  refer  to  supernatural  causes  all  the  pheno- 
mena by  which  it  is  surrounded.^^  But  so  soon  as  natural 
science  begins  to  do  its  work,  there  are  introduced  the 
elements  of  a  great  change.  Each  successive  discovery, 
by  ascertaining  the  law  that  governs  certain  events,  de- 
prives them  of  that  apparent  mystery  in  which  they  were 
formerly  involved.^®     The  love  of  the  marvellous  becomes 

'^  The  speculative  view  of  this  tendency  has  been  recently  illustrated  in 
the  most  comprehensive  manner  by  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  Pkilosophie 
Positive ;  and  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  human 
mind  are  confirmed  by  every  thing  we  know  of  barbarous  nations ;  and  they 
are  also  confirmed,  as  he  has  decisively  proved,  by  the  history  of  physic^ 
science.  In  addition  to  the  facts  he  has  adduced,  I  may  mention,  that  the 
history  of  geology  supplies  evidence  analogous  to  that  which  he  has  collected 
from  other  departments. 

A  popular  notion  of  the  working  of  this  belief  in  supernatural  causation 
may  be  seen  in  a  circumstance  related  by  Combe.  Ue  says,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  country  west  of  Edinburgh  was  so  un- 
healthy, **  that  every  spring  the  farmers  and  their  servants  were  seised  with 
fever  and  ague."  As  long  as  the  cause  of  this  was  unknown,  'Hhese  visi- 
tations were  believed  to  be  sent  by  Providence  ;*'  but  after  a  time  the  land 
was  drained,  the  ague  disappeared,  and  the  inhabitants  perceived  that  what 
they  had  believed  to  be  supernatural  was  perfectly  natural,  and  that  the 
cause  was  the  state  of  the  land,  not  the  intervention  of  the  Deity.  Ctymhe't 
CmstUvtion  of  Mwi,  Edinb.  1847,  p.  166. 

^  I  say  apparent  mystery,  because  it  does  not  at  all  lessen  the  real 
mystery.    But  this  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  my  remark,  inasmuch  as 
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proportionably  diminished ;  and  when  any  science  has 
made  such  progress  as  to  enable  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  it  to  foretell  the  events  with  which  it  deals,  it  is  clear 
that  the  whole  of  those  events  are  at  once  withdrawn  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  supernatural,  and  brought  under  the 
authority  of  natural  powersJ®  The  business  of  physical 
philosophy  is,  to  explain  external  phenomena  with  a  view 
to  their  prediction  ;  and  every  successful  prediction  which 
is  recognized  by  the  people,  causes  a  disruption  of  one  of 
those  links  which,  as  it  were,  bind  the  imagination  to  the 
occult  and  invisible  world.  Hence  it  is  that,  supposing 
other  things  equal,  the  superstition  of  a  nation  must  al- 
ways bear  an  ^xact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  phy- 
sical knowledge.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  verified  by 
the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind.  For  if  we  compare 
the  different  classes  of  society,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 

the  people  at  large  never  enter  into  such  subtleties  as  the  difference  be- 
tween Iaw  and  CSuse ;  a  difference,  indeed,  which  is  so  neglected,  that  it 
is  often  lost  sight  of  even  in  scientific  books.  All  that  the  people  know  is, 
that  events  which  thej  Once  believed  to  be  directly  controlled  by  the  Deity, 
and  modified  by  Hi]z^  are  not  only  foretold  by  the  human  mind,  but  are 
altered)  by  human  interference.  The  attempts  which  Paley  and  others  have 
made  to  solve  this  mystery  by  rising  from  the  laws  to  the  cause,  are  evidently 
futile,  because  to  the  eye  of  reason  the  solution  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  problem ;  and  the  arguments  of  the  natural  theologians,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  arguments,  must  depend  on  reason.  As  Mr.  Newman  truly  says, 
**  A  God  uncaused  and  existing  from  eternity,  is  to  the  full  as  incompre- 
hensible as  a  world  uncaused  and  existing  from  eternity.  We  must  not 
reject  the  latter  theory  as  incomprehensibly;,  for  so  is  every  other  possible 
theory."  Newman's  Natural  History  of  the  Sowt^  1849,  p.  36.  The  truth  of 
this  conclusion  is  unintentionally  confirmed  by  the  defence  of  the  old  me- 
thod, which  is  set  up  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  pp.  262-5  j 
because  the  remarks  made  by  that  able  writer  refer  to  men  who,  from  their 
vast  powers,  were  most  likely  to  rise  to  that  transcendental  view  of  religion 
which  is  slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground  among  us.  Kant,  probably  the 
.  deepest  thinker  of  the  eighteenth  century,  clearly  saw  that  no  arguments 
drawn  from  the  external  world  could  prove  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause. 
See,  among  other  passages,  two  particularly  remarkable  in  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemunftf  Eant*s  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  478,  481,  on  "der  physikotheologische 
Beweis." 

^  This  is  tersely  expressed  by  M.  Lamennais :  '*  Pourquoi  les  corps  gra- 
vitent-ils  les  uns  vers  les  autres!  Parceque  Dieu  Ta  voulu,  disaient  lea 
andens.  Parceque  les  corps  s'attirent,  dit  la  science."  Maury,  Legendes  du 
Moyen  Age^  p.  33.  See  to  the  same  effect  Mackay's  Religious  Development, 
1850,  vol.  i«  pp.  5,  30,  31,  and  elsewhere.  See  also  a  partial  statement  of 
the  antithesis  m  CopUstorCs  Inquiry  into  Necessity  and  Predestination,  p.  49  j 
an  ingenious  but  overrated  book. 
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superstitious  in  proportion  as  the  phenomena  'with  -which 
they  are  brought  in  contact,  haye  or  hare  not  been  ex- 
plained by  natural  laws.  The  credulity  of  sailors  is  no- 
torious, and  every  literature  contains  evidence  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  superstitions,  and  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  cling  to  them.®^  This  is  perfectly  explicable 
by  the  principle  I  have  laid  down.  Meteorology  haa  not 
yet  been  raised  to  a  science  ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate 
winds  and  storms  being  in  consequence  still  unknown,  it 
naturally  follows,  that  the  class  of  men  most  exposed  to 
their  dangers  should  be  precisely  the  class  which  is  most 
superstitious.**  On  the  other  hand,  soldiers  live  upon  an 
element  much  more  obedient  to  man,  and  they  are  less 
liable  than  sailors  to  those  risks  which  defy  the  calcula- 
tions of  science.  Soldiers,  therefore,  have  fewer  induce- 
ments to  appeal  to  supernatural  interference ;  and  it  is 
universally  observed,  that  as  a  body  they  are  less  super- 
stitious than  sailors.  If,  again,  we  compare  agriculturists 
with  manufacturers,  we  shall  see  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle.  To  the  cultivators  of  land,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant circumstances  is  the  weather,  which,  if  it  turn  out 
unfavourable,  may  at  once  defeat  all  their  calculations. 
But  science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
laws  of  rain,  men  are  at  present  unable  to  foretell  it  for 

■•  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  collect  proof  of  this  at  an  earlier  period 
of  mj  reading.  But  having  onitted  taking  the  requisite  notes,  I  can  onbf 
refer,  on  the  superstition  of  sailors,  to  Beber's  J<>umey  through  IndiOy  vol.  i. 
p.  42S  ;  Richardson* 8  Trapds  in  the  Scthara,  toL  i.  p.  11 ;  Burel^umk^s  Tra^ 
vds  in  Arabia^  vol.  if.  p,  347 ;  Davis's  Chin/ese^  vol.  iii.  pp.  16,  17  j  TravdB 
of  Pm  Batiita  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  43 ;  Journal  of  Asiat.  ISoc,  vol.  i. 
p.  9 ;  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne^  vol.  i.  p.  130 ;  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  566 ;  Bumes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  iii.  p.  53 ;  Leigh  HwU*8 
AtUohiography,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  265 ;  Curtkbeda^s  Memoirs,  1807,  vol.  i. 
pp.  422-425 ;  Walsh  s  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  96,  97 ;  Richardson's  Arctic  Erpedi- 
turn,  vol.  i.p.  93 ;  IMcroffs  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 

*^  Andokides,  when  accused  before  the  dikasterj  at  Athens,  said,  "  Ko, 
dikasts ;  the  dangers  of  accusation  and  trial  are  human,  but  the  oanffers 
encountered  at  sea  are  divine."  Grate's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  p.  262.  Thus, 
too,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  dangers  of  the  whale-fisherj  stimnlated 
the  superstition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  See  Kemhle's  Saxons  in  England, 
vol.  i.  pp.  390,  391.  Erman,  who  mentions  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  Ba7S,  '*  There  is  a  aaying  at  Irkutsk,  that  it  is  onlv  npon 
the  Baikal,  in  the  autumn,  that  a  man  learns  to  praj  from  his  heart." 
ErmofiCs  Travds  in  Siberia,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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any  considerable  period ;  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  is, 
therefore,  driven  to  beUeve  that  it  is  the  result  of  super- 
natural agency,  and  we  still  see  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  prayers  oflFered  up  in  our  churches  for  dry  wea-  i 
ther  or  for  wet  weather ;  a  superstition  which  to  future  i 
ages  will  appear  as  childish  as  the  feelings  of  pious  awe  ' 
with  which  our  fathers  regarded  the  presence  of  a  cornet^ 
or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.     We  are  now  acquainted 
with  the  laws  which  determine  the  movements  of  comets 
and  eclipses ;  and  as  we  are  able  to  predict  their  appear- 
ance, we  have  ceased  to  pray  that  we  may  be  preserved 
from  them.®^     But  because  our  researches  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  rain  happen  to  have  been  less  successful,^  we 

**  In  Europe,  in  ihe  tenth  century,  an  entire  army  fled  before  one  of  those 
sppearanoes,  whioh  would  now  scarcely  terrify  a  child:  '^Toute  I'arm^ 
d'Othon  se  dispersa  subitement  k  rapparition  d'une  Eclipse  de  soleil,  qui  la 
remplit  de  terreur,  et  qui  <ut  regard^e  comme  Tannonce  du  maiheur  qu'on 
attendait  depuis  long-temps."  i^en^d,  Hitt.  de  la  Midedne^  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 
The  terror  inspired  i>y  eclipses  was  not  finally  destroyed  before  the  eigh* 
teenth  century ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seyenteenth  century  they  still 
caused  great  fear  both  in  France  and  in  England.  See  EvdyrCs  Diary,  voL  ii. 
p.  52,  vol.  iii.  p.  372 ;  CarlyUi  Cronvwdl,  yd.  iL  p.  366 ;  Lettrts  de  PaHn, 
voL  iii.  p.  36.  Compare  Voyages  de  Mtmconys,  vol.  y.  p.  104,  with  Hare's 
Ouestetat  Tntth,  2d  series,  pp.  194, 195.  There  probably  never  has  been  an 
ignorant  nation  whose  superstition  has  not  been  excited  by  eclipses.  For 
evidence  of  the  universality  of  this  feeling,  see  JSymes's  Embassy  toAva^  vol.  ii, 
p.  296 ;  Jiafies'  Hist,  ofJava^  vol.  I  p.  530 ;  SotUiiey's  Hist,  of  Braiil^  vol.  i. 
p.  354,  vol.  ii.  p.  371 ;  Marsden's  Hist,  of  Bavnatra^  p.  159 ;  Nidbnhr,  Dt- 
scripti^n  de  VArahUj  p.  105 ;  Moffat's  SotUhem  Africa,  p.  337  ;  Mungo  Farias 
Travels^  voL  i.  p.  414 ;  Moorcroft's  Travds  in  the  Himalayan  Frovinces,  vol.  ii, 
p.  4;  Crawfuris  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Ardiipdago,  vol.  i.  p.  305 ;  EUisU  FoLy^ 
nesian  R^earches^  vol.  i.  p.  331 ;  Mackays  Rdiavms  DeveUipment,  vol.  L 
p.  425 ;  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  voL  iii.  p.  176,  vol.  vi.  p  16 ;  Wilson's  NoU 
in  the  Vishnu  Furana,  p.  140 ;  Wilson^s  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  pert  ii. 
p.  90 ;  Montiida,  Hist,  des  Math^atiques,  vol.  i.  p.  444 ;  Asiatic  Researches^ 
vol.  zii.  p.  484 ;  Ward^s  View  of  the  nindoos,  vol.  L  p.  101 ;  Frescott's  Hist. 
ofFeru,  vol.  i.  p.  123 ;  Kohl's  Russia^  p.  374 ;  ThirlwaWs  Hist,  of  Greece^ 
yf<A.  iii.  p.  440,  voL  vi.  p.  216 ;  Murray's  Life  of  Brtice,  p.  103 ;  Turner's 
Embassy  to  Tibet^  p.  289 ;    Orote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  432,  vol.  in. 

205,  557;  Journal  Asiatique,  I.  sdrie,  vol.  iii.  p.  202,  Paris,  1823  ;  Clot- 

f,  de  la  Feste,  Paris,  1840,  p.  224. 

In  regard  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  comets,  and  the  influence  of  Bayle 
in  removing  those  superstitions  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  compare 
Tennemann,  Oesch.  der  Fhilosoph,  vol.  zi.  p.  252 ;  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis 
Xlll,  vol.  iii.  p.  415 ;  LeUres  de  SeviynS,  vol.  iv.  p.  336 ;  Auiobiography  of 
Sir  8.  D'Ews,  edit.  Haliiwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  122, 123, 136. 

**  On  the  peculiar  complications  which  have  retarded  meteorology,  and 
thus  prevented  us  from  accurately  predicting  the  weather,  compare  Forbes 
tm  Meteoroloyy,  in  Second  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  249-251 ;  Cuvier, 
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resort  to  the  impious  contrivance  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  Deity  to  supply  those  deficiencies  in  science  which 
are  the  result  of  our  own  sloth ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed, 
in  our  public  churches,  to  prostitute  the  rites  of  religion 
by  using  them  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  we  ought 
frankly  to  confess.^     The  agriculturist  is  thus  taught  to 

Frogrhi  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  pp.  69,  248;  Kaemts^s  Meteorology,  pp.  2-4; 
Promt's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  pp.  290-295;  SomerviUe's  Physical  Oeog.  voL  ii. 
pp.  IS,  19.  But  all  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  this  ignorance  can- 
not last  long;  and  that  the  constant  advance  which  we  are  now  making  in 
physical  science  will  eventually  enable  us  to  explain  even  these  phenomena. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Sir  Jolm  Leslie  says,  "  It  cannot  be  disputed,  however, 
th^t  all  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  mass  of  our  atmosphere,  involved| 
capricious,  and  irregular  as  they  may  appear,  are  yet  the  necessary  results  of 
principles  as  fixed,  and  perhaps  as  simple,  as  those  which  direct  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  solar  system.  Gould  we  unravel  the  intricate  maze,  we  might 
trace  the  action  of  each  distinct  cause,  and  hence  deduce  the  ultimate  effects 
arising  from  their  combined  operation.  With  the  possession  of  such  data, 
we  might  safely  predict  the  state  of  the  weather  at  any  future  period,  as  we 
now  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  foretell  a  conjunction  of  the 
planets."  Ledie^s  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  4U5  :  see  also  p.  185,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Snow  Harris  (Brit.  Assoc,  for  1844,  p.  241),  and  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton {Journal  of  Qeog,  Soc.  vol.  xix.  p.  xci. ).  Thus,  too.  Br.  W  hewell  (Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  p.  3)  says,  that  '*  the  changes  of  winds  and  skies"  are  pro- 
duced by  causes,  of  whose  rules  ^  no  philosophical  mind"  will  doubt  the 
fixity. 

"  This  connexion  between  ignorance  and  devotion  is  so  clearly  marked, 
that  many  nations  have  a  separate  god  for  the  weather,  to  whom  they  say 
their  prayers.  In  countries  where  men  stop  short  of  this,  they  ascribe  the 
changes  to  witchcraft,  or  to  some  other  supernatural  power,  ^e  Mariner*s 
Tonga  Islands,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  108 ;  Tuckey*s  Expedit.  to  the  Zaire,  pp.  214, 
215 ;  EUis^s  Hist,  of  Madagascar,  vol.  ii.  p.  354 ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  193,  194,  297,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  223,  342 ;  Southey's  Hist,  of  Brazil,  vol.  iii. 
p.  187 ;  Davis* s  Chinese^  vol.  ii.  p.  154 ;  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manich^,  voL  ii. 
p.  394 ;  Cudworth's  Intellect,  Syst,  vol.  ii.  p.  539.  The  Hindus  refer  rain  to 
supernatural  causes  in  the  Rig  Veda,  which  is  the  oldest  of  their  religious 
books ;  and  they  have  held  similar  notions  ever  since.  Rig  Veda  Sanhita, 
vol.  i.  pp.  XXX.  10,  19,  26, 145,  175, 205,  224,  225,  265,  266,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28, 
41.  62, 110,  153,  158,  164,  166, 192,  199,  231,  258,  268,  293,  329;  Journal 
ofAsiat.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  91 ;  CdemmCs  Mvthol,  of  the  Hindus,  p.  Ill ;  Ward's 
View  of  the  Hindoos^  vol.  i.  p.  38.  See  jfurther  two  curious  passages  in  the 
Dabistan,  vol.  i.  pi  115,  vol.  ii.  p.  337 ;  and  on  the  "Rain-makers,"  com- 
pare Catlings  North-American  Indians,  vol.  i.  pp.  134-140,  with  Bi£chanan*s 
North 'American  Jndians,  pp.  258,  260:  also  a  |>reciseiy  similar  class  in 
Africa  (Moffat's  Southern  Africa,  pp.  305-325),  and  in  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Desc^ 
de  V Arable,  pp.  237,  238). 

Coming  to  a  state  of  society  nearer  our  own,  we  find  that  in  the  ninth 
century  it  was  taken  for  granted  in  Christian  countries  that  wind  and  hail 
were  the  work  of  wizards  (Neander^s  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  118, 139): 
that  similar  views  passed  on  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  sanctioned 
by  Luther  {Maury,  lAgendts  Pietises,  pp.  18,  19);  and  finally,  that  when 
Swinburne  was  in  Spain,  only  eighty  years  ago,  he  found  the  oleigy  on  the 
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ascribe  to  supernatural  agency  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena with  which  he  is  concerned  f^  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  those  supersti- 
tious feelings  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  those  of  the  town.^  But 
the  manufacturer,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  engaged 
in  the  business  of  cities,  has  employments,  the  success  of 
which  being  regulated  by  his  own  abilities,  has  no  con- 
nexion with  those  unexplained  events  that  perplex  the 
imagination  of  the  cultivators  of  the  earth.  He  who,  by 
his  ingenuity,  works  up  the  raw  material,  is  evidently 
less  affected  by  uncontrollable  occurrences,  than  he  ,by 
whom  the  raw  material  is  originally  grown.  Whether  it 
is  fair,  or  whether  it  is  wet,  he  pursues  his  labours  with 
equal  success,  and  learns  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own 
energy,  and  the  cunning  of  his  own  arm.  As  the  sailor 
is  naturally  more  superstitious  than  the  soldier,  because 
he  has  to  deal  with  a  more  unstable  element ;  just  in  the 
same  way  is  the  agriculturist  more  superstitious  than  the 
mechanic,  because  he  is  more  frequently  and  more  seri- 
ously affected  by  events  which  the  ignorance  of  some  men 
makes  them  call  capricious,  and  the  ignorance  of  other 
men  makes  them  call  supernatural. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  an  extension  of  these  remarks, 
to  show  how  the  progress  of  manufactures,  besides  in- 
creasino;  the  national  wealth,  has  done  immense  service 
to  civilization,  by  inspiring  Man  with  a  confidence  in  his 

point  of  putting  an  end  to  the  opera,  because  they  "attributed  the  want  of 
rain  to  the  influence  of  that  ungodly  entertainment. '^  Swinbume*s  Travels 
through  Spain  in  1776  and  1776,  vol.  i.  p.  177,  2d  edit.  London,  1787. 

*^  See  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  which  strike  me  as  rather 
incautious,  and  which  certainly  are  dangerous  to  his  own  profession,  as  in- 
creasing the  hostility  between  it  and  science,  in  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Churchy  p.  278.  What  Coleridge  has  said,  is  worth  attending  to :  see  The 
Friend,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  223. 

^  M.  Kohl,  whose  acuteness  as  a  traveller  is  well  known,  has  found  that 
the  i^cultural  classes  are  the  ''most  blindly  ignorant  and  prejudiced"  of 
all.  KohTs  Russia,  p.  366.  And  Sir  R.  Murchison,  who  has  enjoyed  exten- 
sive means  of  observation,  fiimiliarly  mentions  the  "credulous  farmers." 
Murchison' s  SUuria,  p.  61.  In  Asia,  exactly  the  same  tendency  has  been 
noticed  :  see  MarsdtrCs  Hist,  of  Sumatra^  p.  63.  Some  curious  evidence  of 
agricultural  superstitions  respecting  the  weather  may  be  seen  in  Monteil^ 
jSist,  des  divers  EtatSy  vol.  iii.  pp.  31, 39. 
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own  resources  f^  and  how,  by  giving  rise  to  a  new  class 
of  eniployraents,  it  has,  if  I  may  so  say,  shifted  the  scene 
in  which  superstition  is  most  likely  to  dwell.  But  to  trace 
this  would  carry  me  beyond  my  present  limits ;  and  the 
illustrations  already  given  are  sufficient  to  explain  how 
the  theological  spirit  must  have  been  diminished  by  that 
love  of  experimental  science,  which  forms  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  features  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.®® 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  point  of  view  from  which  We  ought  to  estimate  a 
period  whose  true  nature  seems  to  me  to  have  been  griev- 
ously misunderstood.  Those  political  writers  who  judge 
events  without  regard  to  that  intellectual  deyelopment  of 
which  they  are  but  a  part,  will  find  much  to  condemn,  and 
scarcely  any  thing^to  approve,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
By  such  authors,  I  shall  be  censured  for  having  travelled 
out  of  that  narrow  path  in  which  .history  has  been  too 
often  confin^.  And  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how 
it  is  possible,  except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  to 
understand  a  period  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  is  full 
of  the  grossest  inconsistencies.  This  difficulty  will  be 
rendered  very  obvious,  if  we  compare  for  a  moment  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  Charles  with  the  great  things 
which,  under  that,  government,  were  peaceably  effected. 
Never  before  was  there  such  a  want  of  apparent  connexion 
between  the  means  and  the  end.  If  we  look  only  at  the 
characters  of  the  rulers,  and  at  their  foreign  policy,  we 
must  pronounce  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  to  be  the  worst 

*'  In  this  point  of  view,  the  opposite  tendendet  of  agriciilture  mud  mana* 
faictares  are  judiciouslj  contrasted  by  Mr.  Porter,  at  tl^  end  of  his  essay  on 
^e  Statistic*  of  Affriadtwre^  J&uurrvd of  tk$  Statist,  Sue,  vol.  ii.  pp.  295,  296. 

"*  Indeed,  there  neyer  has  been  a  period  in  Sngland  in  which  physical 
experiments  were  so  fitshionable.  This  is  merely  woith  observing  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  age,  since  Charles  il.  and  the  noblea^rere  not  Likely  to  add,  and 
did  not  add,  any  thing  to  our  knowledge ;  and  their  patronage  of  science, 
sojeh  as  it  was,  d^raded  it  rather  than  advanced  it.  8till,  the  prei^ence 
of  the  taste  is  curious ;  and  in  addition  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Ma- 
caalay  {History  of  England^  Ist  edit  vol.  i.  pp.  408-412),  I  may  rc^er  the 
reader  to  Moneonya'  Voymgts,  vol.  iii  p.  31 ;  Sorhieres  Voyage  to  England^ 
pp.  32, 33 ;  Ei9dyn'%  Diary ^  vol.  ii.  pp.  199, 286 ;  Peoys^  Ihary^  vol.  i.  p.  375, 
vol.  ILp.  34,  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  vol.  iv.  p.  229 ;  Bitmaps  Own  THtMy  vol.  i.  pp.  171, 
322,  vol.  il  p.  275 ;  £uma*s  Livesy  p.  144 ;  Camj^M*s  Chief -JtutieeSy  vol.  i« 
p.  582. 
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that  has  ever  been  seen  in  England.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  confine  our  observations  to  the  laws  which  were 
passed,  and  to  the  principles  which  were  established,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  this  same  reign  forms  one 
of  the  brightest  epochs  in  our  national  annals.  Politically 
and  morally,  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  government 
all  the  elements  of  confusion,  of  weakness^  and  of  crime. 
The  king  himself  was  a  mean  and  spiritless  voluptuary, 
without  the  morals  of  a  Christian,  and  almost  without  the 
feelings  of  a  man.^^  His  ministers,  with  the  exception  of 
Clarendon,  whom  he  hated  for  his  virtues,  had  not  one 
of  the  attributes  of  statesmen,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
pensioned  by  the  crown  of  France.^^  The  weight  of  taxa- 
tion was  increased,®^  while  the  security  of  the  kingdom 
was  diminished.^^  By  the  forced  surrender  of  the  char* 
ters  of  the  towns,  our  municipal  rights  were  endangered,®^ 
By  shutting  the  exchequer  our  national  credit  was  de- 
stroyed.^    Though  immense  sums  were  spent  in  main* 

»•  His  treatment  of  his  young  wife  immediately  after  marriage  is  per- 
haps the  worst  thing  recorded  of  this  base  and  contemptible  prince.  Lister't 
Lne  of  Clarendon^  Tol.  ii.  pp.  145-153.  This  is  matter  of  proof;  but  Burnet 
{Ovm  Timsy  vol.  i.  p.  522,  and  yoL  iL  p.  467)  whispers  a  norrible  suspiciou, 
which  I  cannot  believe  to  be  true,  even  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  Harris, 
who  has  collected  some  evidence  of  his  astounding  profligacy,  does  not  men- 
tion, though  he  quotes  one  of  the  passages  in  Burnet.  Harris's  Lives  of  the 
Stuarts,  vol.  v.  pp.  36-43.  However,  as  Dr.  Parr  says,  in  reference  to  another 
aocusation  against  him,  **  There  is  little  occasion  to  blacken  the  memory  cf 
that  wicked  monarch,  Charles  II.,  by  the  aid  of  invidioiis  cot^jectures.'' 
^otes  on  James  II.,  in  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  477.  Compare  Fox*s  History 
of  James  IL,  p.  71. 

^  Even  Chu^endon  has  been  charged  with  receiving  bribes  from  Louis  XIY . ; 
but  for  this  there  appears  to  be  no  good  authority.  Compare  Hallam's  CottsC* 
Hist,  voL  il  pp.  66,  67  note,  with  Campbell's  Chanedlors,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

«  Lister's  Life  of  Clarendon,  voL  ii.  p.  377 ;  Harris's  Lives  of  ilifi  Stuarts, 
voL  iv.  pp.  340-344. 

"^  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  the  custom  began  of  appointing 
to  naval  commands  incompetent  youths  of  birth,  to  the  discouragement  of 
those  able  officers  who  had  been  employed  under  Cromwell.  Compare 
Buma's  Ovm  IHtm,  vol.  i.  p.  290,  with  Fepys'  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  68,  72. 

"  Harrises  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  pp.  323-328.  The  court  was  so 
bent  on  abrogating  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  that  Saunders  was 
made  chief-justice  for  the  express  purpose.  See  CampbeWs  Chief  Justice, 
vol.  ii.  p.  69.  Roger  North  says  {Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  ii.  p.  67), "  Nothmg 
was  accounted  at  court  so  meritorious  as  the  procuring  of  charters,  as  the 
•language  then  was.*'    Compare  Bulstrode's  Memoirs,  pp.  379,  388. 

^  The  panic  caused  by  this  scandalous  robbery  is  described  by  Be  Foe; 
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taining  our  naval  and  military  power,  we  were  left  so 
defenceless,  that  when  a  war  broke  out,  which  had  long 
been  preparing,  we  seemed  suddenly  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Su^h  was  the  miserable  incapacity  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  fleets  of  Holland  were  able,  not  only  to 
ride  triumphant  round  our  coasts,  but  to  sail  up  the 
Thames,  attack  our  arsenals,  burn  our  ships,  and  insult 
the  metropolis  of  England.®*  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  things,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  this  same 
reign  of  Charles  II.  more  steps  were  taken  in  the  right 
direction  than  had  been  taken,  in  any  period  gf  equal 
length,  during  the  twelve  centuries  we  had  occupied  the 
soil  of  Britain.  By  the  mere  force  of  thfit  intellectual 
movement,  which  was  unwittingly  supported  by  the  crown, 
there  were  effected,  in  the  "course  of  a  few  years,  reforms 
which  changed  the  face  of  society.®^  The  two  great  ob- 
stacles by  which  the  nation  had  long  been  embarrassed, 
consisted  of  a  spiritual  tyranny  and  a  territorial  tyranny : 
the  tyranny  of  the  church  and  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 
An  attempt  was  now  made  to  remedy  these  evils ;  not  by 
palliatives,  but  by  striking  at  the  power  of  the  classes  who 
did  the  mischief.     For  now  it  was  that  a  law  was  placed 

Wil9(yrCB  Life  of  Be  Foe^  voL  i.  p.  62.  See  also  Ccdamjfi  Life  of  Him^df, 
vol.  i.  p.  78;  Parker's  Hist,  of  his  Ovm  Tirne,  pp.  141-143.  The  amount 
Btolen  bj  the  king  is  estimated  at  1,328,526^.  Sindair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue^ 
vol.  i.  p.  315.  According  to  Lord  Campbell,  "nearly  a  million  and  a  half." 
Lives  &F  the  ChancdlarSy  vol.  iv.  p.  1 13. 

»*  There  is  a  very  curious  account  in  Pepyi  Diary ^  vol.  iii.  pp.  242-264, 
of  the  terror  felt  by  the  Londoners  on  this  occasion.  Pepys  him?elf  buried 
his  gold  (p.  261  and  pp.  376-379).  Evelyn  {Diary ^  voL  ii.  p.  287)  says: 
*'  The  alarme  was  so  greatc,  that  it  put  both  country  and  citty  into  a  paniq, 
feare,  and  consternation,  such  as  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  more;  every  body 
was  flying,  none  knew  why  or  whither." 

••  The  most  important  of  these  reforms  were  carried,  as  is  nearly  always 
the  case,  in  opposition  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  ruling  classes.  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  often  said  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  "that  a  government 
could  not  subsist  with  such  a  law."  DcdrympWs  Mermirs^  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
Lord- Keeper  Guilford  was  even  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  military  tenures. 
**He  thought,"  says  his  brother,  "the  taking  away  of  the  tenures  a  des- 
perate wound  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England."  Lives  of  the  Norths^ 
vo4  ii*  p*  82.  These  are  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  great  nations  are  go- 
verned. A  passage  in  Life  of  JameSy  by  Himsdf  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  621, 
confirms  the  statement  in  Ihilrymple,  so  far  as  James  is  concerned.  This 
should  be  compared  with  a  letter  from  Louis  XIY. ,  in  the  Barillon  corre- 
spondence. Appendix  to  Fox^s  James  IL^  p.  cxziv. 
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on  the  statute-book,  taking  away  that  celebrated  writ, 
which  enabled  the  bishops  or  their  delegates  to  cause 
those  men  to  be  burned  whose  religion  was  different  to 
their  own.^^  Now  it  was  that  the  clergy  were  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  and  were  forced  to 
submit  to  an  assessment  made  by  the  ordinary  legisla- 
ture.^^ Now,  too,  there  was  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any 
bishop,  or  any  ecclesiastical  court,  to  tender  the  ex-officio 
oath,  by  which  the  church  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  power 
of  compelling  a  suspected  person  to  criminate  himself.^ 
In  regard  to  the  nobles,  it  was  also  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  that  the  House  of  Lords,  after  a  sharp  struggle, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  its  pretensions  to  an  original  juris- 
diction in  civil  suits ;  and  thus  lost  for  ever  an  important 
resource  for  extending  its  own  influence.^^  It  was  in  the 
same  reign  that  there  was  settled  the  right  of  the  people 

•^  Blackgt&ne's  Commentaries ,  vol.  iv.  p.  48;  CamphdTs  Ckancellors,  voL  iii. 
p.  431.  This  destruction  of  the  writ  De  Hceretico  comhurendo  was  in  1677. 
It  is  noticed  in  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  p.  600 ;  and  in  Col- 
lier's Ecclesiast.  Hist,  vol.  viii.  p.  478. 

"*  This  was  in  1664.  See  the  account  of  it  in  CoUier'^s  Ecdesiast.  ffist* 
vol.  viii.  pp.  463-466.  Collier,  who  is  evideutlj  displeased  hy  the  change, 
says :  *'  The  consenting,  therefore,  to  he  taxed  hy  tne  temporal  Commons, 
makes  the  clergy  more  dependent  on  a  foreign  hody,  takes  away  the  right 
of  disposing  of  their  own  money,  and  lays  their  estates  in  some  measure  at 
discretion."  See  also,  on  the  injury  this  has  inflicted  on  the  church,  I^ath- 
hurys  Hist,  of  Convocation,  pp.  259,  260.  And  Coleridge  {Literary  RemainSy 
vol.  iv.  pp.  152, 153)  points  tnis  out  as  characterizing  one  of  the  three  ''grand 
evil  epochs  of  our  present  church.  '*  So  marked,  however,  was  the  tendency 
of  that  time,  that  this  most  important  measure  was  peaceahly  effected  by  an 
arrangement  between  Sheldon  and  Clarendon.  See  the  notes  by  Onslow  in 
Burnet* s  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  340,  vol.  iv.  pp.  508,  509.  Compare  Lord 
Camden's  statement  {Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xvi.  p.  169)  with  the  speech  of  Lord 
Bathurst  (vol.  xxii.  p.  77);  and  of  Lord  Temple  on  Tooke's  case  (vol.  xxxv. 
p.  1357).  Mr.  Carwithen  {Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  354, 
Oxford,  1849)  grieves  over  ''this  deprivation  of  the  liberties  of  the  English 
clergy." 

••  13  Car.  II.  c.  12.  Compare  Stephens's  Life  of  Tooke,  vol.  i.  pp.  169, 170, 
with  Blackstones  Commentaries^  vol.  iii.  p.  101.  Mr.  Hallam  {Uotist,  Hist. 
vol.  i.  pp.  197,  198)  has  adduced  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  clergy 
were  accustomed  to  injure  their  opponents  by  the  ex-ofjlcio  oath. 

^^  This  was  the  issue  of  the  famous  controversy  respecting  Skinner,  in 
1669;  and  "from  this  time,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "the  Lords  have  tadlly 
abandoned  all  pretensions  to  an  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits."  Const, 
Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  There  is  an  account  of  this  case  of  Skinner,  which 
was  connected  with  the  East-India  Company,  in  Mill's  Hist  of  India,  vol.  i. 
pp.  102,  103. 
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to  be  taxed  entirely  by  their  representatives;  the  House 
of  Commons  having  ever  since  retained  the  sole  power  of 
proposing  money  bills,  and  regulating  the  amount  of  im« 
posts,  merely  leaving  to  the  Peers  the  form  of  consenting 
to  what  has  been  already  determined.^^^  These  were  the 
attempts  which  were  made  to  bridle  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles.  But  there  were  also  effected  other  things  of  equal 
importance.  By  the  destruction  of  the  scandalous  pre- 
rogatives of  Purveyance  and  Pre-emption,  a  limit  was  set 
to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  vex  his  refractory  sub- 
jects.^^  By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  liberty  of  every 
Englishman  was  made  as  certain  as  law  could  make  it; 
it  being  guaranteed  to  him,  that  if  accused  of  crime,  he, 
instead  of  languishing  in  prison,  as  had  often  been  the 
case,  should  be  brought  to  a  feiir  and  speedy  trial.^^  By 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  a  security  hitherto 
unknown  was  conferred  upon  private  property .^^     By  the 

>«i  HallanCs  Catitt,  HisL  vol.  ii.  pp.  189-192 ;  and  EccUston's  English  AnH- 
quitieSf  p.  326.  The  disputes  between  the  two  houses  respecting  taxation, 
are  noticed  very  briefly  in  Parker's  Hist,  of  his  ovm  Time^  pp.  135, 136. 

>«s  The  '*  fiunous  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption'*  were  abolished 
by  12  Oar.  II.  c.  24.  IMlam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  Burke,  in  his  mag- 
nificent speech  on  Ecouomioal  Reform,  desciibes  the  abuses  of  the  old  system 
of  purveyance.  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  239.  See  also  Kenitle's  Saxons  in 
England^  vol.  ii.  p.  88  note ;  Barriiifftm  on  the  StattUes,  pp.  183-185,  237; 
LinffarcTs  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  339;  Sinclair  s  Hist,  of  the  Re- 
venuey  vol.  i.  p.  232;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ill.  p.  1299.  These  passages  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  iniquities  practised  under  this  ''right,"  whicn,  like  most  gross 
injustices,  was  one  of  the  good  old  customs  of  the  British  constitution,  being 
at  least  as  ancient  as  Canute.  See  Allen  on  the  Royal  Prerogative ,  p.  152. 
Indeed,  a  recent  writer  of  considerable  learning  {Spence,  Origin  of  the  Latct 
of  Europe,  p.  319)  derives  it  from  the  BK>man  law.  A  bill  had  been  brought 
in  to  tsfke  it  away  in  1656.  See  Burtons  CromtceUian  Diary^  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
When  Adam  Smith  wrote,  it  still  existed  in  France  and  Germany.  Weal^ 
of  Nations,  book  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  161 

^**  On  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  became  law  in  1679,  see  CampheWs 
Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  pp.  345-347;  Mackintosh,  Revolution  0/I688,  p.  49;  and 
lAngar^s  Hia,  of  Enghmdy  vol.  viii.  p.  17.  The  peculiarities  of  this  law, 
as  compared  with  the  imitations  of  it  in  other  countries,  are  clearly  stated 
in  Meyer,  Esprit  des  Institutions  Judidaires^  voL  ii  p.  283.  Mr.  Lister  {Life 
of  Clarendon^  vol.  ii.  p.  454)  says :  ''  Imprisonment  in  gaols  beyond  the  aeas 
was  not  prevented  by  law  till  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in 
1^79." 

'^  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  439)  calls  this  ''a  great  and  ne- 
cessary security  to  private  property  ;'*  and  Lord  Campbell  {Chanson,  vol.  iii. 
p.  423)  terms  it ''  the  most  important  and  most  beneficial  piece  of  juridical 
legislation  of  which  ive  can  boast."    On  its  effects,  compare  Jones's  valuable 
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abolition  of  general  impeachments,  an  end  was  put  to  a 
great  engine  of  tyranny,  with  which  powerful  and  unscru- 
pulous men  had  frequently  ruined  their  political  adver- 
saries.^^  By  the  cessation  of  those  laws  which  restricted 
the  liberty  of  printing,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  great  Public  Press,  which,  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  has  diflFused  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  power,  and  has  thus,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
aided  the  progress  of  English  civilization.^^  And,  to  com- 
plete this  noble  picture,  there  were  finally  destroyed  those 
feudal  incidents  which  our  Norman  conquerors  had  im- 
posed,— the  military  tenures;  the  court  of  wards;  the 
fines  for  alienation;  the  right  of  forfeiture  for  marrialge 
by  reason  of  tenure ;  the  aids,  the  homages,  the  escuages, 
the  primer  seisins ;  and  all  those  mischievous  subtleties,  of 
which  the  mere  names  sound  in  modern  ears  as  a  wild 
and  barbarous  jargon,  but  which  pressed  upon  our  ances- 
tors as  real  and  serious  evils.^^ 

These  were  the  things  which  were  done  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11. ;  and  if  we  consider  the  miserable  incompetence 
of  the  king,  the  idle  profligacy  of  his  court,  the  unblush- 

Commmtary  on  Iscbus  {WorJcs  of  SirW.  Jones^  vol.  iv.  p.  239),  with  Story^9 
Confiict  ofLawSy  pp.  521,  522,  627,  884;  and  Taifhr  on  Statute  Law,  in  Jour- 
nod  of  Statist.  Soc,  vol.  xvii.  p.  150. 

*•*  Lord  Campbell  {Live$  of  the  Chancdtors^  vol.  iii.  p.  247)  says,  that  the 
straggle  in  1667  "  put  an  end  to  general  impeachments. " 

»••  Printing  at  first  was  isolated  by  royal  proclamations ;  then  by  the 
Star-chamber ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Long  Parliament.  The  decrees  of  the 
Star-chamber  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  13  and  14  Car.  11.  c.  33 ;  but  this 
act  expired  in  1679,  and  was  not  renewed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Compare  Blacksto^ve^s  Comment,  vol.  iv.  p.  152,  with  Hun^s  Hist,  of  ^ewe- 
papers,  vol.  i.  p.  164,  and  Foa;*s  Hist,  of  James  TL  p.  146, 

^^  The  fullest  account  I  have  seen  in  any  history,  of  this  great  Revolu- 
tion, which  swept  away  the  traditions  and  the  language  of  feudalism,  is  that 
given  in  Harris's  Lives  of  the  ^v>arts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369-378.  But  Harris,  though 
an  industrious  collector,  was  a  man  of  slender  ability,  and  not  at  all  aware 
of  the  real  nature  of  a  change,  of  which  the  obvious  and  immediately  prac- 
tical results  formed  the  smallest  part.  The  true  point  of  view  is,  that  it 
was  a  formal  recognition  by  the  legislature  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  ex- 
tinct, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  more  modem  and  innovating 
policy.  Hereafter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  this  in  detail,  and  show 
now  it  was  merely  a  symptom  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  In  the  mean 
time  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  very  short  notices  in  Ikdrymple*s  Hist,  of 
Feudal  Property,  p.  89;  £lackstone*s  Comment,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  77;  Hallam's 
Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  U ;  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  iy.  pp.  53,  167,  168;  Meyer y  In- 
9t%tutions  Jvdiciairesy  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
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ing  venality  of  his  ministers,  the  constant  conspiracies  to 
which  the  country  was  exposed  from  within,  and  the  un- 
precedented insults  to  which  it  was  subjected  from  with- 
out ;  if  we,  moreover,  consider  that,  to  all  this  there  were 
added  two  natural  calamities  of  the  most  grievous  descrip- 
tion,— a  Great  Plague,  which  thinned  society  in  all  its 
ranks,  and  scattered  confusion  through  the  kingdom ;  and 
a  Great  Fire,  which,  besides  increasing  the  mortality  from 
the  pestilence,  destroyed  in  a  moment  those  accumulations 
of  industry  by  which  industry  itself  is  nourished ; — if  we 
put  all  these  things  together,  how  can  we  reconcile  incon- 
sistencies apparently  so  gross  ?     How  could  so  wonderful 
a  progress  be  made  in  the  face  of  these  unparalleled  dis- 
asters 1     How. could  such  men,  under  such  circumstances, 
effect  such  improvements?     These  are  questions  which 
our  poUtical  compilers  are  unable  to  answer ;  because  they 
look  too  much  at  the  peculiarities  of  individuals,  and  too 
little  at  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  those  individuals 
live.     Such  writers  do  not  perceive  that  the  history  of 
every  civilized  country  is  the  history  of  its  intellectual 
development,  which  kings,  statesmen,  and  legislators  are 
more  likely  to  retard  than  to  hasten;  because,  however 
great  their  power  may  be,  they  are  at  best  the  accidental 
andinsuflScient  representatives  of  the  spirit  of  their  time; 
and  because,  so  far  from  being  able  to  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  national  mind,  they  themselves  form  the 
smallest  part  of  it,  and,  in  a  general  view  of  the  progress 
of  Man,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  puppets  who  strut 
and  fret  their  hour  upon  a  little  stage;  while,  beyond 
them,  and  on  every  side  of  them,  are  forming  opinions 
and  principles  which  they  can  scarcely  perceive,  but  by 
which  alone  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs  is  ulti- 
mately governed. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vast  legislative  reforms,  for 
which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  so  remarkable,  merely 
form  a  part  of  that  movement,  which,  though  traceable  to 
a  much  earlier  period,  had  only  for  three  generations  been 
in  undisguised  operation.  These  important  improvements 
were  the  result  of  that  bold,  sceptical,  inquiring,  and  re- 
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forming  spirit,  which  had  now  seized  the  three  great 
departments  of  Theology,  of  Science,  and  of  Politics.  The 
old  principles  of  tradition,  of  authority,  and  of  dogma, 
were  gradually  becoming  weaker;  and  of  course,  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  was  diminished  the  influence  of 
the  classes  by  whom  those  principles  were  chiefly  upheld. 
As  the  power  of  particular  sections  of  society  thus  de- 
clined, the  power  of  the  people  at  large  increased.  The 
real  interests  of  the  nation  began  to  be  perceived,  so  soon 
as  the  superstitions  were  dispersed  by  which  those  inter- 
ests had  long  been  obscured.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real 
solution  of  what  at  first  seems  a  curious  problem, — ^namely, 
how  it  was  that  such  comprehensive  reforms  should  have 
been  accomplished  in  so  bad,  and  in  many  respects  so. in- 
famous, a  reign.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  those  reforms 
were  essentially  the  result  of  the  intellectual  march  of 
the  age ;  but,  so  far  from  being  made  in  spite  of  the  vices 
of  the  sovereign,  they  were  actually  aided  by  them.  With 
the  exception  of  the  needy  profligates  who  thronged  his 
court,  all  classes  of  men  soon  learned  to  despise  a  king 
who  was  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  and  a  hypocrite ;  who 
had  neither  shame  nor  sensibility;  and  who,  in  point  of 
honour,  was  unworthy  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  mean- 
est of  his  subjects.  To  have  the  throne  filled  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  by  such  a  man  as  this,  was  the  surest  way 
of  weakening  that  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  loyalty,  to 
which  the  people  have  often  sacrificed  their  dearest  rights. 
Thus,  the  character  of  the  king,  merely  considered  from 
this  point  of  view,  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  national  liberty.*^  But  the  advantage  did  not  stop 
there.     The  reckless  debaucheries  of  Charles  made  him 

>^  Mr.  Hallam  has  a  noble  passaee  on  the  services  rendered  to  English 
civilization  by  the  vices  of  the  English  court:  "We  are,  however,  much 
indebted  to  the  memory  of  Barbara  duchess  of  Cleveland,  Louisa  duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn.  We  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
Mays,  the  Killi^ws,  the  Chiffinches,  and  the  Qrammonts.  They  played  a 
serviceable  part  in  ridding  the  kingdom  of  its  besotted  loyalty.  They  saved 
our  fore&thers  from  the  Star-chamber  and  the  High-commission  court ;  they 
laboured  in  their  vocation  against  standing  armies  and  corruption;  thev 
pressed  forward  the  great  ultimate  security  of  English  freedom — ^the  expul- 
sion of  the  House  of  Stuart."  Mallam's  dmst,  HisC,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
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abhor  eyery  thing  approaching  to  restraint ;  and  this  gare 
him  a  dislike  to  a  class,  whose  profession,  at  least,  pre- 
supposes a  conduct  of  more  than  ordinary  purity.     The 
consequence  was,  that  he,  not  from  yiews  of  enlightened 
policy,  but  merely  from  a  love   of  yicious  indulgence, 
always  had  a  distaste  for  the  clergy;  and,  so  far  from 
advancing  their  power,  frequently  expressed  for  them  an 
open  contempt.^^     His   most  intimate   friends  directed 
against  them  those  coarse  and  profligate  jokes,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  literature  of  the  time ;  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  courtiers,  were  to  be  ranked  among  the 
noblest  specimens  of  human  wit.     From  men  of  this  sort 
the  church  had,  indeed, little  to  apprehend;  but  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  favour  with  which  it  was  received,  are  part 
of  the  symptoms  by  which  we  may  study  the  temper  of 
that  age.     Many  other  illustrations  will  occur  to  most 
readers ;  I  may,  however,  mention  one,  which  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  eminence  of  the  philosopher  con- 
cerned in  it.    The  most  dangerous  opponent  of  the  clergy 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  certainly  Hobbes,  the 
"subtlest  dialectician  of  his  time ;  a  writer,  too,  of  singu- 
lar clearness,  and,  among  British  metaphysicians,  inferior 
only  to  Berkeley.     This  profound  thinker  published  se- 
veral speculations  very  unfavourable  to  the  church,  and 
directly  opposed  to  principles  which  are  essential  to  eccle- 
siastical authority.     As  a  natural  consequence,  he  was 
hated  by  the  clergy;  his  doctrines  were  declared  to  be 

'*•  Burnet  (Own  Ttrnty  vol.  i.  p.  448)  tells  us  tbat,  in  1667,  the  king,  eren 
at  the  council-board,  expressed  iiiinself  against  the  bishops,  and  said,  that 
the  cleigy  **  thought  of  nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a 
ffood  table."  See  also,  on  liis  dislike  to  the  bishops,  toI.  ii.  p.  22 ;  and 
i^epys*  Diari/y  vol.  iv.  p.  2.  In  another  place,  vol.  iv.  p.  42,  Pepys  writes : 
**  And  I  believe  the  hierarchy  will  in  a  little  time  be  shaken,  whether  they 
will  or  no ;  the  king  being  offended  with  them,  and  set  upon  it,  as  I  hear." 
Evelyn,  in  a  conversation  with  Pepys,  noticed  with  rm^t  such  conduct  of 
Charles,  *'  that  a  bishop  shall  never  be  seen  about  him,  as  the  king  of 
France  hath  always."  Penyiy  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Eveljrn^in  his  benevolent  way, 
ascribes  this  to  ^* the  negli«;ence  of  the  clergy;"  but  histoiy  teaches  us,  that 
the  clernr  have  never  neglected  kings,  except  when  the  king  has  first  ne- 
glected them.  Sir  John  Reresby  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  conversation 
Charles  II.  held  with  him  respecting  '*  mitred  heads,"  in  which  the  feeling 
of  the  king  is  very  apparent.  Reredlyt  Truvdt  arid  Mfmoin,  p.  238. 
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highly  pernicious  ;  and  he  was  accused  of  wishing  to  sub- 
vert the  national  religion,  and  corrupt  the  national  mo- 
rals.^^^  So  far  did  this  proceed,  that,  during  his  life,  and 
for  several  years  after  his  death,  every  man  who  ventured 
to  think  for  himself  was  stigmatized  as  a  Hobbist,  or,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  a  Hobbian.^^^  This  marked  hos* 
tility  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  was  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation to  the  favour  of  Charles.  The  king,  even  before 
his  accession,  had  imbibed  many  of  his  principles  ;^^  and, 
after  the  Restoration,  he  treated  the  author  with  what  was 
deemed  a  scandalous  respect.  He  protected  him  from  his 
enemies  ;  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  hung  up  his  portrait 
in  his  own  private  room  at  Whitehall  ;^^^  and  he  even  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  this,  the  most  formidable  opponent 
who  had  yet  appeared  against  the  spiritual  hierarchy .^^* 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ecclesiastical  a|)point* 
ments  of  Charles,  we  s^all  find  evidence  of  the  same  tend- 

"*  On  the  animosity  of  the  olei^  against  Hobbes,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  he  reciprooated  it,  compare  Avhtiy'^M  Letters  and  Livety  vol.  ii.  pp.  532, 
631 ;  TefwemanTij  Oesck.  der  Philos,  vol.  x.  p.  Ill ;  ^vith  the  angiy  language 
of  Burnet  {Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  322),  and  of  Whiston  {Memoirsy  p.  251).  See 
also  WoQcTs  AihtMB  Oxomenua,  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  p.  i211.  Monconys,  who 
was  in  London  in  1663,  says  of  Hobbes,  ^'11  me  dit  Taversion  que  tous 
lee  gens  d'^Hse  tant  catholiques  que  protestans  avoient  pour  lui."  M<m- 
com^s*  VoyagtBy  vol.  iii.  p.  43  \  and  p.  115,  "  M.  Hobbes,  que  je  trouvai  tou- 
jours  fort  enuemi  des  pr^res  catholiques  et  dee  protestans."  About  the 
same  time,  Sorbiere  was  in  London ;  and  he  writes  re^>ecting  Hobbes :  '^  I 
know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  the  clergy  are  afraid  of  him,  and  so  are 
the  Oxford  mathematicians  and  their  adherents;  wherefore  his  majesty 
(Charles  II.)  was  pleased  to  make  a  very  good  comparison  when  he  told  me, 
ne  was  like  a  bear,  whom  they  baited  with  dogs  to  try  him."  Sorbiere**  Voy- 
age to  England,  p.  40. 

>"  This  was  a  common  expression  for  whoever  attacked  established  opi- 
nions late  in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  early  in  the  eighteenth  oentuiy. 
For  instances  of  it,  see  Baxters  Life  of  HimsdL  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  p.  48 ; 
Boyl^9  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  506,  510 ;  Monk's  Life  of  Benlley,  vol.  i.  p.  41 ; 
Vernon  Corre^Mmd,  vol.  iii.  p.  13 ;  King's  Life  ojLocke^  vol.  i.  p.  191 ;  Brew- 
ster's Life  of  Jyewton,  vol,  ii.  p.  149. 

"*  Burnet  says,  they  ''made  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  king's 
mind."  Ovm  Time,  vol.  L  p.  172. 

>"  .A  likeness,  by  Cooper.  See  Wood's  AtkencB  Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss,  vol. 
iii.  p.  1208. 

>**  Sorbiere's  Voyage  to  England,  p.  39 ;  Wood's  Athenes  Osonienses,  voL  iii. 
p.  1206.  On  the  pc^larity  of  the  works  oi  Hobbes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
0ompare  Pepys*  Dtary,  vol  iv.  p.  164,  with  Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  iii. 
p.  339. 
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ency.  In  his  reign,  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church 
were  invariably  conferred  upon  men  who  were  deficient 
either  in  ability  or  in  honesty.  It  would  perhaps  be  an 
over-refinement  to  ascribe  to  the  king  a  deliberate  plan  for 
lowering  the  reputation  of  the  episcopal  bench ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  if  he  had  such  a  plan,  he  followed  the  course 
most  likely  to  effect  his  purpose.  For  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say,  that,  during  his  life,  the  leading  English 
prelates  were,  without  exception,  either  incapable  or  in- 
sincere ;  they  were  unable  to  defend  what  they  really 
believed,  or  else  they  did  not  believe  what  they  openly 
professed.  Never  before  were  the  interests  of  the  Angli- 
can church  so  feebly  guarded.  The  first  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  appointed  by  Charles  was  Juxon,  whose  de- 
ficiencies were  notorious  ;  and  of  whom,  his  friends  could 
only  say,  that  his  want  of  ability  was  compensated  by  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions.^^*'  When  he  died,  the  king 
raised  up  as  his  successor  Sheldon,  whom  he  had  previ- 
ously made  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  who  not  only  brought 
discredit  on  his  order  by  acts  of  gross  intolerance,^^^  but 
who  was  so  regardless  of  the  common  decencies  of  his 
station,  that  he  used  to  amuse  his  associates,  by  having 
exhibitions  in  his  own  house,  imitating  the  way  in  which 
the  Presbyterians  delivered  their  sermons.^^^  After  the 
death  of  Sheldon,  Charles  appointed  to  the  archbishopric 
Bancroft ;  whose  superstitious  fancies  exposed  him  to  the 
contempt  even  of  his  own  profession,  and  who  was  as 
much  despised  as  Sheldon  had  been  hated.^^^   In  the  rank 

"'  Bishop  Bamet  says  (Jf  him,  tft  his  appointmeDt :  *' As  he  was  never  a 
great  divine,  so  he  was  now  superannuated.     Ottm  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

"•  Of  Which  his  own  friend,  Bishop  Parker,  gives  a  specimen.  See 
Parker's  Hiitory  of  his  own  Time^  pp.  31-33.  Compare  NeaVs  Hist,  of  the 
Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  429;   Wilson's  Mem,  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

"'  In  1669,  Pepys  was  at  one  of  these  entertainments,  which  took  place 
not  only  at  the  house,  but  in  the  presence,  of  the  archbishop.  See  the  scan- 
dalous details  in  Pe]^  Diary,  vol.  iv.  pj).  321-322.;  or  in  Wilson's  De  Foe, 
vol.  i.  pp.  44, 45. 

"•  Burnet,  who  knew  Sancro'ft,  calls  him  *'  a  poor-spirited  and  fearful 
man"  (Oton  Tim£,  vol.  iii.  p.  354);  and  mentions  (voL  iii.  p.  138)  an  instance 
of  his  superstition,  which  will  be  easily  believed  by  whoever  has  read  his 
ridiculous  sermons,  which  D*Oyly  has  wickedly  published.  See  Appendix 
.to  D'Oyly's  Sancroft^  pp.  339-42a     Dr.  Lake  says,  that  eveiy  body  was 
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immediately  below  this,  we  find  the  same  principle  at 
work.  The  three  Archbishops  of  York,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  were  Frewen,  Stearn,  and  Dolben  ;  who  were 
so  utterly  devoid  of  ability,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
elevated  position,  they  are  altogether  forgotten,  not  one 
reader  out  of  a  thousand  having  ever  heard  their  names.*^® 
Such  appointments  as  these  are  indeed  striking ;  and 
what  makes  them  more  so,  is,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
necessary  ;  they  were  not  forced  on  the  king  by  court-in- 
trigue, nor  was  there  a  lack  of  more  competent  men.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  Charles  was  unwilling  to  confer 
ecclesiastical  promotion  upon  any  one  who  had  ability 
enough  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  re- 
store it  to  its  former  pre-eminence.  At  his  accession,  the 
two  ablest  of  the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Isaac  Barrow.  Both  of  them  were  notorious  for  their 
loyalty  ;  both  of  them  were  men  of  unspotted  virtue  ;  and 
both  of  them  have  left  a  reputation  which  will  hardly  perish 
i??hile  the  English  language  is  remembered.  But  Taylor, 
though  he  had  married  the  king's  sister,^^  was  treated  with 
marked  neglect ;  and,  being  exiled  to  an  Irish  bishopric, 
had  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  what,  at  that  time, 
was  truly  called  a  barbarous  country .^^^     As  to  Barrow, 

amazed  when  it  was  known  that  Bancroft  was  to  be  archbishop.  Lahe^s 
Diary ^  30th  Dec.  1677,  p.  18,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Camden,  Mi$ceUany,  1847, 4to. 
His  character,  so  far  as  he  had  one,  is  fairly  drawn  by  Dr.  Birch  :  '^slow, 
timorous,  and  narrow-spirited,  but  at  the  same  time  a  good,  honest,  and 
well-meaniuff  man."  £irck*M  Lift  of  Tillotwn,  p.  151.  S^  also  respecting 
him,  MaoauMiys  Hitt,  of  £nffland,  voL  iL  p.  616,  yol.  iii.  p.  77,  voL  iv.  pp. 
40-42. 

"*  Frewen  was  so  obscure  a  man,  that  there  is  no  life  of  him  either  in 
Chalmers*  Biographical  Dictionary y  or  in  Rose's  more  recent,  but  inferior 
work.  The  little  that  is  known  of  Steam,  or  Sterne,  is  unfavourable.  Com- 
pare Bumely  vol.  ii.  p.  427.  with  Baxter* m  Life  ofHimtdf,  folio,  1696,  part  ii. 
p.  338.  And  of  Dolben  I  have  been  unable  to  collect  any  thing  of  interest, 
except  that  he  had  a  good  library.  See  the  traditionary  account  in  Joneses 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Honie^  p.  66. 

>**  His  wife  was  Joanna  Bridget  a  bastard  of  Charles  I.  Compare  Notes 
and  Qtieriesy  vol.  vii.  p.  305,  with  Meber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor^  in  Tabors 
Worksy  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv.  Bishop  Heber,  p.  zxzv.,  adds,  "  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  splendour  of  such  an  alliance,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
added  materially  to  Taylor's  income." 

>*>  Coleridge  {Lit.  Bemainsy  vol.  iii.  p.  208)  says,  that  this  neglect  of  Je- 
remy Taylor  by  Charles  '*  is  a  problem  of  which  perhaps  his  virtues  present 
the  most  probable  solution."     ^ 
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who,  in  point  of  genius,  was  probably  superior  to  Taylor,^^ 
he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  most  incapable  men 
raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  church,  while  he  himself 
was  unnoticed  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  his  family  had 
greatly  suffered  in  the  royal  cause,^^  he  received  no  sort 
of  preferment  until  five  years  before  his  death,  when  the 
king  conferred  on  him  the  master^p  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  all  this  must 
have  tended  to  weaken  the  church,  and  accelerate  that 
great  movement  for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  re- 
markable.^^ At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  other 
circumstances  which,  in  this  preliminary  sketch,  it  is  im- 
possible to  notice,  but  which  were  stamped  with  the  ge- 
neral character  of  revolt  against  ancient  authority.  In  a 
subsequent  volume,  this  will  be  placed  in  a  still  clearer 
light,  because  I  shall  have  au  opportunity  of  bringing  foe- 
ward  evidence  which,  from  the  abundance  of  its  details, 
would  be  unsuited  to  the  present  Introduction.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  stated,  to  indicate  ihe  general  march  of 


^  Superior,  oeitainlj,  in  eomprehenaiyeiiett,  and  in  the  ruage  of  his 
studies ;  so  that  it  is  aptly  said  by  a  respectable  authority,  that  he  was  at 
once  *^  the  great  precursor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  pride  of  the  English 
pulpit."  Wordsworth's  JSkxksiast.  Biog,  yol.  iv.  p.  344.  See  also,  respecting 
Barrow,  MorUuda^  Hist,  des  Math^mat,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89,  369,  360,  604,  606, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  436-438. 

>"  ^^His  £ather  having  suffered  greatly  in  his  estate  by  his  attachment 
to  the  royal  cause."  Chalmers'  Biog,  Diet,  voL  iv.  p.  39. 

iM  Barrow,  displeased  at  not  receiving  preferment  after  the  Bestoration, 
wrote  the  lines : 

**  Te  magis  optavit  reditomm  Ciirole  nemo ; 
£t  sensit  nemo  te  rednase  minnB.** 

HamHton^s  Life  of  Barrow^  in  Barrow's  Works^  Edinb.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  xziii. 

^i«»  Every  thing  Mr.  Macaukv  has  said  on  the  contempt  into  whidi  the 
clergy  fell  in  the  reign  of  CharUs  II.  is  perfectly  accurate ;  and  from  evi- 
dence which  I  have  collected,  I  know  that  this  venr  able  writer,  of  whose 
immense  research  few  pec){>le  are  competent  judges,  has  rather  under-stated 
the  case  than  over-stated  it.  On  sevml  subjects  I  should  venture  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  mv  admimtiou  of 
his  unwearied  diliaeuce,  of  the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  has  arranged 
his  materials,  and  of  the  noble  love  of  libertv  which  animates  his  entire 
work.  These  are  qualities  whi^  will  long  survive  tdie  aspersions  of  his  puny 
detractors, — men  who,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  ability,  are  unworthy  to 
loosen  the  shoe-latchet  of  him  they  foolishly  attack. 
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the  English  mind,  and  supply  the  reader  with  a  clue  by 
which  he  may  understand  those  still  more  compUcated 
events,  which,  as  the  seventeenth  century  advanced,  began 
to  thicken  upon  us. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  clergy 
made  a  great  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  by 
reviving  those  doctrines  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Divine 
Right,  which  are  obviously  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
superstition.^^  But  as  the  English  intellect  was  now  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  reject  such  dogmas,  this  futile  at- 
tempt only  increased  the  opposition  between  the  interests 
of  the  people  as  a  body,  and  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
as  a  class.  Scarcely  had  this  scheme  been  defeated,  when 
the  sudden  death  of  Charles  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince 
whose  most  earnest  desire  was  to  restore  the  CathoUc 
church,  and  reinstate  among  us  that  mischievous  system 
which  openly  boasts  of  subjugating  the  reason  of  Man. 
This  change  in  affairs  was,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  ultimate 
results,  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  which  could  have 
happened  to  our  country.  In  spite  of  the  difference  of 
their  religion,  the  English  clergy  had  always  displayed  an 
affection  towards  James,  whose  reverence  for  the  priest- 
hood they  greatly  admired ;  though  they  were  anxious 
that  the  warmth  of  his  affections  should  be  lavished  on 

^  Bedlam's  CtmsL  Hid,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  142,  143,  163-156 ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  this  moYemeat  began  about  1681.  Tho  clergy,  as  a  body,  are 
naturally  favourable  to  this  doctrine ;  and  the  following  paaaage,  pubushed 
only  twelve  years  ago,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  views  that  some  of 
them  entertain.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell  {ChrisUan  Foliiics,  Lond.  1844,  p.  167) 
says,  that  the  reigning  prince  is  ''a  being  armed  with  supreme  physical 
power  by  the  hand  and  permission  of  Providence ;  as  such,  the  lord  of  our 
property,  the  master  of  our  liyes»  the  fountain  of  honour,  the  dispenser  of 
law,  before  whom  each  subject  must  surrender  his  will  and  conform  his 

actions Who,  when  he  errs,  errs  a^  a  man,  and  not  as  a  king,  and  is 

responsible,  not  to  man,  but  te  God."  And  at  p.  Ill,  the  same  writer  in- 
forms us  that  the  church,  '*  with  one  uniform,  unhesitating  voice,  has  pro- 
claimed the  duty  of  ^  passive  obedience.* "  See  also  on  this  slavi^  tenet, 
as  upheld  by  the  church,  Wardiworth'$  Eedeiiatt,  Biog,  vol.  iv.  p.  668 ;  Life 
of  Kefiy  bif  a  Layman^  vol.  ii.  p.  623 ;  LaUibury'a  Hist,  of  ConvoeeUion,  p.  228 ; 
Lathbwry*s  Nimjurors^  pp.  60, 136, 197 ;  and  a  letter  from  Nelson,  author  of 
the  FasU  and  Ftstivals^  in  NiekoU's  Lit.  Anee.  vol.  iv.  p.  216.  With  good 
reason,  theiefote,  did  Fox  tell  the  House  of  Oommons,  that  *'  by  being  a 
good  churchman,  a  person  might  become  a  bad  citizen."  PaH.  Hut,  vol, 
zxiz.  p.  1377. 
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the  Church  of  England,  and  not  on  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  were  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  their  own  order,  if  his  piety  could  be  turned  into  a 
new  channel.^^  They  saw  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to 
abandon  his  religion  ;  and  they  thought  that  to  a  man  so 
cruel  and  so  vicious,  his  own  interest  would  be  the  sole 
consideration.^^  The  consequence  was,  that  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life,  they  made  in  -his 
favour  a  great  and  successful  eflFort ;  and  they  not  only 
used  all  their  strength  to  defeat  the  bill  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession,  but  when 
the  measure  was  rejected,  they  presented  an  address  to 
Charles,  congratulating  him  on  the  result.^^  When  James 
actually  mounted  the  throne,  they  continued  to  display 
the  same  spirit.  Whether  they  still  hoped  for  his  con- 
version, or  whether,  in  their  eagerness  to  persecute  the 
dissenters,  they  overlooked  the  danger  to  their  own  church, 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  un- 
questionable facts  in  our  history,  that  for  some  time  there 
existed  a  strict  alliance  between  a  Protestant  hierarchy 
and  a  Popish  king.^^  The  terrible  crimes  which  were  the 
result  of  this  compact  are  but  too  notorious.  But  what  is 
more  worthy  of  attention  is,  the  circumstance  that  caused 
the  dissolution  of  this  conspiracy  between  the  crown  and 

^27  The  Archbishop  of  Ganterbuiy,  in  1678,  was  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  convert  James ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  nodoes 
the  ^*  happy  consequences"  which  would  result  from  his  success.  See  this 
characteristic  letter  in  Clarendon  Corre^p,  voL  ii.  pp.  465, 466.  See  also  the 
motives  of  the  bishops,  candidly  but  broadly  stated,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  valuable 
work.  Life  cf  De  Foe^  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

>*"  In  a  high-church  pamphlet,  published  in  1682,  against  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion,  the  cause  of  James  is  advocated;  but  the  inconvenience  he  would 
suffer  by  remaining  a  Catholic  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  See  the  wily  re- 
marks in  Somen  Tracts^  vol.  viii  pp.  25^  259. 

'«•  Wordsiporth'i  Ecdeeicut.  Biog,  vol.  iv.  p.  666.  On  their  eagerness 
against  the  bill,  see  Harris's  Lives  of  the  StuartSy  vol.  v.  p.  181 ;  Burnetts 
Own  Time,  voL  ii.  p.  246;  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  pp.  216,  253;  CampbelTs 
ChanoellorSj  vol.  iii  p.  353 ;  Carwithen*s  His^»  of  the  Chwrch  of  EngUxnd^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  431. 

***  At  the  accession  of  James  II.  '^  the  pulpits  throughout  England  re- 
sounded with  thanksgivings ;  and  a  numerous  set  of  addresses  flattered  his 
majesty,  in  the  strongest  expressions,  with  assurances  of  unshaken  loyalty 
and  obedience,  without  limitation  or  reserve."  Neal^s  Hist,  of  the  Pturitans^ 
vol.  V.  p.  2.    See  also  CaLamy^s  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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the  church.  The  ground  of  the  quarrel  was,  an  attempt 
made  by  the  king  to  effect,  in  some  degree,  a  religious 
toleration.  By  the  celebrated  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
it  had  been  ordered,  that  all  persons  who  were  employed 
by  government  should  be  compelled,  under  a  heavy  pen- 
alty, to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  English  church.  The  offence  of  James  was,  that  he 
now  issued  what  was  called  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  suspending  the 
execution  of  these  laws.^^^  From  this  moment,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  great  parties  was  entirely  changed.  The 
bishops  clearly  perceived  that  the  statutes  which  it  was 
thus  attempted  to  abrogate,  were  highly  favourable  to 
their  own  power ;  and  hence,  in  their  opinion,  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  country. 
They  had  willingly  combined  with  James,  while  he  assisted 
them  in  persecuting  men  who  worshipped  God  in  a  manner 
different  from  themselves.^^^  So  long  as  this  compact  held 
good,  they  were  indifferent  as  to  matters  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  of  minor  importance.  The;y  looked  on  in 
silence,  while  the  king  was  amassing  the  materials  with 
which  he  hoped  to  turn  a  free  government  into  an  abso- 
lute monarchy. ^®^    They  saw  Jeffreys  and  Kirke  torturing 

in  On  the  ISih  March  1687,  the  kiog  announced  to  the  Privy  Ooandl 
that  he  had  determined  '*  to  grant,  by  his  own  authority,  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  his  subjects.  On  the  4th  April  appeared  the  memorable 
Declaration  of  Indulgence."  Macaiday^a  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  211 ; 
and  see  Life  of  James  11,^  edited  by  Clarke,  yol.  ii.  p.  112.  There  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  declaration  in  NeaVs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  v.  pp.  30,  31. 
As  to  the  second  Declaration,  see  Macavlay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  344, 345 ;  Clarendon 
Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

>"  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1685,  that  the  clergy  and  the  government 
persecuted  the  dissenters  with  the  greatest  virulence.  See  AfacatUay's  Hist, 
vol.  i,  pp.  667,  668.  Compare  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  pp.  4-12, 
with  a  letter  from  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  2l8t  December  1685,  in  Clarendon 
Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  192.  It  is  said  (Burnetts  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  pp.  175, 
176),  that  on  many  occasions  the  church  party  made  use  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  to  extort  money  from  the  Nonconformists ;  and  for  confirmation  of 
this,  see  Mackintosh's  Rsvdutixm  of  1688,  pp.  173,  640. 

>**  It  appears  from  the  accounts  in  the  War- Office,  that  James,  even  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  a  standing  army  of  nearly  20,000  men.  Mack- 
intosh's Revolution^  pp.  3,  77,  688 :  "  A  disciplined  army  of  about  20,000 
men  was,  for  the  first  time,  established  during  peace  in  this  island."  As 
this  naturally  inspired  great  alarm,  the  king  gave  out  that  the  number  did 
not  exceed  15,000.  Life  of  James  ILy  edited  by  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  52,  57. 
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their  fellow-subjects ;  they  saw  the  gaols  crowded  with 
prisoners,  and  the  scaffolds  streaming  with  blood.^^  They 
were  well  pleased  that  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  barbarously  persecuted ;  that 
Baxter  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  Howe  should 
be  forced  into  exile.  They  witnessed  with  composure  the 
most  revolting  cruelties,  because  the  victims  of  them  wei-e 
the  opponents  of  the  English  church.  Although  the  minds 
of  men  were  filled  with  terror  and  with  loathing,  the  bi- 
shops made  no  complaint.  They  preserved  their  loyalty 
unimpaired,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  Lord's  anointed.^^  But  the  moment  James 
proposed  to  protect  against  persecution  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  church ;  the  moment  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  breaking  down  that  monopoly  <^-  offices  and  of 
honours  which  the  bishops  had  long  secured  for  their  own 
party ; — the  moment  this  took  place,  the  hierarchy  became 
aUve  to  the  dangers  with  which  the  country  was  threat- 
ened fi*om  the  violence  of  so  arbitrary  a  prince.^*     The 

*■*  Compare  Burnet^  voL  iii.  pp.  55-62,  with  D€iLry7»pU^$  Memoir^y  vol.  i. 
part  i.  book  ii.  pp.  198-203.  Ken,  bo  far  as  I  remember^  was  the  only  one 
who  set  his  face  against  these  atrocities.  He  was  a  very  humane  man,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  that  he  attempted  to  stop  the  persecu- 
tions directed  against  the  innocent  Nonconformists,  who  were  barlMirously 
punished,  not  because  they  rebelled,  but  because  they  dissented.  Lift  if 
KeUy  by  a  Layman^  voL  i.  p.  298. 

^  *'  From  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  this  and  the  former  reign,  it  la 
quite  clear,  that  if  the  king  had  been  a  Protestant,  of  the  profession  of  the 
Churdi  of  England,  or  even  a  quiet,  submissive  Catholic,  without  any  seal 
for  hie  religion,-^oonfining  himself  solely  to  matters  of  state,  and  having  a 
proper  respect  for  church-property,— he  might  have  plundered  other  Pro- 
testants at  his  pleasure,  and  have  trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
without  die  danger  of  resistance. "  WtUon^a  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Or, 
as  Fox  says,  '*  Thus,  as  long  as  James  contented  himself  with  absolute  power 
in  civil  matters,  and  did  not  make  use  of  his  authority  aoainst  the  church, 
every  thing  went  smooth  and  easy."  Foa^s  Bist.  of  James  IL^  p.  165. 

»»  Compare  JVeal'e  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  p.  58,  with  Life  (rf 
James  IL,  edit  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  7(>;  where  it  is  well  said,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  *'  had  preached  prerogative  and  the  sovereign  power 
to  the  highest  pitch,  while  it  was  fiivourable  to  them ;  but  when  they  appre- 
hended the  least  danger  from  it,  they  cried  out  as  soon  as  the  shoe  pinched, 
though  it  was  of  their  own  putting  on."  See  also  pp.  113, 164.  What  their 
servility  was  to  the  crown,  while  they  thought  that  the  crown  was  with  them, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  statement  of  l>e  Foe :  '*  1  have  heard  it  publicly 
preached,  that  if  the  king  commanded  my  bead,  and  sent  his  messengers  to 
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king  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  ark,  and  the  guardians 
of  the  temple  flew  to  arms.  How  could  they  tolerate  a 
prince  who  would  not  allow  them  to  persecute  their  ene- 
mies 1  How  could  they  support  a  sovereign  who  sought 
to  favour  those  who  differed  from  the  national  church  1 
They  soon  determined  on  the  line  of  conduct  it  behoved 
them  to  take.  With  an  almost  unanimous  voice,  they  re^ 
fused  to  obey  the  order  'by  which  the  king  commanded 
them  to  read  in  their  churches  the  edict  for  religious 
toleration.^^^  Nor  did  they  stop  there.  So  great  was  their 
enmity  against  him  they  had  recently  cherished,  that  they 
actually  applied  for  aid  to  those  very  dissenters  whom, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  hotly  persecuted ;  seek- 
ing by  magnificent  promises  to  win  over  to  their  side  men 
they  had  hitherto  hunted  even  to  the  death.*^  The  most 
eminent  of  the  Nonconformists  were  far  from  being  duped 
by  this  sudden  aflfection.^^®     But  their  hatred  of  Popery, 

feioh  it,  I  was  bound  to  submit,  and  stand  whUe  it  was  out  off."  WiUarC^ 
Life  ofDe  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

^  D'Oyly  {Life  of  Sancrqft,  p.  164)  says,  "  On  the  whole,  it  is  supposed 
that  not  more  than  200  out  of  the  whole  body  of  clergy,  estimated  at  10,000, 
complied  with  the  king's  requisition."  "  Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  not  above  200  all  England  over. "  Burnet's  Own  Time^  vol.  iii. 
p.  218.  On  Sunday,  20th  May  1688,  Lord  Clarendon  writes :  "  I  was  at 
St  James's  church ;  in  the  evening  I  had  an  account  that  the  Declaration 
was  read  only  in  four  churches  in  the  city  and  liberties."  Clarendon  Corresp. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  172,  173.  When  this  conduct  became  known,  it  was  observed 
that  the  church  ^'supported  the  crown  only  so  lonff  as  she  dictated  to  it; 
and  became  rebellious  at  the  moment  when  she  was  forbidden  to  be  intoler- 
ant." Mackintosh's  Revolution  0/I688,  p.  255. 

*"  The  first  advances  were  made  when  the  Declaration  of  the  king  in 
fiivour  of  "  liberty  of  conscience"  was  on  the  point  of  being  issued,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  proceedings  at  Oxford  had  shown  his  determination  to 
break  down  the  monopoly  of  offices  possessed  by  the  church.  '*  The  cleray 
at  the  same  time  prayed  and  entreated  the  dissenters  to  appear  on  their  side, 
and  stand  by  the  Establishment,  making  large  promises  of  fitvour  and  bro- 
therly affection  if  ever  they  came  into  power."  N^eal's  Hitt.  of  the  Pttritap^t 
vol.  V.  p.  29.  See  also,  at  pp.  58,  59,  the  conciliating  letter  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  after  the  Declaration.  '*  Such,"  says  Neal,  '*  such  was 
the  language  of  the  church  in  distress  !*'  Oomnare  Birch's  Life  of  TiUotson^ 
p.  153;  EUis's  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  63;  Ellis's  Orig,  Letters,  2d  series, 
vol.  iv.  p.  117 ;  Mackintosh's  Revolution^  p.  286;  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  132 ; 
Maca\day*s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  it  pp.  218, 219. 

»»•  See  the  indignant  language  of  De  Foe  {WUson's  Lift  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i. 
pp.  130,  131,  133,  134) ;  and  a  Letter  from  a  Dissenter  to  the  Fetituming 
bishops,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  pp.  117,  118.  The  writer  says:  "  Pray, 
my  lords,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.    Suppose  the  king,  instead  of  his  De- 
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and  their  fear  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  king,  prevailec[ 
over  every  other  consideration  ;  and  there  arose  that 
singular  combination  betvreen  churchmen  and  dissenters, 
which  has  never  since  been  repeated.  This  coalition, 
backed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  soon  over- 
turned the  throne,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  justly  deemed 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  great 
revolution  which  cost  James  his  crown,  waa  the  publica- 
tion by  the  king  of  an  edict  of  religious  toleration,  and 
the  consequent  indignation  of  the  clergy  at  seeing  so  au- 
dacious an  act  performed  by  a  Christian  prince.  It  is 
true,  that  if  other  things  had  not  conspired,  this  alone 
could  never  have  effected  so  great  a  change.  But  it  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  it,  because  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
schism  between  the  church  and  the  throne,  and  of  the 
alliance  between  the  church  and  the  dissenters.  This  is 
a  fact  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  ought  never  to  forget, 
that  the  first  and  only  time  the  Church  of  England  has 
made  war  upon  the  crown,  was  when  the  crown  had  de- 
clared its  intention  of  tolerating,  and  in  some  degree  pro- 
tecting, the  rival  religions  of  the  country .^^  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Declaration  which  was  then  issued  was 
illegal,  and  that  it  was  conceived  in  an  insidious  spirit. 
But  declarations  equally  illegal,  equally  insidious,  and  much 
more  tyrannical,  had  on  other  occasions  been  made  by  the 
sovereign,  without  exciting  the  anger  of  the  clergy ,^*^ 

claraiion,  had  issued  out  a  proclamation,  commanding  justices  of  the  peace, 
constables,  informers,  and  all  other  persons,  to  be  more  rigorous,  if  possible, 
against  dissenters,  and  do  their  utmost  to  the  perfect  quelling  and  de- 
stroying them ;  and  had  ordered  this  to  be  read  in  your  churches  in  the 
time  of  divine  service, — would  you  have  made  any  scruple  of  that  ?" 

>^  That  thb  was  the  immediate  cause,  so  far  as  the  head  of  the  church- 
party  was  concerned,  is  unblushingly  avowed  by  the  biographer  and  defender 
of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  "  The  order  published  from  the  king 
in  council.  May  4th,  1688,  directing  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  send  to 
the  clergy  in  their  respective  dioceses  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science, to  be  publicly  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  abstain  any  longer  from  engaging 
in  an  open  and  declared  opposition  to  the  counsels  under  which  the  king 
was  now  unhappily  acting."  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  p.  161. 

i«i  Some  writers  have  attempted  to  defend  the  clergy,  on  the  ground  that 
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These  are  things  which  it  is  good  for  us  to  pander.  These 
are  lessons  of  inestimable  value  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
given,  not,  indeed,  to  direct,  but  in  some  degree  to  modify, 
the  march  of  public  opinion.  As  to  the  people  in  general, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  exaggerate  the  obligations 
which  they  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
But  let  them  take  heed  that  superstition  does  not  mingle 
with  their  gratitude.  Let  them  admire  that  majestic  edi- 
fice of  national  liberty,  which  stands  alone  in  Europe  Uke 
a  beacon  in  the  midst  of  the  waters ;  but  let  them  not 
think  that  they  owe  any  thing  to  men  who,  in  contribut- 
ing to  its  erection,  sought  the  gratification  of  their  own 
selfishness,  and  the  consolidation  of  that  spiritual  power 
which  by  it  they  fondly  hoped  to  secure. 

It  is,  indeed,  diflScult  to  conceive  the  fiill  amount  of 
the  impetus  given  to  English  civilization  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Among  the  most  immediate  re- 
sults, may  be  mentioned  the  limits  that  were  set  to  the 
royal  prerogative  ;^^  the  important  steps  that  were  taken 
towards  religious  toleration  ;^^  the  remarkable  and  per- 

they  thought  it  illegal  to  publish  a  declaration  of  this  kind.  But  such  a  de- 
fence is  incompatible  with  their  doctrine  of  passive  obedience;  and  besides 
this,  it  was  contradicted  by  precedents  and  decisions  of  their  own.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  in  his  Doctor  DuhUarUium,  their  great  work  of  authority,  asserts  that 
^'the  unlawful  proclamations  and  edicts  of  a  true  prince  may  be  published 
by  the  clergy  in  their  several  charges."  Heber's  Life  of  Taylor^  p.  cclxxxvi. 
Heber  adds :  '*  I  wish  I  had  not  found  this  in  Taylor ;  and  I  thank  Heaven 
that  the  principle  was  not  adopted  by  the  English  clergy  in  1687."  But 
why  was  it  not  adopted  in  1687  ?  Simply  because  in  1687  the  king  attacked 
the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  clei^ ;  and  therefore  the  clergy  forgot  their 
principle,  that  they  might  smite  their  enemy.  And  what  makes  the  motives 
of  this  change  still  more  palpable  is,  that  as  late  as  1681,  the  Archbishop  of 
Oanterbuiy  caused  the  clergy  to  r^  a  Declaration  issued  by  Charles  II. ; 
and  that  iu  a  revised  copy  of  the  Liturgy  he  had  also  added  to  the  rubric 
to  the  same  effect.  See  NeaPs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  p.  56.  Compare 
Ccdamy^s  Own  Life^  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200 ;  Mackintosh's  Resolution,  pp.  242, 
243  ;  DOylt/'s  Life  of  Sancroft,  p.  152 ;  King's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  259 ; 
Life  of  James  II,,  e<ut.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

>^  They  are  summed  up  in  a  popular  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Lord  Somers, 
and  printed  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  z.  pp.  263,  264.  The  diminished  respect 
felt  for  the  Crown  after  1688  is  judiciously  noticed  in  MghyrCs  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  1.  p.  9. 

»*»  The  Toleration  Act  was  passed  in  1689.  A  copy  of  it  is  given  by  the 
historians  of  the  dissenters,  who  call  it  their  Magna  Charta.  See  Bogus  and 
Bennett's  History  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  pp.  187-198.  The  historian  of  the 
Catholics  equally  allows  that  the  reign  of  William  III.  is  *'  the  era  from 
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manent  improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;^** 
the  final  abolition  of  a  censorship  over  the  press  ;^*^  and, 
what  has  not  excited  sufficient  attention,  the  rapid  growth 
of  those  great  monetary  interests  by  which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  prejudices  of  the  superstitious  classes 
have  in  no  small  degree  been  counterbalanced.^^  These 
are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  reign  of  William  III. ; 
a  reign  often  aspersed,  and  little  understood,^*^  but  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  taking  its  difficulties  into 

which  their  enjoyment  of  religious  toleration  may  be  dated."  Butler's 
Memoirs  of  the  CaikolicSy  vol.  iii.  pp.  122,  139.  This  is  said  by  Mr.  Butler 
in  regard,  not  to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  but  to  the  Catholics;  so  that  we 
have  the  admission  of  both  parties  as  to  the  importance  of  this  epoch. 
Eren  the  shameful  act  forced  upon  William  in  1700  was,  as  Mr.  Hallam 
truly  says,  evaded  in  its  worst  provisions.  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  332, 333. 

^^  Campbells  Chancellors^  vol.  iv.  pp.  102,  355,  and  his  Chirf-Justices, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  95,  116,  118,  136,  142,  143.  See  also  Barrifi^ton's  ddservations 
on  the  Statutes,  pp.  23,  102,  568;  and  even  Jlison's  Hist!  of  Buropej  vol.  i. 

E.  236,  vol.  ix.  p.  243 ;  an  unwary  concession  from  such  an  eaei|^y  to  popular 
berty. 

'**  This  was  effected  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See 
Campbell's  ChanoeUors^  vol.  iv.  pp.  121, 122.  Compare  Lord  Camden  on  Lite- 
rary Property,  in  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  994 ;  HwnCs  Hist,  of  Newspapers^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  161, 162 ;  Somers  Tracts^  vol.  xiii.  p.  555;  and  a  more  oetailed 
account  in  MaoavlayU  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  348  seq.  540  seq. :  though 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  ascribing,  p.  353,  so  much  to  the  influence  of  Blount,  has 
not,  I  think,  sufficiently  dwelt  on  the  operation  of  larger  and  more  general 
causes. 

»*•  Mr.  Oooke  {Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5, 148)  notices  this  remarkable 
rise  of  the  monied  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  he  merely 
observes,  that  the  consequence  was  to  strengthen  the  Whig  party.  Though 
this  is  undoubtedly  true,  the  ultimate  results,  as  I  shaU  hereafter  point  out, 
were  far  more  important  than  any  political  or  even  economical  consequences. 
It  was  not  till  1694  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  established ;  and  this 
great  institution  at  first  met  with  the  warmest  opposition  from  the  admirers 
of  old  times,  who  thought  it  must  be  useless  because  their  ancestors  di^ 
without  it.  See  the  curious  details  in  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  iiiT 
pp.  6-9 ;  and  on  the  connexion  between  it  and  the  Whigs,  see  Macaulay^s 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  502.  There  is  a  short  account  of  its  origin  and 
progress  in  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  130. 

"'  Frequently  misunderstood,  even  by  those  who  praise  it.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  living  writer  informs  us  that,  '*  great  as  have  been  the  obliga- 
tions which  England  owes,  in  many  different  views,  to  the  Revolution,  it  is 
beyond  all  question  the  greatest,  that  it  brought  in  a  sovereign  instructed 
in  the  art  of  overcoming  the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  which  is  the 
invariable  characteristic  of  free  communities;  and  thus  gave  it  a  government 
capable  of  turning  to  the  best  account  the  activity  and  energy  of  its  inha- 
bitants, at  the  same  time  that  it  had  the  means  given  it  of  maintaining 
their  independence."  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  vii.  p.  5.  This,  I  should 
suppose,  is  the  most  eccentric  eulogy  ever  passed  on  William  III. 
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due  consideration,  it  ifl  the  most  successful  and  the  most 
splendid  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  country.  But 
these  topics  rather  belong  to  the  subsequent  volumes  of 
this  work ;  and  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  in  tracing 
the  effects  of  the  Revolution  upon  that  ecclesiastical  power 
by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  about. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergy  succeeded  in  expelling  James, 
when  the  greater  number  of  them  repented  of  their  own 
act.*^  Indeed,  even  before  he  was  driven  from  the  coun- 
try, several  things  had  occurred  to  make  them  doubt  the 
policy  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  that  he  was  allowed  to  reign,  he  had  shown 
symptoms  of  increasing  respect  for  the  English  hierarchy. 
The.  archbishopric  of  York  had  so  long  been  vacant,  as  to 
cause  a  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  crown  either 
to  appoint  to  it  a  Catholic,  or  else  to  seize  its  revenues.^*^ 
But  James,  to  the  delight  of  the  church,  now  filled  up  this 
important  office  by  nominating  Lamplugh,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  a  stanch  churchman  and  a  zealous  defender 
of  episcopal  privileges.^^  Just  before  this,  the  king  also 
rescinded  the  order  by  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
been  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions.^®^     To 

*^  On  their  sudden  repentanee,  and  on  the  oauses  of  it,  see  NtaV^  Hut, 
^  ike  Puritansy  vol.  v.  p.  71. 

^  MackiiUoih's  Revdutwn  of  1088,  pp.  81,  l&l.  After  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Dolben,  ''^the  eee  was  kept  vacant  for  more  than  two  years,"  and 
Gartwright  hoped  to  obtain  it  See  Cartwrighf^M  Diary ^  by  Hunter,  4to, 
1843,  p.  45.  In  the  same  way,  we  find  from  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cantenrary  {Clarendon  Corrwp,  vol.  i.  p.  409),  that  in  May  1686  uneasiness 
was  felt  because  the  Irish  bishoprics  were  not  filled  up.  Compare  Bm^nA^ 
▼oL  iii.  p.  103.  Carwithen  (Hi«i,  of  the  Ch,  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  492)  says, 
that  James  had  intended  to  raise  the  Jesuit  Petre  to  the  archbishopric. 

"*  Lamplt^h  was  translated  from  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York  in  November  1688.  See  the  contemporary  account  in 
the  EUu  CorregpoTideiMe,  voL  ii.  p.  303,  and  EUis^s  Original  Letters^  second 
series,  vol  iv.  p.  151.  He  was  a  most  orthodox  man;  and  not  only  hated 
the  dissenters,  but  showed  his  zeal  by  persecuting  them.  Wilson's  Life  of 
Be  Foe^  vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95.  Compare  an  anecdote  of  him  in  Baxter's  Life  of 
Himself f  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  pp.  178, 179. 

***  In  a  letter,  dated  London,  29th  September  1688  {EUis  Correspondence^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  224,  and  Ellis* s  Orig,  Letters^  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  128),  it  is 
stated,  that  the  Bishop  of  London's  *'  suspension  is  taken  off. "  See  also 
Somers  Tracts^  vol.  ix.  p.  215.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because,  ac- 
covding  to  Johnstone,  there  was  an  intention,  in  December  1687,  of  depriv- 
ing him.  Mackintosh's  Revolution,  pp.  211,  212. 
VOL.  I.  B  B 
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the  bishops  in  general  he  made  great  promises  of  future 
favour  ;^^  some  of  thorn,  it  was  said,  were  to  be  called  to 
his  privy  council ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  cancelled  that 
ecclesiastical  commission  wMch,  by  limiting  their  power, 
had  ezcited  tibeir  anger.^^  Besides  this,  there  occurred 
some  other  circumstances  which  the  clergy  now  had  to 
consider.  It  was  rumoured,  and  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  William  was  no  great  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments ;  and  that,  being  a  firiend  to  toleration,  he  was 
more  likely  to  diminish  the  power  than  increase  the'  pri- 
vileges of  the  English  hierarchy.^"  It  was  also  known 
that  be  favoured  the  Presbyterians,  whom  the  church  not 
unreasonably  regarded  as  her  bitterest  enemies.^^^  And 
when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  William,  on  mere  grounds  of 
expediency,  actually  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it 

'^  This  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  again  to  favour  the  bishops 
and  the  church  became  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  September  1688. 
See  Mia  Correspmd.  yol.  ii.  pp.  201,  202,  209,  219,  224,  225.  226,  227  ; 
Clarendon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  188, 192.  Sir  John  Reresbj,  wno  was  then 
in  Loudon,  writes,  in  October  1688,  that  James  "  b^os  again  to  court  the 
Church  of  England."  Beretby^s  Memoirs,  p.  357.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  of 
James  were  now  becoming  se  great,  that  ne  had  hardly  any  choice. 

»*■  EUis  Correspond,  vol.  ii  p.  211 ;  Life  of  James  II, ^  edit.  Clarke,  voL  ii 
p.  189. 

1^  In  November  1687,  it  was  said  that  he  wished  the  dissenters  to  have 
''  entire  liberty  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion,"  and  to  be  freed 
**  from  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws.'*  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  is.  p.  184.  This 
is  the  earliest  distinct  notice  I  have  seen  of  William's  desire  to  deprive 
the  church  of  the  power  of  punishing  oouoonformists ;  but  after  he  arrived 
in  England  his  intentions  became  obvious.  In  January  1688-9,  the  friends 
of  the  church  complained  ''that  the  countenance  he  gave  the  dissenters 
gave  too  much  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Church  of  England."  Clarendon  Cor^ 
respond,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  Compare  Neal's  Hist,  cf  the  PttriUms,  vol  v.  p.  81 ; 
BoQue  and  Bennett* s  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  ii.  p.  318;  Birch's  Life  cf 
TuLotson,  pp.  156,  157 ;  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  p.  341,  vol.  xi.  p.  108.  Bur- 
net, in  his  summanr  of  the  character  of  William,  observes,  that  ''  his  indif- 
ference as  to  the  forms  of  church-covemment,  and  his  being  zealous  for 
toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour  towards  the  clergy,  gave  them 
generally  very  ill  impressions  of  him."  Oicn  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  550.  At  p.  192 
the  bishop  says,  ''He  took  no  notice  of  the  clergy,  ana  seemed  to  have 
little  concern  in  the  matters  of  the  church  or  of  religion." 

***  Sir  John  Beresby,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  going 
on,  says,  "  The  prince,  upon  his  arrival,  seemed  more  inclined  to  the  Pres- 
byterians than  to  the  members  of  the  church;  which  startled  the  clergy." 
Rere^'s  Memoirs,  p.  375:  see  also  pp.  399,  405 :  *'  the  church-people  hated 
the  Dutch,  and  had  rather  turn  Papists  than  receive  the  Presbyterians  among 
them."  Compare  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  281 :  "the  Presbyterians,  our 
new  governors." 
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became  evident  that,  by  thus  repudiating  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right,  he  had  directed  a  great  blow  against  those 
opinions  on  which,  in  England,  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
based.^^ 

While  these  things  were  agitating  the  public  mind,  the 
eyes  of  men  were  naturally  turned  upon  the  bishops,  who, 
though  they  had  lost  much  of  their  former  power,  were 
still  respected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  as  the 
guardians  of  the  national  religion.  But  at  this  critical 
moment,  they  were  so  blinded,  either  by  their  ambition 
or  by  their  prejudices,  that  they  adopted  a  course  which 
of  all  others  was  the  most  injurious  to  their  reputation. 
They  made  a  sudden  attempt  to  reverse  that  political 
movement  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  principal 
originators.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  amply  con- 
firms that  account  of  their  motives  which  I  have  already 
given.  If,  in  aiding  those  preliminary  measures  by  which 
the  Revolution  was  effected,  they  had  been  moved  by  a 
desire  of  relieving  the  nation  from  despotism,  they  would 
have  eagerly  welcomed  that  great  man  at  whose  approach 
the  despot  took  to  flight.  This  is  what  the  clergy  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  loved  their  country  better  than  they 
loved  their  order.  But  they  pursued  a  precisely  opposite 
course;  because  they  preferred  the  petty  interests  of  their 
own  class  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  because  they  would  rather  that  the  country  should 
be  oppressed  than  that  the  church  should  be  humbled. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  had,  only  a 

»••  Burnet  (Oiwi  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  60)  says  of  the  clergy  in  16S9 :  '*  The 
king  was  suspected  by  them,  by  reason  of  the  fiivour  showed  to  dissenters ; 
but  chiefly  for  his  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  his  consenting  to 
the  setting  up  presbyteiy  there.''  On  this  great  change,  compare  Boatie 
and  BenneWs  Hittwry  of  Diueniers,  voL  ii.  pp.  379-384 ;  Barry's  Hist,  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  p.  257 ;  Neals  Hist,  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  ▼.  pp.  85,  86 :  and 
on  the  indignation  felt  by  the  Anglican  clergy  at  the  abolition  of  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  see  a  contemporary  pamphlet  in  Somers  Tracts,  yol.  iz. 
pp.  510,  516,  where  fears  are  expressed  lest  William  should  effect  a  similar 
measure  in  England.  The  writer  very  fairly  obsenree,  p.  522,  *'  For  if  we 
give  up  the  jtu  divinum  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  we  must  yield  it  also  as 
to  England.  And  then  we  are  wholly  precarious."  See  also  vol.  x.  pp.  341, 
503;  Laihbury's  Hist,  of  Convooatum,  pp.  277,  278 1  and  Maopkerson's  Ori- 
ginal Papers^  vol.  i.  p.  509* 
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few  weeks  before,  braved  the  anger  of  their  sovereign 
sooner  than  read  in  their  chorchea  an  edict  for  religious 
toleration,  and  seven  of  the  most  influential  of  the  epis* 
copal  order  had,  in  the  same  cause,  willingly  submitted  to 
the  risk  of  a  public  trial  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
the  land.  This  bold  course  they  professed  to  have  adopted, 
not  because  they  disliked  toleration,  but  because  they  hated 
tyranny.  And  yet  when  William  arrived  in  England,  and 
when  James  stole  away  firom  the  kingdom  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  this  same  ecclesiastical  profession  pressed  for« 
ward  to  reject  that  great  man,  who,  without  striking  a 
blow,  had  by  his  mere  presence,  saved  the  country  firom 
the  slavery  with  which  it  was  threatened.  We  shall  not 
easily  And  in  modern  history  another  instance  of  such  gross 
inconsistency,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  of  such  selfish  and 
reckless  ambition.  For  this  change  of  plan,  far  from  being 
concealed,  was  so  openly  displayed,  and  the  causes  of  it 
were  so  obvious,  that  the  scandal  was  laid  bai*e  before 
the  whole  country.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the 
apostasy  was  consummated.  The  first  in  the  field  waa 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  anxious  to  retain  hia 
office,  had  promised  to  wait  upon  William.  But  when  he 
saw  the  direction  things  were  likely  to  take,  he  withdrew 
his  promise,  and  would  not  recognize  a  prince  who  showed 
such  indiflFerence  to  the  sacred  order.^^^  Indeed,  so  great 
was  his  anger,  that  he  sharply  rebuked  his  chaplain  for 
presuming  to  pray  for  William  and  Mary,  although  they 
had  been  proclaimed  with  the  full  consent  of  the  nation, 
and  although  the  crown  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  a  public  convention  of  the 
estates  of  the  realra.^^    While  such  was  the  conduct  of  the 

^"  Burner's  Own  Time^  toL  iii.  p.  340.  Burnet,  who  had  the  best  meaus 
of  information,  says,  "  Though  he  had  onoe  agreed  to  it,  yet  would  not 
come."  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  Diary ^  3d  January  1688-d,  writes,  that  the 
archbishop  expressed  to  him  on  that  day  his  determination  neither  to  call 
on  William  nor  even  to  send  to  him  (filareindon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  240) ; 
and  this  resolution  appears  to  have  been  taken  deliberately :  "  he  was  care- 
ful not  to  do  it,  for  the  reasons  he  formerly  gave  me.'' 

"*  See  the  account  given  by  his  chaplain  Wharton,  in  D'Oylyi's  Lift  of 
Bancroft^  p.  259,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  archbishop  was  very  irate 
("  vehementer  excandescens*'),  and  told  him,  *'  that  he  must  thenceforward 
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primate  of  England,  his  brethren  were  not  wanting  to  him 
in  this  great  emergency  of  their  common  fate.  The  oath 
of  allegiance  was  refused  not  only  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester.^**  As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  our  in- 
formation is  less  precise ;  but  it  is  said  that  about  six 
hundred  of  them  imitated  their  superiors  in  declining  to 
recognize  for  their  king  him  whom  the  country  had  elect- 
ed J®^  The  other  members  of  this  turbulent  &ction  were 
unwilling,  by  so  bold  a  measure,  to  incur  that  deprivation 
of  their  Uvings  with  which  William  would  probably  have 
visited  them.  They,  therefore,  preferred  a  safer  and  more 
inglorious  opposition,  by  which  they  could  embarrass  the 
goTernment  without  injuring  themselves,  and  could  gain 
the  reputation  of  orthodoxy  without  incurring  the  pains 
of  martyrdom. 

The  effect  which  all  this  produced  on  the  t^nper  of 
the  nation,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  question  was 
now  narrowed  to  an  issue  which  every  plain  man  could  at 
once  understand.  On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  clergy .^^^  On  the  other  side, 
there  was  all  the  intellect  of  England,-  and  all  her  dearest 
interests.  The  mere  fact  that  such  an  opposition  could 
exist  without  kindling  a  civil  war,  showed  how  the  grow- 

desist  from  offering  mjen  f«r  the  new  kin^  and  queen,  or  else  from  per- 
forming the  duties  oi  his  chapel.^  See  also  B%reh*8  Life  of  T^lotson,  p.  144. 
Thus  too  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  declared  *'  that  he  vould  not  pray  for  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary."  Clarendon  C9rre$pond,  vol.  iL  p.  203.  The  same 
spirit  was  uniTersal  among  the  high-church  clergy ;  and  when  public  prayers 
were  offered  up  for  the  king  and  queen,  they  were  called  by  the  nonjurors 
**  the  immoral  prayers,**  and  this  became  a  technical  and  recognized  expres- 
sion. Life  of  Ken,  bu  a  Layman^  vol.  iL  pp.  648,  650. 

•*  LaMuryM  Bid.  of  the  Nonjuror,  p.  46 ;  D*Oyly*s  Sancroft,  p.  260. 

I**  Nairue's  Papers  mention,  in  1693,  **  six  hundred  ministers  who  hare 
not  taken  the  oaths."  Maqaheraon'e  Orig.  Papers,  toL  i.  p.  469. 

»•»  The  only  friends  WiUiam  possessed  among  the  clergy  were  the  low- 
churchmen,  as  they  were  afterwards  called ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they 
formed  barely  a  tenth  of  the  entire  body  in  1669 :  "We  should  probably 
orerrate  their  numerical  strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate  them  at  a  tenth 
part  of  the  priesthood."  Macaulay*9  Hist,  of  England,  toI.  iii.  p.  74. 
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ing  intelligence  of  the  people  had  weakened  the  authority 
of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Besides  this,  the  opposi- 
tion was  not  only  futile,  but  it  was  also  injurious  to  the 
class  that  made  it.^^^  For  it  was  now  seen  that  the  clergy 
only  cared  for  the  people,  as  long  as  the  people  cared  for 
them.  The  violence  with  which  these  angry  men^®  set 
themselves  against  the  interests  of  the  nation,  clearly 
proved  the  selfishness  of  that  zeal  against  James,  of  which 
they  had  formerly  made  so  great  a  merit.  They  con- 
tinued to  hope  for  his  return,  to  intrigue  for  him,  and  in 
some  instances  to  correspond  with  him ;  although  they 
well  knew  that  his  presence  would  cause  a  civil  war,  and 
that  he  was  so  generally  hated,  that  he  dared  not  show 
his  face  in  England  unless  protected  by  the  troops  of  a 
foreign  and  hostile  power.^^ 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  damage  which,  in 

'**  The  earliest  aUusion  I  have  seen  to  the  injury  the  clergy  were  inflict- 
ing on  the  church,  by  their  conduct  after  the  arrival  of  William,  is  in  Evdyn*$ 
Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  273, — a  curious  passage,  gently  hinting  at  the  "  wonder  of 
many,"  at  the  behaviour  of  *'  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  of 
the  rest."  With  Evelyn,  who  loved  the  church,  this  was  an  unpleasant 
subject ;  but  others  were  less  scrupulous ;  and  in  parliament,  in  particular, 
men  did  not  refrain  from  expressing  what  must  have  been  the  sentiments  of 
every  impartial  observer.  In  the  celebrated  debate,  in  January  1688-9y 
when  the  throne  was  declared  vacant,  Pollexfeu  said  :  *'  Some  of  the  clergy 
are  for  one  thing,  some  for  another ;  I  think  they  scarce  know  what  they 
would  have."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  56.  In  February,  Maynard,  one  of  the 
most  influential  members,  indignantly  said :  ''  I  think  the  clergy  are. out  of 
their  wits ;  and  I  believe,  if  the  clergy  should  have  their  wiUs,  few  or  none 
of  us  should  be  here  again."  Jbid.  vol.  v.  p.  129.  The  clergy  were  them- 
selves bitterly  sensible  of  the  general  hostility ;  and  one  of  them  writes,  in 
1694 :  '^  The  people  of  England,  who  were  so  excessively  enamoured  of  us 
when  the  bishops  were  in  the  Tower,  that  they  hardly  forbore  to  worship 
us,  are  now,  I  wish  I  could  say  but  cool  and  very  indifferent  towards  us." 
Scmers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  625.  The  growing  indignation  against  the  clergy, 
caused  by  their  obvious  desire  to  sacrifice  the  country  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Boland  Gwyne,  written 
in  1710,  and  printed  in  Macpherson*s  Orig,  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

»«»  They  are  so  called  by  Burnet :  *'  these  angry  men,  that  had  raised  this 
flame  in  the  church."  Oicn  Time,  vol.  v.  p.  17. 

*•*  Indeed,  the  high-church  party,  in  their  publications,  distinctly  inti- 
mated, that  if  James  were  not  recalled,  he  should  be  reinstated  by  a  foreign 
army.  Samers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  pp.  377, 406,  457, 462.  Compare  Mahon's  BisL 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  Burnet  {Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  pp.  361,  362)  says, 
they  were  "  confounded"  when  they  heard  of  the  peace  of  1697 ;  and  Oalamy 
(Life  offfimMlf,  vol.  ii.  p.  322)  makes  the  same  remark  on  the  death  of 
Louis  aIY.  :  *^  It  very  much  puzseled  the  counsels  of  the  Jacobites,  and 
^iled  their  projects. 
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those  anxious  times,  the  church  inflicted  upon  herself. 
When  the  bishops  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
government,  measures  were  adopted  to  remove  them  from 
their  sees  ;  and  William  did  not  hesitate  to  eject  bj'^  force 
of  law  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  five  of  his 
brethren.^®^  The  prelates,  smarting  under  the  insult,  were 
goaded  into  measures  of  unusual  activity.  They  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  powers  of  the  church,  which  had  long . 
been  waning,  were  now  extinct.^®^  They  denied  the  right 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  against  them.  They  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  put  that  law  into  exe- 
cution.^^ They  not  only  continued  to  give  themselves 
the  title  of  bishops,  but  they  made  arrangements  to  per- 
petuate the  schisni  which  their  own  violence  had  created. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  insisted  upon  being 
called,  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  imaginary  right 
into  the  hands  of  Lloyd,^^  who  still  supposed  himself  to 
be  Bishop  of  Norwich,  although  William  had  recently  ex- 
pelled him  from  his  see.  The  scheme  of  these  turbulent 
priests  was  then  communicated  to  James,  who  willingly 
supported  their  plan  for  establishing  a  permanent  feud  in 
the  English  church.^*^^  The  result  of  this  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  rebellious  prelates  and  the  pretended  king,  was 
the  appointment  of  a  series  of  men  who  gave  themselves 

>•  lyOyly's  Lift  of  Sanarofi^  y.  266 ;  Wordtworik'$  End,  Biog.  iv.  p.  683. 

'••  Bancroft,  on  his  deathbed,  in  1693^  prayed  for  the  "  poor  suffering 
church,  which,  by  this  reyolutiou,  is  almost  destroyed."  D'Oylv's  Sancrofty 
p.  31 1 ;  and  Macphenon's  Original  Papers^  vol.  i.  p.  280.  See  also  Remarks^ 
published  in  1693  {Somen  TracU^  voL  x.  p.  504),  where  it  is  said,  that  Wil- 
liam had,  *'  as  far  as  possible  he  could,  dissolved  the  true  old  Church  of 
England;"  and  that,  'Mn  a  moment  of  time,  her  fsuse  was  so  altered,  as 
scarce  to  be  known  again." 

'*'  *'  Ken,  though  deprived,  never  admitted  in  the  secular  power  the 
right  of  deprivation ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  studiously  retained  his 
title."  Botoleg's  Life  of  Ken,  vol  ii.  p.  225.  Thus  too,  Lloyd,  so  hite  as  1703, 
signs  himself,  "  Wm.  Nor."  {Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman^  voL  iL  p.  720); 
though,  having  been  legallv  depriveid,  he  was  no  more  bishop  of  Norwich 
than  he  was  emperor  of  China.  And  Bancroft,^  in  the  last  of  his  letters, 
published  by  B'Oyly  {Life,  p.  303),  signs  "  W.  C." 

'**  The  strange  document,  bv  which  he  appointed  Br.  Lloyd  his  vicar- 
general,  is  print^  in  Latin,  in  u'Oyly  e  Saiicroft,  p.  295,  and  hi  English,  in 
Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  ii.  p.  640. 

"•  Lathbury*8  Uiit.  of  the  Nonjurors,  p.  96;  Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  641,  642. 
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out  as  forming  the  real  episcopacy,  and  who  received  the 
homage  of  every  one  who  preferred  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  the  authority  of  the  state.  ^^^  This  mock  suc- 
cession of  imaginary  bishops  continued  for  more  than  a 
century  ;^^^  and,  by  dividing  the  allegiance  of  churchmen, 
lessened  the  power  of  the  church.^^^  In  several  instances, 
the  unseemly  spectacle  was  exhibited,  of  two  bishops  for 
the  same  place ;  one  nominated  by  the  spiritual  power, 
'  the  other  nominated  by  the  temporal  power.  Those  who 
considered  the  church  as  superior  to  the  state,  of  course 
attached  themselves  to  the  spurious  bishops ;  while  the 
appointments  of  William  were  acknowledged  by  that  ra- 

"•  The  struggle  between  James  and  William  lyas  essentially  a  straggle 
between  eocksiastioal  interests  and  secular  interests;  and  this  was  seen 
as  eaAj  as  1689,  when,  as  we  leam  from  Burnet,  who  was  much  more  a 
politician  than  a  priest,  "  the  church  was  as  the  word  given  out  by  the  Ja- 
cobite partj,  under  which  they  might  more  safely  shelter  themselYes.''  Oiffn 
Time.  vol.  iv.  p.  67.  See  also,  on. this  identification  of  the  Jacobites  witk 
the  church,  Birch's  Life  of  TiUoison^  p.  222 ;  and  the  ai*gument  of  Dodwell, 

Sp.  840,  247,  in  1691.  Dodwell  justly  observed,  that  the  Buccessors  of  the 
eprived  bishops  were  sehkmaticHLl,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view ;  and  that^ 
'*  if  they  should  pretend  to  lay  authority  as  sufficient,  they  would  overthrow 
the  being  of  a  cnurch  as  a  society."  The  bishops  appointed  by  William 
were  evidently  intruders,  according  to  church  principles ;  and  as  their  in- 
trusion could  only  be  justified  aocordiug  to  lay  principles,  it  followed  that 
the  success  of  the  intrusion  was  the  triumph  of  lay  principles  over  church 
ones.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  1688,  is  the 
elevation  of  the  state  above  the  church ;  just  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
rebellion  of  1642,  is  the  elevation  of  the  commons  above  the  crown. 

"»  According  to  Dr.  D'Oyly  {Life  of  Savwrofty  p.  297),  Dr.  Gordon  "died 
in  London,  November  1779,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  nonjuring 
bishop."  In  Short* s  Hiit,  of  the  Ohurch  of  England^  p.  683,  Lond.  1847,  it  is 
also  stated,  that  *<  this  schism  continued  till  1779."  But  Mr.  Halhim  {C<mat, 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  404)  has  pointed  out  a  passage,  in  the  State  Trials^  which 
proves  that  another  of  tne  bishops,  named  Cartwright,  was  still  living  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1793  ;  and  Mr.  Latnbury  {Higt,  of  the  Nonffarore^  Lend.  1S46, 
p.  412)  says,  that  he  died  m  1799. 

"«  Calamy  {Ovm  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  328-330,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338»  367,  B68)  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  these  feuds  within  the  church,  consequent  upon  the 
revolution.  Indeed,  their  bitterness  was  such,  that  it  was  necessaij  to  ooiji 
names  for  the  two  parties ;  and,  between  1700  and  1702,  we,  for  the  first 
time,  hear  the  expressions,  high-church  and  low-church.  See  Burnetii  Own 
Timey  vol.  iv.  p.  447,  vol.  v.  p.  70.  Compare  Wilson* $  Life  of  De  Foe^  vol.  ii. 
p.  26 .;  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  162, 498.  On  the  difference  between  them,  as 
it  was  understood  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  see  Somers  Tracts^  vol.  xii.  p.  632, 
and  Macpherson*s  Orig^  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  On  the  dawning  schism  in  the 
church,  see  the  speech  -of  Sir  T.  Littleton,  in  1690,  Pari,  Bist,  vol.  v.  p.  693. 
Hence  many  complained  that  they  could  not  tell  which  was  the  real  church. 
See  curious  evidence  of  this  perplexity  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  pp.  477-481. 
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pidly  increasing  party,  who  preferred  secular  advantages 
to  ecclesiastical  theories.^'''^ 

Such  were  some  of  the  events  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  widened  the  breach  that  had  long 
existed  between  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  clergy.^7*  There  was  also  another  circum- 
stance which  considerably  increased  this  alipnation.  Many 
of  the  English  clergy,  though  they  retained  their  affection 
for  James,  did  not  choose  to  brave  the  anger  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  risk  the  loss  of  their  Uvings.  To  avoid  this, 
and  to  reconcile  their  conscience  with  their  interest,  they 
availed  themselves  of  a  supposed  distinction  between  a 
king  by  right  and  a  king  in  possession.^'^^  The  consequence 
was,  that  while  with  their  lips  they  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William,  they  in  their  hearts  paid  homage  to 
James ;  and,  while  they  prayed  for  one  king  in  their 
churches,  they  were  bound  to  pray  for  another  in  their 
closets.^'^^     By  tiiis  wretched  subterfuge,  a  large  body  of 

»"  The  alternative  is  fairly  stated  in  a  letter  written  in  1691  (Life  of  Ken^ 
hf  a  Laynuin^  vol.  ii.  p.  699)  :  "  If  the  deprived  bishop  be  the  only  lawful 
bishop,  then  the  people  and  olergy  of  his  diocese  are  bound  to  own  him,  and 
no  other ;  then  all  tne  bishops  who  own  the  authority  of  a  new  archbi^op, 
and  live  in  communion  with  him,  are  schismatics ;  and  the  clergy  who  live 
in  communion  with  schismatical  bishops  are  schismatics  themselves ;  and 
the  whole  Church  of  England  now  established  by  law  is  schismaticaL*' 

i7«  Lord  Mahon  {Hist,  of  England^  vol.  ii.  d.  245),  notices,  what  he  terms 
the  ''unnatural  alienation  between  the  churcn  and  state,"  consequent  upon 
the  Revolution  of  1688  :  and  on  the  diminished  power  of  the  church  caused 
by  the  same  event,  see  PhiUimore'»  4^em.  of  LytUdon^  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

"*  The  old  absurdity  of  de  fcbcto  and  dtju/rt;  as  if  any  man  could  retain 
a  right  to  a  throne  which  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  occupy ! 

>'*  In  1715,  Leslie,  by  &r  the  ablest  of  them,  thus  states  their  position : 
'^  Ton  are  now  driven  to  this  dilemma, — swear,  or  swear  not :  if  you  swear, 
you  kill  the  soul ;  and  if  you  swear  not,  you  kill  the  body,  in  the  loss  of 
your  bread. "  Somen  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  686.  The  result  of  the  dilemma  was 
what  might  have  been  expected ;  and  a  high-church  writer,  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  boMts  {Somera  TracU^  voL  x.  p.  344)  that  the  oaths  taken  by 
tiie  deiigy  were  no  protection  to  the  government :  ''  aoi  that  the  govern- 
ment receives  any  security  from  oaths.''  Whiston,  too,  says,  in  his  Memoirs^ 
p.  30 :  **  Yet  do  I  too  well  remember  that  the  &r  greatest  part  of  those  of  the 
oniversiiy  and  clergy  that  then  took  the  oaths  to  the  government,  seemed 
to  me  to  take  them  with  a  doubtful  conscience,  if  not  against  its  dictates." 
This  was  in  1693;  and,  in  1710,  we  find :  '*  There  are  now  circumstances  to 
make  us  believe  thai  the  Jacobite  clergy  have  the  like  instructions  to  take 
any  oaths,  to  get  possession  of  a  pulpit  for  the  service  of  the  cause,  to  bellow 
out  the  hereditary  right,  the  pretended  title  of  the  Pretender. ''  Somen  Tracts^ 
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the  clergy  were  at  once  turned  into  concealed  rebels ;  and 
vre  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  bishop, 
that  the  prevarication  of  which  these  men  were  notoriously 
guilty,  was  a  still  further  aid  to  that  scepticism,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  he  bitterly  deplores.^'^'^ 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  great  move- 
ment of  liberation  rapidly  proceeded.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  ecclesiastical  resources  had  formerly  been 
Convocation ;  in  which  the  clergy,  by  meeting  in  a  body, 
were  able  to  discountenance  in  an  imposing  manner  what- 
ever might  be  hostile  to  the  church ;  and  had,  moreover, 
an  opportunity,  which  they  sedulously  employed,  of  de- 
vising schemes  favourable  to  the  spiritual  authority.^^® 
But,  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  this  weapon  also  was  taken 
from  them.  Within  a  very  few  years  after  the  Revolution, 
Convocation  fell  into  general  contempt  ;^^®  and,  in  1717, 
this  celebrated  assembly  was  finally  prorogued  by  an  act 
of  the  crown,  it  being  justly  considered  4t^t  the  country 

vol.  zii.  p.  641.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  or,  at  ^1  events,  a  belief  of  it, 
was  soon  diffused  ;  and,  eight  years  later,  the  celebrated  Loiil  Oowper,  then 
lord  chancellor,  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  '*  that  his  majesty  had  also  the 
best  part  of  the  landed,  and  all  the  trading  interest ;  that  as  to  the  dergy^  he 
would  my  nothing^ — hut  that  it  was  notorious  that  the  majority  of  the  populace 
had  been  poisonedy  and  that  the  poison  was  not  yet  quite  expelled. ^^  Pari.  Hist» 
vol.  vii.  p.  541 ;  also  given,  but  not  quite  verbatim^  in  CampbdTs  Chancel^ 
lors,  vol.  iv.  p.  366. 

m  « rpjjg  prevarication  of  too  many  in  so  sacred  a  matter  contributed  not 
a  little  to  fortify  the  growing  atheism  of  the  present  age."  Burnetts  Own 
Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  381.  See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  vol.  iv.  pp.  176, 177 ;  and 
a  remarkable  passage  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  573.  I  need  hardly  add, 
that  it  was  then  usual  to  confuse  scepticism  with  atheism ;  though  the  two 
things  are  not  only  different,  but  incompatible.  In  regard  to  &e  quibble 
respecting  de  facto  and  de  jure,  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  clergy,  the 
reader  should  compare  WHson^s  Jfem,  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  pp.  171, 172 ;  Somers 
Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  631 ;  Campbell* s  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  409;  and  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Francis  Jessop,  written  in  1717,  in  Nichols's  Lit.  JUustrations, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  120-123. 

^'"  Among  which  must  be  particularly  mentioned  the  practice  of  censur- 
ing all  books  that  encouraged  free  inquiry.  In  this  respect,  the  clergy  were 
extremely  mischievous,  ^e  Lathhury's  Hist,  of  Convocation,  pp.  124,  286, 
338,  361 ;  and  Wilson*s  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

"»  In  1704,  Burnet  {Own  Time,  vol.  v.  p.  138^  says  of  Convocation,  "  but 
little  opposition  was  made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was  had  to  them." 
In  1700,  there  was  a  squabble  between  the  upper  and  lower  house  of  Oon> 
vocation  for  Canterbury ;  which,  no  doubt,  aided  these  feelings.  See  Life 
of  ArchJbishop  Sharp,  edited  by  Newcome,  vol.  i.  p.  348,  where  Uiis  wretched 
&ud  is  related  with  great  gravity. 
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had  no  further  occasion  for  its  services.^^  Since  that 
period,  this  great  council  of  the  English  church  has  never 
been  allowed  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on 
its  own  affairs,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  a  feeble  government,  it  was  permitted  to  re- 
assemble. So  marked,  however,  has  been  the  change  in 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that  this  once  formidable  body 
does  not  now  retain  even  a  semblance  of  its  ancient  influ- 
ence ;  its  resolutions  are  no  longer  feared,  its  discussions 
are  no  longer  studied;  and  the  business  of  the  country 
continues  to  be  conducted  without  regard  to  those  inter- 
ests, which,  only  a  few  generations  ago,  were  considered 
by  every  statesman  to  be  of  supreme  importance.^^^ 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  tend- 
ency of  things  became  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  even 
by  the  most  superficial  observers.  The  ablest  men  in  the 
country  no  longer  flocked  into  the  church,  but  prefeiTed 
those  secular  prdfessions  in  which  ability  was  more  likely 
to  be  rewarded.^^    At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  natural 

"•  Charles  Butler  {ReminiscenceSy  vol.  ii.  p.  96)  says,  that  the  final  pro- 
rogation was  in  1720 ;  but,  according  to  all  the  other  authorities  I  have  met 
with,  it  was  in  1717.  See  Hallam's  Corut,  Hitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  396 ;  LathhuryU 
Hist,  of  Convocation^  p.  385 ;  Makons  hist,  of  Bnfflartd,  vol.  i.  p.  302 ; 
Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

"*  A  letter,  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  in  1727,  is  worth  read- 
ing, as  illustrating  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  on  this  subject.  He  asserts, 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  obvious  degeneracy  of  the  age  is,  that,  owing 
to  Convocation  not  being  allowed  to  meet,  **  bold  and  impious  books  ap- 
pear bare£Eiced  to  the  world  without  any  public  censure."  See  this  letter, 
in  Nidiols's  Illustrations  of  the  £whteenth  Century ,  vol.  iv.  pp.  414-416 ;  and 
compare  with  it.  Letters  oetxoeen  Warburton  and  Hurd,  pp.  310-312. 

^  On  the  decline  of  ability  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  see  note  38  in 
this  chapter.  In  1685,  a  complaint  was  made  that  secular  professions  were 
becoming  more  sought  after  than  ecclesiastical  ones.  See  England's  WantSf 
sec.  Ivi.  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  231,  where  the  writer  mournfully  states, 
that  in  his  time  '*  physic  and  law,  professions  ever  acknowledged  in  all  na- 
tions to  be  inferior  to  divinity,  are  generally  embraced  by  sentlemen,  and 
sometimes  by  persons  nobly  descended,  Bxxd  preferred  mitch  (wove  the  diviners 
profession^**  This  preference  was,  of  course,  most  displayed  by  young  men 
of  intellect ;  and  a  large  amount  of  energy  being  thus  drawn  off  from  the 
church,  gave  rise  to  that  decay  of  spirit  and  of  general  power  which  has 
been  alr^idy  noticed ;  and  which  is  also  indicated  by  Coleridge,  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  *'  apologizing  theology"  which  succeeded  the  Revolution.  Cde^ 
ridge* s  Lit,  Jiemains,  vol.  iii.  pp.  51,  52,  116,  117,  119.  Compare  Stephen* s 
Etiays  on  Ecdesiast.  Biog.  2d  edit.  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  on  'Uhis  depression 
of  theology ;"  and  Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  1850,  p.  264,  on  the  **  in- 
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part  of  the  great  movement,  the  clergy  saw  all  the  offices 
of  power  and  emolument,  which  they  had  been  used  to 
hold,  gradually  falling  out  of  their  hands.  Not  only  in 
the  dark  ages,  but  even  so  late  as  the  fifte^ith  century, 
they  were  still  strong  enough  to  monopolize  the  most 
honourable  and  lucrative  posts  in  the  empire.^^  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  tide  began  to  turn  against  them, 
and^  advanced  with  such  steadiness,  that,  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  has  been  no  instance  of  any  ecclesi- 
astic being  made  lord  chancellor  ;^^  and,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  has  been  no  instance 
of  one  receiving  any  diplomatic  appointment,  or,  indeed^ 
holding  any  important  office  in  the  state.^^^  Nor  has  this 
increasing  ascendency  of  laymen  been  confined  to  the 
executive  government.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  same  principle  at  work.  In  the 
early  and  barbarous  periods  of  our  history,  one  half  of  the 
House  of  Lords  consisted  (^temporal  pedN;  the  other  half 

tellectually  feebler  age."  Eyelya,  in  1691,  lameuts  the  dimiiiished  energy 
then  beginning  to  be  observed  among  "yonng  preachers."  EvelyrCs  Diary ^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  309 ;  and,  for  another  notice,  in  1^6,  of  this  **  dead  and  lifeless 
way  of  preaching,"  see  Life  af  Cudworth^  p.  35,  in  voL  i.  of  CudworUCi  Intel- 
lect. SyM. 

^**  Sharon  Turner,  describing  the  state  of  things  in  England  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  says,  "  Clergymen  were  secretaries  of  goverument,  the  privy 
seals,  cabinet  counsellors,  treasurers  of  the  crown,  ambassadors,  commission- 
ers to  open  parliament,  and  to  Scotland ;  oresidents  of  the  king's  council, 
supervisors  of  the  royal  works,  chancellors,  keepers  of  the  records,  the  mas- 
ters of  the  rolls,  and  even  the  physicians,  ooth  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  v  I.  and  afterwards."  Turner  s  Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  132.  On  their  enormous  wealth,  e/&eE€destcneEng- 
cish  Antiquities,  p.  146:  '*  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is 
calculated  that  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy." 

^  In  1625,  Williams  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of 
lord-keeper ;  and  Lord  Campbell  observes  {Lives  of  ths  ChanceilorSy  vol.  iL 
p.  492) :  **"  This  is  the  last  time  that  an  ecclesiastic  has  held  the  great  seal 
of  England;  and,  notwithstanding  the  admiration  in  some  quarters  of  medi- 
ssval  usages,  I  presume  the  experiment  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated.*' 

»•*  Monk  {Life  of  Bentley,  vol.  i.  p.  222)  says,  that  Dr.  John  Robinsoo, 
bishop  of  Bristol,  was  *'  lord  privy  seal,  and  plenipotentiaiy  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  and  is  the  last  ecclesiastic  in  England  who  has  held  any  of  the  high 
offices  of  state."  A  hi|gh-church  writer,  in  1712,  complains  of  the  ^orts 
that  were  being  made  to  '*  thrust  the  churchmen  out  of  their  places  of  power 
in  the  government."  SoTners  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  211. 
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of  spiritual  ones.^^^  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  spiritual  peers,  instead  of  forming  one-half 
of  the  upper  house,  had  dwindled  away  to  one-eighth  -^^'^ 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  have 
still  further  shrunk  to  one-fourteenth  '}^^  thus  supplying  a 
striking  numerical  instance  of  that  diminution  of  ecclesi* 
astical  power,  which  is  an  essential  requisite  of  modern 
civilization.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  more  than  fifty 
years  have  elapsed  since  any  clergyman  has  been  able  to 
take  his  seat  as  a  representative  of  the  people;  the  House 
of  Commons  having,  in  1801,  formally  closed  their  doors 
against  a  profession  which,  in  the  olden  time,  would  have 
been  gladly  admitted,  even  by  the  proudest  and  most  ex* 
elusive  assembly.^^  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bishops 
still  retain  their  seats ;  but  their  precarious  tenure  is  every 
where  remarked,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  is 
constantly  pointing  to  a  period,  which  cannot  now  be  far 
distant,  when  the  ^Peers  will  imitate  the  example  set  by 
the  Commons,  and.  will  induce  the  legislature  to  relieve 
the  upper  house  of  its  spiritual  members ;  since  they,  by 
their  habits,  their  tastes,  and  their  traditions,  are  evidently 
unfitted  for  the  profane  exigencies  of  political  life.^^ 

'^  In  and  after  tiie  reign  of  Heniy  III.  "  the  Bumber  of  arohbishops, 
biflhops,  abbots,  priors,  and  eocleBiastioal  persons  was  for  the  most  part  equal 
to,  and  very  often  f&r  exceeded,  the  number  of  the  temporal  lords  and  ba* 
rons."  Party 3  ParHdments  and  ComuiiU  of  Englamd^  London,  1839,  p.  xvii. 
Of  this  Mr.  Parry  gives  several  instances ;  the  most  remarkable  of  wnich  is, 
that  '*  in  49  Henry  III.,  120  prelates,  and  only  23  temporal  lords,  were  sum* 
moned."    This,  of  course,  was  an  extreme  ease. 

^  See  an  analysis  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1713,  ia  Mahon*»  Hitt.  of 
Enffland^  vol.  L  pp.  43-45 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  was  207,  of 
whom  26  were  spiritual.     This  includes  the  Catholics. 

^  By  the  returns  in  ]>od  for  1854,  I  find  that  the  House  of  Lords  con- 
tains 436  members,  of  whom  30  belong  to  the  episcopal  bench. 

^  For  different  accounts,  and  of  course  different  views,  of  this  final  ex- 
pulsion of  the  clergy  from  the  House  of  Commons,  see  Pdiew^s  Life  of  Sid- 
nwahj  vol.  i.  pp.  419,  420  ;  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  247-260  ; 
Holland's  Mem.  of  the  Whiff  Party,  vol.  i.  pp.  178-180  ;  Camjpbell's  Chancel- 
lors, vol.  vii.  p.  148  ;  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  i.  p.  263 ;  Adolphus's  Hist, 
of  Oeorge  III,  vol.  vii,  p.  487. 

^^  That  the  banishment  of  the  clergy  from  the  lower  house  was  the  na- 
tural prelude  to  the  banishment  of  the  bishops  from  the  upper,  was  hinted 
at  the  time,  and  with  regret,  by  a  very  keen  observer.  In  the  discussion 
^  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  Persons  in  Holy  Orders  from  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  Lord  Thurlow  '*  mentioned  the  tenure  of  the  bishops  at  this 
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While  the  fabric  of  superstition  was  thus  tottering 
from  internal  decay,  and  while  that  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity which  had  formerly  played  so  great  a  part  was  gra- 
dually yielding  to  the  advance  of  knowledge,  there  sud- 
denly occurred  an  event  which,  though  it  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  evidently  took  by  surprise  even  those 
whom  it  most  interested.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  that 
great  religious  revolution,  which  was  a  fitting  supplement 
to  the  political  revolution  which  preceded  it.  The  dis- 
senters, who  were  strengthened  by  the  expulsion  of  James, 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  those  cruel  punishments  which 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  had 
constantly  inflicted  upon  them ;  and  they  felt  that  the 
moment  had  now  come  when  they  could  assume  towards 
her  a  bolder  front  than  that  on  which  they  had  hitherto 
ventured.^^^  Besides  this,  they  had  in  the  mean  time  re- 
ceived fresh  causes  of  provocation.  After  the  death  of 
our  great  king  William  III.,  the  throne  was  occupied  by 
a  foolish  and  ignorant  woman,  whose  love  for  the  clergy 
would,  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  have  led  to  dangerous 
results.^®*     Even  as  it  was,  a  temporary  reaction  took 

time,  and  said,  if  the  bill  weut  to  disfranchise  the  lower  orders  of  the  dei^gj, 
it  miffht  ffo  the  length  of  striking  at  the  right  of  the  reverend  bench  opposite  to 
seaU  in  that  house;  though  he  knew  it  had  been  held  that  the  reverend  pre- 
lates sat,  in  the  right  of  their  baronies,  as  temporal  peers."  Pari,  Hist.  toL 
xxzY.  p.  1542. 

1*^  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  to  which  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  persecuted  the  dissenters;  bat 
Jeremy  White  is  said  to  have  had  a  list  of  sixty  thousand  of  these  sufferers 
between  1660  and  1688,  of  whom  no  less  than  live  thousand  died  in  prison. 
Bofftte  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  BissenterSy  vol.  i.  p.  108.  On  the  cniel 
R>irit  which  the  clergy  displayed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  compare  Harrises 
Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  106 ;  Orm^s  Life  of  Owen^  p.  344 ;  Somert 
Tracts^  vol-  xii.  p.  534.  Indeed  Harwood  frankly  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1672,  **  Our  aim  is  to  bring  all  dissenting  men  into  the  Pro- 
testant church,  and  he  that  is  not  vrilling  to  come  into  the  church  should 
not  have  ease."  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  iv.  p.  530.  On  the  seal  with  which  this 
principle  was  carried  out,  see  an  account,  written  in  1671,  in  Somers  Tracts^ 
vol.  vu.  pp.  586-615;  and  the  statement  of  De  Foe,  in  Wdson's  Life  of  De 
Foey  vol.  ii.  pp.  443, 444. 

'"^  Besides  the  correspondence  which  the  I>uche8S  of  Marlborough  pre- 
served for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  we  have  some  materials  for  esti- 
mating the  abilities  of  Anne  in  the  letters  published  in  Dalrymple's  Memoirs. 
In  one  of  them  Anne  writes,  soon  f^r  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science was  issued,  '^  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect  that  all  we  of  the  Church 
of  England  have.    All  the  sectaries  may  now  do  what  they  please*    Every 
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place,  and  during  her  reign  the  church  was  treated  with 
a  deference  which  William  had  disdained  to  show.^®®  The 
natural  consequence  immediately  followed.  New  measures 
of  persecution  were  devised,  and  fresh  laws  were  passed 
against  those  Protestants  who  did  not  conform  to  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  English  church.^^  But  after  the 
death  of  Anne  the  dissenters  quickly  rallied;  their  hopes 
revived,^®^  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  the  laws  against  them 
were  repealed. ^^  As  by  these  means  they  were  placed 
more  on  a  level  with  their  opponents,  and  as  their  temper 
was  soured  by  the  injuries  they  had  recently  received,  it 
was  clear  that  a  great  struggle  between  the  two  parties 
was  inevitable.^^     For  by  this  time  the  protracted  ty- 

oue  has  the  free  ezerciae  of  their  religion,  on  purpose,  no  doubt,  to  ruin  us, 
which  I  think  to  all  impartial  judges  is  veiy  plain."  DalrympU's  Memoirs^ 
appendix  to  book  y.  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

'""  See  a  notable  passage  in  Somerg  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  558,  which  should 
be  compared  with  mUon's  Life  of  De  Foe^  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 

>••  Boffw  and  Bennett's  History  of  the  Dissenters^  vol.  i.  pp.  228-230,  237, 
260-277;'  and  HallanCs  Const,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  396,  397.  Mr.  Hailam  sajs^ 
**  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  for  an  instant,  that  if  the  c^ueen's  life  had  pre- 
served the  Tory  government  for  a  few  years,  every  vestige  of  the  toleration 
would  have  been  effaced.'*  It  appears  from  the  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  iii. 
p.  228,  Lond.  1841,  that  soon  after  the  accession  of  Anne,  there  was  a  pro- 
posal ''to  debar  dissenters  of  their  votes  in  elections ;"  and  we  know  m>m 
Burnet  {Own  Time,  vol.  v.  pp.  108,  136,  137,  218)  that  the  clergy  would 
have  been  glad  if  Anne  had  displayed  even  more  t/esX  against  them  than  she 
reidly  did. 

»•»  Bogue  andBennetCs  Hist,  of  the  DissenterSy  vol.  iiL  p.  118.  In  Ivimey's 
ffistory  of  the  BaptistSy  it  is  said  that  the  death  of  Anne  was  an  **  answer  to 
the  dissenters'  prayers.'*  Southey's  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  135 ; 
see  also  p.  147,  on  the  joy  of  the  dissenters  at  the  death  of  this  troublesome 
woman. 

>**  Two  of  the  worst  of  them,  ^'  the  act  against  occasional  conformity, 
and  that  restraining  education,  were  repealed  in  the  session  of  1719.*'  Hal- 
lam's  Const.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  398.  The  repeal  of  the  act  against  occasional 
conformity  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  archbishops  of  York  and  of  Can- 
terbury {Bogtie  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  iii  p.  132) ;  but  their 
opposition  was  futile ;  and  when  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1726,  wished 
to  strain  the  Act  of  Toleration,  he  was  prevented  by  Yorke,  the  attorney- 
general.  See  the  pithy  reply  of  Yorke,  in  Harris's  Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  i« 
pp.  193, 194. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  great  attention  was  excited  by 
the  way  in  which  the  dissenters  were  beginning  to  organize  themselves  into 
societies  and  synods.  See,  in  the  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128-130, 
133,  156,  some  curious  evidence  of  this,  in  letters  written  by  Yemon,  who 
was  then  secretary  of  state ;  and  on  the  apprehensions  caused  by  the  in- 
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ranny  of  the  English  clergy  had  totally  destroyed  those 
feeUngs  of  respect  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  hostility, 
often  linger  in  the  mind ;  and  by  the  influence  of  which, 
if  they  had  still  existed,  the  contest  might  perhaps  hare 
been  averted.  But  such  motives  of  restraint  were  now  de* 
spised ;  and  the  dissenters,  exasperated  by  incessant  per- 
secution,^^® determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  declin- 
ing power  of  the  church.  They  had  resisted  her  when 
she  was  strong ;  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  spare  her  when  she  was  feeble.  Under  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  White- 
field,  the  first  of  theological  orators,^®®  and  Wesley,  the 
first  of  theological  statesmen,^^  there  was  organized  a 
great  system  of  religion,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  Church  of  England  that  the  Church  of  England  bore 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.     Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two 


crease  of  their  schools,  and  hy  their  systematic  interference  in  elections,  see 
Life  of  Archbishop  Skarp,  edited  by  Newcome,  voL  i.  pp.  125,  368.  The 
church  was  eager  to  put  down  all  dissenters'  schools ;  and  in  1705,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  '*  apprehended  danger  from 
the  increase  of  dissenters,  and  particularly  from  the  many  academies  set  up 
bj  them."  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  ri.  pp.  492, 4d3.  See  also,  on  tne  increase  of  their 
schools,  pp.  1351,  1358. 

>"*  In  Somer»  Trcuks,  vol.  zii.  p.  684,  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  '^this  hard  usage  had  begotten  in  the  dissentera  the  utmost  ani- 
mosity against  the  persecuting  churchmen."  Their  increasing  discontent, 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  observed  by  Calamy.  See  Calamy's  Own  lAfty 
vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  255,  274,  284,  285. 

^  If  the  power  of  moving  the  passions  be  the  proper  test  by  which  to 
judge  an  orator,  we  may  certainly  pronounce  Whdtefield  to  be  the  greatest 
since  the  apostles.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in  1736  {NiehMi  Lit, 
Anec,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102, 122) ;  his  field-preaching  began  in  1730  (Southey't  Life 
of  Wedey,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197) ;  and  the  eighteen  thousand  sermons  which 
he  is  said  to  have  poured  forth  during  his  career  of  thirty-four  years  {Sott- 
theyU  Wtdey^  vol.  ii.  p.  531)  produced  the  most  astonishing  effects  on  all 
classes,  educated  and  uneducated.  For  evidence  of  the  excitement  caused 
by  this  marvellous  man,  and  of  the  eagerness  with  which  his  discour^s  were 
read  as  well  as  heard,  see  Nichcls^a  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  546,  547,  and  his 
lUtutraiions,  vol.  iv.  pp.  302-304 ;  Mem,  of  FrankliUy  hy  Himsdfy  voL  i 
pp.  161-167;  Doddridge's  €orre»wynd,  vol.  iv.  p.  55;  Stewart's  PkHos,  of 
tMjfindy  vol.  iii.  pp.  291, 292 ;  Lcuty  Mary  Montagu's  Letters^  in  her  Worke^ 
1803,  vol.  iv.  p.  162 ;  Correspond,  between  Ladies' Pordf ret  and  Jffartfordy  2d 
edit.  1806,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  160-162 ;  Marchmont  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

***  Of  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  {Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  221, 3d  edit.),  that 
his  "  genius  for  government  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu ;''  and 
strongly  as  this  is  expressed,  it  will  hardly  appear  an  exagperation  to  those 
who  have  compared  the  success  of  Wesley  with  his  difficulties. 
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hundred  years,  a  second  spiritual  Reformation  was  effected 
in  our  country.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Wesleyans 
were  to  the  Bishops  what,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Beformers  were  to  the  Popes.^^  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  unlike  the 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  soon  lost  that  intel- 
lectual vigour  for  which  at  first  they  were  remarkable- 
Since  the  death  of  their  great  leaders,  they  have  not  pro- 
duced one  man  of  original  genius ;  and  since  the  time  of 
Adam  Clarke,  they  have  not  had  among  them  even  a  single 
scholar  who  has  enjoyed  an  European  reputatioc.  This 
mental  penury  is  perhaps  owing,  not  to  any  circumstances 
peculiar  to  their  sect,  but  merely  to  that  general  decline 
of  the  theological  spirit,  by  which  their  adversaries  have 
been  weakened  as  well  as  themselves.^^  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  the  injury  they  have 
inflicted  on  the  English  church  is  far  greater  than  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  Protestant- 
ism inflicted  upon  Popeiy.  Setting  aside  the  actual  loss 
in  the  number  of  its  members,^^  there  can  be  no  doubt 

»*  It  was  in  1739  that  Wesley  first  openly  rebeUed  against  the  church, 
and  refused  to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  ordered  him  to  quit  his  dio- 
cese. SotUhiys  Life  of  Wedey^  yol.  i.  pp.  226,  243.  In  the  same  year  he 
began  to  preach  in  the  fields.  See  the  remarkable  entry  in  his  Journals^ 
p.  7S,  29th  March  1739. 

•«  They  frankly  confess  that  "  indifference  has  been  another  enemy  to 
the  increase  of  the  dissenting  cause."  Bogue  and  Bennett* s  Hist,  of  the  Dis- 
mnteriy  vol.  iv.  p.  320.  In  Nev>man*B  Development  of  Christian  Doctrivie^ 
pp.  39-4.3,  there  are  some  remarks  on  the  diminished  energy  of  Wesleyauism, 
which  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  the  Wesleyaus  have 
reached  that  point  in  which  ^  order  takes  the  place  of  enthusiasm."  p.  43. 
This  is  probably  true ;  but  I  still  think  that  the  larger  cause  has  been  the 
more  active  one. 

''*  Walpole,  iu  his  sneering  way,  mentions  the  spread  of  Methodism  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ceutury  (Walpole't  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2f)6, 272) ; 
and  Lord  Carlisle,  iu  1775,  told  the  House  of  Lords  {Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  634) 'Hhat  Methodism  was  daily  gaining  ground,  paKicuIarly  iu  the 
manufacturing  towns ;"  while,  to  come  down  still  later,  it  appears  from  a 
letter  by  the  Duke  of  WeUiugtou  to  Lord  Eldon  (Twisis  Life  of  Eldon, 
vol.  ii  p.  35)  that  about  1808  it  was  making  proselytes  in  the  army. 

These  statements,^  though  accurate,  are  somewhat  vague ;  but  we  have 
other  and  more  precise  evidence  respecting  the  rapid  growth  of  religious 
dissent.  According  to  a  paper  found  iu  oue  of  the  chests  of  William  III., 
and  printed  by  Dairy mple  {kemoirif  vol.  ii.  part  ii.,  appendix  to  chapter  i. 
p^  40;,  the  proportion  ui  England  of  oonformiato  to  nonoou£»rmi8t8  was  a« 
YOL.  I.  CO 
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that  the  mere  formation  of  a  Protestant  faction,  unopposed 
by  the  government,  was  a  dangerous  precedent ;  and  we 
know  from  contemporary  history  that  it  was  so  considered 
by  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  result.^^  Be- 
sides this,  the  Wesleyans  displayed  an  organization  so 
superior  to  that  of  their  predecessors  the  Puritans,  that 
they  soon  became  a  centre  round  which  the  enemies  of 
the  church  could  conveniently  rally.  And,  what  is  per- 
haps still  more  important,  the  order,  regularity,  and  pub- 
licity, by  which  their  proceedings  have  usually  been 
marked,  distinguished  them  from  other  sects ;  and  by 
raising  them  as  it  were  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival  establish- 
ment, have  encouraged  the  diminution  of  that  exclusive 
and  superstitious  respect  which  was  once  paid  to  the 
Anglican  hierarchy .^^ 

22|  to  1.  Eighty-four  years  after  the  death  of  William,  the  dissenters,  in- 
8t€»ul  of  comprising  only  a  twenty-third,  were  estimated  at  ^*a  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  community."  Letter  from  Watson  to  the  Buke  of  Rutland, 
written  in  1786,  in  Life  of  Watson^  Bishop  of  Llandafy  vol.  i.  p.  246.  Since 
then,  the  movement  has  been  uninterrupted ;  and  the  returns  recently  pub- 
lished by  government  disclose  the  startling  fact,  that  on  Sunday,  3l8t  March 
1851,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Englimd  who  attended  morning  service, 
only  exceeded  by  one- half  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  who 
attended  at  their  own  places  of  worship.  See  the  Census  Table,  in  Journal 
of  i^'tatist.  Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  151.  If  this  rate  of  decline  continues,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Church  of  England  to  survive  another  century  the  attacks 
of  her  enemies. 

*»*  The  treatment  which  the  Wesleyans  received  from  the  clergy,  many 
of  whom  were  magistrates,  shows  what  would  have  taken  place  if  such  vio- 
lence had  not  been  discouraged  by  the  government.  See  SotUheyy  Life  of 
Wedetf^  vol.  i.  pp.  395-406.  Wesley  has  himself  given  many  details,  which 
Southey  did  not  thiuk  proper  to  relate,  of  the  calumnies  and  insults  to 
which  he  and  his  followers  were  subjected  by  the  clergy.  See  Wtdey^z  Joxtr^ 
naU,  pp.  114,  145,  178,  181,  198,  236,  256,  275,  375,  562,  619,  637,  646. 
Compare  Wai8on*s  Observations  on  SotUke/s  Wesley ,  pp.  173,  174;  and  for 
other  evidence  of  the  treatment  of  those  who  differed  from  the  church,  see 
Correspondence  and  Diary  of  Doddridge,  vol.  iL  p.  17,  vol.  iii.  pp.  108,  131, 
132,  144,  145,  156.  Grosley.  who  visited  England  in  1765,  says  of  VThite- 
field,  ''The  ministers  of  the  established  religion  did  their  utmost  to  baffle 
the  new  preacher;  they  preached  against  him,  representing  him  to  the 
people  as  a  fanatic,  a  visionary,  &c.  &c. ;  in  fine,  they  opposed  him  with  so 
much  success,  that  they  caused  him  to  be  pelted  with  stones  in  every  place 
where  he  opened  his  mouth  to  the  public."  Qrodeys  Tour  to  London^  Lond» 
1772,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 

«•*  That  Wesleyanism  encouraged  dissent  by  impartinff  to  it  an  orderly- 
character,  which  in  some  degree  approximated  to  church-discipline,  is  ju- 
diciously observed  in  Bogue  atid  Bennett's  History  of  the  Dissenters^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  165,  I664    But  these  writers  deal  rather  too  harshly  with  Wesley ;  though 
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But  these  things,  interesting  as  they  are,  only  formed 
a  single  step  of  that  vast  process  by  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  was  weakened,  and'  our  countrymen  thus  en- 
abled to  secure  a  religious  liberty,  imperfect  indeed,  but  far 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  people.  Among 
the  innumerable  symptoms  of  this  great  movement,  there 
were  two  of  peculiar  importance.  These  were,  the  sepa- 
ration of  theology,  first  from  morals,  and  then  from  poli- 
tics. The  separation  from  morals  was  eiifeoted  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  the  separation  from  politics  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  decline  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
that  both  these  great  changes  were  begun  by  the  clergy 
themselves.  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  was 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  construct  a, system  of  morals 
without  the  aid  of  theology .^^  Warburtpn,  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  was  the  first  whp  laid  down  that  the  state 
*  must  consider  reUgion  in  reference,  not  to  revelationj  but 

there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  very  ambitious  man,  and  ovei^fond  ot 
power.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career  he  began  to  aim  at  objects  higher 
than  those  attempted  by  the  Puritans,  whose  efforts,  particularly  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  he  looked  at  somewhat  contemptuously.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  1747,  only  eight  years  after  he  had  revolted  against  the  church, 
he  expresses  in  his  Journal  his  wonder  **  at  the  weakness  of  those -holy  con- 
fessors" (the  Elizabethan  Paritans)>  '^  many  of  whonp spent  S04nuch  of  their 
time  and  strength  in  disputing  about  surplice  and  hoods,  or  kneeling  at  the 
Lord's  Supper!"  JoumaU^  p.  249,  March  13th,  1747.  Such  warfare  as  this 
would  have  ill  satisfied  the  soaring  mind  of  Wesley;  and  from  the  spirit 
which  pervades*  his  voluminous  Journals,  as  well  as  from  the  careful  and 
fiir-seeing  provisions  which  he  made  for  managing  his  sect,  it  is  evident  that 
this  great  schismatic  had  larger  views  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  that 
he  wished  to  organize  a  system  capable  of  rivalliDg  the  established  church. 

"•  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  iiL  p.  390)  says,  that  Cumberland 
*'  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  writer  who  sought  to  establish  sys- 
tematically the  principles  of  moral  right  independently  of  revelation."  See 
also,  on  this  important  change,  WhexotlVs  Hist,  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Eng- 
land, pp.  12, 64.  The  dangers  always  incurred  by  making  theology  the  basis 
of  morals  are  now  pretty  well  understood ;  but  by  no  writer  have  they  been 
pointed  out  more  clearly  than  by  M.  Charles  Gomte :  see  the  able  exposition 
m  his  TraiU  de  lAgidation,  vol.  i.  pp.  223-247.  There  is  a  short  and  un- 
satisfactory account  of  Cumberland  s  book  in  Mack  ntosh's  Ethical  Philosophy, 
pp.  134-137.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  is  noticea  by 
M.  Quatrem^re  as  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Coptic.  Qttatremire  mr  la 
Langue  et  la  Littirature  de  VEgypte,  p.  89.  He  was  made  a  bishop  in  1691, 
having  published  the  De  Legibus  in  1672.  Chalmers's  Biog,  Diet.  vol.  xi. 
pp.  133, 135. 
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to  expediency ;  and  that  it  should  favour  any  particular 
creed,  not  in  proportion  to  its  truth,  but  solely  with  a 
yiew  to  its  general  utility .^^  Nor  were  these  mere  barren 
principles,  which  subsequent  inquirers  were  unable  to  apply. 
The  opinions  of  Cumberland,  pushed  to  their  furthest  ex- 
tent by  Hume,^^  were  shortly  afterwards  appUed  to  prac- 
tical conduct  by  Paley,^^  and  to  speculative  jurisprudence 
by  Bentham  and  Mill  f^^  while  the  opinions  of  Warburton, 
spreading  with  still  greater  rapidity,  have  influenced  our 
legislative  policy,  and  are  now  professed,  not  only  by  ad- 
vanced thinkers,  but  even  by  those  ordinary  men,  who,  if 

**'  This  was  in  his  work  entitled  The  AUianoe  between  Church  and  State^ 
which  first  i^ppeared,  according  to  Hard  (Life  of  Warinirtony  1794, 4to,  p.  13) 
in  1736,  and,  as  may  be  supp<^ed,  caused  great  scandal  The  history  of  its 
influence  I  shall  trace  on  another  occasion ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  reader 
should  compare,  r^ecting  its  tendency,  Palmsr  en  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  313, 
322,  323 ;  Parr's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  657,  665,  vol.  vii.  p.  128 ;  Whatdy  s  Dan- 
gers to  Christian  Faith,  p.  190 ;  and  NichMs  Lit.  Anec,  vol.  iii  p.  18.  In 
January  1739-40,  Wartwrton  writes  to  6tukeley  {Nicholses  luttstnUions, 
vol.  ii.  p.  fi3) :  *'  But  you  know  how  dangerous  new  roads  in  theology  are, 
by  the  clamour  of  the  bigots  asainst  me.''  See  also  some  letters  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  elder  Pitt,  in  1762,  on  the  subject  of  expedi- 
ency, printed  in  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184  seq.  Warburton  writes^ 
p.  190,  "  My  opinion  is,  and  ever  was,  that  the  state  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  errors  in  religion,  nor  the  least  right  so  much  as  to  attempt  to  re- 
press them."  To  mi&e  such  a  man  a  bishop  was  a  great  feat  for  tne  eigh- 
teenth centuiy*  and  would  have  been  an  impossible  one  for  the  seventeenth. 

*~  The  relation  between  Cumberland  and  Hume  consists  in  the  entirely 
secular  plan  according  to  which  both  investigated  ethics ;  in  other  respects, 
there  is  great  difference  between  their  conclusions :  but  if  the  atiti-theo- 
logi<»l  method  is  admitted  to  be  sound,  it  is  certain  that  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  by  Hume  is  more  consequential  from  the  premises,  than  is  thai 
by  his  predecessor.  It  is  this  which  makes  Hume  a  oontinuator  of  Giira* 
berland ;  though  with  the  advantage,  not  only  of  coming  half  a  centuiy  after 
him,  but  of  possessing  a  more  comprehensive  mind.  The  ethical  specula- 
tions of  Hume  are  in  the  third  book  of  his  Treatise  <^  Hwman  Nature  (Hume's 
Philcsophtoal  Works,  Edinb.  1826,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219  seq.),  and  in  his  Jnquuy 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  237-366. 

^  The  moral  system  of  Paley,  being  essentially  utilitarian,  completed 
the  revolution  in  that  field  of  inquiry;  and  as  his  work  was  drawn  up  with 
great  ability,  it  exercised  immense  iufluence  in  an  age  already  prepared  for 
its  reception.  His  Moral  and  Politiocl  Philosophy  was  published  in  1785 ; 
in  1786  it  became  a  standard  l)ook  at  Cambridge ;  and  by  1805  it  had  "  passed 
through  fifteen  editions."  Meadiev^s  Memoirs  of  Pal^,  pp.  127,  146.  Com- 
pare WhewdVs  HisL  of  Moral  PhUosoj  hy,  p.  176. 

*'*  That  the  vrritiugs  of  these  two  eminent  men  form  part  of  the  same 
scheme,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  school 
to  which  they  belong ;  and  on  the  intellectual  relation  they  bore,  to  each 
other,  I  cannot  do  letter  than  refer  to  a  very  striking  letter  by  James  Mill 
himself,  in  Bentham^s  Works,  edit.  Bowring,  vol.  x.  pp.  481,  482. 
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they  had  lived  fifty  years  earlier,  would  hare  shrunk  from 
them  with  undissembled  fear.^^^ 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  England,  theology  was  finally 
severed  from  the  two  great  departments  of  ethics  and  of 
government.  As,  however,  this  important  change  was  at 
first  not  of  a  practical,  but  solely  of  an  intellectual  cha- 
racter, its  opei-ation  was,  for  manj'  years,  confined  to  a 
small  class,  and  has  not  yet  produced  the  whole  of  those 
results  which  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate.  But 
there  were  other  circumstances  which  tended  in  the  same 
direction,  and  which,  being  known  to  all  men  of  tolerable 
education,  produced  effects  more  immediate,  though  per- 
haps less  permanent.  To  trace  their  details,  and  point 
out  the  connexion  between  them,  will  be  the  business  of 
part  of  the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  at  present,  I  can 
only  glance  at  the  leading  features.  Of  these,  the  most 
prominent  were  :  The  great  Arian  controversy,  which, 
rashly  instigated  by  Whiston,  Clarke,  and  Waterland,  dis- 
seminated doubts  among  nearly  all  classes  f^  the  Bango- 
rian  controversy,  which,  involving  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  hitherto  untouched,  led  to  discussions  dangerous 
to  the  power  of  the  church  f^^  the  great  work  of  Black- 

*■*  The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  parlia- 
ment, and  the  steadily  increasing  feeling  in  fiivour  of  the  admission  of  the 
Jews,  are  the  leadiuff  symptoms  of  this  great  movement.  On  the  gradual 
diffusion  amonff  us  of  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  which,  on  all  subjects  not 
yet  raised  to  sciences,  ought  to  be  the  sole  regulator  of  human  actions,  see 
a  remarkable,  but  a  mournful  letter,  written  in  1812,  in  the  Life  of  Wither* 
foreey  vol.  iv.  p.  28.  See  also  the  speech  of  Lord  Bldon  in  1828,  in  Twiss't 
Life  of  Eldon^  vol. ii.  p.  203. 

*"  From  a  curious  passage  in  HutUmU  Life  of  Himidf^  p.  27,  we  leam 
that,  in  1739,  the  scepticism  of  the  anti-Trimtanans  had  penetrated  among 
the  tradesmen  at  Nottingham.  Compare,  respecting  the  spread  of  thi« 
herwy^NiekoWsLit.  Anee.  yoL  viii.  p.  375;  Priestley's  MeminrSy  vol  i.  pp.  25, 
26,  53 ;  Doddridge's  Correspond,  and  Diary ^  vol.  ii.  p.  477  note ;  and  on 
Peirce,  who  took  an  active  part,  and  whom  Whiston  boasts  of  having  cor- 
rupted, see  WhisUm^s  Memoirs^pp.  143,  144.  Sharp,  who  was  Archbishop 
of  York  when  the  controversy  bqgan,  foresaw  its  dangerous  consequences. 
Life  of  Sharp^  ecUted  by  Newoome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8,  135,  136.  See  further 
Madaim's  note  in  MoJkeim's  Ecdesiast,  Hist.  v<^  it.  pp.  SK>3, 2d4 ;  LaZhburys 
Bist.  of  Convocationy  pp.  338,  342,  351 ;  and  a  note  in  BtUier^s  Iteminise, 
vol.  i.  pp.  206,  207. 

«*  Mr.  Butler  {Jfem.  of  the  Catkolies,  vol.  iii.  pp.  182-184,  .347-350)  notices 
yith  evident  pleaaure  the  effect  of  this  fipunous  controversy  in  weakening  the 
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burne  on  the  Confessional,  which  at  one  moment  almost 
caused  a  schism  in  the  Establishment  itself  ;^^*  the  cele- 
brated dispute  respecting  miracles  between  Middleton, 
Church,  and  Dodwell,  continued,  with  still  larger  views, 
by  Hume,  Campbell,  and  Douglas  f^^  the  exposure  of  the 
gross  absurdities  of  the  Fathers,  which,  already  begun  by 
Daill^  and  Barbeyrac,  was  followed  up  by  Cave,  Middle^ 
ton,  and  Jortin;  the  important  and  unrefiited  statements 
of  Gibbon,  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters ;  the 
additional  strength  conferred  on  those  chapters  by  the 
lame  attacks  of  Davis,  Chelsum,  Whitaker,  and  Watson  ;^^^ 

Anglican  church.  Compare  Bcytu  and  Bennett'^  Hist,  ^the  Dissenters^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  135-141.  Whiston  {Jfenwtrs^  p:  244)  sa^rs :  "Jhid,  indeed,  this  Bangorian 
controversy  seemed  for&  great  while  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  public." 
See  more  about  it  in  haSibwry's  HisL.  of  ConvocaHon^  pp.  372-383 ;  Nichols's 
LU,  Anee,  vol.  i.  p.  152,  vol.  iz.  pp.  433,  434,  516;  NichMs  Illustrations, 
vol.  i.  p.  840;  Bishop  Newtonh  Life  ofHimsdfy  pp.  177, 178. 

***  Tfu  Confessionalf  a  most  able  attack  on  the  subscription  of  creeds  and 
articles,  was  published  in  1766;  and,  according  to  a  contemporary  observer, 
"  it  excited  a  general  sjpirit  of  iuquity  "•  Cappers  Memoirs,  pp.  147, 148.  The 
consequence  was,  that  m  1772  a  society  was  instituted  by  Blackbume  and 
other  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  avowed  object  of  doing 
away  with  all  subscriptions  in  religion.  Nichols's  Lit.  Anee,  vol.  i.  p.  570; 
Illustrations,  vol.  vi.  p.  854.  A  petition  against  the  Articles  was  at  once 
drawn  up,  signed  by  200  clergy  {Adotphwi's  Oeorge  IIL  vol.  i.  p.  606),  and 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  animated  debate  which  fol- 
lowed. Sir  William  Meredith  said  that  ^'  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  framed  when  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  when  liberal 
and  enlarged  notions,  were  yet  in  their  infancy."  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xvii.  p.  246. 
He  added,  p.  247 :  **  Several  of  the  Articles  are  absolutely  unintelligible, 
and,  indeed,  contradictory  and  absurd."  Lord  Oeorge  Germain  said :  '*  In 
my  apprehension,  some  of  the  Articles  are  incompreliensible,  and  some  self- 
contradictory."  p.  265.  Mr.  Sawbridge  declared  that  the  Articles  are  *^  strik- 
ingly absurd;"  Mr.  Salter  that  thev  are  '^too  absurd  to  be  defended;"  and 
Mr.  Dunning  that  they  are  *'  palpably  ridiculous."  p.  294.  For  further  in- 
formation on  this  attempt  at  reform,  see  Disney's  Life  of  JM,  pp.  31-36 ; 
ileadlejfs  Mem,  of  Taley,  pp.  88-94  ;  Hodgson's  Life  of  PorteuSj  pp.  38-40  ; 
Memoirs  of  Priestley,  vol.  li.  p.  582 ;  and  a  characteristic  notice  in  Palmers 
Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  270. 271. 

*"  Hume  says,  that  on  his  return  from  Italy  in  1749,  he  found  **all  Eng- 
land in  a  ferment  on  account  of  Dr.  Middleton's/W«  Inquiry.**  Hume^sLxfe 
of  Himself ^  in  his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  vii.  See  also,  on  the  excitement  caused 
by  this  masterly  attack,  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
vol.  ii.  p.  176;  which  should  be  compared  with  Doddridge's  Correspond, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  536,  537  :  and  on  the  **  miraculous  controversy''  in  general,  see 


Porteu/s  Life  of  Seeker,  1797,  p.  38 ;  Phillimore's  Meni,  of  Lyttleton,  vol.  i. 
p.  161 ;  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  440,  527,  vol.  iii.  pp.  535,  760,  vol.  v. 
pp.  417,  418,  600  ;  Hull*s  Letters,  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  109 ;  Warburton's  Letters 
to  Hurd,  pp.  49, 50. 

"*  QwbwCs  Dedine  and  FaU  has  now  been  jealously  scratinized  by  two 
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while,  not  to  mentioa  inferior  matters,  the  century  was 
closed  amid  the  confusion  caused  by  that  decisive  con- 
troversy between  Person  and  Travis,  respecting  the  text 
of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  excited  immense  atten- 
tion,^^*^  and  was  immediately  accompanied  by  the  disco- 
veries of  geologists,  in  which,  not  only  was  the  fidelity  of 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned,  but  its  accuracy  was 
shown  to  be  impossible.^^®  These  things,  following  each 
other  in  rapid  and  startling  succession,  perplexed  the  faith 

generations  of  eager  and  unscrapuloas  opponents;  and  I  am  onlj expressing 
the  geueral  opiuiuu  of  competent  judges  when  I  saj,  that  bj  each  successive 
scruiiuy  it  has  gained  fresh  reputation.  Against  his  celebrated  fifteenth  and 
sizteeuth  chapters,  all  the  devices  of  controversy  have  been  exhausted ;  but 
the  only  result  has  been,  that  while  the  fiune  of  the  historian  is  uutamished, 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies  are  fiEilling  into  complete  oblivion.  The  work  of 
Gibbon  remains ;  but  who  is  there  who  feels  any  interest  in  what  was  written 
against  him  ? 

*"  On  the  effect  produced  by  these  matchless  letters  of  Person,  see  Bar- 
f<>rd*s  Life  of  Bishop  Bur^eUy  p.  374 ;  and  as  to  the  previous  agitation  of  the 
quesviou  m  Englaud,  see  CalamyU  Owa  Life^  vol.  li.  pp.  442,  443;  Monk's 
Life  ofBeniL^y  vol.  ii.  pp.  16-19, 146,  286-269 ;  BiUUf's  Beminiscencesy  vol.  i. 
p.  211.     Compare  Somers  TracUy  vol.  xii.  p.  137,  vol.  xiii.  p.  458. 

""  The  sceptical  character  of  geology  was  first  clearly  exhibited  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Previously,  the  geologists 
had  for  the  most  part  allied  themselves  with  the  theologians ;  but  the  in- 
creasing bolduess  of  public  opinion  now  enabled  them  to  institute  iudepen- 
deut  investigations,  without  regard  to  doctrines  hitherto  received.  In  this 
^oiut  of  view,  much  was  effected  by  the  researches  of  Hutton,  whose  work, 
says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  contains  the  first  attempt  '*  to  explain  the  former 
changes  of  the  earth's  crust  by  reference  exclusively  to  natural  ageuts." 
Lyell's  Prificiples  of  Oeolo^y,  p.  50.  To  establish  this  method  was,  of  course, 
to  dissolve  the  alliance  with  the  theologians ;  but  an  earlier  symptom  of  the 
change  was  seen  in  1773,  that  is,  fifteen  years  before  Uutton  wrote :  see  a 
letter  in  WaUon's  Life  of  Himadf^  vol.  i.  p.  4()2,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
'' free-thinkers''  attacked  the  *'  Mosaic  account  of  the  world's  age,  especially 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Brydone's  Travels  throitgh  SicUy  and  Malta,** 
According  to  Lowndes  {Bibliographer* s  Manual ^  voL  i.  p.  279),  Brydoue's 
book  was  published  in  1773 ;  and  in  1784  Sir  William  Jones  notices  the 
tendency  of  these  inquiries :  see  his  Discourse  on  the  Qods  of  Vreece,  Italy j 
and  Indiay  in  which  he  observes  (Works^  vol.  i.  p.  233)  with  regret,  that  he 
lived  in  '*  an  age  when  some  intelligent  and  virtuous  persons  are  iudined  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  delivered  by  Moses  concerning  the 
primitive  world. "  Since  then,  the  progress  of  geology  has  been  so  rapid, 
that  the  historical  value  of  the  writings  of  Moses  is  abandoned  by  all  en- 
lightened men,  even  among  the  clergy  themselves.  I  need  only  refer  to 
what  has  been  said  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  profession,  Dr.  Ar- 
nold and  Mr.  Baden  Powell.  See  the  observations  of  Arnold  in  Newman^s 
Phases  of  Faith,  p.  Ill  (compare  np.  122,  123)  ;  and  the  still  more  decisive 
remarks  in  FoweWs  Semtons  on  Christianity  without  Judaism,  1866,  pp.  38, 
39.  For  other  instances,  see  LyeWs  Second  Visit  to  the  United  ikates^  1849, 
YoL  i.  pp.  219,  220. 
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of  men,  disturbed  their  easy  credulity,  and  produced  effects 
on  the  public  mind,  which  can  only  be  estimated  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  that  time  in  its  original 
sources.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  understood,  even  in  their 
general  bearings,  except  by  taking  into  consideration  some 
other  circumstances  with  which  the  great  progress  was 
intimately  connected. 

For,  in  the  mean  time,  an  immense  change  had  begun, 
not  only  among  speculative  minds,  but  also  anM)ng  the 
people  themselves.  The  increase  of  scepticism  stimulated 
their  curiosity;  and  the  diffusion  of  education  supplied 
the  means  of  gratifying  it.  Hence,  we  find  that  one  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
one  which  pre-eminently  distinguished  it  from  all  that 
preceded,  was  a  craving  after  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
those  classes  from  whom  knowledge  bad  hitherto  been 
shut  out.  It  was  in  that  great  age,  that  there  were  first 
established  schools  for  the  lower  orders  on  the  only  day 
they  had  time  to  attend  them,*^®  and  newspapers  on  the 
only  day  they  had  time  to  read  them.^^^  It  was  then 
that  there  were  first  seen,  in  our  country,  circulating  li- 
braries;^^ and  it  was  then,  too,  that  the  art  of  printing, 

*■*  It  is  umiaUj  supposed  that  Sanday-tdi^ls  were  began  hj  Raikes,  in 
1781 ;  but,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  organize  them  on  a 
suitable  scale,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  established  bj  Lindsey,  in  or 
immediately  after  176.5.  Bee  Cappe*s  Memoiv^  pp.  118, 182 ;  HarftmCt  JJfe 
of  Burgen,  p.  92;  NiehtWB  Lit.  Anec.  Tol.  iii.  pp  430,  481,  vol.  iz.  p.  540; 
Chalmers*  Biog.  Diet,  vol.  xxv.  p.  480;  J&um.  of  Stat.  Soe.  vol.  z.  p.  196^ 
Tol.  ziii.  p.  265 ;  Hodgion's  Lift  of  Portew^  p.  92.  It  is  said,  in  SpencerU 
Social  Static$y  p.  343,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Churoh  of  England  were,  aa  a 
body,  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools.  (Ck>m|Mire  Watoon^t 
Ohnervatithis  on  Southeg's  Wedeg^  p.  149.)  At  all  events,  they  increased  ra- 
pidly, and  by  the  end  of  the  century  had  become  common.  See  NichM§  LU^ 
Anec.  vol.  ▼  pp.  678,  670;  NiehoU  9 lUugtraUonB,  voL  i.  p.  460  $  Life  of  WOr 
herforce.  vol.  i.  p.  180,  vol.  ii.  p.  296 ;  Wedeg*e  JowmaU^  pp.  806,  897. 

***  Mr.  Hunt  {HiU.  of  Newspapers^  vol.  i.  p.  273)  makes  no  mention  of 
Sunday  newspapers  earher  than  a  notice  by  Cfrabbe  in  1785 ;  but,  in  1799, 
Lord  BelgraTe  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  first  appeared 
"  about  the  year  1760.''  Pad.  Hist,  vol.  zzziv.  p.  1006.  In  1 799,  WUbei^ 
force  tried  to  have  a  law  enacted  to  suppress  them.  L^e  of  WiXkerfofoe^  vol.  li. 
pp.  338.  424. 

^  When  Franklin  came  to  London,  in  1725,  there  waa  not  a  single  oir- 
eulatiug  library  in  the  metropolis.  See  FramiiMo  Life  of  Himodf^  vol.  i 
p.  64 ;  and,  in  1697,  '^  the  only  librai^  in  London  which  approached  tbt 
nature  of  a  public  library,  was  t£at  of  Sion  College,  belonging  to  the  London 
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instead  of  being  almost  confined  to  London,  began  to  be 
generally  practised  in  country-towns.^^  It  was  also  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  earliest  systematic  efforts 
were  made  to  popularize  the  sciences,  and  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  their  general  principles,  by  writing  treatises 
on  them  in  an  easy  and  untechnical  style  ;^^  while,  at  the 

deigy."  EUi9%  Letters  <^  Liltrary  Men^  p.  245.  The  exact  date  of  the  earliest 
circulating  librarj  I  have  not  yet  ascertaiiied ;  but,  according  to  Southejr 
{Tke  Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  1648,  p.  271),  the  first  Bet  up  iu  London  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oeuturj,  by  Samuel  Fancourt.  Button  {Life 
of  Himadf^  p.  279)  says,  "I  was  the  first  who  opened  a  circulating  libraiy 
in  Birmingham,  iu  1751."  Other  notices  of  them,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  century,  will  be  found  in  CoUridg^i  Bioaraphia  Literaria,  toI.  ii.  p.  329, 
edit.  1847 ;  Leiffh  Hunts  Autobukfraphy,  vol  i.  p.  260 ;  NichoU^s  Lit.  Anec, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  648,  682 ;  NiehMs  lUuitraiioM,  vol.  i.  p.  424 ;  WheuMs  ffUL 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  190;  Sindair^s  Corrupond.  voL  i.  p.  143.  Indeed, 
they  increased  so  rapidly,  that  some  wise  men  proposed  to  tax  them,  '*  by  a 
license,  at  the  rate  of  2m  6d,  per  100  yolumes  per  annum."  Sinolair's  Hist, 
of  the  Revenue,  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 

*"  In  1746^  Qent,  the  well-known  printer,  wrote  his  own  life.  In  this 
curious  work,  he  states,  that  in  1714  tnere  were  ''few  printers  in  England, 
except  London,  at  that  time;  none  then,  I  am  sure,  at  Chester,  Liverpool, 
'Whitehaven,  Preston,  Manchester,  Kendal,  and  Leeds,  as  for  the  most  part 
now  abound  "  Life  of  Thomas  Oent,  pp.  20,  21.  (Compare  a  list  of  couutiy 
printing-houses,  m  1724,  iu  NiehoU's  Lit,  Anec,  vol.  i.  p.  289.)  How  this 
state  of  things  was  remedied,  is  a  most  important  iuquiiy  for  the  historian ; 
but  in  this  note  I  can  only  give  a  few  illustmtious  of  the  condition  of  differ- 
ent districts.  The  first  printing-ofllce  in  Rochester  was  established  by  Fisher, 
who  died  in  1786  {Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  p.  676) ;  the  first  in  Whitby, 
was  in  1770  {lUustrationSy  voL  iii  p.  787) ;  and  Eiohard  Gh-eene,  who  died 
in  179:^,  **  was  the  first  who  brought  a  printing-press  to  Lichfield*'  {Ihid. 
voL  vL  p.  320).  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  there  was  not  a  single  bookseller  in 
Birmingham  {Southeys  Ckmrnonplaoe  Book,  ist  series,  1849,  p.  566) ;  but^  in 
1749.  we  find  a  printer  established  there  {Hull's  Letters.  Lond.  1778,  vol.  i. 
p.  92) ;  and,  in  1 774,  there  was  a  pr  nter  even  in  Falkirk  {PaH,  Hist. 
vol.  xvii.  p.  1099).  In  other  parts  the  movement  was  slower ;  and  we  are 
told,  that,  about  1780,  **  there  was  scarcely  a  bookseller  in  Cornwall."  L^e 
ofSamud  Brew,  by  his  San,  1834,  pp.  40,  41. 

*°  Desagulfers  and  Hill  were  the  two  first  writers  who  |^ve  themselves 
up  to  popul^ziug  physical  truths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I . , 
Desaguliers  was  **  the  first  who  read  lectures  in  London  on  experimental 
philosophy."  Southey's  Camnumplace  Book,  3d  series,  1850,  p.  77.  See  also 
Penny  Cyclopcedia,  vol.  viii.  p.  430 ;  and,  on  his  elemeutaiy  works,  compare 
Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  vi.  p.  81.  As  to  Hill,  he  is  said  to  have  set  the 
example  of  publishing  popular  scientific  works  in  numbers ;  a  plan  so  well 
suited  to  that  inquisitive  age,  that,  if  we  believe  Horace  Walpole,  he ''  earned 
fifteen  guineas  a  week."  LHter  to  Henry  Zoueh,  January  3d,  1761,  in  WeA- 
poie*s  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  117,  edit.  1840. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  demand  for  books  on  the 
natural  sciences  rapidly  increased  (see,  among  many  other  instances  which 
might  be  quoted,  a  note  in  PuUeney's  Hist,  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  180) ;  and, 
eany  in  the  reign  of  Oeoige  IIL,  Priestley  b^au  to  write  popularly  on  pby- 
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same  time,  the  invention  of  Encj^clopsedias  enabled  their 
results  to  be  brought  together,  and  digested  in  a  form 
more  accessible  than  any  hitherto  employed.^^  Then,  too, 
we  first  meet  with  literary  periodical  reviews ;  by  means 
of  which  large  bodies  of  practical  men  acquired  infonnar 
tion,  scanty  indeed,  but  every  way  superior  to  their  former 
ignorance.^®^  The  formation  of  societies  for  purchasing 
books  now  became  general  f^  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  we  hear  of  clubs  instituted  by  reading  men  among 
the  industrious  classes.^  In  every  department,  the  same 
eager  curiosity  was  shown.  In  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  debating  societies  sprung  up  among  trades- 
men f^  and  this  was  followed  by  a  still  bolder  innovation, 
for,  in  1769,  there  was  held  the  first  public  meeting  ever 

deal  subjects.  {Afemoirs  of  Priestley ,  vol.  i.  pp.  288,  289.)  GoldEmith  did 
something  iu  the  same  direction  {Priori  Life  of  Ooldsniith,  vol.  i.  pp.  414, 
469,  vol.  ii.  p.  198) ;  and  Pennant,  whose  earliest  work  appeared  iu  1766, 
was  '*the  first  who  treated  the  natural  histoir  of  Britain  in  a  popular  and 
interesting  styla  "  SwavMo^a  on  the  SStvdy  of  Natural  History ^  p.  50.  In  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  publishers  began  to  encourage  elementary  works  on  che- 
mistry. Nichds's  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  ix.  p.  763. 

^  In  1704,  1708,  and  1710,  Harris  published  his  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  and  from  this,  acconling  to  Nichols  s  Lit,  Anec,  vol.  ix.  pp.  770, 
771,  has  '*  originated  all  the  other  dictionaries  and  cyolopsDdias  that  have 
since  appeared.''  Compare  vol.  v.  p.  659 ;  and  Boyue  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of 
the  Dissenters f  vol.  iv.  p.  500. 

^  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  attempt  was  first  made  in  Eng- 
land to  establish  literaiy  journals.  Hallam's  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  539 ; 
and  Dibdin's  Bibliomania,  1842,  p.  16.  But  reviews,  as  we  now  understand 
the  word,  meaning  a  critical  publication,  were  unknown  before  the  accession 
of  George  II. ;  but,  about  the  middle  of  his  reign,  they  began  to  increase. 
Compare  Wriffht^s  Englatid  under  the  House  of  Hanover,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  304, 
with  Nicholses  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  iii.  pp.  507,  508.  At  an  earlier  period,  the 
functions  of  reviews  were  performed,  as  Monk  says,  by  pamphlets.  Monk's 
Life  of  Bentlet/,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

■^  As  we  find  from  many  casual  notices  of  book-clube  and  book-societies. 
See,  for  example,  Doddridge's  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57, 119 ;  Jeise*s  Life  of 
Sdvfyn,  vol.  ii.  p.  23 ;  Nichols's  Illustrations  if  the  KighUenth  Century yVoX.  v. 
pp.  184,  824,  826 ;  Wak^d^s  Life  of  Himsdf,  vol.  i.  p.  528 ;  Memoirs  of  Sir 
J.  E.  Smithy  vol.  i.  p.  8 ;  Life  of  HosccCy  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  2t8  (though 
this  last  was  perhaps  a  circulating  library). 

*"  *<  Numerous  associations  or  clubs,  composed  principally  of  reading 
men  of  the  lower  ranks."  Life  of  Dr.  Currie,  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

^  Of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  that  caUed  the  Kobin*Hood  So- 
ciety ;  respecting  which  the  reader  should  compare  Campbdls  Livts  cf  the 
Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  373;  Grosley^s  London,  vol.  i.  p.  150;  Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  301 :  Southey's  Commonplace  Book,  4th  series,  p.  339 ;  Forstei's 
Life  of  Ooldsmith,  vol.  i.  p.  310 ;  Priors  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  pp.  419, 
420 ;  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  76 ;  Nichols  s  Lu,  Anec.  vol.  iii.  p.  154. 
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assembled  in  England,  the  first  in  which  it  was  attempted 
to  enlighten  Englishmen  respecting  their  political  rights.^^ 
About  the  same  time,  the  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  law 
began  to  be  studied  by  the  people,  and  communicated  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press.^^  Shortly 
before  this,  political  aewspapers  arose,^^  and  a  sharp 
struggle  broke  out  between  them  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  touching  the  right  of  publishing  the  debates  ; 
the  end  of  which  was,  that  both  houses,  though  aided  by 
the  crown,  were  totally  defeated ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
the  people  were  able  to  study  the  proceedings  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  and  thus  gain  some  acquaintance  with 

***  **  From  the  summer  of  1769  is  to.be  dated  the  first  establishment  of 
public  meetings  in  England.*'  AlhemaH^s  Mem,  of  Rockingham^  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
^*  Public  meetings,  ....  through  which  the  people  might  declare  their 
newly-acquired  cousciousness  of  power,  •  . . .  •  cannot  be  distinctly  traced 
higher  than  the  year  1769 ;  but  they  were  now  (i.«.  in  1770)  of  daily  occur- 
rence." Cooke's  HisL  of  Party ^  vol.  iii.  p.  187.  See  also  HaUani's  Const,  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  420. 

^  The  most  interesting  trials  were  first  noticed  in  newspapers  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  CampbelVs  Chancellors^  vol.  v.  p.  62,  vol.  vi. 
p.  54. 

°^  In  1696,  the  only  newspapers  were  weekly ;  and  the  first  daily  paper 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Compare  Simmonds's  Essay  on  NewspaperSy 
in  Journal  of  Statist.  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  113,  with  Hunt's  JSist.  of  Newspapers, 
yd.  i.  pp.  167,  176,  voL  iL  p.  90 ;  and  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec,  vol.  iv.  p.  ttO.  In 
1710,  they,  instead  of  merely  communicating  news,  as  heretofore,  began  to 
take  part  in  ''  the  discussion  of  political  topics"  (Hallam's  Contt.  Hist, 
YoL  ii.  p.  44:))  •  and,  as  this  change  had  been  preceded  a  very  few  years  by 
the  introduction  of  cheap  political  pamphlets  (see  a  curious  passage  in  Wit- 
son's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  29),  it  became  evident  that  a  great  movement 
was  at  hand  in  re^^rd  to  the  diffusion  of  such  inquiries.  Within  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Anne,  the  revolution  was  completed ;  and  the  press, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  made  an  exponent  of 
public  opinion.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  new  power,  which  I  have  met 
with,  in  parliament,  is  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Dan  vers,  in  1738 ;  which  is 
worth  quoting,  both  because  it  marks  an  epoch,  and  because  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  that  troublesome  class  to  which  the  man  belonged.  '*  But  I  be- 
lieve," says  this  distinguished  legislator,—''  but  I  believe,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  governed  by  a  power  that  never  was  heard  of,  as  a  supreme  au- 
thority, in  any  age  or  country  before.  This  power,  sir,  does  not  consist  in 
the  absolute  wiU  of  the  prince,  in  the  direction  of  parliament,  in  the  strength 
of  an  army,  in  the  influence  of  the  clei^ ;  neither,  sir,  is  it  a  petticoat  go- 
vernment :  but,  sir,  it  is  the  government  of  the  press.  The  stulf  which  our 
weekly  newspapers  are  filled  with,  is  received  with  greater  reverence  than 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  the  sentiments  of  one  of  these  scribblers  have  more 
weight  with  the  multitude  than  the  opinion  of  the  best  politician  in  the 
kingdom."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  448, 
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the  national  afFairs.^^  Scarcely  was  this  triumph  com- 
pleted, when  fresh  stimulus  was  given  by  the  promulgation 
of  that  great  political  doctrine  of  personal  representation,^'^ 
which  must  eventually  carry  all  before  it ;  and  the  germ 
of  which  may  be  traced  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  true  idea  of  personal  independence  began  to 
take  root  and  flourish.^^  Finally,  it  was  reserved  for' the 
eighteenth  century,  to  set  the  first  example  of  calling  on 
the  people  to  adjudicate  upon  those  solemn  questions  of 
religion  in  which  hitherto  they  had  never  been  consulted, 
although  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  to  their 
growing  intelligence  these,  and  all  other  matters,  must 
ultimately  be  referred.^^ 

*"  This  great  contest  was  brought  to  a  ckae  in  1771  aad  1772;  when,  as 
Lord  OampbeU  says,  *'  the  right  of  pabli^ing  parliamentaiy  debates  was 
substantiallj  established."  Campbell's  CAanallora^  vol.  ▼.  p.  51 1,. voL  vi.  p.  90. 
For  further  information  respecting  this  important  victory,  see  Choke's  Hut, 
•f  Party ^  vol.  iii.  pp.  179-184  ;  MmorCa  Correspand,  of  ».  UieSf  1805,  vol.  v. 
p. 63:  &ephen8'8 Mem.  of  Tooke^  vol.  i.  pp.  329  351 ;  MahofCs  HULof  EngUmd^ 
vol.  V.  p.  290;  and,  on  its  connexion  with  JunivaU  Letters^  see  Iorster*t  Life 
of  Goldsmith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  183,  184. 

Qeoi^e  III.,  always  consistent  and  always  wrong,  strenuously  opposed 
this  extension  of  the  popular  rights.  In  1771,  he  wrote  to  Lord  North :  ''It 
is  highly  necessary  that  this  strange  and  lawless  method  of  publishing  debates 
in  the  papers  should  be  put  a  stop  to.  But  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  the  beat 
court  to  bring  such  miscreants  before ;  as  it  oan  fine,  as  well  as  imprison,  and 
has  broader  stioulders  to  support  the  odium  of  so  salutary  a  measure  f '  App. 
to  Jfahoriy  vol.  v.  p.  xlviii. ;  and  note  in  Walpole's  Qeorge  III.  vol.  iv.  p.  280, 
where  the  words*  '^  in  the  papers,"  are  omitted ;  but  I  copy  the  letter,  as 
printed  by  Lord  Mahon.  In  other  respects,  both  versions  are  the  same ;  so 
that  we  now  know  the  idea  Qeoi^  III.  had  of  what  constituted  a  miscreant. 

^  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  work  on  the  History  of  the  English  Oon- 
ttitutum^  says :  **  Br.  Jebb,  and  after  him  Mr.  Cartwright,  broached  the 
theory  of  personal  representation ;"  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  since 
the  theory  is  said  to  have  been  first  put  forward  by  Cartwright,  in  1776. 
Compare  Russdl  on  the  Constitution^  1821,  pp.  240,  241,  with  Life  and  Coir- 
resp.  of  Cartwrighty  1826,  vol.  i.  pp.  91, 92.  A  letter  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Cwrriey 
▼oL  ii.  pp.  307-314,  shows  the  interest  which  even  sober  and  practical  men 
were  banning  to  feel  in  the  doctrine  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

***  On  this  I  have  a  philological  remark  of  some  iuterest, — ^namely,  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  **  the  word  *•  independence,*  in  its  modem 
acceptation,"  does  not  oocnr  in  our  language  before  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy.  See  Har^s  Guesses  at  Truth,  2d  series,  1848,  p.  262. 
A  similar  change,  though  at  a  later  period,  took  ptaoe  in  France.  See  the 
observations  on  the  word  Mndividualisme,'  in  ToequevilU,  Dimocrettie  en 
Amfrique,  vol.  iv.  p.  156 ;  and  in  the  later  work,  by  the  same  author,  L'An^ 
€ien  MMme  Paris,  1856,  pp.  148,  149. 

■**  Archbishop  Whately  (Dangers  to  Christian  Faith^  pp.  76,  77)  says : 
"  Neither  the  attacks  on  our  religion,  nor  the  evidences  in  its  support^  were. 
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In  connexion  with  all  this,  there  was  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  very  form  and  make  of  our  literature.  The 
harsh  and  pedantic  method,  which  our  great  writers  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  employ,  was  ill  suited  to  an  im^ 
petuous  and  inquisitive  generation,  thirsting  after  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  intolerant  of  obscurities  formerly 
unheeded.  Hence  it  was  that,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  powerful,  but  cumbrous,  language,  and  the 
long,  involved  sentences,  so  natural  to  our  ancient  authors^ 
were,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  suddenly  discarded, 
and  were  succeeded  by  a  lighter  and  simpler  style,  which, 
being  more  rapidly  understood^  was  better  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  age.^^ 

to  aDj  great  extent,  brought  forward  in  a  popular  form,  till  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Ou  both  sides,  the  learned  (or  those  who  professed  to 
be  such)  seem  to  have  agreed  iu  this, — ^that  the  maas  of  the  people  were  to 
acquiesce  iu  the  decisiou  of  their  superiors,  and  neither  should,  nor  could, 
exercise  their  own  minds  on  the  question.*'  This  is  well  put,  and  quite  true; 
and  should  lie  compared  with  the  comphiint  in  WaJke/leid's  Life  of  ffinudf, 
vol.  ii.  p.  21 ;  NickoWs  Lit.  Anee.  o/  the  EiglUeenth  Century ^  vol.  viii.  p.  144; 
and  Hodgsm's  Life  of  Bishop  Forteua,  pp.  73,  74,  122, 125,  126.  See  also  a 
speech  by  Mansfield,  iu  1781  (Pari.  Hut,  vol.  xxii.  p.  265),  when  an  attemj>t 
was  made  to  put  down  the  "  Theological  Society.'*  The  whole  debate  is 
worth  reading ;  not  ou  account  of  its  merits,  but  because  it  supplies  evi- 
dence of  the  prevailing  spirit. 

^  Coleridge  (Lit,  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  230  seq.)  has  made  some  inter- 
esting remarks  on  the  vicissitudes  of  English  style ;  and  he  justly  observes^ 
p.  238,  that,  ''after  the  Revolution,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  became  much 
more  commercial  than  it  had  been  before;  a  learned  body,  or  deiisy,  as 
such,  gradually  disappeared ;  and  literature  in  general  began  to  be  addressed 
to  the  common,  miscellaneous  public."  He  goes  on  to  Isuneut  this  change } 
though,  in  that,  I  disagree  with  him.  See  also  The  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  19, 
where  he  contrasts  the  modem  style  with  **  the  stately  march  and  difficult 
evolutions"  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Compare,  on 
this  alteration,  the  preface  to  Nader  ShiJi,  in  Works  of  Sir  W  Jones,  vol.  v. 
p.  544.  See  also,  in  Hatford's  Life  of  Bwrgess^  pp.  40,  41,  a  curious  letter 
from  Monl)oddo,  the  last  of  our  really  great  pedants,  mourning  over  this 
characteristic  of  modem  composition.  He  terais  it  couteniptuously  a  ''short 
cut  of  a  style ;"  and  wishes  to  retum  to  "  the  tme  ancient  taste,"  with 
plentv  of  "  parentheses"  t 

The  tmth  is,  that  this  movement  was  merely  part  of  that  tendency  to 
approximate  the  different  classes  of  society,  which  was  first  clearly  seen  in 
toe  eighteenth  century,  and  which  influenced  not  onlv  the  style  of  author^ 
but  also  their  social  habits.  Hume  observes  that,  in  the  "  last  age,"  learaea 
men  had  separated  themselves  too  much  from  the  world  ;  but  that,  in  his 
time,  they  were  becoming  more  "conversible  "  Essay  V ,  in  Hum/is  Philo- 
sophical Works,  voL  iv.  pp.  539,  540.  That  "  philosophers"  were  growing 
meu  of  the  world,  is  also  noticed  in  a  curious  passage  in  Alciphron,  dial.  i.« 
in  Berkeley's  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  312 ;  and,  respecting  the  general  social  amal- 
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The  extension  of  knowledge  being  thus  accompanied 
by  an  increased  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  its  communi- 
cation, naturally  gave  rise  to  a  greater  independence  in 
literary  men,  and  a  greater  boldness  in  literary  inquiries. 
As  long  as  books,  either  from  the  difficulty  of  their  style, 
or  from  the  general  incuriosity  of  the  people,  found  but 
few  readers,  it  was  evident  that  authors  must  rely  upon 
the  patronage  of  public  bodies,  or  of  rich  and  titled  indi- 
viduals. And,  as  men  are  always  inclined  to  flatter  those 
upon  whom  they  are  dependent,  it  too  often  happened 
that  even  our  greatest  writers  prostituted  their  abilities, 
by  fawning  upon  the  prejudices  of  their  patrons.  The 
consequence  was,  that  literature,  so  far  from  disturbing 
ancient  superstitions,  and  stining-up  the  mind  to  new  in- 
quiries, frequently  assumed  a  timid  and  subservient  air, 
natural  to  its  subordinate  position.  But  now  all  this  was 
changed.    Those  servile  and  shameful  dedications  '^  that 

gamation,  see  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  in  1753,  in  Work*  of  Lady 
Mary  AfotUagu,  edit.  1803,  vol.  iv.  pp.  194, 195.  As  to  the  influence  of  Ad- 
dison, who  led  the  way  in  establishing  the  easy,  and  therefore  democratic, 
style,  and  who,  more  than  any  single  writer,  made  literature  popular,  com- 
pare AtkirCs  Life  of  Adduon,  vol.  ii.  p.  65,  with  Turner's  Hist,  of  EnufUmdy 
vol.  ii.  p.  7.  Subsequently  a  reaction  was  attempted  by  Johnson,  Gibbon, 
and  Parr ;  but  this,  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  ot  the  age,  was  ^ort-lived. 

"'  And  the  servility  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  paid ;  indeed,  rewarded 
for  more  than  it  was  worth.  During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  sum  of  money  was  invariably  presented  to 
the  author  in  return  for  his  dedication.  Of  course,  the  grosser  the  flattery, 
the  larger  the  sum.  On  the  relation  thus  established  between  authors  and 
men  of  rank,  and  on  the  eagerness  with  which  even  eminent  writers  looked 
to  their  patrons  for  gratuities,  varying  from  40«.  to  100^.,  see  Drakes  Shake- 
speare and  his  Times^  1817,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  226;  Monk's  Life  ofBendey^  vol.  i. 
pp.  194,  309  ;  Whistons  Memoirs,  p.  203 ;  Nichols's  Illustrations^  vol.  ii.p.  709; 
JIarris's  Life  of  Ilardioicke,  vol.  iii.  p.  35  ;  Bunbuiys  Life  of'Hanmer,  p.  81. 
Compare  a  note  in  Burton* s  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p  52 ;  and  as  to  the  importance 
of  fixing  on  a  proper  person  to  whom  to  dedicate,  see  Ellis's  Letters  of  Lit, 
Men,  pp.  231-234 ;  and  the  matter-of-fact  remark  in  Bishop  Newton's  Life^ 
p.  14 ;  also  Hughes^s  Letters,  edit.  1773,  vol.  iii.  p.  zxxi.  appendix. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  turning-point  of 
this  deplorable  condition;  and  Watson,  for  instance,  in  1769,  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule,  "never  to  dedicate  to  those  from  whom  I  expected  favours.**  Wat- 
son's Life  of  Himself^  vol.  i.  p.  54.  So,  too,  Warburton,  in  1758,  boasts  that 
his  dedication  was  not,  as  usual, "  occupied  by  trifles  or  falsehoods."  See  his 
letter,  in  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  315.  Nearly  at  the  same  period,  the 
same  change  was  effectea  in  France,  where  D'Alembert  set  the  example  of 
ridiculing  the  old  custom.  See  BroughatrCs  Men  of  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  439, 
440 ;  Correspond,  de  Madame  Dudeffand^  vol.  ii.  p.  148 ;  and  (Euvres  de  Vol- 
taire, vol.  xl.  p.  41,  vol*  Ixi.  p.  285. 
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mean  and  crouching  spirit;  that  incessant  homage  to  mere 
rank  and  birth;  that  constant  confusion  between  power 
and  right ;  that  ignorant  admiration  for  every  thing  which 
is  old,  and  that  still  more  ignorant  contempt  for  every 
thing  which  is  new ; — ^all  these  features  became  gradually 
fainter ;  and  authors,  relying  upon  the  patronage  of  the 
people,  began  to  advocate  the  claims  of  their  new  allies 
with  a  boldness  upon  which  they  could  not  have  ventured 
in  any  previous  age.*^ 

From  all  these  things  there  resulted  consequences  of 
vast  importance.  From  this  simplification,  independence, 
and  diffusion^®  of  knowledge,  it  necessarily  happened,  that 
the  issue  of  those  great  disputes  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
became,  in  the  eighteenth  -century,  more  generally  known 
'than  would  have  been  possible  in  any  preceding  century. 
It  was  now  known  tbat  theological  and  political  questions 
were  being  constantly  agitated,  in  which  genius  and  learn- 
ing were  on  one  side,  and  orthodoxy  and  tradition  on  the 
other.  It  became  known  that  the  points  which  were 
mooted,  were  not  only  as  to  the  credibility  of  particular 
facts,  but  also  as  to  the  truth  of  general  principles,  with 
which  the  interests  and  happiness  of  Man  were  intimately 
concerned.  Disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  a  very  small  part  of  society,  began  to  spread  far  and 

**  When  Le  Blano  visited  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
G&onte  IL,  the  custom  of  authors  reljing  upon  the  patronage  of  individuals 
was  beginning  to  die  away,  and  the  plan  of  publishing  by  subscription  had  ■ 
become  general.  See  the  interesting  details  in  Le  Blanc,  Lettres  d'un  Franfais, 
vol.  i.  pp.  306-308 ;  and,  for  the  former  state  of  things,  see  vol.  iL  pp.  148-163. 
Burke,  who  came  to  London  in  1760,  observes,  with  surprise,  that  **  writers 
of  the  first  talents  are  left  to  the  capricious  patronage  of  the  public.  Not- 
withstanding discouragement,  literature  is  cultivated  to  a  high  degree." 
Prior's  Lift  of  Bwrhe,  p.  21.  This  increasing  independence  also  appears 
from  the  fact  that,  in  1762,  we  find  the  first  instance  of  a  popular  writer 
attacking  public  men  by  name  ;  authors  having  previously  confined  them- 
selves ''  to  the  initials  only  of  the  great  men  whom  they  assailed."  Mahon^g 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  19.  The  feud  between  literature  and  rank  may 
be  further  illustrated  by  an  entiy  in  Holcroft's  diary  for  1798,  Mem,  of  Hd- 
croft,  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 

***  In  England,  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  took  place 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  after  1766. 
See  some  valuable  evidence  in  Journal  of  ike  Stalistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  383, 
384.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  between  1763  and  1792,  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  was  more  than  doubled.  Hunt**  Hist,  of  yewspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  262. 
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T^ide,  and  suggest  doubts  that  seryed  as  materials  for  na- 
tional thought.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  became  every  year  more  active,  and  more  general ; 
the  desire  for  reform  constantly  increased;  and  if  affairs 
had  been  allowed  to  run  on  in  their  natuml  course,  the 
eighteenth  century  could  not  have  passed  away  without 
decisive  and  salutary  changes  both  in  the  church  and  the 
state.  But  soon  after  the  middle  of  this  period,  there 
unfortunately  arose  a  series  of  political  combinations  which 
disturbed  the  march  of  events,  and  eventually  produced  a 
crisis  so  full  of  danger,  that,  among  any  other  people,  it 
would  certainly  have  ended  either  in  a  loss  of  liberty  or 
in  a  dissolution  of  government.  This  disastrous  reaction, 
from  the  effects  of  which  England  has,  perhaps,  barely 
recovered,  has  never  been  studied  with  any  thing  like  the 
care  its  importance  demands ;  indeed,  it  is  so  little  under- 
stood, that  no  historian  has  traced  the  opposition  between 
it  and  that  great  intellectual  movement  of  which  I  have 
just  sketched  an  outline.  On  this  account,  as  also  with 
the  view  of  giving  more  completeness  to  the  present  chap- 
ter, I  intend  to  examine  its  most  important  epochs,  and 
point  out,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
connected  with  each  other.  According  to  the  scheme  of 
this  Introduction,  such  an  inquiry  must,  of  course,  be  very 
cursory,  as  its  sole  object  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  those 
general  principles,  without  which  history  is  a  mere  assem- 
blage of  empirical  observations,  unconnected,  and  therefore 
unimportant.  It  must  likewise  be  remembered,  that  as 
the  circumstances  about  to  be  considered  were  not  social, 
but  political,  we  are  the  more  liable  to  err  in  our  conclu- 
sions respecting  them;  and  this  partly  because  the  ma* 
terials  for  the  history  of  a  people  are  more  extensive,  more 
indirect,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  be  garbled,  than  are 
those  for  the  history  of  a  government;  and  partly  because 
the  conduct  of  small  bodies  of  men,  such  as  ministers  and 
kings,  is  always  more  capricious,  that  is  to  say,  less  regu- 
lated by  known  laws,  than  is  the  conduct  of  those  large 
bodies  collectively  called  society,  or  a  nation.^^^    With  this 

**  The  apparent  oaprice  and  irregularity  in  sniall  numbers  ariae  from  the 
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precautionary  remark,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  what, 
in  a  mere  political  point  of  view,  is  the  reactionary  and 
retrogressive  period  of  English  history. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance, that  after  the  de«3th  of  Anne,^^  the  throne  should 
be  occupied  for  nearly  fifty  years  by  two  princes,  aliens 
in  manners  and  in  country,  of  whom  one  spoke  our  lan- 
guage but  indiflFerently,  and  the  other  knew  it  not  at  all.^^ 
The  immediate  predecessors  of  George  III.  were,  indeed, 
of  so  sluggish  a  disposition,  and  were  so  profoundly  ignor- 
ant of  the  people  they  undertook  to  govern,^*^  that,  not- 
withstanding their  arbitrary  temper,  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  organizing  a  party  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  royal  prerogative.^**     And  as  they  were  foreigners, 

perturbations  produced  bj  the  operation  of  minor  and  usually  unknown 
laws.*  In  large  numbers,  these  perturbations  have  a  tendency  to  balance 
each  other ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  the  accuracy  ob- 
tained by  striking  an  average.  If  we  could  refer  all  phenomena  to  their 
laws,  we  should  never  use  averages*  Of  course,  the  expression  capricious  is, 
strictly  speaking,  inaccurate,  and  is  merely  a  measure  of  our  ignorance. 

•*»  The  temporary  political  reaction  under  Anne  is  well  related  by  Lord 
Cowper,  in  hie  Hi$t.  of  Parties^  printed  in  appendix  to  CampbdTs  Lives  pf 
the  Chanedlors^  vol.  iv.  pp.  411, 412.  This  able  work  of  Lord  Campbell's, 
though  rather  inaccurate  for  the  earlier  period,  is  particularly  valuable  for 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

•"  See  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  George  L  and  George  IT.  by  Horace 
WalpoU^  pp.  Iv.  xciv. ;  and  MaKovCs  Hist,  of  Englondy  vol.  i.  pp.  llK),  236. 
The  fault  of  George  II.  was  in  his  bad  pronunciation  of  English ;  out  George  I. 
was  not  even  able  to  pronounce  it  badly,  and  could  only  converse  with  his 
minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  Latin.  The  French  court  saw  this  state  of 
things  with  great  pleasure ;  and  in  December  1714,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
wrote  to  the  Princess  des  Ursins  (Lettres  inidites  de  Maintenon^  vol.  iii .  p.  157) : 
**  On  dit  que  le  nouveaii  roi  d*Angleterre  se  d6goiite  de  ses  sujets,  et  que 
see  sujets  sont  d^gotlt^  de  lui.  Dieu  veuille  remettre  le  tout  en  meilleur 
ordrel"  On  the  effect  this  produced  on  the  language  spoken  at  the  English 
court,  compare  Le  Mane,  Lettres  d'um  Francois,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

"»  In  1715,  Leslie  writes  respecting  George  I.,  that  he  is  "a  stranger  to 
you,  and  altogether  ignorant  of  your  language,  your  laws,  customs,  and  con- 
stitution.'* iSmers  Tracts^  vol.  xiii.  p.  703. 

^  Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  character  of  George  TI.  by  the 
recent  publication  of  Lord  Herveys  Memoirs;  a  curious  work,  which  fully 
ooufirms  what  we  know  from  other  sources  respecting  the  king's  ignorance 
of  English  politics.  Indeed,  that  prince  cared  for  nothing  but  soldiers  and 
women  ;  and  his  highest  ambition  was,  to  combine  the  reputation  of  a  ereat 
general  with  that  of  a  successful  libertine.  Besides  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Hervey,  it  is  certain,  from  other  authorities,  that  George  II.  was  despised 
as  well  as  disliked,  and  was  spoken  of  contemptuously  by  observers  of  his 
VOL.  I.  D  D 
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they  never  had  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  English 
church  to  induce  them  to  aid  the  clergy  in  their  natural 
desire  to  recover  their  former  power .^*^  Besides  this,  the 
fractious  and  disloyal  conduct  of  many  of  the  hierarchy 
must  have  tended  to  alienate  the  regard  of  the  sovweign, 
as  it  had  already  cost  them  the  affection  of  the  people.**^ 
These  circumstances,  though  in  themselves  they  may 
be  considered  trifling,  were  in  reality  of  great  importance, 
because  they  secured  to  the  nation  the  progress  of  that 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  if  there  had  been  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  church,  it  would  have  been  at- 

character,  and  even  by  Ms  own  ministenk  See  the  Ma/reknumt  Papers^  toI.  i. 
pp.  29, 181,  187. 

In  reference  to  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  since  the  accession  of  George  I.  none  of  our  sovereigns  have  been 
allowed  to  be  present  at  state  deliberations.  See  BanorofV^  American  JHeno- 
lution^  vol  ii.  p.  47,  and  CampheU*4  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  191.  * 

»**  See  the  remarks  said  to  be  written  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  Simers 
Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  534,  contrasting  the  affection  Anne  felt  for  the  church 
with  the  coldness  of  George  I.  The  whole  of  the  pamphlet  ^p.  521-Ml) 
ought  to  be  read.     It  affords  a  curious  picture  of  a  baffled  churchman. 

»"  The  ill-feeling  which  the  Church  of  Bngland  generally  bore  against 
the  government  of  the  two  fii'St  Georges  was  openly  (tispiayed,  and  was  so 

Ssrtinacious  as  to  form  a  leading  fact  m  the  history  of  Engkiid.  In  1722, 
ishop  Atterbury  was  arrested,  because  he  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  with  the  Pretender.  As  soon  as  he  was  seized,  the 
church  offered  up  prayers  for  him.  "  Under  the  pretence,"  says  Lord  Mahon, 
— "  under  the  pretence  of  his  being  afflicted  with  the  gout,  he  was  publicly 
prayed  for  in  most  of  the  churches  of  London  and  Westminster.'^  Jfahwi's 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  See  also  FarL  Mist.  vol.  vii.  p.  988,  and 
vol.  viu.  p.  347. 

At  Oxford,  where  the  clergy  have  long  been  in  the  ascendant,  they  made 
such  efforts  to  instil  their  principles,  as  to  call  down  the  indiffnation  of  the 
elder  Pitt,  who,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  in  1754,  denounced  that  univer- 


sity, which  he  said  had  for  many  years  "  been  raising  a  succession  of  treason 
— there  never  was  such  a  seminary!"  Walpole's  Menu  of  George  II,  vol,  i. 
p.  413.  Compare  the  Bedford  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  pp.  594, 595,  with  Har- 
ris's Life  of  HardwUke,  vol.  ii.  p.  383 ;  and  on  the  temper  of  the  clergy  gene- 
rally after  the  death  of  Anne,  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  vii.  pp.  541,  542;  Bov^^s  Life 
of  Ken,  vol.  ii.  pp.  188, 189  :  Monk's  Life  of  Bendey^  vol.  i.  pp.  370, 426. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  very  remarkable.  For  the  go- 
vernment and  the  dissenters,  being  both  opposed  by  the  church,  uatur^ly 
combined  together :  the  dissenters  using  all  their  influence  against  the  Pre- 
tender, and  the  government  protecting  them  against  ecclesiastieal  prosecu- 
tions. See  evidence  of  this  in  Doddridge's  Correspofid,  and  Diary,  vol.  i.  p  30, 
vol.  ii.  p.  321,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110, 125,  vol  iv  pp.  428,  436, 437;  Hutton's  Life 
of  Hims'lf,  pp.  159,  160;  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  11,  393,  vol  xxix. 
pp.  1434,  1463;  Memoirs  of  Priestley,  voL  ii.  p.  506;  Life  of  Wakejiddy 
vol.i.  p.  220.  -^     "^  -^     ' 
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tempted  to  stifle.  Even  as  it  was^  some  attempts  were 
occasionally  made  ;  bnt  they  were  comparatively  speaking 
rare,  and  they  lacked  the  vigour  which  they  would  have 
possessed,  if  there  had  been  an  intimate  alliance  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities.  Indeed,  the  state 
of  affairs  was  so  favourable,  that  the  old  Tory  faction, 
pressed  by  the  pec^le  and  abandoned  by  the  crown,  was 
unable  for  more  than  forty  years  to  take  any  share  in  the 
govemment.^^  At  the  same  time,  considerable  progress, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  made  in  legislation ;  and 
our  statute-book,  during  that  period,  contains  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  decline  of  the  powerful  party  by  which  Eng- 
land had  once  been  entirely  ruled. 

But  by  the  death  of  George  II.  the  political  aspect 
was  suddenly  changed,  and  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign 
became  once  more  autagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  What  made  this  the  more  dangerous  was,  that, 
to  a  superficial  observer,  the  accession  of  George  III.  was 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  that  could  have  occurred. 
The  new  king  was  born  in  England,  spoke  English  as  his 
mother  tongue,®*®  and  was  said  to  look  upon  Hanover  as 
a  foreign  country,  whose  interests  were  to  be  considered 
of  subordinate  importance.^^  At  the  same  time,  the  last 
hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  now  destroyed  -^  the 

wt  u  r^Q  yg^  i*jQ2  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  two  fitctions,  since 
it  witnessed  the  destruction  of  that  monopoly  of  honours  and  emoluments 
which  the  Whigs  had  held  for  forty-five  years."  Cooke  s  Hist,  of  Party ^  vol.  ii. 

L406.     Compare  Albemarle s  Memoirs  of  Bochin^ham,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.     Lord 
linghroke  clearly  foresaw  what  would  happen  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
.  eession  of  George  I.     Immediately  after  the  death  of  Anne,  he  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  :  '*  But  the  grief  of  my  soul  is  this,  I  see  plainly  that 
tha  Tory  party  is  gone."  Macphersan*s  Original  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  651. 

^  Grosley,  who  visited  England  only  ^ve  years  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  mentions  the  great  effect  produced  upon  the  English  when  they 
heard  the  king  pronounce  their  language  without  '*a foreign  accent."  Gros- 
ley's  Tour  to  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  king,  in  his 
first  speech,  boasted  of  being  a  Briton ;  but  what  is,  perhaps,  less  geiierally 
known,  is,  that  the  honour  was  on  the  side  of  the  country  :  ''What  a 
lustre,"  said  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  address  to  him, — ''  what  a  lustre 
does  it  cast  upon  the  name  of  Briton,  when  you,  sir,  are  pleased  to  esteem 
it  amongst  your  glories  I"  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xv.  p.  986. 

**»  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  965  j  \Yalpoles  Mem.  of  George  III.  vol.  i. 
pp.  4,  110. 

'^  The  accession  of  George  III.  is  generally  fixed  on  as  the  period  when 
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Pretender  himself  was  languishing  in  Italy,  where  he 
shortly  after  died ;  and  his  son,  a  slave  to  vices  which 
seemed  hereditary  in  that  family,  was  consuming  his  life 
in  an  unpitied  and  ignominious  obscurity .^^ 

And  yet  these  circumstances,  which  appeared  so  fa- 
vourable, did  of  necessity  involve  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. The  fear  of  a  disputed  succession  being  re- 
moved, the  sovereign  was  emboldened  to  a  course  on 
which  he  otherwise  would  not  have  ventured.^**  All  those 
monstrous  doctrines  respecting  the  rights  of  kings,  which 
the  Revolution  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed,  were  sud- 
denly revived.^^  The  clergy,  abandoning  the  now  hope- 
less cause  of  the  Pretender,  displayed  the  same  zeal  for 
the  House  of  Hanover  which  they  had  formerly  displayed 
for  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  pulpits  resounded  with 
praises  of  the  new  king,  of  his  domestic  virtues,  of  his 
piety,  but  above  all  of  his  dutiful  attachment  to  the  £ng- 

English  Jaoobinisni  became  extinct.  See  Butler's  Reminucenceiy  vol.  iL  p.  92, 
At  the  first  court  held  by  the  new  king,  it  was  observed,  says  Horace  Wid- 
pole,  that  ''the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  and  the  principal  Ja- 
cobites,  went  to  court."  WalpoU's  Hem.  of  George  IIL  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Only 
three  years  earlier,  the  Jacobites  had  been  active ;  and  in  1757,  Rigby  writes 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  *'  Fox  s  election  at  Windsor  is  very  doubtful.  There 
is  a  Jacobite  subscription  of  5000i^.  raised  against  him,  with  Sir  James  Dash- 
wood's  name  at  the  nead  of  it.'*  Bedford  Corre^nd,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

^^  Charles  Stuart  was  so  stupidly  ignorant,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  could  hardly  write,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  spell.  Mahon's  Hist.  ^ 
Ef^land,  vol.  iii.  pp.  165, 166,  and  appendix,  p.  ix.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1766,  this  abject  creature,  who  called  himself  king  of  England, 
went  to  Rome,  and  took  to  drinking.  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  351-353.  In  1779, 
Swinburne  saw  him  at  Florence,  where  he  used  to  appear  every  night  at  the 
opera,  perfectly  drunk.  Swinbume^s  Courts  of  Europe^  vol.  i.  pp.  253>265 ; 
and  in  1787,  only  the  year  before  he  died,  he  continued  the  same  d^prading 
practice.  See  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  written  from  Naples  in  March 
1787,  in  Smith's  Correspond,  vol.  L  p.  208.  Another  letter,  written  as  early 
as  1761  {OrenviUe  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  366),  describes  '*  the  young  Pretender 
always  drunk." 

***  On  the  connexion  between  the  decline  of  the  Stuart  interest  and  the 
increased  power  of  the  crown  under  George  III.,  compare  Thoughts  on  the 
Present  Discontents^  in  Burkes  WorJks,  vol.  i.  pp.  127, 128,  with  WatsofisLi/e 
of  Bimsdf,  vol.  i.  p.  136 ;  and  for  an  intimation  that  this  result  was  ex- 
pected, see  Orosleif  s  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

»*  CampbeU's  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  p.  245  :  '<  The  divine  indefeasible  right 
of  kines  became  the  fiivourite  theme — ^in  total  forgetfuluess  of  its  incom* 
patibihty  with  the  parliamentary  title  of  the  reigning  monarch."  Horace 
Walpole  {Mem,  of  George  III,  vol.  i.  p.  16)  says,  that  in  1760  "  prerc^gatire 
became  a  fashionable  word." 
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lish  church.  The  result  was,  the  establishment  of  an  alli- 
ance between  the  two  parties  more  intimate  than  any  that 
had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.^** 
Under  their  auspices,  the  old  Tory  faction  rapidly  rallied, 
and  were  soon  able  to  dispossess  their  rivals  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  government:  This  reactionary  movement 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  personal  character  of  George  III. ; 
for  he,  being  despotic  as  well  as  superstitious,  was  equally 
anxious  to  extend  the  prerogative,  and  strengthen  the 
church.  Every  Hberal  sentiment,  every  thing  approach- 
ing to  reform,  nay,  even  the  mere  mention  of  inquiry,  was 
an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  that  narrow  and  ignorant 
prince.  Without  knowledge,  without  taste,  without  even 
a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  sciences,  or  a  feeling  for  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  education  had  done  nothing  to  enlarge  a 
mind  which  nature  had  more  than  usually  contracted.^^ 
Totally  ignorant  of  the  history  and  resources  of  foreign 
countries,  and  barely  knowing  their  geographical  position, 
his  information  was  scarcely  more  extensive  respecting  the 
people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule.  In  that  immense 
mass  of  evidence  now  extant,  and  which  consists  of  every 
description  of  private  correspondence,  recorder  of  private 
conversation  and  of  public  acts,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
the  slightest  proof  that  he  knew  any  one  of  those  numer- 
ous things  which  the  governor  of  a  country  ought  to  know ; 
or,  indeed,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  single  duty  of 
his  position,  except  that  mere  mechanical  routine  of  ordi- 

'^  The  respect  George  III.  always  displayed  for  church-ceremonies, 
formed  of  itself  a  marked  contrast  with  the  iudifference  of  his  immediate 
predecessors;  and  the  change  was  ffratefully  noticed.  Compare  MakonU 
Hitt.  ofEnglandy  vol.  v.  pp.  64, 55,  with  the  extract  from  Archbishop  Seeker, 
in  Bancroft" 9  American  Revdvttion,  vol.  i.  p.  440.  For  other  evidence  of  the 
admiration  both  parties  felt  and  openly  expressed  for  each  other,  see  an 
address  from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  St.  Asaph  {Partes  Works^  vol.  vii. 
p.  352),  and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Pitt  {RuMdVs  MemoriaUof  Fax^  vol.  iii. 
p.  251),  which  should  be  compared  with  Friegtletf's  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  pp.  137, 
138. 

^  The  education  of  George  III.  had  been  shamefully  neglected;  and 
when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  he  never  attempted  to  repair  its  deficiencies, 
but  remained  during  his  long  life  in  a  state  of  pitiable  ignorance.  Compare 
Brougham^ » StateimaHyVoX  i.  pp.  13-15 ;  Walpote^s  Mem,  of  Qeorge III.  vol.  i. 
p.  5^ ;  Mahfme  HUt.  of  England^  vol.  iv.  pp.  54,  207. 
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nary  business,  which  might  hare  been  effected  by  the 
lowest  clerk  in  the  meanest  office  in  his  kingdom. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  such  a  king  as  this 
was  likely  to  follow  could  be  easily  fcn^eseen.  He  gathered 
round  his  throne  that  great  party,  who,  clinging  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  have  always  made  it  their  boast  to 
check  the  progress  of  their  age.  During  the  sixty  years 
of  his  reign,  he,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Ktt,  never 
willingly  admitted  to  his  councils  a  single  man  of  great 
ability  f^  not  one  whose  name  is  associated  with  any 
measure  of  value  either  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  policy. 
Even  Pitt  only  maintained  his  position  in  the  state  by  for- 
getting the  lessons  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  abandoning 
those  liberal  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  with  which  he  entered  public  life.  Because  George  III. 
hated  the  idea  of  reform,  Pitt  not  only  relinquished  what 
he  had  before  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary j^*^  but 
did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  to  the  death  the  party  with 
whom  he  had  once  associated  in  order  to  obtain  it.^  Be- 
cause George  III.  looked  upon  slavery  as  one  of  those  good 

**  See  some  good  remarks  by  Lord  John  Russ^  m  his  Introdacti<m  to 
the  Bedford  Correspandenoey  voL  iii.  p.  Ixii. 

**'  In  a  motion  for  reform  in  I^rliament  in  1782,  he  declared  tbat  it 
was  '^  eesentiaUy  neoessarr."  See  his  speeoh,  in  Pad.  But.  vol.  xxii.  p.  1418. 
In  1784  he  mentioned  "  the  necessity  of  a  pariiamentary  reform."  VoL  xxir. 
p.  349 ;  see  also  jjp,  998,  999.  Compare  Dimev's  Lift  of  JM^  p.  200.  Nor 
IS  it  true,  as  som^  have  aaid,  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  cause  of  re- 
form because  the  times  were  un&yourable  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  1800,  said  {Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  47) :  *'  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, sir,  I  think  it  right  to  state  the  inmost  thoughts  of  my  mind ;  I  think 
it  right  to  declare  ray  most  decided  opinion,  that,  e9en  ^the  tiiMswre  prefer 
for  ejBperimenUt  any^  even  the  siightetty  ehange  in  «tie4  a  conttUuUon  muM  he 
oonnaered  as  an  emlJ'  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  as  early  as  1783,  PftleT 
appears  to  have  suspected  the  sincerity  of  Pitt*s  profiB&Mns  in  ttvoor  of  re- 
form.    See  Meadley*e  Memoife  of  Paley,  p.  131. 

^  In  1794  Grey  taunted  him  with  th»  in  the  House  of  Cbmmons : 
"  William  Pitt,  the  reformer  of  that  day,  was  William  Pitt,  the  prosecutor, 
ay  and  persecutor  too,  of  reformers  now."  Pari,  ffist.  vol  xxxi.  p.  532; 
compare  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  659.  Bo  too  Lord  Campbell  {Chief-JusHces^  vol  ii. 
p.  544) :  ''  He  afterwards  tried  to  hane  a  few  of  his  brother  reformers  who 
continued  steady  in  the  cause."  Bee  mrther,  on  this  damning  fact  in  the 
career  of  Pitt,  CampbdVe  Chancelhr»y  vol.  vii.  p.  106  5  BroMffhem's  Slatemnen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  21 ;  Belsham'i  Hidoryj  vol.  ix.  pp.  79,  242 ;  lAfe  of  Cartwrighi, 
vol.  i.  p.  198 ;  and  even  a  letter  from  the  mild  and  benevolent  Bosooe,  in 
lAfe  of  Roecoe,  hy  hie  Son,  vol.  L  p.  113. 
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old  cufitoQvs  which  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  had  conse- 
crated, Pitt  did  not  dare  to  use  his  power  for  procuring  its 
abolition,  but  left  to  his  successors  the  glory  of  destroying 
that  infamous  trade,  on  the  preservation  of  which  his  royal 
master  had  set  his  heart.^^  Because  George  III.  detested 
the  French,  of  whom  he  knew  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kamtchatka  or  of  Tibet,  Pitt,  contrary  to 
hia  own  judgment,  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  by  which 
England  was  seriously  imperilled,  and  the  English  people 
burdened  with  a  debt  that  their  remotest  posterity  will  be 
unable  to  pay.^^  But,  notwithstaniiing  all  this,  when  Pitt, 
only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  showed  a  determination 
to  concede  to  the  Irish  some  small  share  of  their  undoubted 
rights,  the  king  dismissed  him  from  office  ;  and  the  king's 
friraids,  as  they  were  called,^^  expressed  their  indignation 
at  the  presumption  of  a  minister  who  could  oppose  the 

»•  Saoh  was  the  king's  zeal  in  favour  of  the  slave-trade,  that  in  1770  "he 
issued  an  instruction  under  his  own  hand  commanding  the  governor  (of  Vir- 
gioia),  upon  pain  of  the  highest  displeasure,  to  assent  to  no  law  hy  which 
the  in»portati<m  of  slaves  should  be  in  any  respect  prohibited  or  obstructed." 
BancrofCM  American  Revolution^  vol.  iii.  p.  466 :  so  that,  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
indignantly  observes,  p.  469,  while  the  courts  of  law  had  decided  **  that  as 
soon  as  any  slave  set  nis  foot  on  English  ground  he  becomes  free,  the  king 
of  England  stood  in  the  path  of  humanity,  and  made  himself  the  pillar  of 
the  cdonial  slave-trade.  The  shuffling  conduct  of  Pitt  in  this  matter 
makes  it  hard  for  any  honest  man  to  rorgive  him.  Compare  Brougham's 
Statesmen^  vol.  ii.  pp,  14, 103-105;  RuiseWs  Mem,  o/ Fox,  vol.  iii.  pp.  131, 
278  279 ;  Bdsham's  Hitt.  of  Oreat  Britain^  vol.  x.  pp.  34, 35 :  Life  of  Wake- 
^eld^  vol.  i.  p.  197 ;  Forte/^M  Frogreis  of  the  Nation^  vol.  iif.  p.  426 ;  HoUan^s 
Mem  of  the  Whig  Party  ^  vol.  ii.  p.  157 ;  and  the  striking  remarks  of  Francis, 
in  Pan,  Hiet,  vol  xxxii.  p.  949. 

^  ^  That  Pitt  wished  to  remain  at  peace,  and  was  hurried  into  the  war 
with  France  by  the  influence  of  the  court,  is  admitted  by  the  best-informed 
writers,  men  in  other  respects  of  different  opinions.  See,  for  instance, 
Brcugham'e  Statetmen^  vol.  li.  p.  9  ;  Rogers^*  Introduction  to  BurJke's  Works^ 
p.  IxYziv. ;  NicholWM  Recollections,  voL  ii.  pp.  155,  200. 

***  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  party,  with  such  a  name,  shows  how,  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  England  was  receding  durin2(  this  period  from  the 
maxims  established  at  the  Revolution.  Respectin||  this  active  faction,  com- 
pare the  indignant  remarks  of  Burke  {Works,  vol  i.  p.  133)  with  Albemarle's 
Bocktngham,  vol.  L  pp.  5,  307 ;  Buckingham^  Mem.  of  George  III.  vol  L 
p.  284,  vol.  ii.  p.  154 ;  RusselTs  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  L  pp.  61,  120,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
5^\  77  J  Record  Correspond,  vol  iii.  p.  xlv. ;  Parrs  Works,  vol  viii.  p.  513 ; 
Bntler*s  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  74 ;  Burke's  Correspond,  vol  i.  p.  352 ;  Wed* 
pck's  George  III.  vol.  iv.  p.  315 ;  The  Grenvitle  Papers,  vol  ii.  pp.  33,  34, 
▼ol.  iiL  p.  57,  vol.  iv.  pp.  79, 152,  219,  303 ;  Pad.  Hid  vol.  xvi.  pp.  841, 
d73,  vol  xvUi.  pp.  10Q5y  1246,  vol  xix.  pp.  435,  856,  vol  xxii.  pp.  650, 1173. 
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Ti^ishes  of  so  benign  and  gracious  a  master.^®^  And  when, 
nnhappilj  for  his  own  fame,  this  great  man  determined  to 
return  to  power,  he  could  only  recover  office  by  conceding 
that  very  point  for  which  he  had  relinquished  it :  thus 
setting  the  mischievous  example  of  the  minister  of  a  free 
country  sacrificing  his  own  judgment  to  the  personal  pre- 
judices of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

As  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  other  ministers,  who 
to  equal  abilities  would  add  equal  subservience,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  highest  offices  were  constantly  filled 
by  men  of  notorious  incapacity.^^  Indeed,  the  king 
seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  every  thing 
great  and  noble.  During  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  elder 
Pitt  had  won  for  himself  a  r^utation  which  covered  the 
world,  and  had  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height  the 
glories  of  the  English  name.^^  He,  however,  as  the 
avowed  friend  of  popular  rights,  strenuously  opposed  the 
despotic  principles  of  the  court;  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
hated  by  George  III.  with  a  hatred  that  seemed  barely 
compatible  with  a  sane  mind.^^    Fox  was  one  of  the  great- 

^  See  an  extraordinaiy  passage  in  PeUew*9  Life  of  Sidmouik^  vol.  i. 
p.  334. 

***  This  dedine  in  the  abilities  of  official  men  was  noticed  bvBurke,  in 
1770,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new  system.  Compare  Th'AtghU  on 
the  Present  Discontents  {Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  149)  with  his  striking  sum- 
mary {Pari,  hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  879)  of  the  degeneracy  during  the  first  nine 
years  of  George  III.  '*  Thus  situated,  the  question  at  last  was  not,  who 
could  do  the  public  business  best,  but  who  would  undertake  to  do  it  at  all. 
Men  of  talents  and  integrity  would  not  accept  of  employments  where  they 
were  neither  allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment  nor  display  the  rectitude  of 
their  hearts."  In  1780,  when  the  evil  had  become  still  more  obvious,  the 
same  great  observer  denounced  it  in  his  celebrated  address  to  his  Bristol 
constituents.  **  At  present,**  he  says,  '*  it  is  the  plan  of  the  court  to  make 
its  servants  insignificant.**  Burke's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  257.  8ee  further  Parr's 
Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  266,  260,  261. 

^  The  military  success  of  his  administration  is  related  in  very  strong 
language,  but  not  uufairlv,  in  Jfakon*s  Hist,  of  England,  vol  iv  pp.  108, 185, 
186,  and  see  the  admirable  summary  in  Brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  33, 
34 :  and  for  evidence  of  the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  the  enemies  of 
England,  compare  Mahon,  vol.  v.  p.  165  note ;  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  87,  246,  247 ;  Walpole's  Letters  to  Mann,  vol.  i.  p.  304,  edit  1843;  Walr 
jyoleU  Mem.  of  Oeorge  ITL  vol.  ii.  p.  232 ;  and  the  reluctant  admission  in 
Qeorgd^  Mhnoires,  voL  i.  pp.  79,  80. 

*»  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  33)  has  pub- 
lished striking  evidence  of  what  he  calls  ''the  truly  savage  feelings**  with 
which  Geoiige  III.  regarded  Lord  Chatham  (compare  RussdTs  Mem.  of  Fox, 
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est  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  better 
acquainted  than  any  other  with  the  character  and  resources 
of  those  foreign  nations  with  which  our  own  interests  were 
intimately  connected.^^  To  this  rare  and  important  know- 
ledge he  added  a  sweetness  and  an  amenity  of  temper 
which  extorted  the  praises  even  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents.^ But  he,  too,  was  the  steady  supporter  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ;  and  he,  too,  was  so  detested  by 
George  III.,  that  the  king,  with  his  own  hand,  struck  his 
name  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors,^^  and  declared 
that  he  would  rather  abdicate  the  thione  than  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  the  government.^^^ 

While  this  unfavourable  change  was  taking  place  in 
the  sovereign  and  ministers  of  the  country,  a  change 
equally  unfavourable  was  being  effected  in  the  second 
branch  of  the  imperial  legislature.  Until  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  House  of  Lords  was  decidedly  superior  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  liberality  and  general  ac- 

vol.  i.  p.  129).  Indeed,  the  sentiments  of  the  king  were  e^en  displayed  in 
the  arrangements  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  minister.  Ncie  in  Adolphtui's  Hist, 
of  George  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  668  ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  ill-will,  see  two  notes 
troia  the  king  to  Lord  North,  in  MaJwfCi  Hut,  ofEnglaTkdy  vol.  vi.  appendix, 
pp.  lii.  liv. ;  The  OrenviUe  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  386 ;  Bancroft's  American  Revo^ 
ItUian,  vol  i.  p.  438. 

^  Lord  Brougham  (Sketches  of  Statesmen^  vol.  i.  p.  219)  sajs :  ''  It  may  be 
questioned  if  any  politician,  in  any  age,  ever  knew  so  thoroughly  the  various 
interests  and  the  exact  position  of  all  the  countries  with  which  his  own  had 
dealings  to  conduct  or  relations  to  maintain.*'  See  also  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  14,  16  ;  Russell's  Mem.  of  Fox,  voL  L  pp.  320,  321,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  243 ; 
Bisset's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

*"  Burke,  even  after  the  French  revolution,  said,  that  Pox  "  was  of  the 
most  artless,  candid,  open,  and  benevolent  disposition,  disinterested  in  the 
extreme ;  of  a  temper  mild  and  placable  even  to  a  fault,  without  one  drop  of 
gall  in  his  whole  constitution."  Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates  in  1790,  in 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  366.  For  further  evidence,  compare  Alison's  Hist, 
of  Europe,  vol.  vii.  p  17 1 ;  Holland's  Mem.  oftlic  Whig  Party ^  vol.  i  pp.  3, 273 ; 
Trotters  Mem.  of  Fox,  pp.  xi.  xii.,  24, 178,  416. 

*"  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  vi.  p.  692.  A  singular  circumstance 
connected  with  this  wanton  outrage  is  related  in  the  Mem.  ofHolcroft,  vol.  iii. 
p.  60. 

"•  Compare  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol  iv.pp.  107, 108,  with  Rus- 
sdTs  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i  pn.  191, 287.  288,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Dutens,  who  had 
much  intercourse  with  Eugiish  politicians,  heard  of  the  threat  of  abdication 
in  1784.  Dutens'  Mimoires.  vol.  iii.  p.  104.  Lord  Holland  says,  that  during 
the  £ital  illness  of  Fox,  *'  the  king  had  watched  the  progress  of  Mr.  Fox's 
disorder.  He  could  hardly  suppress  his  indecent  exultation  at  his  death." 
Holland's  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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complishments  of  its  members.  It  is  true,  that  in  both 
houses  there  prerailed  a  spirit  which  must  be  called  nar- 
row and  superstitious,  if  tried  by  the  larger  standard  of 
the  present  age.  But  among  the  peers  such  feelings  were 
tempered  by  an  education  that  raised  them  far  above 
those  country  gentlemen  and  ignorant  fox-hunting  squires 
of  whom  the  lower  house  was  then  chiefly  composed. 
From  this  superiority  in  their  knowledge,  there  naturally 
followed  a  larger  and  more  liberal  turn  of  thought  than 
was  possessed  by  those  who  were  called  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  result  was,  that  the  old  Tory  spirit^ 
becoming  gradually  weaker  in  the  upper  house,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  lower  ;  where,  for  about  sixty  years  after  the 
Revolution,  the  high-church  party  and  the  friends  of  the 
Stuarts  formed  a  dangerous  faction.^^^  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  two  men  who  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  therefore  to  the  liberties  of 
England,  were  undoubtedly  Somers  and  Walpole.  Both 
of  them  were  remarkable  for  their  principles  of  toleration, 
and  both  of  them  owed  their  safety  to  the  interference 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Somers,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  protected  by  the  peers  from  the  scandalous 
prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  the  other  house  of 
parliament.^7^  Forty  years  after  this,  the  Commons,  who 
wished  to  hunt  Walpole  to  the  death,  carried  up  a  bill  en- 
couraging witnesses  to  appear  against  him  by  remitting  to 
them  the  penalties  to  which  they  might  be  liable.^*  This 
barbarous  measure  had  been  passed  through  the  lower 

^*  In  1725,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pretender,  after  men- 
tionhag  some  prooeedinffB  in  the  Commons,  adds,  ''In  the  House  of  Lords 
our  number  is  so  smalL  that  any  behaviour  there  will  be  immaterial." 
Mohan's  HUC.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  appendix,  p.  xxiiL  See  also,  respectisf 
the  greater  strength  of  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Somers  Tracts, 
▼oL  xi.  p.  242,  v^.  xiii.  pp.  624,  531 ;  Campbell's  Chancellors,  voL  iv.  p.  168 ; 
CampbeU*s  Chief-Justices.  Yol.  ii.  p.  156. 

^^  Compare  Vernon  Corresp&nd.  voL  iii.  p.  149,  with  Bump's  Own  TimSy 
Tol.  iv.  p.  604  Burnet  says,  "All  the  Jacobites  ioined  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Commons."  The  Commons  complained  that  the  Lords  nad 
shown  ''  such  an  indulgence  to  the  person  accused  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  any  parliamentary  proceedings."  Pari.  Hist,  toI.  v.  p.  1294.  See  also  their 
angry  remonstrance,  pp.  1314, 1315. 

*^  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 
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house  withont  the  least  diflBculty;  but  in  the  Lords  it  was 
rejected  by  a  preponderance  of  nearly  two  to  one.^^  In 
the  same  way  the  Schism  Act,  by  which  the  friends  of  the 
church  subjected  the  dissenters  to  a  cruel  persecution,^^* 
was  hurried  through  the  Commons  by  a  large  and  eager 
majority .^^  In  the  Lords,  however,  the  votes  were  nearly 
balanced  ;  and  although  the  bill  was  passed,  amendments 
were  added  by  which  the  violence  of  its  provisions  was  in 
some  degree  softened.*^^ 

This  superiority  of  the  upper  house  over  the  lower 
was,  on  the  whole,  steadily  maintained  during  the  reign  of 
George  II.  f^  the  ministers  not  being  anxious  to  strengthen 
the  Mgh-church  party  in  the  Lords,  and  the  king  himself 
so  rarely  suggesting  fresh  creations  as  to  cause  a  belief 
that  he  particularly  disliked  increasing  their  numbers*^^ 

It  was  reserved  for  George  III.,  by  an  unsparing  use 
of  his  prerogative,  entirely  to  change  the  character  of  the 
upper  house,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  that  disre- 
pute into  which  since  then  the  peers  have  been  constantly 
falling.  The  creations  he  made  were  numerous  beyond  all 
precedent ;  their  object  evidently  being  to  neutralize  the 
liberal  spirit  hitherto  prevailing,  and  thus  turn  the  House 
of  Lords  into  an  engine  for  resisting  the  popular  wishesy 

"»  "Content,  47;  non-content,  »2."  Ptxrl,  Exit.  voL  xii.  p.  711.  Mr. 
'  PhiUimore  {Mem.  of  Lytdeton,  Tol.  i.  p.  213)  ascribee  this  to  the  exertions  of 
Losd  Hardwioke ;  but  the  state  of  parties  in  tke  upper  house  is  suffident  ex- 
planation ;  and  even  in  1735  it  was  said  that  ^'  the  Lords  were  betwixt  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  the  devil  being  Walpole.  Marchmont  Paper^y  vol.  ii. 
p.  50.     Compare  BUhop  Newtwi^a  Life  of  Himaelfj  p.  60. 

"*  See  an  aoooant  of  some  of  its  provisions  in  Mahtm^t  But.  ofBnffUmdy 
vol.  i.  pp.  SO,  SI.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  frankly  stated  in  FaH.  Sist.  vol  vi. 
p.  1349,  where  we  are  informed  that,  '*  as  the  fsirther  discouragement  and 
even  ruin  of  the  dissenters  was  thought  necessary  for  accomplishing  this 
scheme,  H  was  begun  with  the  famous  Schism  Bill.'* 

«»  Bjr  237  to  126.  Pari.  Hitt.  vol.  vi.  p.  1361. 

^  MahwCn  Hi8t.  ofEnglandy  vol.  i.  p.  83  ;  Bwnkwry^s  Corretpond,  of  Han- 
mety  p.  48.    The  bill  was  carried  in  the  Lords  by  77  against  72. 

tn  u  j£  ^^  Bcrutiniae  the  votes  of  the  peers  ftx)m  u»e  period  of  the  revo- 
lution to  the  death  of  George  II.,  we  shall  find  a  very  greafe  majority  of  the 
old  English  nobility  to  have  been  the  advocates  of  Whig  principles.''  Cook^s 
BiH.  ^  Party ^  vol.  iii.  p.  363. 

"•  Compare  BarrU^s  Life  <rf  Hardvnchey  vol.  iii.  p.  519,  with  the  convert 
sation  between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Hervey,  in  Btroey^e  Mem*  of 
Oe^rye  IL  voL  ii.  p.  261,  edit.  1848. 
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and  stopping  the  progress  of  reform.^^*  How  completely 
this  plan  succeeded,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our 
history  ;  indeed,  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  considering 
the  character  of  the  men  who  were  promoted.  They  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  two  classes  :  of  country  gentle- 
men, remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  wealth,  and  the 
number  of  votes  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  control  f^ 
and  of  mere  lawyers,  who  had  risen  to  judicial  appoint- 
ments partly  fiom  their  professional  learning,  but  chiefly 
from  the  zeal  with  which  they  repressed  the  popular  liber- 
ties, and  favoured  the  royal  prerogative.^^ 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  description,  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  any  one  who  will  consult  the  lists  of  the  new 
peers  made  by  George  III.  Here  and  there  we  find  an 
eminent  man,  whose  public  services  were  so  notorious  that 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  rewarding  them ;  but,  putting 
aside  those  who  were  in  a  manner  forced  upon  the  sove- 
reign, it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  remainder,  and  of 
course  the  overwhelming  majority,  were  marked  by  a  nar- 
rowness and  illiberality  of  sentiment,  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  brought  the  whole  order  into  contempt.^^     No 

«•  Cooike's  Hut,  of  PaHy,  vol.  iii.  pp.  36:j,  364,  365,  463 ;  Pari,  Hiit. 
▼ol.  xviii.  p.  1418,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  493,  voL  zxvii.  p.  1069,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  1334, 
1494.  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  90, 602, 1315. 

*^  This  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1800,  NichoUs  taunted  the  government  with  '*  holding  out  a  peerage,  or 
elevation  to  a  higher  ronk  in  the  peerage,  to  every  man  who  could  procure  a 
nomination  to  a  certain  number  of  seats  in  parliament.'*  Pari,  nut,  voL 
XXXV.  p.  762.  So  too  Sheridan,  in  1792.  said  (vol.  xxix.  p.  1333),  '*  In  this 
country  peerages  had  been  bartered  for  election  interest." 

**>  On  this  great  influx  of  lawyers  into  the  House  of  Lords,  most  of  whom 
zealously  advocated  arbitrary  principles*  see  Bd^uinCs  Bist.  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  266,  267 ;  Adolphus's  HiMt.  of  Georgt  IIL  vol.  iii.  p.  363 ;  ParL 
Hist,  vol.  XXXV.  p.  1523. 

*"  It  was  foretold  at  the  time,  that  the  effect  of  the  numerous  creations 
made  during  Pitt's  power  would  be  to  lower  the  House  of  Lords.  Compare 
BuUer*s  Rm^inincenceB.  vol.  i.  p.  76,  with  Erskine's  speech,  in  Pari,  Hist, 
vol.  xxix.  p.  1330;  and  see  Sheridan's  speech,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1197.  But 
their  language,  indignant  as  it  is,  was  restrained  by  a  desire  of  not  wholly 
breiJcing  with  the  court.  Other  men,  who  were  more  independent  in  their 
position,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  chance  of  future  office,  expressed  them- 
selves in  terms  such  as  had  never  before  been  heard  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament.  RoUe,  for  instance,  declared  that  ''there  had  been  persons 
created  peers  during  the  present  minister's  power,  who  were  not  fit  to  be 
his  grooms."  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1 198.  Out  of  doors,  the  feeling  of  con- 
tempt was  equally  strong :  see  Life  of  CartrDrufht^  vol.  i.  p.  278 ;  and  see  the 
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great  thinkers ;  no  great  writers ;  no  great  orators ;  no 
great  statesmfen  ;  none-  of  the  true  nobility  of  the  land, — 
were  to  be  found  among  these  spurious  nobles  created  by 
George  III,  Nor  were  the  material  interests  of  the  country 
better  represented  in  this  strange  composition.  Aiiiong 
the  most  important  men  in  England,  those  engaged  in 
banking  and  commerce  held  a  high  place :  since  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  their  influence  had  rapidly 
increased ;  while  their  intelligence,  their  clear,  methodical 
habits,  and  their  general  knowledge  of  affairs,  made  them 
every  way  superior  to  those  classes  from  whom  the  upper 
house  was  now  recruited.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
claims  of  this  sort  were  little  heeded ;  and  we  are  assured 
by  Burke,  whose  authority  on  such  a  subject  no  one  will 
dispute,  that  there  never  had  been  a  time  in  which  so 
few  persons  connected  with  commerce  were  raised  to  the 
peerage.^®^ 

It  would  be  endless  to  collect  all  the  symptoms  which 
mark  the  poHtical  degeneracy  of  England  during  this 
period ;  a  degeneracy  the  more  striking,  because  it  was 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  because  it  took  place 
in  spite  of  a  great  progress,  both  social  and  intellectual. 
How  that  progress  eventually  stopped  the  political  reac- 
tion, and  even  forced  it  to  retrace  its  own  steps,  will 
appear  in  anotjier  part  of  this  work  ;  but  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  at  some 
length,  since  it  affords  a  most  interesting  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  public  affairs,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
exhibits  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and, 
Bacon  alone  excepted,  the  greatest  thinker,  who  has  ever 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  EngUsh  politics. 

remark  even  of  the  courtly  Sir  W.  Jones  on  the  increasing  disregard  for 
learning  shown  by  "the  nobles  of  our  days."  Preface  to  Persian  Orammar^ 
in  J<mes9  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

*»  In  his  Thotights  on  French  Affairs^  written  in  1791,  he  says,  **  At  no 
period  in  the  history  of  England  have  so  few  peers  been  taken  out  of  trade, 
or  from  £Amilies  newly  created  by  commerce.  Burkis  Worls,  vol.  i.  p.  566. 
Indeed,  according  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Wi-axiill  (Posthumous  MemoirSy  vol.  i. 
pp.  66,  67,  Lond.  1836),  the  only  instance  when  George  III.  broke  this  rule 
was  when  Smith  the  banker  was  made  Lord  Garrington.  Wraxall  is  an  in- 
different authority,  and  there  may  be  other  cases ;  but  they  were  certainly 
very  few,  and  I  cannot  caU  any  to  mind. 
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The  slightest  sketdi  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  T^ould 
indeed  be  miserably  imperfect,  if  it  were  to  omit  the  name 
of  Edmund  Burke.  The  studies  of  this  extraordinary  man 
not  only  covered  the  whole  field  of  political  inquiry ,^^  but 
extended  to  an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  which^  though 
apparently  unconnected  with  politics,  do  in  reality  bear 
upon  them  as  important  adjuncts ;  since,  to  a  philosophic 
mind,  every  branch  of  knowledge  lights  up  even  those  that 
seem  most  remote  from  it.  t'he  eulogy  passed  upon  him 
by  one  who  was  no  mean  judge  of  men,^^  might  be  justified, 
and  more  than  justified,  by  passages  firom  his  works,  as 
well  as  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  con* 
temporaries.^^  Thus  it  is,  that  while  his  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  jurisprudence  has  gained  the  applause  of 
lawyers,^^  his  acquaintance  with  the  whole  range  and 
theory  of  the  fine  arts  has  won  the  admiration  of  art- 
ists f^   a   striking   combination   of  two   pursuits,   often, 

^  NichoUs,  who  knew  bim,  says,  '^  The  political  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke 
might  be  considered  almoet  as  an  encjclopeedia ;  every  man  who  approached 
bim  received  instruction  from  his  stores.'*  NichoU^s  RecoUectiom^  toL  L 

p.  ao. 

**  **  The  ezeiirsions  of  his  g^os  are  immense.  His  imperial  fiincy  baa 
laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of 
the  creation,  and  every  walk  of  art."  Works  of  Robert  HMy  London,  1846, 
p.  196.  So  too  Wilberforoe  says  of  him,  ^'  He  had  come  late  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  had  time  to  lay  in  vast  stores  of  knowledge.  The  field  from 
which  he  drew  his  illustrations  was  magnificent.  LikeaChe  fabled  object  of 
the  fiury's  &vourB,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth  pearls  and  diamonds 
dropped  from  him."  Lift  of  Wilberforoe^  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

"f  Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  declared,  what  I  suppose  is  now  the 
general  opinion  of  competent  judges,  that  the  fame  of  Burke  would  survive 
Uiat  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  Bvder^s  Reminiscenoegf  vol.  i.  p.  169.  But  the  noblest 
eulogy  on  Burke  was  pronounced  by  a  man  iar  greater  than  Thurlow.  In 
1790,  Fox  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  *^  that  if  he  were  to  put  all  the 
political  information  which  he  had  learnt  from  books,  aU  which  he  had 
gained  from  science,  and  aU  which  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
affairs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improvement  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  right  hon.  friend's  instruction  and  conversation  were  placed 
in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence." Pari  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  363. 

«^  Lord  CampbeU  {Lives  of  the  Chief  Jvstices^  vol  ii.  p.  443)  says, "  Burke, 
a  philosophic  statesman,  deeply  imbued  with  the  scientific  principles  of  juris- 
prudence." 8ee  also,  on  his  knowledge  of  law,  Butler's  ReminiscetioeSj  vol.  i. 
p.  131 ;  and  Bissefs  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  2:^0. 

^  Bany,  in  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  regrets  that 
Burke  should  have  been  diverted  from  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  into  the 
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though  erroneously,  held  to  be  incompatible  with  each 
other.  At  the  same  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  occu- 
pations of  political  life,  we  know,  on  good  authority,  that 
he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  history  and  filiation  of 
languages  ;^®  a  vast  subject,  which  within  the  last  thirty 
years  has  become  an  imp(»*tant  resource  for  the  study  of 
the  human  mind,  but  the  very  idea  of  which  had,  in  its 
large  sense,  only  begun  to  dawn  upon  a  few  solitary 
thinkers.  And,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  when 
Adam  Smith  came  to  London  full  of  those  discoveries 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  found  to  his  amaze- 
ment that  Burke  had  anticipated  conclusions  the  matur- 
ing of  which  cost  Smith  himself  many  years  of  anxious 
and  unremitting  labour .^^ 

To  these  great  inquiries,  which  touch  the  basis  of 
social  philosophy,  Burke  added  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  physical  science,  and  even  with  the  practice 
and  routine  of  mechanical  trades.  All  this  was  so  di- 
gested and  worked  into  his  mind,  that  it  was  ready  on 
every  occasion  ;  not,  Kke  the  knowledge  of  ordinary  poli- 
ticians, broken  and  wasted  in  fragments,  but  blended  into 
a  complete  whole,  fused  by  a  genius  that  gave  life  even 
to  the  dullest  pursuits.  This,  indeed,  was  the  character- 
istic of  Burke,  that  in  his  hiinds  nothing  was  barren.   Such 

pursuit  of  politics,  because  ho  had  one  of  those  "minds  of  an  admiraUe 
expansion  and  catholicity,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  concerns  of  art,  an- 
cient as  well  as  modem,  domestic  as  weU  as  foreign."  Barry* %  Worksy  vol.  ii. 
p.  5.38,  4to,  1809.  In  the  Annwd  Register  for  1798,  p.  329,  2d  edit.,  it  is 
stated,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  *'  deemed  Burke  the  best  judge  of  nictures 
that  he  ever  knew  "  See  further  Works  of  Sir  J,  Rgynolck^  Lona.  1846, 
vol.  L  p.  185 ;  and  Bisset^s  Life  ofBurte,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  A  somewhat  curious 
conversation  between  Burke  and  Reynolds,  on  a  point  of  art,  is  preserved 
in  ffolcro/t^s  Memoirs^  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  277. 

"»  See  a  letter  from  Winstanley,  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  His- 
tory, in  Bisset'e  Life  of  Burke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  390,  391,  and  in  Prior* s  Life  of 
Burkcy  p.  427.  Winstanley  writes,  "  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  have  met  with  a  person  who  knew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the 
history,  and  filiation  of  languages,  or  of  the  principles  of  etymological  de* 
duction,  than  Mr.  Burke." 

*»•  Adam  Smith  told  Burke,  "  after  they  had  conversed  on  subjects  of 
political  economy,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  without  communication, 
thought  on  these  topics  exactly  as  he  did."  Biseet's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii. 
p.  429 ;  and  see  Prior  s  Life  of  Burke^  p.  68 ;  and  on  his  knowledge  of  poli- 
tical economy,  BroughannU  Sketches  of  SUxtesmeny  vol.  i.  p.  205. 
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was  the  strength  and  exuberance  of  his  intellect,  that  it 
bore  fruit  in  all  directions,  and  could  confer  dignity  upon 
the  meanest  subjects,  by  showing  their  connexion  with 
general  principles,  and  the  part  they  have  to  play  in  the 
great  scheme  of  human  affairs. 

But  what  has  always  appeared  to  me  still  more  re- 
markable in  the  character  of  Burke,  is  the  singular  so- 
briety with  which  he  employed  his  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments. During  the  best  part  of  his  life,  his  political 
principles,  so  far  from  being  speculative,  were  aljx)gether 
practical.  This  is  particularly  striking,  because  he  had 
every  temptation  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  He  pos- 
sessed materials  for  generaUzation  far  more  ample  than 
any  politician  of  his  time,  and  he  had  a  mind  eminently 
prone  to  take  large  views.  On  many  occasions,  and  in- 
deed whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  he  showed  his 
capacity  as  an  original  and  speculative  thinker.  But  the 
moment  he  set  foot  on  political  ground,  he  changed  his 
method.  In  questions  connected  with  the  accumulation 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  he  saw  that  it  was  possible,  by 
proceeding  from  a  few  simple  principles,  to  construct  a 
deductive  science  available  for  the  commercial  and  fiDan- 
cial  interests  of  the  country.  Further  than  this  he  refused 
to  advance,  because  he  knew  that,  with  this  single  excep- 
tion, every  department  of  politics  was  purely  empirical, 
and  was  likely  long  to  remain  so.  Hence  it  was,  that 
he  recognized  in  all  its  bearings  that  great  doctrine, 
which  even  in  our  own  days  is  too  often  forgotten,  that 
the  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be,  hot  truth,  but  expe- 
diency. Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  he  was 
forced  to  admit,  that  all  political  principles  have  been 
raised  by  hasty  induction  from  limited  facts ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  when  he  adds  to 
the  facts,  to  revise  the  induction,  and,  instead  of  sacri- 
ficing practice  to  principles,  modify  the  principles  that  he 
may  change  the  practice.  Or,  to  put  this  in  another  way, 
he  lays  it  down  that  political  principles  are  at  best  but  the 
product  of  human  reason;  while  political  practice  has  to  do"' 
with  human  nature  and  human  passions,  of  which  reason 
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forms  but  a  part  ;^^  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  proper 
business  of  a  statesman  is,  to  contrive  the  means  b}'  which 
certain  ends  may  be  eiFected,  leaving  it  to  the  general 
voice  of  the  country  to  determine  what  those  ends  shall 
be,  and  shaping  his  own  conduct,  not  according  to  his 
own  principles,  but  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  legislates,  and  whom  he  is  bound  to  obey.^^ 
It  is  these  views,  and  the  extraordinary  ability  with 

^1  '<  Politics  ought  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reasonings,  but  to 
human  nature  ;  of  which  the  reason  is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the 
greatest  part. "  Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Natioriy  in  Burkes  Works^ 
vol.  i.  p.  113.  Hence  the  distinction  he  had  constantly  in  view  between  the 
genercilizations  of  philosophy,  which  ought  to  be  impregnable,  and  those  of 
politics,  which  must  be  fluctuating ;  and  hence  in  his  noble  work,  Thoughts 
on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents,  he  says  (vol.  i  p.  136),  "  No  lines  can 
bd  Laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wisdom.  They  are  a  matter  incapable  of 
exact  definition."  See  also  p.  151,  on  which  he  grounds  his  defence  of 
the  spirit  of  party  ;  it  being  evident,  that  if  truth  were  the  prime  object  of 
the  political  art,  the  idea  of  party,  as  such,  would  be  indefensible.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  difference  between  **  la  v6rit6  en  soi"  and  "  la  verity 
sociale,*'  as  expounded  by  M.  Rey  in  his  Science  SociaUj  vol.  ii.  p.  322, 
Paris,  1842. 

■"  In  1780  he  plainly  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  people  are 
the  masters.  They  have  only  to  express  their  wants  at  large  ana  in  gross. 
We  are  the  expert  artists ;  we  are  the-  skilful  workmen,  to  shape  their  de- 
sires into  pe  feet  form,  and  to  fit  the  utensil  to  the  use.  They  are  the  suf- 
ferers, they  tell  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint ;  but  we  know  the  exact 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  iiow  to  apply  the  remedy  according  to  the  rules  of 
art.  How  shocking  would  it  be  to  see  us  pervert  our  skill  into  a  sinister 
and  servile  dexterity,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  duty,  and  defrauding 
oiur  employers^  who  are  our  natural  lordsy  of  the  object  of  their  just  expec- 
tations !"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  254.  In  1777,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 
of  Bristol  {Works,  vol.  i.  p.  216),  "In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the 
public  inchnation ;  to  give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  technical  dress,  and  a 
specific  sanction,  to  the  general  sense  of  the  community, — is  the  true  end  of 
legislature."  In  his  Lstter  on  the  Duration  of  Parliament  (vol.  ii.  p.  430), 
''  It  would  be  dreadful,  indeed,  if  there  was  any  power  in  the  nation  ca- 
pable of  resisting  its  unanimous  desire,  or  even  the  desire  of  any  very  great 
and  decided  majority  of  the  people.  The  people  may  be  deceived  in  their 
choice  of  an  object.  But  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  choice  they  can  make  to 
he  so  very  mischievous,  as  the  existence  of  any  human  force  capaMe  of  resisting 
it.**  So,  too,  he  says  (vol.  i.  pp.  125,  214),  that  when  government  and  the 
people  differ,  government  is  generally  in  the  wrong :  compare  pp.  217,  218, 
276,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  And  to  give  only  one  more  instance,  but  a  very  deci- 
sive one,  he,  in  1772,  when  speaking  on  a  Bill  respecting  the  Importation 
and  Exportation  of  Com,  said,  "  On  this  occasion  I  g^ve  way  to  the  present 
Bill,  not  because  I  approve  of  the  measure  in  itself,  but  because  I  think  it 
prudent  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  people  wiU  have  it  so  ;  and  it 
ii  not  for  their  repressntcUivcs  to  say  imv,  I  cannot,  however,  help  entering 
my  protest  against  the  general  principles  of  policy  on  which  it  is  supported, 
because  I  think  them  extrc  Jiely  dangerous.'*  Pan,  Hist.  vol.  xvii  p.  480. 
VOL.  I.  •  B  K 
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which  they  were  advocated,  which  make  the  appearance 
of  Burke  a  memorable  epoch  in  our  political  history .^^ 
We  had,  no  doubt,  other  statesmen  before  him,  who  denied 
the  validity  of  general  principles  in  politics ;  but  their 
denial  was  only  the  happy  guess  of  ignorance,  and  they 
rejected  theories  which  they  had  never  taken  the  pains 
to  study.  Burke  rejected  them  because  he  knew  them. 
It  was  his  rare  merit  that,  notwithstanding  every  induce- 
ment to  rely  upon  his  own  generahzations,  he  resisted  the 
temptation  ;  that,  though*  rich  in  all  the  varieties  of  poli- 
tical knowledge,  he  made  his  opinions  subservient  to  the 
march  of  events  ;  that  he  recognized  as  the  object  of  go- 
vernment, not  the  preservation  of  particular  institutions, 
nor  the  propagation  of  particular  tenets,  but  the  happiness 
of  the  people  at  large  ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  insisted 
upon  an  obedience  to  the  popular  wishes,  which  no  states- 
man before  him  had  paid,  and  which  too  many  statesmen 
since  him  have  forgotten.  Our  country,  indeed,  is  still 
full  of  those  vulgar  politicians,  against  whom  Burke  raised 
his  voice  ;  feeble  and  shallow  men,  who,  having  spent  their 
Kttle  force  in  resisting  the  progress  of  reform,  find  them- 
selves at  length  compelled  to  yield  ;  and  then,  so  soon  as 
they  have  exhausted  the  artifices  of  their  petty  schemes, 
and,  by  their  tardy  and  ungraceful  concessions,  have  sown 
the  seed  of  future  disaffection,  they  turn  upon  the  age  by 
which  they  have  been  baffled;  they  mourn  ov6r  the  dege- 
neracy of  mankind  ;  they  lament  the  decay  of  public  spirit; 
and  they  weep  for  the  fate  of  a  people,  who  have  been 
so  regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  tam- 
per with  a  constitution  already  hoary  with  the  prescription 
of  centuries. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  reign  of  George  III.  will 
easily  understand  the  immense  advantage  of  having  a  man 

^  The  effect  which  Barkers  profound  yiews  produced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where,  however,  few  men  were  able  to  understand  them  in  their 
full  extent,  is  described  by  Dr.  Hay,  who  was  present  at  one  of  his  mat 

Speeches :  which,  he  says,  "  seemed  a  kind  of  new  political  philoeophy." 
wrh^i  Carre^pondn  vol.  i.  p.  103.  Compare  a  letter  from  Lee,  written  m  the 
same  year,  1766,  in  For$Ur's  Life  of  Ool<Ura%th^  vol.  ii.  pp.  38,  39;  and  in 
Bu7ibury*t  Correspond,  of  Hammer^  p.  468. 
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like  Burke  to  oppose  these  miserable  delusions  ;  delusions 
which  have  been  fatal  to  many  countries,  and  have  more 
than  once  almost  ruined  our  own.^^  They  will  also  un- 
derstand that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  king,  this  great  states- 
man was,  at  best,  but  an  eloquent  declaimer,  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  category  with  Fox  and  Chatham ;  all  three  in- 
genious men,  but  unsafe,  unsteady,  quite  unfit  for  weighty 
concerns,  and  by  no  means  calculated  for  so  exalted  an 
honour  as  admission  into  the  royal  councils.  In  point  of 
fact,  during  the  thirty  years  Burke  was  engaged  in  public 
life,  he  never  once  held  an  office  in  the  cabinet  f^^  and 
the  only  occasions  on  which  he  occupied  even  a  subordi- 
nate post,  were  in  those  very  short  intervals  when  the 
fluctuations  of  politics  compelled  the  appointment  of  a 
liberal  ministry. 

Indeed,  the  part  taken  by  Burke  in  public  affairs  must 
have  been  very  galling  to  a  king  who  thought  every  thing 
good  that  was  old,  and  every  thing  right  that  was  esta- 
blished.^'^ For,  so  far  was  this  remarkable  man  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  that  there  are  few  of  the  great  mea- 
sures of  the  present  generation  which  he  did  not  anticipate 

***  Burke  was  never  weary  of  attacking  the  common  argument,  that,  be- 
cause a  country  has  long  flourished  under  some  particular  custom,  therefore 
the  custom  must  be  go^.  See  an  admirable  instance  of  this  in  his  speech, 
on  the  power  of  the  attorney- general  to  file  informations  ex  officio;  where  he 
likens  such  reasouers  to  the  &ther  of  Scriblerus,  who  ''  yeuerated  the  rust 
and  canker  which  exalted  a  brazen  pot-lid  into  the  shield  of  a  hero."  He 
adds :  "  But,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  time  during  which  this  power  existed, 
is  the  time  during  which  monarchy  most  flourished :  and  what,  then,  can 
no  two  things  subsist  together  but  as  cause  and  effect  ?  May  not  a  man 
have  enjoyed  better  health  during  the  time  that  He  walked  with  an  oaken 
stick,  than  afterwards,  when  he  changed  it  for  a  cane,  without  s apposing, 
like  the  Druids,  that  there  are  occult  virtues  in  oak,  and  that  the  stick  and 
the  health  were  cause  and  effect  T  FarL  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  1190, 1191. 

"•  This,  as  Mr.  Cooke  truly  says,  is  an  instance  of  aristocratic  prejudice ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  hint  from  George  III.  would  have  remecued  the 
shameful  neglect.  Cookers  Hia,  of  Party y  vol.  iii.  pp.  277,  278. 

*^  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  Oeom  III.  must  have  been  offended  by 
such  sentiments  as  these :  '*  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  against  disturbing  the  public  repose  ;  I  like  a  clamour  whenever  there 
is  an  abuse.  The  fire-beU  at  midnignt  disturbs  your  sleep,  but  it  keeps  you 
from  being  burnt  in  your  bed.  The  hue  and  cry  alarms  the  county,  but 
preserves  all  the  property  of  the  province."  Burke*s  speech  on  Prosecutions 
forLibelSy  in  1771,  in  Pari.  Hi$t*  vol.  xvii.  p.  64. 
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<^  an<i  zealously  defend.  Not  only  did  he  attack  the  absurd 
laws  against  forestalling  and  regrating,^^  but,  by  advo- 
cating the  freedom  of  trade,  he  struck  at  the  root  of  all 
similar  prohibitions.^^^  He  supported  those  just  claims  of 
the  Catholics,^^®  which,  during  his  lifetime,  were  obsti- 
nately refused  ;  but  which  were  conceded,  many  years 
after  his  death,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  inte- 
grity of  the  empire.  He  supported  the  petition  of  the 
Dissenters,  that  they  might  be  relieved  from  the  restric- 
tions to  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
they  were  subjected.^^  Into  other  departments  of  politics 
he  carried  the  same  spiiit.  He  opposed  the  cruel  laws 
against  insolvents,^^^  by  which,  in  the  time  of  George  III., 
our  statute-book  was  still  defaced ;  and  he  vainly  at- 
tempted to  soften  the  penal  code,^^  the  increasing  severity 
of  which  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  bad  reign.^^ 
He  wished  to  abolish  the  old  plan  of  enlisting  soldiers  for 

*»^  He  moved  their  repe;il.  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  1169.  Even  Lord 
Ohathain  issued,  in  17b'G,  a  proclamation  against  forestallers  and  reorraters, 
very  much  to  the  admiration  of  Loid  Mahon,  who  says,  **Lord  Chatham 
acted  with  characteristic  energy."  MahorCs  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  v.  p.  166. 
More  than  thirty  years  later,  and  after  Burke's  death.  Lord  Kenyon,  then 
chief-justice,  eulogized  these  preposterous  laws.  HcUand's  Mem,  of  the  Whig 
Party,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  Com  are  Adolphus^s  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  vii.  p.  406; 
and  (JochhirrCi  Memorials  of  his  Time,  Edinb.  1856,  p.  73. 

*"  '*  That  liberality  in  the  commercial  system,  which,  I  trust,  will  one 
day  be  adopted,"  Burkes  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  And,  in  his  letter  to  Burgh 
(Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  409),  '*  But  that  to  which  I  attached  myself  the  most  par- 
ticularly, was  to  fix  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  in  all  the  ports  of  these 
islands,  as  founded  in  justice,  and  beneficial  to  the  whole  ;  but  principally 
to  this,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power." 

»•  Priors  Life  of  Burke,  p.  467  ;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  263  271, 637- 
561,  vol.  ii.  pp.  431-447  He  refutes  (vol.  i.  p.  548)  the  notion  that  the  coro- 
nation-oath was  intended  to  bind  the  crown  in  its  legislative  capacity.  Com- 
pare Mem  of  Mackintosh^  voL  i.  pp.  170,  171,  with  BiULr's  Reminiscences^ 
vol.  i.  p.  134. 

«»  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  435,  436,  vol.  xx.  p.  306.  See  also  Burke's 
Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  pn.  17,  18  :  and  Prior  s  Life  of  Burke^  p.  143. 

*•»  Burkes  ^Vorks,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  26*2,  part  of  his  speech  at  Bristol. 

««  Priors  Life  of  Burke,  p.  317.  See  also  his  aamirable  remarks,  in 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p  417 ;  and  his  speech,  in  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  146 

*»  On  this  increasing  cruelty  of  the  English  laws,  compare  Parr '«  Works^ 
vol.  iv  pp.  150,  251),  with  ParL  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  271,  vol  xxiv.  p.  1222, 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  1057,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  143 ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  execution  of 
them,  see  Life  of  Romilly,  by  Hivnself^  vol.  i.  p.  66 ;  and  Alison's  Hist,  of 
Ewrope,  vol.  ix.  p.  620. 
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life  f^  a  barbarous  and  impolitic  practice,  as  the  English 
legislature  began  to  perceive  several  years  later.^^  He 
attacked  the  slave-trade  f^  which,  being  an  ancient  usage, 
the  king  wished  to  preserve,  as  part  of  tiie  British  couati- 
tution.^^^  He  refuted,^^  but,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  age,  was  unable  to  subvert,  the  dangerous  power  exer- 
cised by  the  judges,  who,  in  criminal  prosecutions  for  libel, 
confined  the  jury  to  the  mere  question  of  publication;  thus 
taking  ihe  real  issue  into  their  own  hands,  and  making 
themselves  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  those  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  placed  at  their  bar.^^  And,  what 
many  will  think  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  he  was  the 
first  in  that  long  line  of  financial  reformers,  to  whom  we 
are  deeply  indebted.^^^  Notwithstanding  the  diflSculties 
thrown  in  his  way,  he  carried  through  parliament  a  series 
of  bills,  by  which  several  useless  places  were  entirely  abo- 

^  In  one  short  speech  {Pari.  HiM.  vol.  xx.  pp.  160, 151),  he  has  almost 
exhausted  the  arguineucs  against  eulistmeut  for  life. 

*»  In  lteC>6,  that  is  uiue  years  after  the  death  of  Burke,  parliament  first 
authorized  eulistmeut  for  a  term  of  years.  See  an  account  of  the  debates  in 
AluorCs  IL  s.,  of  Europe,  vol.  viL  pp.  38U-3y  1.  Compare  Nichols's  Illustrations 
of  the  EigMienUi  C<Mturi/,  vol.  v.  p.  476 ;  and  HoUaruTs  Mem.  of  the  Whig 
Party ^  vol.  li.  p.  1 1(5. 

*«  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  316;  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  602,  vol.  xxviii. 
pp.  69,  96;  and  Life  of  Wiiberforce^  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  171,  contain  evidence  of 
nis  animosity  against  the  slave-tnile,  and  a  more  th.ni  sufficient  answer  to 
the  ili-uatured,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  ignomnt,  remark  about  Burke,  in 
the  Duke  of  BuckinqhanCs  Mim.  of  (George  HI,  voL  i.  p.  350. 

*»'  On  tne  respect  which  George  111-  felt  for  the  slave  tr.ide,  see  note  259 
to  this  chapter.  I  might  tilso  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  Lord  Brougham : 
'*  The  court  was  decidedly  against  abolition.  George  III.  always  regarded 
the  question  with  abhorrence,  as  savouring  of  innovation."  Brou-jkinCs  iStates- 
men^  vol.  ii.  p.  104.     Compare  Combers  North  America,  vol  i.  p.  332. 

**  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  490-496;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  44-65, 
a  very  able  speech,  delivered  in  1771.  Compare  a  letter  to  Dowdeswell,  in 
Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  252. 

**  The  arguments  of  Burke  anticipated,  by  more  than  twenty  years, 
Fox*s  celebrated  Libel  Bill,  which  w^is  not  passed  till  1792 ;  although,  in 
1752,  juries  had  begun,  in  spite  of  the  judge:^,  to  return  general  verdicts  on 
the  merits.  See  CampbeWs  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  pp.  2:38,  243, 34i-:}46.  vol.  vi. 
p.  210;  and  Meger,  ImiitvJtions  Judiciaires^  vol.  li.  pp.  204,  205,  Paris,  1823. 

**<'  Mr.  Farr,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  stiitistics  of  the  civil  service  (in 
Journal  of  tSlatist.  tSoc.  vol.  xii.  pp.  103-125),  calls  Burke  *'one  of  the  tirst 
and  ablest  tinancial  ix;formers  in  parliament.'*  p.  104.  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  first,  but  the  first.  He  was  the  first  man 
who  laid  before  parliament  a  general  and  systematic  scheme  for  diminisliing 
the  expenses  of  government;  and  his  preliminary  speech  on  that  occasion  is 
cue  of  the  finest  of  all  his  compositions. 
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lished,  and,  in  the  single  oflSce  of  paymaster-general,  a 
saving  effected  to  the  country  of  25,000/.  a  year.®^^ 

These  things  alone  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  ani- 
mosity of  a  prince,  whose  boast  it  was,  that  he  would  be- 
queath the  government  to  his  successor  in  the  same  state 
as  that  in  which  he  had  received  it.  There  was,  however, 
another  circumstance  by  which  the  royal  feelings  were 
still  further  wounded.  The  determination  of  the  king  to 
oppress  the  Americans  was  so  notorious,  that,  when  the 
war  actually  broke  out,  it  was  called  "the  king's  war;" 
and  those  who  opposed  it  were  regarded  as  the  personal 
enemies  of  their  sovereign.^^^  In  this,  however,  as  in  all 
other  questions,  the  conduct  of  Burke  was  governed,  not 
by  traditions  and  principles,  such  as  George  III.  cherished, 
but  by  large  views  of  general  expediency.  Burke,  in 
forming  his  opinions  respecting  this  disgraceful  contest, 
refused  to  be  guided  by  arguments  respecting  the  right  of 
either  party.^^^  He  would  not  enter  into  any  discussion, 
as  to  whether  a  mother-country  has  the  right  to  tax  her 
colonies,  or  whether  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  tax  them- 

»"  Prior^s  Life  of  Bwrke^  pp.  206,  234.  See  also,  on  the  retrenchments 
he  effected,  Sitikair^t  Hist,  of  the  Reventu^  vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  86 ;  Bwrke'M  Cor- 
regpond.  vol.  iii.  p.  14;  and  Bisaet^s  Life  of  Burke,  voL  ii.  pp.  57-60. 

>"  In  1778,  Lord  Rockingham  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  **  Instead  of 
calling  the  war,  the  war  of  parliament,  or  of  the  people,  it  was  called  the 
king's  war,  his  majesty's  favourite  war."  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xix.  p.  867.  Com- 
pare Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party y  vol.  iii.  p.  236,  with  the  pungent  remarks  in 
WalpoU^s  Qeorge  III,  vol.  iv.  p.  114.  KichoUs  (RecollectuniM,  vol.  L  p.  36) 
says  :  '^  The  war  was  considered  as  the  war  of  the  king  personally.  Those 
who  supported  it  were  called  the  king's  friends;  while  those  who  wished  the 
country  to  pause,  and  reconsider  the  propriety  of  persevering  in  the  contest, 
were  branded  as  disloyal.'* 

***  ''  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinction  of  rights,  nor  attempting 
to  mark  their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinc- 
tions; I  hate  the  very  sound  of  them  "  Speech  on  American  taxation  in  1774^ 
in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  In  1776  (vol.  i.  p.  192) :  "But  my  consider- 
ation is  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question.'* 
At  p.  183 :  we  should  act  in  regard  to  America,  not  '*  according  to  abstract 
ideas  of  right,  by  no  means  according  to  mere  general  theories  of  govern- 
ment; the  resort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in  our  present  situation,  no  better 
than  arrant  trifling."  In  one  of  his  earliest  political  pamphlets,  written  in 
1769,  he  says,  that  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  America  "  are  con- 
clusive ;  conclusive  as  to  right ;  but  the  very  reverse  as  to  policy  and  prac- 
tice." vol.  i.  p.  112.  Compare  a  letter,  written  in  1776,  in  Burke's  Corre- 
spond, vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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selves.  Such  points  he  left  to  be  mooted  by  those  poli- 
ticians who,  pretending  to  be  guided  by  principles,  are,  in 
reality,  subjugated  by  prejudice.^^*  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  content  to  compare  the  cost  with  the  gain.  It  was 
enough  for  Burke,  that,  considering  the  power  of  our 
American  colonies,  considering  their  distance  from  us,  and 
considering  the  probability  of  their  being  aided  by  France, 
it  was  not  advisable  to  exercise  the  power;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  idle  to  talk  of  the  right.  Hence  he  opposed  the 
taxation  of  America,  not  because  it  was  unprecedented, 
but  because  it  was  inexpedient.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
he  likewise  opposed  the  Boston-Port  Bill,  and  that  shame- 
ful bill,  to  forbid  all  intercourse  with  America,  which  was 
not  inaptly  called  the  starvation  plan ;  violent  measures, 
by  which  the  king  hoped  to  curb  the  colonies,  and  break 
the  spirit  of  those  noble  men,  whom  he  hated  even  more 
than  he  feared.^^* 

It  is  certainly  no  faint  characteristic  of  those  times, 
that  a  man  Uke  Burke,  who  dedicated  to  politics  abilities 
equal  to  far  nobler  things,  should,  during  thirty  years, 
have  received  from  his  prince  neither  favour  nor  reward. 
But  George  III.  was  a  king,  whose  delight  it  was  to  raise 
the  humble  and  exalt  the  meek.  His  reign,  indeed,  was 
the  golden  age  of  successful  mediocrity;  an  age  in  which 
little  men  were  favoured,  and  great  men  depressed ;  when 
Addington  was  cherished  as  a  statesman,  and  Beattie  pen- 

• 

"*  In  1766,  Qeorge  III.  writes  to  Lord  Rockingham  (Albemarie*8  Rock- 
ingham^  vol.  i.  pp.  271,  272):  '*  Talbot  is  as  risht  as  I  can  desire,  in  the 
stamp  act;  strong  for  our  declaring  our  right,  out  willing  to  repeal  !*'  In 
other  words,  willuig  to  offend  the  Americans,  by  a  speculative  assertion  of 
au  abstract  right,  but  careful  to  forego  the  advantage  which  that  right  might 
produce. 

*^  The  intense  hatred  with  which  George  III.  regarded  the  Americans, 
was  so  natural  to  such  a  mind  as  his,  that  one  can  haraly  blame  his  constant 
exhibition  of  it  during  the  time  that  the  struggle  was  actually  impending. 
But  what  is  truly  disgraceful  is,  that,  after  the  war  was  over,  he  display&i 
this  rancour  on  an  occasion  when,  of  all  others,  he  was  bound  to  suppress 
it.  In  1786,  Jefferson  and  Adams  were  in  England  officially,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  the  king,  made  their  appearance  at  court.  So  r^ard- 
less,  however,  was  George  III.  of  the  common  decencies  of  his  station,  that 
he  treated  these  eminent  men  with  marked  incivility,  although  they  were 
then  paying  their  respects  to  him  in  his  own  palace.  See  Tucker's  Life  of 
Jefferson^  vol.  i.  p.  220 ;  and  Mem.  and  Cwrresp,  ofJ^erwi^  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
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sioned  as  a  philosopher ;  and  when,  in  all  the  walks  of 
public  life,  the  first  conditions  of  promotion  were,  to  fawn 
upon  ancient  prejudices,  and  support  established  abuses. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  politi- 
cians is  highly  instructive  ;  but  the  circumstances  which 
followed,  though  extremely  painful,  have  a  still  deeper  in- 
terest, and  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  whose 
habits  of  mind  lead  them  to  study  the  intellectual  peculi- 
arities of  great  men. 

For,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  his  nearest  relations 
are  no  more,  it  would  be  aifectation  to  deny  that  Burke, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  fell  into  a  state  of 
complete  hallucination.  When  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  his  mind,  already  fainting  under  the  weight  of 
incessant  labour,  could  not  support  the  contemplation  of 
an  event  so  unprecedented,  so  appaUing,  and  threatening 
results  of  such  frightful  magnitude.  And,  when  the  crimes 
of  that  great  revolution,  instead  of  diminishing,  continued 
to  increase,  then  it  was  that  the  feelings  of  Burke  finally 
mastered  his  reason  ;  the  balance  tottered ;  the  propor- 
tions of  that  gigantic  intellect  were  disturbed.  From  this 
moment,  his  sympathy  with  present  suffering  was  so  in- 
tense, that  he  lost  all  memory  of  the  tyranny  by  which 
the  sufferings  were  provoked.  His  mind,  once  so  steady, 
so  little  swayed  by  prejudice  and  passion,  reeled  under 
the  pressure  of  events  which  turned  the  brains  of  thou- 
sands.^^^  And  whoever  will  compare  the  spirit  of  his  latest 
works  with  the  dates  of  their  publication,  will  see  how 
this  melancholy  change  was  aggravated  by  that  bitter  be- 
reavement, from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  which  alone 

"»•  All  great  revolutions  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  insanity,  sis 
long  as  they  last,  and  probably  for  some  time  afterwards;  but  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  the  French  revolution  stands  alone  in  the  number  of  its  vic- 
tims. Ou  the  horrible,  but  curious  subject  of  madness,  caused  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  events  which  occurred  in  Franco  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, compare  Prichard  on  Inaanity  in  rclaticn  to  Jurisprudence^  1S42,  p.  90; 
his  Treatiss  on  Insanity,  1836,  pp.  161,  183,  230,  339 ;  Eaquird,  Maladies 
Mentales,  vol.  i.  pp  43  53,  64,  66,  211,  447,  vol.  ii.  pp.  193,  726;  Ftuchters- 
leben's  Medical  Payckdogyy  p.  264 ;  Oeorget,  de  la  FUie^  p.  156 ;  Pvndy  TraitS 
sur  r Alienation  Mentaleypp,  30,  108,  109,  177,  178,  186,  207,  216,  267,  349, 
392, 467,  481 ;  Alison's  Bxst,  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 
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was  suflScient  to  prostrate  the  understanding  of  one  in 
whom  the  severity  of  the  reason  was  so  tempered,  so 
nicely  poised,  by  the  warmth  of  the  affections.  Never, 
indeed,  can  there  be  forgotten  those  touching,  those  ex- 
quisite allusions  to  the  death  of  that  only  son,  who  was 
the  joy  of  his  soul,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  to  whom 
he  fondly  hoped  to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  im- 
perishable name.  Never  can  we  forget  that  image  of 
desolation,  under  which  the  noble  old  man  figured  his 
immeasurable  grief.  "  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They 
who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me,  have  gone  before  me. 
They  who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the 

place  of  ancestors The  storm  has  gone  over  me, 

and  I  he  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurri- 
cane has  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
honours ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on 
the  earth.^'3i7 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  displaying  a  morbid  curiosity,  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  veil,  and  trace  the  decay  of  so  mighty 
a  mind.^^^  Indeed,  in  all  such  cases,  most  of  the  evidence 
perishes  ;  for  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  infirmities  of  a  great  man,  are  not  those 
who  most  love  to  relate  them.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the 
change  was  fiist  clearly  seen  immediately  after  the  break- 
ing-out of  the  French  Revolution ;  that  it  was  aggravated 
by  the  death  of  his  son ;  and  that  it  became  progressively 
worse  till  death  closed  the  scene.^^^     In  his  Reflections  on 

"'  Burke's  Worhsy  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

»"  Tue  earliest  uumistakeable  instances  of  those  violent  outbreaks  which 
showed  the  presence  of  disease,  were  iu  the  debates  on  the  regency  bill,  in 
February  1789,  when  Sir  Richard  Uill,  with  brutal  candour,  hinted  at 
Burke's  madness,  even  iu  his  presence.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvii  p.  1249.  Com- 
pare a  letter  from  Sir  William  Young,  iu  Buckingham  s  Mem.  of  Oeorge  IlL 
1853,  Vol.  ii.  p.  73 :  **  Burke  finished  his  wild  speech  in  a  manner  next  to 
madness."  This  was  iu  December  1788 ;  and,  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
it  became  every  year  more  evident  that  his  intellect  was  disordered.  See  a 
melancholy  description  of  him  in  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Currie  iu  1792  [Life 
of  Curriey  vol.  ii.  p.  160) ;  and,  above  all,  see  his  own  incoherent  letter,  in 
1796,  iu  nis  CorrespoTid,  with  Laurence,  p.  67. 

*^'  His  son  died  in  August  1794  {Burke's  CorrespoTid,  vol.  iv.  p.  224) ;  and 
his  most  violeut  works  were  written  between  that  period  and  his  own  death, 
in  July  1797. 
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the  French  Revolution ;  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of 
the  A  Hies ;  in  his  Letter  to  Elliot ;  in  his  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord;  and  in  his  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peacey  we  may 
note  the  consecutive  steps  of  an  increasing,  and  at  length 
an  uncontrollable,  violence.  To  the  single  principle  of 
hatred  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  sacrificed  his  oldest 
associations  and  his  dearest  friends.  Fox,  as  is  well  known, 
always  looked  up  to  Barke  as  to  a  master,  from  whose  lips 
he  had  gathered  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom.^^  Burke, 
on  his  side,  fully  recognized  the  vast  abilities  of  his  friend, 
and  loved  him  for  that  affectionate  disposition,  and  for 
those  winning  manners,  which,  it  has  often  been  said,  none 
who  saw  them  could  ever  resist.  But  now,  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  a  personal  quarrel,  this  long  inti- 
macy^^  was  rudely  severed.  Because  Fox  would  not 
abandon  that  love  of  popular  liberty  which  they  had  long 
cherished  in  common,  Burke,  publicly,  and  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  declared  that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end; 
for  that  he  would  never  more  hold  communion  with  a  man 
who  lent  his  support  to  the  French  people.^^  At  the 
same  time,  and  indeed  the  very  evening  on  which  this 
occurred,  Burke,  who  had  hitherto  been  remarkable  for 
the  courtesy  of  his  manners,^^  deliberately  insulted  an- 
other of  his  friends,  who  was  taking  him  home  in  his  car- 
riage ;  and,  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement,  insisted  on 
being  immediately  set  down,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

«•  "  This  disciple,  as  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  himself."  Brougham's 
Statesmen^  vol.  i.  p.  218.  In  1791,  Fox  said,  that  Burke  "  had  taught  him 
every  thing  he  knew  in  politics. "  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  379.  See  also 
Adolphuss  Hist  of  George  III.  vol.  iv.  pp.  472,  610 ;  and  a  letter  from  Fox 
to  Parr,  in  Parr's  Worksy  vol.  vii.  p.  287. 

«*»  It  had  begun  in  1766,  when  Fox  was  only  seventeen.  RvMdVs  Mem. 
of  FoXy  vol.  \  p.  26. 

«"  On  this  painful  rupture,  compare  with  the  Parliamentary  Histo^i 
Holland: s  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party ^  vol.  L  pp.  10, 11 ;  Prior's  Life  of  Burke^ 
pp.  376-379 ;  Tomline's  Life  of  PiUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  386-395.  The  complete 
change  in  Burke's  feelings  towards  his  old  friena  also  appears  in  a  veiy  ip- 
temperste  letter,  written  to  Dr.  Laurence  in  1797.  Burke's  Correspond,  viih 
Laurence,  p.  152.     Compare  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  67-bO,  84-90, 109. 

»*  Which  used  to  be  contrasted  with  the  bluntness  of  Johnson;  these 
eminent  men  being  the  two  best  talkers  of  their  time.  See  Bisset's  Life  of 
Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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in  a  pouring  rain,  because  he  could  not,  he  said,  remain 
seated  by  a  "  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the 
French/'32* 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  this  mania 
of  hostility  was  solely  directed  against  the  criminal  part  of 
the  French  people.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  that  or  in  any 
other  age,  to  find  two  men  of  more  active,  or  indeed  enthu- 
siastic benevolence,  than  Condorcet  and  La  Fayette.  Be- 
sides this,  Condorcet  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  his  time,  and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  genius  is 
honoured  among  us.^^  La  Fayette  was  no  doubt  inferior 
to  Condorcet  in  point  of  ability ;  but  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Washington,  on  whose  conduct  he  modelled  his 
own,^2*  and  by  whose  side  he  had  fought  for  the  liberties 
of  America:  his  integrity  was,  and  still  is,  unsullied;  and 
his  character  had  a  chivalrous  and  noble  turn,  which 
Burke,  in  his  better  days,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
admire.^^7  Both,  however,  were  natives  of  that  hated 
country  whose  liberties  they  vainly  attempted  to  achieve. 

«*  Rogers'a  Introduction  to  Bwrhe'%  Works,  p.  xliv. ;  Friar's  Life  of  Burke, 
p.  384. 

'^  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  melancholy  death  of  this  re- 
markable man,  iu  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  viii.  pp.  76-60 ;  and  a 
contemporary  relation  in  M^isset-Fathay,  Vie  de  Bousseau,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42-47. 

"**  This  is  the  honourable  testimony  of  a  political  opponent ;  who  says, 
that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Apsembly  '*  La  Fayette  se  couforma  k  la 
conduite  de  Washington,  qu*il  avait  pris  pour  modMe."  Cassagnac,  RSvolu" 
Hon  Franfaise,  voL  iii.  pp.  370,  371.  Compare  the  grudging  admission  of 
his  enemy  Bouill6,  Mhfi.  de  BouiUS,  vol.  i.  p.  125 ;  and  for  proofs  of  the 
affectionate  intimacy  between  Washington  and  La  Fayette,  see  Mim.  de  La^ 
fat/ette,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  21,  29,  44,  56,  83,  92,  111,  165,  197,  204,  395,  voL  ii. 
p.  123. 

*"  The  Buke  of  Bedford,  no  bad  judge  of  character,  said  in  1794,  that 
La  Fayette's  "  whole  life  was  an  illustration  of  truth,  disinterestedness,  and 
honour."  Farl.  Hist,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  664.  So,  too,  the  contiuuator  of  Sis- 
mondi  (Hist,  des  Francais,  vol  xxx.  p.  355),  **  La  Fayette,  le  chevalier  de 
la  Hbert6  d'Am^rique ; '  and  Lamartine  (Hist,  des  Oirondins,  vol  iii.  p.  200), 
''Martyr  de  la  libei-tl  aprte  en  avoir  6t6  le  h6rus."  8^ur,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  gives  some  account  of  his  noble  character, 
as  it  appeared  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen.  Mhn.  de  Segur,  vol.  i. 
pp.  106,  107.  Forty  years  later,  Lady  Morgan  met  him  in  France;  and 
what  she  relates  shows  how  little  he  had  changed,  and  how  simple  his  tastes 
and  the  habits  of  his  mind  still  were.  Morgan's  Pranoe,  vol.  iL  pp  285-312. 
Other  notices,  from  personal  knowledge,  will  be  found  in  JAje  of  BMOoe, 
▼oL  ii.  p.  178 ;  and  in  Trotter's  Mem,  of  Fox,  pp.  319  seq. 
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Oil  this  account,  Burke  declared  Condorcet  to  be  guilty  of 
"  impious  sophistry  ;"^^^  to  be  a  "  fanatic  atheist,  and 
furious  democratic  republican  ;"^^®  and  to  be  capable  of 
"  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest  and  most  determined 
villanies/'^^  As  to  La  Fayette,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  mitigate  the  cruel  treatment  he  was  receiving 
from  the  Prussian  government,  Burke  not  only  opposed 
the  motion  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  took  the  opportunity  of  grossly  insulting  the 
unfortunate  captive,  who  was  then  languishing  in  a  dun- 
geon.^^  So  dead  had  he  become  on  this  subject,  even  to 
the  common  instincts  of  our  nature,  that,  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  he  could  find  no  better  way  of  .speaking  of 
this  injured  and  high-souled  man,  than  by  calling  him  a 
ruflSan :  "  I  would  not,"  says  Burke, — "  I  would  not  debase 
my  humanity  by  supporting  an  application  in  behalf  of 
such  a  horrid  ruflSan."^^^ 

As  to  France  itself,  it  is  "  Cannibal  Castle  ;"^^  it  is 
"  the  republic  of  assassins  ;"^^  it  is  "  a  hell  f^^  its  go- 
vernment is  composed  of  "the  dirtiest,  lowest,  most  frau- 
dulent, most  knavish,  of  chicaners  ;"^^  its  National  As- 

"•  "  The  impious  sophistry  of  Condorcet."  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord^  in 
Burkes  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

"»  Thoughte  on  French  Affairs,  in  Burke*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  674. 

'^  '*  Ouudoi'cet  (though  no  marquis,  as  he  styled  himself  before  the  Re- 
volution) is  a  man  of  another  sort  of  bii-th,  fashion,  and  occupation  from 
Btissot ;  but  in  every  principle  and  every  disposition,  to  the  lowest  as  weU 
as  the  highest  and  most  deteimined  villanies,  fully  his  equal.*'  TAoufflts  on 
French  Affairs,  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  679. 

**»  **t3roaning  under  the  most  oppressive  cruelty  in  the  dungeons  of 
Magdeburg."  Belsham's  Hist,  of  Great  Brit.  vol.  ix.  p.  161.  See  the  afflict- 
ing details  of  his  sufferings,  in  Mem,  de  LafayeUe,  vqI.  i.  p.  47J»,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  76,  77,  78,  80,  91,  92 ;  and  on  the  noble  equanimity  with  which  he  bore 
them,  see  De  StaU,  R%v,  Fran^oise,  Paris,  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

^  It  is  hardly  credible  that  such  language  should  nave  l)eeu  applied  to 
a  man  like  La  Fayette ;  but  I  have  copied  it  from  the  PaiHame^itary  History ^ 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  61,  and  from  Addphus,  vol.  v.  p.  693.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  in  Adolphus  the  expression  is  ''  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity ;" 
but  in  the  Pad.  Hist,,  **  I  would  not  debauch  my  humanity."  But  both 
authorities  are  agi-eed  as  to  the  term  "  hoirid  ruffian"  being  used  by  Burke. 
Compare  Burkes  Correspondence  with  Laurence,  pp.  91,  99. 

*"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.  In  every  instance  I  quote  the  precise 
words  employed  by  Burke. 

»*  lOid.  vol.  ii.  p.  279 

»»  Burke's  speech,  in  Pari,  Hist,  vol,  xxxi.  p.  379. 

«•  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 
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sembly  are  "  miscreants  ;''^^  its  people  are  "  an  allied 
army  of  Amazonian  and  male  cannibal  Parisians  ;"^^  they 
are  "  a  nation  of  murderers  ;"^^  they  are  "  the  basest  of 
mankind  ;"^^  they  are  "  murderous  atheists  '"^^  they  are 
**  a  gang  of  robbers  "^^  they  are  **  the  prostitute  outcasts 
of  mankind  ;"^^  they  are  "  a  desperate  gang  of  plunder- 
ers, murderers,  tyrants,  and  atheists/'^^  To  make  the 
slightest  concessions  to  such  a  country  in  order  to  pre- 
serve peace,  is  oiFering  victims  "  on  the  altars  of  blas- 
phemed regicide  ;"^**^  even  to  enter  into  negotiations  is 
"  exposing  our  lazar  sores  at  the  door  of  every  proud  ser- 
vitor of  the  French  republic,  where  the  court-dogs  will  not 
deign  to  lick  them/'^**  When  our  ambassador  was  actu- 
ally in  Paris,  he  "  had  the  honour  of  passing  his  mornings 
in  respectful  attendance  at  the  office  of  a  regicide  petti- 
fogger ;"^^  and  we  were  taunted  with  having  sent  a  "  peer 
of  the  realm  to  the  scum  of  the  earth/'^*®  France  has  no 
longer  a  place  in  Europe  ;  it  is  expunged  from  the  map  ; 
its  very  name  should  be  forgotten.^*^  Why,  then,  need 
men  travel  in  it  ?  Why  need  our  children  learn  its  lan- 
guage ?  and  why  are  we  to  endanger  the  morals  of  our 
ambassadors  ?  who  can  hardly  fail  to  return  from  such  a 
land  with  their  principles  corrupted,  and  with  a  wish  to 
conspire  against  their  own  country.^^^ 

This  is  sad,  indeed,  from  such  a  man  as  Burke  once 
was  ;  but  what  remains,  shows  still  more  clearly  how  the 
associations  and  composition  of  his  mind  had  been  altered. 

"'  Burke's  Oorresp.  vol.  iii.  p.  140.         •*»  Burke's  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

"•  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  p.  115.  "•  Tbid.  p.  112. 

"»  Ibid.  p.  188.  "«  Ibid.  p.  435. 

»"  Ibid.  p.  646 ;  the  concluding  sentence  of  one  of  Burke's  speeches 
in  1793. 

»"  Ibid.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  426.  "»  Burkes  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

"•  Ibid.  p.  286.  »*'  Ibid.  p.  322.  "•  Ibid.  p.  318. 

"»  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  353,  vol.  xxx.  p.  390 ;  Adolphusy  vol.  iv. 
p.  467. 

»•  In  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  published  the  year  before  he  died, 
he  says,  "  These  ambassadors  may  easily  return  as  good  courtiers  as  they 
went :  but  can  they  ever  return  from  that  degrading  residence  loyal  and 
faithful  subjects;  or  with  any  true  affection  to  their  master,  or  true  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution,  religion^  or  laws  of  their  country  t    There  is 
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He  who,  with  humanity  not  less  than  with  wisdom,  had 
strenuously  laboured  to  prevent  the  American  war,  de- 
voted the  last  few  years  of  his  life  to  kindle  a  new  war, 
compared  to  which  that  with  America  was  a  light  and 
trivial  episode.  In  his  calmer  moments,  no  one  would 
have  more  willingly  recognized  that  the  opinions  preva- 
lent in  any  country  are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  that  country  had  been  placed.  But 
now  he  sought  to  alter  those  opinions  by  force.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  insisted  upon 
the  right,  and  indeed  upon  the  necessity,  of  compelling 
France  to  change  her  principles  ;^^  and,  at  a  later  period, 
he  blamed  the  allied  sovereigns  for  not  dictating  to  a 
great  people  the  government  they  ought  to  adopt.^^  Such 
was  the  havoc  circumstances  had  made  in  his  well-ordered 
intellect,  that  to  this  one  principle  he  sacrijBiced  every  consi- 
deration of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  expediency.  As  if  war, 
even  in  its  mildest  form,  were  not  suflSciently  hateful,  he 

great  danger  that  tbej  who  enter  smiling  into  this  Tiyphonian  cave,  vrill 
oome  out  of  it  sad  and  serious  conspirators ;  and  such  will  continue  as  long 
as  thej  live.'*  BurkeU  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  He  adds  in  the  same  work, 
p.  381,  ''Is  it  for  this  benefit  we  open  *  the  usual  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  V  Is  it  for  this  our  youth  of  both  sexes  are  to  form  themselves  by 
travel  f    Is  it  for  this  that  with  expense  and  pains  we  form  their  lisping 

in&nt  accents  to  the  language  of  France  f Let  it  be  remembered, 

that  no  young  man  can  go  to  any  part  of  Europe  without  taking  this  place 
of  pestilential  contagion  in  his  way ;  and,  whilst  the  less  active  part  of  the 
community  will  be  debauched  by  this  travel,  whilst  children  are  poisoned  at 
these  schools,  our  trade  will  put  the  finishing  hand  to  our  ruin.  No  factory 
will  be  settled  in  France,  that  will  not  become  a  club  of  complete  French 
Jacobins.  The  minds  of  young  men  of  that  description  wiU  receive  a  taint 
in  their  religion,  their  morals,  and  their  politics,  which  they  will  in  a  short 
time  commuuicate  to  the  whole  kingdom." 

"1  In  Ohervatwns  an  the  C<mduct  of  the  Minority y  1793,  he  says,  that 
during  four  years  he  had  wished  for  *'  a  general  war  against  jacobins  and 
jacobinism."  Burkes  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  611. 

**•  "  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  united  sovereigns  very  much  injured 
their  cause  by  admittiuff  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior 
arrangements  of  France?'  Heads  for  Consideration  on  the  Present  State  of 
Affairs,  written  in  November  1792,  in  Burke*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  683.  And 
that  he  knew  that  this  was  not  merely  a  question  of  destroying  a  faction, 
appears  from  the  observable  circumstance,  that  even  in  January  1^1  he 
wrote  to  Trevor  respecting  war,  '*  France  is  weak  indeed,  divided  and  de- 
ranged ;  but  Gk>d  knows,  when  the  things  came  to  be  tried,  whether  the 
invaders  would  not  find  that  their  enterprize  v>as  not  to  support  a  party y  btU 
to  oofiquer  a  kingdom,'*  Burke^s  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  184. 
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sought  to  give  to  it  that  character  of  a  crusade^^  which 
increasing  knowledge  had  long  since  banished ;  and  loudly 
proclaiming  that  the  contest  was  reUgious  rather  than 
temporal,  he  revived  old  prejudices  in  order  to  cause  fresh 
crimes.^**  He  also  declared  that  the  war  should  be  car- 
ried on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  that  we 
must  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  men  by  whom  the  Revolution  was  brought 
about.^^^  And,  as  if  these  things  were  not  enough,  he 
insisted  that  this,  the  most  awftil  of  all  wars,  being  begun, 
was  not  to  be  hurried  over ;  although  it  was  to  be  carried 
on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  reUgion,  and  the  resources 
of  civilized  men  were  to  be  quickened  by  the  ferocious 
passions  of  crusaders,  still  it  was  not  to  be  soon  ended ; 
it  was  to  be  durable  ;  it  must  have  permanence  ;  it  must, 
says  Burke,  in  the  spirit  of  a  burning  hatred,  be  protracted 
in  a  long  war  :  "  I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a  de- 
sire that  it  should  be  marked,  in  a  long  war/*^^® 

It  was  to  be  a  war  to  force  a  great  people  to  change 
their  government.  It  was  to  be  a  war  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  punishment.  It  was  also  to  be  a  religious  war. 
Finally,  it  was  to  be  a  long  war.  Was  there  ever  any 
other  man  who  wished  to  afflict  the  human  race  with  such 
extensive,  searching,  and  protracted  calamities  ?  Such 
cruel,  such  reckless,  and  yet  such  deUberate  opinions,  if 
they  issued  from  a  sane  mind,  would  immortalize  even  the 

"*  As  Lord  J.  RasseU  truly  calls  it,  Mem.  of  Fox^  vol.  iii.  p.  34.  See 
also  Schlosaer  i  EmhteerUh  Century^  yol.  ii.  p.  93,  vol.  v.  p.  109,  vol.  vi. 
p.  291 ;  NickolUa  HecoUectumSy  vol.  i.  p.  300;  Parr's  Worksj  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

"^  '*  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  delude  ourselves  about  the  true  state  of 
this  dreadful  contest.  It  is  a  religious  warV  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the 
Allies^  in  Burke's  Works^  yoL  i.  p.  600. 

"*  See  the  long  list  of  proscriptions  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  604. 
And  the  principle  of  revenge  is  again  advocated  in  a  letter  written  in  1793, 
in  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  183.  And  in  1794,  he  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  "the  war  must  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  vain  attempt 
of  raising  a  barrier  to  the  lawless  and  savage  power  of  France ;  but  must  be 
directed  to  the  only  rational  end  it  can  pursue ;  namely,  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  desperate  horde  which  gave  it  birth."  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxxi. 
p.  427. 

"•  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  In  this 
horrible  sentence,  perhaps  the  most  horrible  ever  penned  by  an  English 
politician,  the  italics  are  not  my  own ;  they  are  in  the  text. 
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most  obscure  statesman,  because  they  would  load  his  name 
with  imperishable  infamy.  For  where  can  we  find,  even 
among  the  most  ignorant  or  most  sanguinary  politicians, 
sentiments  like  these  ?  Yet  they  proceed  from  one  who, 
a  very  few  years  before,  was  the  most  eminent  political 
philosopher  England  has  ever  possessed.  To  us  it  is  only 
given  to  mourn  over  so  noble  a  wreck.  More  than  this 
no  one  should  do.  We  may  contemplate  with  reverence 
the  mighty  ruin ;  but  the  mysteries  of  its  decay  let  no 
man  presume  to  invade,  unless,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
greatest  of  our  masters,  he  can  tell  how  to  minister  to  a 
diseased  mind,  pluck  the  sorrows  which  are  rooted  in  the 
memory,  and  raze  out  the  troubles  that  are  written  in  the 
brain. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  so  painfiil  a  subject,  even 
though  we  descend  to  the  petty,  huckstering  politics  of  the 
English  court.  And  tnily,  the  history  of  the  treatment 
experienced  by  the  most  illustrious  of  our  politicians,  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  prince  under  whom  he  lived. 
While  Burke  was  consuming  his  life  in  great  public  ser- 
vices, labouring  to  reform  our  finances,  improve  our  laws, 
And  enlighten  our  commercial  policy, — while  he  was  occu- 
pied with  these  things,  the  king  regarded  him  with  cold- 
ness and  aversion.^^7  But  when  the  great  statesman 
degenei'ated  into  an  angry  brawler ;  when,  irritated  by 
disease,  he  made  it  the  sole  aim  of  his  declining  years  to 
kindle  a  deadly  war  between  the  two  first  countries  of 
Europe,  and  declared  that  to  this  barbarous  object  he 
would  sacrifice  all  other  questions  of  policy,  however  im- 
portant they  might  be  '^^ — then  it  was  that  a  perception 
of  his  vast  abilities  began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the 

••'  "  I  know,"  said  Burke,  in  one  of  those  magnificent  speeches  which 
mark  the  zenith  of  his  inteUect, — ''  I  know  the  map  of  England  as  well  as 
the  noble  lord,  or  as  any  other  person ;  and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take  is 
not  the  road  to  preferment."  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xvii  p.  1269. 

*^  See,  among  many  other  instances,  an  extraordinary  passage  on 
**  Jacobinism,"  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  which  should  be  compared  with  a 
letter  he  wrote  in  1792,  respecting  a  proposed  coalition  ministry.  Correspond, 
vol  iii.  pp.519,  520:  "But  my  advice  was,  that  as  a  foundation  of  the 
whole,  the  political  principle  must  be  settled  as  the  preliminary,  namely,  *  a 
total  hostility  to  the  French  system,  at  home  and  abroad.*  '^ 
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king.  Before  this,  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  cir- 
culate in  the  palace  even  a  whisper  of  his  merits.  Now, 
however,  in  the  successive,  and  eventually  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  his  powers,  he  had  fallen  almost  to  the  level  of 
the  royal  intellect ;  and  now  he  was  first  warmed  by  the 
beams  of  the  royal  favour.  Now  he  was  a  man  after  the 
king's  own  heart.^^®  Less  than  two  years  before  his  death, 
there  was  settled  upon  him,  at  the  express  desire  of 
George  III.,  two  considerable  pensions  ;^^  and  the  king 
even  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  in  order  that  the 
House  of  Lords  might  benefit  by  the  services  of  so  great 
a  counsellor.^^ 

This  digression  respecting  the  character  of  Burke  has 
been  longer  than  I  had  anticipated ;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  considered  unimportant ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
trinsic interest  of  the  subject,  it  illustrates  the  feelings  of 
George  III.  towards  great  men,  and  it  shows  what  the 
opinions  were  which  in  his  reign  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  hold.  In  the  sequel  of  this  work,  I  shall  trace  the  eifect 
of  such  opinions  upon  the  interests  of  the  country,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole ;  but  for  the  object  of  the  present 
Introduction,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  point  out  the  con- 
nexion in  one  or  two  more  of  those  prominent  instances, 
the  character  of  which  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Of  these  leading  and  conspicuous  events,  the  American 
war  was  the  earliest,  and  for  several  years  it  almost  en- 

^  The  earliest  evidence  I  have  met  with  ot  the  heart  of  George  III.  be- 
ginning to  open  towards  Burke  is  in  Au^nst  1791 :  see,  in  Burke*8  Corre- 
spoTideticey  vol.  iii.  p.  278,  an  exquisitelj  absurd  account  of  his  reception  at 
tne  levee.  Burke  must  have  been  fallen,  indeed,  before  he  could  write  Buch 
a  letter. 

•**  "Said  to  have  originated  in  the  express  wish  of  the  king."  Prior's 
Life  of  Burke,  p.  489.  Mr.  Prior  estimates  these  pensions  at  3700^.  a-year ; 
but  if  we  may  rely  on  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  sum  was  even  greater:  **  Mr.  Burke 
was  rewarded  with  two  pensions,  estimated  to  be  worth  40,000^."  NichoUs^s 
Recollections^  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Burke  was  sixty-five  ;  and  a  pension  of  3700^. 
a-year  would  not  be  worth  40,000^.,  as  the  tables  were  then  calculated.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Prior  is,  however,  confirmed  by  Wansey,  in  1794.  See 
Nichdss  Lit.  Anec.  of  the  Eight^Bntk  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

"1  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  460 ;  Nickois's  Lit.  Awe.  vol.  iii.  p.  81 ; 
BisseCs  Life  of  Burte^  vol.  ii.  p,  414. 
VOL.  I.  •    P  P 
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tirely  absorbed  the  attention  of  English  politicians.  In 
the  reign  of  Greorge  II.  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  by  taxing  the  colonies ;  which,  as  the 
Americans  were  totally  unrepresented  in  parliament,  was 
simply  a  proposition  to  tax  an  entire  people  without  even 
the  form  of  asking  their  consent.  This  scheme  of  public 
robbery  was  rejected  by  that  able  and  moderate  man  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  the  suggestion,  being 
generally  deemed  impracticable,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
seems,  indeed,  hardly  to  have  excited  attention.*^  But 
what  was  deemed  by  the  government  of  George  II.  to  be 
a  dangerous  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  government  of  George  III.  For  the  new 
king,  having  the  most  exalted  notion  of  his  own  authority, 
and  being,  from  his  miserable  education,  entirely  ignorant 
of  public  affairs,  thought  that  to  tax-  the  Americans  for 
the  benefit  of  the  EngUsh,  would  be  a  masterpiece  of  poUcy. 
When,  therefore,  the  old  idea  was  revived,  it  met  with  his 
cordial  acquiescence;  and  when  the  Americans  showed 
their  intention  of  resisting  this  monstrous  injustice,  he 
was  only  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  curb  their  unruly  will.  Nor  need  we  be 
surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  such  angry  feeUngs 
broke  out.  Indeed,  looking,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  de- 
spotic principles  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revo- 
lution, were  now  revived  at  the  English  court ;  and  look- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  at  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
colonists, — it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  struggle  between 
the  two  parties  ;  and  the  only  questions  were,  as  to  what 
form  the  contest  would  take,  and  towards  which  side  vic- 
tory was  most  likely  to  incUne.^® 

On  the  part  of  the  English  government,  no  time  was 

***  *'  It  had  been  proposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  raise  the  rcTenue  by 
imposing  taxes  on  America ;  but  that  minister,  who  could  foresee  bejond 
the  benefit  of  the  actual  moment,  declared  it  must  be  a  bolder  man  than 
himself  who  should  venture  on  such  an  e3n)edient."  Walpole's  George  IIL 
vol.  ii.  p.  70.  Compare  PhUlimore^s  Mem,  ofLyideUin^  vol.  ii.  p.  662;  Ban- 
croffs  American  Revolution^  voL  i.  p.  96 ;  Bdsham^i  Hiit.  cf  Great  Britain, 
vol.  V.  p.  102. 

**"  That  some  sort  of  rupture  was  unavoidable,  must,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  the  assertion  of  Horsce  Walpole^ 
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lost.  Five  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans  f^  and 
so  complete  had  been  the  change  in  political  affairs,  that 
not  the  least  difficulty  was  found  in  passing  a  measure 
which,  in  the  reign  of  George  IL,  no  minister  had  dared 
to  propose.  Formerly,  such  a  proposal,  if  made,  would 
certainly  have  been  rejected  ;  now  the  most  powerful  par- 
ties in  the  state  were  united  in  its  favour.  The  king,  on 
every  occasion,  paid  a  court  to  the  clergy,  to  which,  since 
the  death  of  Anne,  they  had  been  unaccustomed  ;  he  was, 
therefore,  sure  of  their  support,  and  they  zealously  aided 
him  in  every  attempt  to  oppress  the  colonies.^*^  The 
aristocracy,  a  few  leading  Whigs  alope  excepted,  were  on 
the  same  side,  and  looked  to  the  taxation  of  America  as 
a  means  of  lessening  their  own  contributions.^^  As  to 
George  III.,  his  feelmgs  on  the  subject  were  notorious;^®'' 

who  says  (Mem.  of  George  IL  vol.  i.  p.  397J  that  in  1754  he  predicted  the 
American  rebellion.  Walpole,  though  a  Keen  observer  of  the  surfiice  of 
society,  wa^  not  the  man  to  ^e  a  view  of  this  kind ;  unless,  as  is  hardly 
probable,  he  heard  an  opinion  to  that  effect  expressed  by  his  &ther.  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole  may  have  said  something  respecting  the  increasing  love 
of  liberty  in  the  colonies;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee  how  that 
love  would  be  fostered  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  government  of 
George  III. 

^  The  general  proposition  was  introduced  iu  1764;  the  bill  itself  early 
in  1765.  See  MahorCs  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  pp.  82,  85 ;  and  OrenviUe 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  373,  374.  On  the  complete  change  of  policy  which  this 
indicated,  see  Bro\tghanCs  PolU.  Pkilos.  part  iii.  p.  328. 

•"  The  correspondence  of  that  time  contains  ample  proof  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  dersy  against  the  Americans.  Even  in  1777,  Burke  wrote  to 
Fox:  "The  Tories  do  universally  think  their  power  and  consequence  in- 
volved in  the  success  of  this  American  business.  The  clergy  are  astonish- 
ingly warm  in  it ;  and  what  the  Tories  are  when  embodied  and  united  with 
their  natural  head,  the  crown,  and  animated  by  their  clergy,  no  man  knows 
better  than  yourself  "  Burke's  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  390.  Compare  Bishop  New- 
ton's Life  of  Himsdf,  pp.  134,  157. 

*"  *'  The  overbeEuring  aristocracy  desired  some  reduction  of  the  land-tax, 
at  the  expense  of  America."  Bancrofts  Hist,  of  the  American  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.  p.  414.  The  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  opposed  to  these 
violent  proceedings.  See,  on  this  contrast  between  the  landed  and  commer- 
cial interests,  a  letter  from  Lord  Shelburne,  in  1774,  and  another  from  Lord 
Camden,  in  1775,  }n  ChaJt\am  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  pp.  341, 401.  See  also  the 
speeches  of  Trecothick  and  Vyner,  in  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  507,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  1361. 

"^  It  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  king 
himself  suggested  the  taxation  of  America,  to  which  Grenville  at  first  ob- 
jected.   Compare  WraxalVs  Mem,  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112,  with 
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and  the  more  liberal  party  not  having  yet  recovered  from 
the  loss  of  power  consequent  on  the  death  of  Greorge  II., 
there  was  little  fear  of  difficulties  from  the  cabinet ;  it  being 
well  known  that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  prince^  whose 
first  object  was  to  keep  ministers  in  strict  dependence  on 
himself,  and  who,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  called  into 
office  such  weak  and  flexible  men  as  would  yield  unhesi- 
tating submission  to  his  wishes.^^ 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  there  followed  those 
events  which  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  combina- 
tion. Without  stopping  to  relate  details  which  are  known 
to  every  reader,  it  may  be  briefly  mentioned  that,  in  this 
new  state  of  things,  the  wise  and  forbearing  policy  of  the 
preceding  reign  was  set  at  naught,  and  the  national  coun- 
cils guided  by  rash  and  ignorant  men,  who  soon  brought 
the  greatest  disasters  upon  the  country,  and  within  a  few 
years  actually  dismembered  the  empire.  In  order  to  en- 
force the  monstrous  claim  of  taxing  a  whole  people  with- 
out their  consent,  there  was  waged  against  America  a 

NichoUs's  BecoUecti&nSy  vol.  L  pp.  205,  386.  This  may  have  been  merely 
a  rumour ;  but  it  is  quite  consisteut  with  every  thing  we  know  of  the  cha- 
racter of  George  III.,  and  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  doubt  as  to  his 
feelines  respecting  the  general  question.  It  is  certain  that  he  over-per- 
suaded Lora  North  to  engage  in  the  contest  with  America,  and  induced  that 
minister  to  go  to  war,  and  to  continue  it  even  after  success  had  become 
hopeless.  See  BaJwroJVs  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.  pp.  307,  308 ;  Rus^eWs 
Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  254;  and  the  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  li. 
See  also,  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Orenville  Papers, 
vol.  iiL  p.  373 ;  a  curious  nassage,  with  which  Lord  Mahon,  the  last  edition 
of  whose  history  was  published  in  the  same  year  (1853),  appears  to  have  been 
unacquainted.  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  139.  In  America,  the 
sentiments  of  the  king  were  well  known.  In  1775,  Jefferson  writes  from 
Philadelphia:  "  We  are  told,  and  every  thing  proves  it  true,  that  he  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  we  have."  Jefferson  s  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  And  in  1782 
Franklin  writes  to  Livingston,  '*  The  king  hates  us  most  cordially."  L^e  cf 
FranJdin,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

*»  **  A  court,"  as  Lord  Albemarle  observes, — "  a  court  that  required  mi- 
nisters to  be,  not  the  public  servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics 
of  the  sovereign."  Aloeniarles  Mem.  of  Rockingham,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Compare 
Bancrofts  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  p.  109*  In  the  same  way,  Burke, 
in  1767,  writes:  *'His  majesty  never  was  in  better  spirits.  He  has  got  a 
ministry  weak  and  dependent ;  and,  what  is  better,  willing  to  continue  so." 
Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Ten  years  later,  Lord  Chatham  openly 
taunted  the  king  with  this  disgraceful  peculiarity :  "  Thus  to  pliable  men, 
not  capable  men,  was  the  government  of  this  once  glorious  empire  in- 
trusted." Chatham's  Speech  in  Vni,  in  Adolphus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  499,  600, 
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war  ill- conducted,  unsuccessful,  and,  what  is  far  worse, 
accompanied  by  cruelties  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  na- 
tion.^^  To  this  may  be  added,  that  an  immense  trade 
was  nearly  annihilated ;  every  branch  of  commerce  was 
thrown  into  confusion  ;^^^  we  were  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe  ;^'^^  we  incurred  an  expense  of  140,000,000/.;^^^ 
and  we  lost  by  far  the  most  valuable  colonies  any  nation 
has  ever  possessed. 

Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  policy  of  George  III. 
But  the  mischief  did  not  stop  there.  The  opinions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  advocate  in  order  to  justify  this  bar- 
barous war,  recoiled  upon  ourselves.  In  order  to  defend 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  America,  principles 
were  laid  down  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
subverted  the  liberties  of  England.  Not  only  in  the  court, 
but  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  from  the  episcopal  bench, 

"•  For  some  eyidence  of  the  ferocity  with  which  this  war  was  conducted 
by  the  English,  see  Tucker's  Life  of  JeferaoUy  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  139,  160; 
Jeferson's  Mem,  and  Correwond.  vol.  i.  pp.  352,  429,  vol.  ii.  pp.. 336,  337 ; 
Alnwn's  Correspond,  of  WUles,  voL  v.  pp.  229-232,  edit.  1805 ;  Adolphue's 
Hist,  of  Oeorge  III,  vol.  ii  pp.  362,  391.  These  horrible  cruelties  were  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  parliament,  but  without  producing  the  least  effect 
on  the  king  or  his  ministers.  See  Part.  Hist,  vol.  zix.  pp.  371,  403,  423, 
424,  432,  438,  440,  477,  487,  488,  489,  567,  578,  579,  695,  972, 1393, 1394, 
vol.  zx.  p.  43.  Among  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  government  laid 
before  parliament,  one  of  the  items  was  for  *•*  five  fross  of  scalping  knives." 
Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xix.  pp.  971,  972..  See  further  M^m,  de  Lafayette^  vol.  L 
pp.  23,  25,  99. 

"^  In  Manchester,  ''in  consequence  of  the  American  troubles,  ninje  in 
ten  of  the  artizans  in  that  town  had  been  discharged  from  employment.** 
This  was  stated  in  1766,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Conway.  Mahon^s  Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  135.  As  the  struggle  became  more  obstinate  the  evil 
was  more  marked,  and  ample  evidence  of  the  enormous  injury  inflicted  on 
England  will  be  found  by  comparing  FranJdin^s  Correspondence^  vol.  i.  p. 
3.'>2 ;  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  Oeorge  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  261 ;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  Ill ;  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  734,  951,  963,  964,  vol.  xix.  pp.  259,  341, 
710,  711, 1072 ;  Walpole*s  Mem.  of  George  III,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

'"  Even  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  Tory  history,  says,  that  in  1782  ''the 
cause  of  Great  Britain  seemed  degraded  to  the  lowest  state ;  ill  success  and 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  mismanagement  rendered  the  espousal  of  it  among 
the  selfish  powers  of  the  continent  almost  disreputable."  Hist,  of  Oeorge  III. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  391,  392.  For  proof  of  the  opinions  held  in  foreign  countries 
respecting  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mint,  de  Segur,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
184, 185 ;  (Euvres  de  Twraot,  vol.  ix.  p.  377 ;  Soulavie^  M^.  de  Louis  X  K/, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  363,  364  \  Koch,  Tableau  des  Rh>oltUi4ms,  vol.  ii  pp.  190-194 ; 
Mem.  of  MaJUet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

""  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  says 
139,171,876/. 
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and  from  the  pulpits  of  the  church-party,  there  were  pro- 
mulgated doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous  kind, — doctrines 
unsuited  to  a  limited  monarchy,  and,  indeed,  incompatible 
with  it.  The  extent  to  which  this  reaction  proceeded  is 
known  to  very  few  readers,  because  the  evidence  of  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  in 
the  theological  literature,  particularly  the  sermons,  of  that 
time,  none  of  which  are  now  much  studied.  But,  not  to 
anticipate  matters  belonging  to  another  part  of  this  work, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent  as 
to  make  the  ablest  defenders  of  popular  liberty  believe 
that  every  thing  was  at  stake ;  and  that  if  the  Americans 
were  vanquished,  the  next  step  would  be  to  attack  the 
Kberties  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  extend  to  the 
mother-country  the  same  arbitrary  government  which  by 
that  time  would  have  been  established  in  the  colonies.^^ 

Whether  or  not  these  fears  were  exaggerated,  is  a 
question  of  considerable  diflSculty ;  but  after  a  careful 
study  of  that  time,  and  a  study  too  from  sources  not 
much  4ised  by  historians,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  period  will  be  the  most  will- 
ing to  admit  that,  though  the  danger  may  have  been  over- 
rated, it  was  far  more  serious  than  men  are  now  inclined 
to  believe.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
aspect  of  political  afiairs  was  calculated  to  excite  great 
alarm.  It  is  certain  that,  during  many  years,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown  continued  to  increase,  imtil  it  reached  a 
height  of  which  no  example  had  been  seen  in  England  for 
several  generations.   It  is  certain  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 

*^  Dr.  Jebb,  an  able  observer,  thought  that  the  American  war  ''  must 
be  decisive  of  the  liberties  of  both  countries."  IHsney*8  Life  ofJMy  p.  9S. 
So,  too,  Lord  Chatham  wrote  in  1777,  "poor  England  will  have  &llen  upon 
her  (JWn  sword."  The  GrenviUe  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  573.  In  the  same  year, 
Burke  said  of  the  attempt  made  to  rule  the  colonies  by  military  force, "  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  power  in  America  will  utterly  ruin  our  finances 
(though  its  certain  effect),  is  the  smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  be- 
come an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruction  of  our  freedom 
here."  Burke^s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  399.  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  189,  210;  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  104, 107,  651,  652,  vol.  xix.  pp.  11, 1066,  vol.  xx.  p.  119, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  907.  Hence  it  was  that  Fox  wished  the  Americans  to  be  vic- 
torious {kussdVs  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  143) ;  for  which  some  writers  have 
actually  accused  him  of  want  of  patriotism ! 
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land  exerted  all  her  influence,  in  favour  of  those  despotic 
principles  which  the  king  wished  to  enforce.  It  is  also 
certain  that,  by  the  constant  creation  of  new  peers,  all 
holding  the  same  views,  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  undergoing  a  slow  but  decisive  change;  and 
that,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  arose,  high  judi- 
cial appointments  and  high  ecclesiastical  appointments 
were  conferred  upon  men  notorious  for  their  leaning  to- 
wards the  royal  prerogative.  These  are  facts  which  can- 
not be  denied;,  and,  putting  them  together,  there  remains, 
I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  American  war  was  a  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  England,  and  that  if  the  colonists  had 
been  defeated,  our  liberties  would  have  been  for  a  time  in 
considerable  jeopardy.  From  that  risk  we  were  saved  by 
the  Americans,  who  with  heroic  spirit  resisted  the  royal 
armies,  defeated  them  at  every  point,  and  at  length,  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  mother -country,  began  that 
wonderful  career,  which  in  less  than  eighty  years  has 
raised  them  to  an  unexampled  prosperity,  and  which  to 
us  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting,  as  showing  what  may 
be  effected  by  the  unaided  resources  of  a  free  people. 

Seven  years  after  this  great  contest  had  been  brought 
to  a  successful  close,  and  the  Americans,  happily  for  the 
interests  of  mankind,  had  finally  secured  their  independ- 
ence, another  nation  rose  up  and  turned  against  its  rulers. 
The  history  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume ;  at  present  we 
have  only  to  glance  at  the  efl^ects  it  produced  upon  the 
poUcy  of  the  English  government.  In  France,  as  is  well 
known,  the  movement  was  extremely  rapid ;  the  old  in- 
stitutions, which  were  so  corrupted  as  to  be  utterly  unfit 
for  use,  were  quickly  destroyed  ;  and  the  people,  frenzied 
by  centuries  of  oppression,  practised  the  most  revolting 
cruelties,  saddening  the  hour  of  their  triumph  by  crimes 
that  disgraced  the  noble  cause  for  which  they  struggled 

All  this,  frightful  as  it  was,  did  nevertheless  form  a 
part  of  the  natural  course  of  affairs ;  it  was  the  old  story 
of  tyranny  exciting  revenge,  and  revenge  blinding  men  to 
every  consequence  except  the  pleasure  of  glutting  their 
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o\\Ti  passions.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  France  had 
been  left  to  herself,  the  Revolution,  like  all  other  revolu- 
tions, would  soon  have  subsided,  and  a  form  of  govern- 
ment have  arisen  suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  things. 
What  the  form  would  have  been,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
say ;  that,  however,  was  a  question  with  which  no  foreign 
country  had  the  slightest  concern.  Whether  it  should  be 
an  oligarchy,  or  a  despotic  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  it 
was  for  France  to  decide ;  but  it  was  evidently  not  the 
business  of  any  other  nation  to  decide  for  her.  Still  less 
was  it  Ukely  that,  on  so  delicate  a  point,  France  would 
submit  to  dictation  from  a  country  which  had  always 
been  her  rival,  and  which  not  unfrequently  had  been  her 
bitter  and  successful  enemy. 

But  these  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  were 
lost  upon  George  III.,  and  upon  those  classes  which  were 
then  in  the  ascendant.  The  fact  that  a  great  people  had 
risen  against  their  oppressors,  disquieted  the  consciences 
of  men  in  high  places.  The  same  evil  passions,  and  in- 
deed the  same  evil  language,  which  a  few  years  before 
were  directed  against  the  Americans,  were  now  turned 
against  the  French ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that  the 
same  results  would  foUow.^^*  In  defiance  of  every  maxim 
of  sound  policy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  from 
France  simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away 
with  the  monarchy,  and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place. 
This  was  the  first  decisive  step  towards  an  open  rupture, 
and  it  was  taken,  not  because  France  had  injured  England, 
but  because  France  had  changed  her  govemment.^^*  A 
few  months  later,  the  French,  copying  the  example  of  the 

'^^  In  1792,  and  therefore  before  the  war  broke  out.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
one  of  the  extremely  few  peers  who  escaped  from  the  prevailing  corruption, 
said,  "  The  present  instance  recsJled  to  nis  memory  the  proceedings  of  this 
country  previous  to  the  American  war.  The  same  abusive  and  degrading 
terms  were  applied  to  the  Americans  that  were  now  used  to  the  National 
Convention, — the  mme  conseqtiences  miff/it  follow,"  Pari,  HUU  voL  xxx. 
p.  155. 

«"  Compare  BelsharrCs  Hid.  of  Oreat  Briiainy  vol.  viii.  p.  490,  vnth 
Tomline's  Life  of  PiUy  vol.  ii.  p.  548.  The  letter  to  Lord  Gower,  the  Eng- 
lish minister  in  Paris,  is  printed  in  Pad,  Hia^  vol.  xxx.  pp.  143, 144.  Its 
date  is  17th  August  1792. 
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English  in  the  preceding  century ,^^^  brought  their  king  to 
a  public  trial,  sentenced  him  to  die,  and  struck  off  his 
head  in  the  midst  of  his  own  capital.  Tt  must  be  allowed 
that  this  act  was  needless,  that  it  was  cruel,  and  that  it 
was  grossly  impolitic.  But  it  is  palpably  evident  that 
they  who  consented  to  the  execution  were  responsible 
only  to  God  and  their  country  ;  and  that  any  notice  of  it 
from  abroad,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  a  threat,  would 
rouse  the  spirit  of  Prance,  would  unite  all  parties  into  one, 
and  would  induce  the  nation  to  adopt  as  its  own  a  crime 
of  which  it  might  otherwise  have  repented,  but  which  it 
could  not  now  abjure  without  incurring  the  shame  of  hav- 
ing yielded  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power. 
'*  In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  king 
was  known,  the  government,  without  waiting  for  explana- 
tion, and  without  asking  for  any  guarantee  as  to  the  fixture, 
treated  the  death  of  Louis  as  an  offence  against  itself,  and 
imperiously  ordered  the  French  resident  to  quit  the  coun- 
try 'F^  thus  wantonly  originating  a  war  which  lasted 
twenty  years,  cost  the  lives  of  milUons,  plunged  all  Europe 
into  confusion,  and,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
stopped  the  march  of  civilization,  by  postponing  for  a  whole 
generation  those  reforms  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  progress  of  affairs  rendered  indispensable. 

The  European  results  of  this,  the  most  hatefiil,  the 
most  unjust,  and  the  most  atrocious  war,  England  haa 
ever  waged  against  any  country,  will  be  hereafter  con- 

»^«  Just  before  the  Revolution,  Robert  de  Sftint-Vincent  pertinently  re- 
marked, by  way  of  caution,  that  the  English  ''have  dethroned  seven  of 
their  kings,  and  beheaded  the  eighth."  Mem.  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p, 
146;  and  we  are  told  in  Alison's  Europe  (vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  296,  315),  that  in 
1792  Louis  "  anticipated  the  fate  of  Charles  I."  Compare  Williams's  Let- 
ters from  France,  2a  edit.  1796,  voL  iv.  p.  2. 

*^'  Belsham  {Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viii.  p.  526)  supposes,  and  proba- 
bly with  reason,  that  the  English  government  was  bent  upon  war  even  before 
the  death  of  Louis ;  but  it  appears  (Tomline's  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  599)  that  it 
was  not  until  the  24th  of  January  1793  that  Chauvelin  was  actually  ordered 
to  leave  Ensland,  and  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  "the  British  ministers 
having  received  information  of  the  execution  of  the  kinc  of  France."  Com- 
pare Sdsham,  vol.  viii.  p.  530.  The  common  opinion,  therefore,  seems  cor- 
rect, that  the  proximate  cause  of  hostilities  was  the  execution  of  Louis.  See 
Alison^s  Hist,  voL  ii.  p.  522,  voL  v.  p.  249,  vol.  vi.  p.  656 ;  and  Newmarek,  in 
Jimmal  of  Statistical  Sodeti/^  vol.  xviii.  p.  108. 
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sidered  '^'^^  at  present  I  confine  rayself  to  a  short  summary 
of  its  leading  effects  on  English  society. 

What  distinguishes  this  sanguinary  contest  from  all 
preceding  ones,  and  what  gives  to  it  its  worst  feature,  is, 
that  it  was  eminently  a  war  of  opinions, — a,  war  which  we 
carried  on,  not  with  a  view  to  territorial  acquisitions,  hut 
with  the  object  of  repressing  that  desire  for  reforms  of 
every  kind,  which  had  now  become  the  marked  character- 
istic of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.^^  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  hostilities  began,  the  English  government  had  a 
twofold  duty  to  perform  :  it  had  to  destroy  a  republic 
abroad,  and  it  had  to  prevent  improvement  at  home.  The 
first  of  these  duties  it  fulfilled  by  squandering  the  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  England,  till  it  had  thrown  nearly  every 
family  into  mourning,  and  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  national  bankruptcy.  The  other  duty  it  attempted  to 
execute  by  enacting  a  series  of  laws  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  the  fi*ee  discussion  of  poUtical  questions,  and  stifle 
that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  every  year  becoming  more 
active.  These  laws  were  so  comprehensive,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  effect  their  purpose,  that  if  the  energy  of  the 
nation  had  not  prevented  their  being  properly  enforced, 
they  would  either  have  destroyed  eyeryyestige  of  popular 
liberty,  or  else  have  provoked  a  general  rebellion.  Indeed, 
during  several  years  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  high  authorities,  nothing  could  have 
averted  it,  but  the  bold  spirit  with  which  our  English 
juries,  by  their  hostile  yerdicts,  resisted  the  proceedings  of 

'^  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  SUUeemen^  voL  L  p.  79)  rightly  says  of 
this  war,  that  '^  the  youngest  man  living  wiU  not  survive  the  mtal  effects  of 
this  flagrant  political  crime."  So  eager,  however,  was  George  III.  in  its 
fiivour,  that  wnen  Wilberforoe  separated  himself  from  Pitt  on  account  of  the 
war,  and  moved  an  amendment  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
king  showed  his  spite  by  refusing  to  take  any  notice  of  Wilberforoe  the 
next  time  he  appeared  at  court.  Life  of  Wilberforoe^  voL  iL  pp.  10,  72. 

*''  In  1793  and  subsequently,  it  was  stated  both  by  the  opposition,  and 
also  by  the  supporters  of  government,  that  the  war  with  France  was  directed 
against  doctrines  and  opinions,  and  that  one  of  its  main  objects  was  to  dis- 
courage the  progress  of  democratic  institutions.  See,  among  many  other 
instances,  FaH.  Hist.  vol.  zzx.  pp.  413,  417,  1077,  1199, 1200,  1283,  vol. 
xxxi.  pp.  466,  592,  649,  680,  1036, 1047,  vol  zzxiii.  pp.  603,  604 ;  NuMlii 
ReooUeclioiu^  vol  iL  pp.  166, 167. 
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government,  and  refused  to  sanction  laws  which  the  crown 
had  proposed,  and  to  which  a  timid  and  servile  legislature 
had  willingly  consented.^^ 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis 
by  considering  the  steps  which  were  actually  taken  against 
the  two  most  important  of  all  our  institutions,  namely,  the 
freedom  of  the  public  press,  and  the  right  of  assembling  in 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  public  discussion.  These  are, 
in  a  poHtical  point  of  view,  the  two  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  us  from  every  other  European 
people.  As  long  as  they  are  preserved  intact,  and  as  long 
as  they  are  fearlessly  and  frequently  employed,  there  will 
always  be  ample  protection  against  those  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  government  which  cannot  be  too  jealously 
watched,  and  to  which  even  the  freest  country  is  liable. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  these  institutions  possess  other 
advantages  of  the  highest  order.  By  encouraging  political 
discussion,  they  increase  the  amount  of  intellect  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  political  business  of  the  country.  They 
also  increase  the  total  strength  of  the  nation,  by  causing 
large  classes  of  men  to  exercise  faculties  which  would 
otherwise  lie  dormant,  but  which  by  these  ijaeans  are 
quickened  into  activity,  and  become  available  for  other 
purposes  of  social  interest. 

But  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  the  influence  of  the  people  should 
be  lessened ;  it  was,  therefore,  thought  improper  that  they 
should  strengthen  their  abilities  by  exercising  them.     To 

*•  Lord  Campbell  (Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  449)  saya,  that  if 
the  laws  passed  iu  1794  had  been  enforced,  ''the  only  chance  of  escaping 
servitude  would  have  been  civil  war."  Compare  Brov^ham*s  Statesmen,  vol.  i. 
p.  237,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63, 64,  on  our  "escape  fipom  proscription  and  from  arbitrary 
power  .  .  .  dunng  the  almost  hopeless  struggle  from  1793  to  1801."  Both 
these  writers  pay  great  and  deserved  honour  to  the  successful  efforts  of  Erskine 
with  juries.  Indeed  the  spirit  of  our  jurors  was  so  determined,  that  in  1794, 
at  Tooke's  trial,  they  only  consulted  eight  minutes  before  bringing  in  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  S^hens*8  Mem.  of  Home  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  147 ;  see  also, 
on  this  crisis.  Life  of  Cartwright,  vol.  i.  p.  210.  The  people  sympathized 
throughout  with  the  victims;  and  while  the  trial  of  Hardy  was  pending,  the 
attorney-general,  Scott,  was  always  mobbed  when  he  left  the  oourt,  and  on 
one  occasion  his  life  was  in  danger.  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  voL  i.  pp.  185, 
186.  Compare  Hdcroft's  Memoirs^  vol.  ii.  pp.  180,  181. 
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relate  the  -details  of  that  bitter  war,  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  English  government  carried  on 
against  every  kind  of  free  discussion,  would  lead  me  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  Introduction  ;  and  I  can  only 
hastily  refer  to  the  vindictive  prosecutions,  and,  when- 
ever a  verdict  was  obtained,  the  vindictive  punishments,  of 
men  like  Adams,  Bonney,  Crossfield,  Frost,  Gerald,  Hardy, 
Holt,  Hodson,  Holcroft,  Joyce,  Kidd,  Lambert,  Margaret, 
Martin,  Muir,  Palmer,  Perry,  Skirving,  Stapnard,  Thelwall, 
Tooke,  Wakefield,  Wardell,  Winterbotham  :  all  of  whom 
were  indicted,  and  many  of  whom  were  fined,  imprisoned, 
or  transported,  because  they  expressed  their  sentiments 
with  freedom,  and  because  they  used  language  such  as 
in  our  time  is  employed  with  perfect  impunity,  by 
speakers  at  public  meetings,  and  by  writers  in  the 
public  press. 

As,  however,  juries  in  several  cases  refused  to  convict 
men  who  were  prosecuted  for  these  offences,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  recur  to  measures  still  more  decisive.  In  1795, 
a  law  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  manifestly  intended  to 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  popular  discussions  either  on 
political  or  religious  matters.  For  by  it  every  pubUc  meet- 
ing was  forbidden,  unless  notice  of  it  were  inserted  in  a 
newspaper  five  days  beforehand  f^^  such  notice  to  contain 
a  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  time 
and  place  where  it  was  to  assemble.  And,  to  bring  the 
whole  arrangement  completely  under'  the  supervision  of 
government,  it  was  ordered,  that  not  only  should  the  notice, 
thus  published,  be  signed  by  householders,  but  that  the 
original  manuscript  should  be  preserved,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  might  require  a  copy 
of  it :  a  significant  threat,  which,  in  those  days,  was  easily 

••»  "  Five  days  at  least."  iStat.  36  George  III  c.  8,  §  1.  This  applied  to 
meetings  "  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  considenug  of  or 
preparing  any  petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  or  declaration,  or  other 
address  to  the  king,  or  to  both  houses,  or  either  house,  of  parliament,  for 
alteration  of  matters  established  in  church  or  state,  or  for  the  purpose  or 
on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon  any  grievance  in  church  or  state.*'  The 
only  exceptions  allowed  were  in  the  case  of  meetings  called  by  magistrates, 
officials,  and  the  majority  of  the  grand  jury. 
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understood.^^  It  was  also  enacted  that,  even  after  these 
precautions  had  been  taken,  any  single  justice  might  com- 
pel the  meeting  to  disperse,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  language 
held  by  the  speakers  was  calculated  to  bring  the  sovereign 
or  the  government  into  contempt ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  authorized  to  arrest  those  whom  he  considered  to 
be  the  offenders.^®^  The  power  of  dissolving  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  of  seizing  its  leaders,  was  thus  conferred  upon  a 
common  magistrate,  and' conferred  too  without  the  slightest 
provision  against  its  abuse.  In  other  words,  the  right  of 
putting  an  end  to  all  public  discussions  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  removable  by  the  crown  at  its 
own  pleasure.  To  this  it  was  added,  that  if  the  meeting 
should  consist  of  twelve,  or  upwards  of  twelve  persons,  and 
should  remain  together  for  one  hour  after  being  ordered 
to  separate, — ^in  such  case,  the  penalty  of  death  was  to  be 
inflicted,  even  if  only  twelve  disobeyed  this  the  arbitrary 
command  of  a  single  and  irresponsible  magistrate.^^ 

In  1799,  another  law  was  passed,  forbidding  any  open 
field,  or  place  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  for  lecturing,  or  for 
debating,  unless  a  specific  license  for  such  place  had  been 
obtained  from  the  magistrates.  It  was  hkewise  enacted, 
that  all  circulating- libraries,  and  all  reading-rooms,  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  provision;  no  person,  without  leave 
from  the  constituted  authorities,  being  permitted  to  lend 
on  hire  in  his  own  house,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  even 
books  of  any  kind.^^  Before  shops  of  this  sort  could  be 
opened,  a  license  must  first  be  obtained  from  two  justices 
of  the  peace  ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  renewed  at  least 

"**  The  iuserior  of  the  notice  in  the  newspaper  *'  shall  cause  such  notice 
and  authority  to  be  carefully  preserved,  ....  and  cause  a  true  copy  thereof 
(if  required)  to  be  delivered  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city, 
town,  or  place  where  such  person  shaU  reside,  or  where  such  newspaper  shall 
be  printed,  and  who  shall  require  the  same.*'  36  Gto.  Ill,  c.  8,  §  1. 

"»  C.  8,  §§  6  and  7,  referring  to  "  meetings  on  notice ;"  and  to  persons 
holding  language  which  shall  even ''  tend  to  incite."  These  two  sections  are 
very  remarkable. 

»♦  "  It  shall  be  adjudged,"  says  the  act,  "  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ; 
and  the  offenders  therein  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  suffer  death  as 
in  case  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy."  36  Oeorge  IIL  c.  8,  §  6. 

~  Sua.  39  Gtwgt  III  c.  79,  §  16. 
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once  a  year,  and  might  be  revoked  at  any  intermediate 
period.^^  If  a  man  lent  books  without  the  permission  of 
the  magistrates,  or  if  he  allowed  lectures  or  debates,  "  on 
any  subject  whatever,"  to  be  held  under  his  roof,  then,  for 
such  grievoite  crime,  he  was  to  be  fined  100/.  a-day ;  and 
every  person  who  aided  him,  either  by  presiding  over  the 
discussion,  or  by  supplying  a  book,  was  for  each  offence  to 
be  fined  20/.  The  proprietor  of  so  pernicious  an  establish- 
ment was  not  only  to  suffer  from  these  ruinous  fines,  but 
was  declared  liable  to  still  fiirther  punishment  as  the 
keeper  of  a  disorderly  house.^^ 

To  modern  ears  it  sounds  somewhat  strange,  that  the 
owner  of  a  public  reading-room  should  not  only  incur  ex- 
travagant fines,  but  should  also  be  punished  as  the  keeper 
of  a  disorderly  house  ;  and  that  all  this  should  happen  to 
him,  simply  because  he  opened  his  shop  without  asking 
permission  from  the  local  magistrates.  Strange,  however, 
as  this  appears,  it  was,  at  all  events,  consistent,  since  it 
formed  part  of  a  regular  plan  for  bringing,  not  only  the 
actions  of  men,  but  even  their  opinions,  imder  the  direct 
control  of  the  executive  government.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
laws,  now  for  the  first  time  passed,  against  newspapers, 
were  so  stringent,  and  the  prosecution  of  authors  so  unre- 
lenting, that  there  was  an  evident  intention  to  ruin  every 
public  writer  who  expressed  independent  sentiments.'^ 

"*  The  license  "shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  one  year  and  no  longer, 
or  for  any  less  space  of  time  therein  to  be  specified ;  and  which  license  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices  of  the  peace"  <kc.  '*  to  reYoke  and  declare  Toid, 

and  no  longer  in  force,  by  any  order  of  such  iustioes ; and  thereupon 

such  license  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  be  thenceforth  utterly  void  and 
of  no  eflFect."  39  George  III.  c.  79,  §  18. 

"'  Such  things  are  so  incredible,  that  I  must  again  quote  the  words  of 
the  Act :  '*  Every  house,  room,  or  place,  which  shall  be  opened  or  used  as  a 
place  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  reading  book&  pamphlets,  newspapers^  or 
other  publications,  and  to  which  any  person  shall  be  admitted  by  payment 
of  money"  (if  not  regularly  licensed  by  the  authorities),  ....**  shall  be  deemed 
a  disorderly  house ;  and  the  person  opening  it  shall  '*  be  otherwise  punished 
as  the  law  directs  in  case  of  disorderly  houses."  39  Georae  III,  c.  79,  §  15. 
The  germ  of  this  law  may  be  found  in  36  George  IIL  c.  o,  §§  12, 13, 14, 15, 
16.  No  where  are  the  weakest  parts  of  the  human  mind  more  clearly  seBi 
than  in  the  histoiy  of  legislation. 

"*  SeetheparticularsinjEr«n^tf£ru^.o^^iniupaj9€r«,vol.i.  pp.  281-^^  Mr. 
Hunt  says,  p.  284 :  '*  In  addition  to  all  these  laws,  directed  solely  towards 
the  press,  other  statutes  were  made  to  bear  upon  it,  {pr  the  purpoee  of  re- 
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These  measures,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  which 
will  hereafter  be  noticed,  excited  such  alarm,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  observers,  the  state  of  public 
affairs  was  becoming  desperate,  perhaps  irretrievable.  The 
extreme  despondency  with  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  best  friends  of  Uberty  looked  to  the  fixture,  is 
veiy  observable,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  their  pri- 
vate correspondence.^^  And  although  comparatively  few 
men  ventured  to  express  such  sentiments  in  pubhc,  Fox, 
whose  fearless  temper  made  him  heedless  of  risk,  openly 
stated  what  would  have  checked  the  government,  if  any 
thing  could  have  done  so.  For  this  eminent  statesman,  who 
had  been  minister  more  than  once,  and  was  afterwards 


pressing  the  free  expression  of  popular  opinion."  In  1 793,  Dr.  Carrie  writes : 
*^  The  prosecutions  that  are  oommenoed  bj  government  all  over  England 
against  printers,  publishers,  &c.  would  astoniSi  you ;  and  most  of  these  are 
for  offences  committed  many  months  ago.  The  printer  of  the  Manchester 
Herald  has  had  seven  different  indictments  preferred  against  him  for  para- 
^phs  in  his  paper ;  and  six  different  indictments  for  selling  or  disposing  of 
six  different  copies  of  Paine, — all  previous  to  the  tried  of  Paine.  The  man 
was  opulent,  supposed  worth  20,000^. ;  but  these  different  actions  will  ruin 
him,  as  they  were  intended  to  do."  Currie's  Life^  vol.  i.  pp.  185, 186.  See 
also  a  letter  from  Boscoe  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  Life  ofRoscoe,  vol.  i.  p.  124; 
and  Mem,  of  Hclcrofty  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  152 :  *'  Printers  and  booksellers  all 
over  the  kingdom  were  hunted  out  for  prosecution."  See  further.  Life  of 
CoTtwrighty  vol.  i.  pp.  199, 200 ;  Adolphwe  Hist,  of  Oeorge  IIL  vol.  v.  pp.  525, 
626 ;  Mem,  of  Wakefidd,  voL  ii.  p.  69. 

***  In  1793,  Dr.  Ourrie,  after 'mentioning  the  attempts  made  by  govern- 
ment to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  adds :  ''  For  my  part,  I  foresee 
troubles,  and  conceive  the  nation  was  never  in  such  a  dangerous  crisis."  Cur- 
riers Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  186.  In  1795,  Fox  writes  (RussdVs  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ill. 
pp.  124,  125) :  '*  There  appears  to  me  to  be  no  choice  at  present,  but  be- 
tween an  absolute  surrender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  a  vigorous 
exertion,  attended,  I  admit,  with  considerable  hazara,  at  a  time  like  the 
present.  My  view  of  things  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  government  will  become  completely  absolute, 
or  that  confusion  will  arise  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as 
despotism  itself."  In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Raine  writes  {Parr*s  Works,  vol.  vii. 
p.  533) :  *'  The  mischievous  conduct  of  men  in  power  has  long  made  this 
countiy  an  uneasy  dwelling  for  the  moderate  ana  peaceful  mau ;  their  pre- 
sent proceedings  render  our  situation  alarming,  and  our  prospects  dreadful." 
See  also  p.  530.  In  1796,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  writes  (Life  of  Watson, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  37) :  ^'  The  malady  which  attacks  the  constitution  (influ^ice 
of  the  crown)  is  without  remedy ;  violent  applications  might  be  used ;  their 
success  would  be  doubtful,  and  I,  for  one,  never  wish  to  see  them  tried." 
Compare  voL  i.  p.  222.  And,  in  1799,  Priestley  dreaded  a  revolution ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  thought  there  was  "  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  peaceable  and 
gradual  reform."  Mem.  ofFriestle^j  vol.  i.  pp.  198, 199. 
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minister  again,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  from  his  place  in 
parliament,  in  1795,  that  if  these,  and  other  shameful  laws 
which  were  proposed,  should  be  actually  passed,  forcible 
resistance  to  the  government  would  be  merely  a  question 
of  prudence  ;  and  that  the  people,  if  they  felt  themselves 
equal  to  the  conflict,  would  be  justified  in  withstanding 
the  arbitrary  measures  by  which  their  rulers  sought  to 
extinguish  their  liberties.^^ 

Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  government  in  its 
headlong  career.  The  ministers,  secure  of  a  majority  in 
both  houses  of  parUament,  were  able  to  carry  their  mea- 
sures in  defiance  of  the  people,  who  opposed  them  by 
every  mode  short  of  actual  violence.^®^  And  as  the  object 
of  these  new  laws  was,  to  check  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
prevent  reforms,  which  the  progress  of  society  rendered 
indispensable,  there  were  also  brought  into  play  other 
means  subservient  to  the  same  end.  It  is  no.  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  for  some  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  sys- 
tem of  absolute  terror.^^^     The  ministers  of  the  day,  turn- 

"•  In  this  memorable  declaration.  Fox  said,  that  "he  had  a  right  to 
hope  and  expect  that  these  bills,  which  positively  repealed  the  Bill  of  Rights^ 
and  cut  up  the  whole  of  the  constitution  by  the  roots,  by  changing  owr 
limited  monarchy  into  an  absolute  despotism,  would  not  be  enacted  by  par^ 
liament  agaiust  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  If, 
however,  ministers  were  determined,  by  means  of  the  corrupt  influenoe  they 
possessed  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  pass  the  bills  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  they 
should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion  w^e 
asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  tell  them,  that  it  vras 
no  longer  a  question  of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of  prudence.  It 
would,  indeea,  be  a  case  of  extremity  alone  which  could  justify  resistance ; 
and  the  only  question  would  be,  whether  that  resistance  was  prudent."  Pari. 
Hist,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  383.  On  this,  Windham  remarked,  and  Fox  did  not  deny, 
that  ^'  the  meaning  obviously  was,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  ad- 
vise the  people,  whenever  they  were  strong  enough,  to  resist  the  execution 
of  the  law ;".  and  to  this  both  Sheridan  and  Grey  immediately  assented, 
pp.  386-387. 

8»i  «  Never  had  there  appeared,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  so  firm 
and  decided  a  plurality  of  adversaries  to  the  ministerial  measures,  as  on  this 
occasion  {i.e,  in  1795) ;  the  interest  of  the  public  seemed  so  deeply  at  stake, 
that  individuals,  not  only  of  the  decent,  but  of  the  most  vulgar  professions, 
gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  and  occupations  in  attending 
the  numerous  meetings  that  were  called  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
the  professed  intent  of  counteracting  this  attempt  of  the  ministry."  Note  t» 
PaH.  Hutoryy  vol.  xxxii.  p.  381.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Fox  made  the 
declaration  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  previous  note. 

^  It  was  called  at  the  time  the  "  fteign  of  Terror;"  and  so  indeed  it 
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ing  a  struggle  of  party  into  a  war  of  proscription,  filled 
the  prisons  with  their  political  opponents,  and  allowed 
them,  when  in  confinement,  to  be  treated  with  shameful 
severity .^^^  If  a  man  was  known  to  be  a  reformer,  he  was 
constantly  in  danger  of  being  arrested  ;  and  if  he  escaped 
that,  he  was  watched  at  every  turn,  and  his  private  letters 
w6re  opened  as  they  passed  through  the  post-office.^^  In 
such  cases,  no  scruples  were  allowed.  Even  the  confidence 
of  domestic  life  was  violated.  No  opponent  of  govern- 
ment was  safe  under  his  own  roof,  against  the  tales  of 
eaves-droppers  and  the  gossip  of  servants.  Discord  was 
introduced  into  the  bosom  of  families,  and  schisms  caused 
between  parents  and  their  children.^^*^  Not  only  were 
the  most  strenuous  attempts  made  to  silence  the  press, 
but  the  booksellers  were  so  constantly  prosecuted,  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court.^^     Indeed,  whoever  opposed  the 

was  for  eyery  opponent  of-goverament.  See  CaiwpbdTi  Chancdhrs^  vol.  vi. 
p.  441 ;  Menu  of  Wakefidd,  voL  ii.  p.  67 ;  and  TroUer's  Mem.  of  Fox^  p.  10. 


and! 

who  ^  ,,  , 

the  habeas-corpos  saspension  act  had  taken  every  hope  of  redress."  Cooke' $ 
Hiit.  of  Party i  vol.  iii.  p.  447.  On  the  cruelty  with  which  these  political 
opponents  of  government  were  treated  when  in  prison,  see  Stephens" $  Mem. 
of  TooJke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  121,  126,  423;  Pari.  Hist.  voL  xxxiv.  pp.  112, 113, 126, 
129, 170,  5L5,  vol.  zxxv.  pp.  742,  743 ;  Cloncwry's  JiecoUections,  pp.  46,  86, 
87,  140,  225. 

•^  Life  of  Currie,  vol  ii.  p.  160 ;  SUphens's  Mem.  ofTooke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  118, 
119. 

^*  In  1793,  Roscoe  writes :  ^*  Every  num  is  called  on  to  be  a  spy  upon 
his  brother. "  Life  of  Roscoe^  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Compare  Fox*s  statement  {Pari. 
Hist,  vol.  xxz.  p.  21),  that  what  government  had  done  was,  *'  to  erect  every 
man,  not  merely  into  an  inquisitor,  but  into  a  judge,  a  spy,  an  informer, — to 
set  &ther  against  father,  brother  against  brother ;  and  in  this  way  you  ex- 
pect to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.*'  See  also  vol.  xxx.  p.  1529 ; 
and  a  remarkable  passage,  in  Ccleridge^s  Biog.  Lit.  (voL  i.  p.'  192),  on  the 
extent  of  '^  secret  defamation,"  in  and  after  1793.  For  further  evidence 
of  this  horrible  state  of  society,  see  Mem.  ofHolcroft,  vol.  ii.  pp.  160,  161 ; 
Stephens's  Mem.  of  Home  Tooke,  vol.ii.  pp.  116. 116. 

"*  There  was  even  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  printer  for  Tooke's 
great  philologiod  work.  The  Diversions  of  Purley.  See  Stephens's  Mem.  of 
Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp  346-348.  In  1798,  Fox  wrote  to  Cartwright  {Life  of  Cart- 
Wright,  vol.  i.  p.  248) :  "  The  decision  against  Wakefield's  publisher  appears 
to  me  decisive  against  the  liberty  of  the  press;  and,  indeed,  after  it,  one  can 
hardly  conceive  how  any  prudent  tradesman  can  venture  to  publish  any 
thing  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  disagreeable  to  the  ministers.'' 
VQL.  I.  Q  G 
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government  was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country,*^ 
Political  associations  and  public  meetings  were  strictly 
forbidden.  Every  popular  leader  was  in  personal  danger ; 
and  every  popular  assemblage  was  dispersed,  either  by 
threats  or  by  military  execution.  That  hateful  machinery, 
familijlr  to  the  worst  days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
put  into  motion.  Spies  were  paid ;  witnesses  were  sub- 
orned; juries  were  packed.^^^  The  coffee-houses,  the  inns, 
and  the  clubs,  were  filled  with  emissaries  of  the  goyern- 
ment,  who  reported  the  most  hasty  expressions  of  com- 
mon conversation.^^®  If,  by  these  means  no  gort  of  evi- 
dence could  be  collected,  there  was  another  resource,  which 
was  unsparingly  used.  For,  the  habeas-corpus  act  being 
constantly  suspended,  the  crown  had  the  power  of  im- 
prisoning without  inquiry,  and  without  limitation,  any 
person  offensive  to  the  ministry,  but  of  whose  crime  no 
proof  was  attempted  to  be  brought.^^ 

"'  Those  who  opposed  the  slave-trade  were  called  jacobins,  and  '^enemies 
to  the  ministers ;"  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ourrie  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
jacobin,  and  an  '^  enemy  to  his  country,"  because  he  remonstrated  against 
the  shameful  manner  in  which  the  English  government,  in  1800,  allowed 
the  French  prisoners  to  be  treated.  Life  of  Currie,  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  3i32 ;  Life 
of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  pp.  342-344,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  133 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxx. 
p.  654,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  467,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1387,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  1119, 1486. 

»"  Life  of  Cartwrifhtf  vol.  i.  p.  209  ;  Hunt*s  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  104 ;  Belsham^s  But,  vol.  ix.  p.  227 ;  Adclphus's  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  264 ; 
Annual  Register  for  1795,  pp.  166,  160 ;  Stepnen&U  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii. 
p.  118 ;  Life  of  Currie,  vol.  i.  p.  172 ;  Campbell's  ChancdlorSy  voL  vi.  p.  316. 
vol.  vii.  p.  316;  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369,  377;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi. 
pp.  643, 667,  668, 1067,  vol.  xxxiL  pp.  296,  302,  366, 367, 374, 664,  vol.  xxxv, 
jl|>.  1638, 1540 ;  Hdcroft's  Memmrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

^  In  addition  to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  compare 
HnUon's  Life  of  Himself,  p.  209,  with  CampbeWs  Chanodlors,  vol.  vi.  p.  441, 
vol.  vii.  p.  104,  and  Adolphus^s  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  vi.  p.  45.  In  1798, 
Caldwell  wrote  to  Sir  James  Smith  {Correspondence  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smithy  voL  ii 
p.  143) :  "  The  power  of  the  crown  is  become  irresistible.  The  new  scheme 
of  inquisition  into  every  man's  private  circumstances  is  beyond  any  attempt 
I  have  eVer  heard  of  under  Louis  XIV." 

*^  In  1794,  Fox  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  habeas-corpus  suspension  bill: 
^^  Every  man  who  talked  freelv,  every  man  who  detested,  as  he  did  from  his 
heart,  this  war,  might  be,  and  would  be,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of 
ministers.  Living  under  such  a  government,  and  being  subject  to  insurrec- 
tion, comparing  the  two  evils,  he  confessed,  he  thought  the  evil  they  were 
pretending  to  remedy,  was  less  than  the  one  they  were  going  to  inflict  by 
the  remedy  itself."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  509.  In  1800,  Lord,  Holland 
stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  '*  of  the  seven  years  of  the  war,  the 
habeas-corpus  act  had  been  suspended  five ;  and,  of  the  multitudes  who  had 
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Such  was  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  rulers  of  England,  under  pretence  of 
protecting  the  institutions  of  the  country,  oppressed  the 
people,  for  whose  benefit  alone  those  institutions  ought  to 
exist.  Nor  was  even  this  the  whole  of  the  injury  they 
actually  inflicted.  Their  attempts  to  stop  the  progress  of 
opinions  were  intimately  connected  with  that  monstrous 
system  of  foreign  policy,  by  which  there  has  been  entailed 
upon  us  a  debt  of  unexampled  magnitude.  To  pay  the 
interest  of  this,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  a 
profuse  and  reckless  administration,  taxes  were  laid  upon 
nearly  every  product  of  industry  and  of  nature.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  these  taxes  fell  upon  the  great 
body  of  the  people,^^  who  were  thus  placed  in  a  position 
of  singular  hardship.  For  the  upper  classes  not  only  re- 
fused to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  reforms  which  were 
urgently  required,  but  compelled  the  country  to  pay  fpr 
the  precautions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  take.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
government  diminished  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
wasted  the  fruit  of  their  industry,  in  order  to  protect  that 
very  people  against  opinions  which  the  growth  of  their 
knowledge  had  irresistibly  forced  upon  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,,  in  the  face  of  these  circum- 
stances, some  of  the  ablest  observers  should  have  despaired 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  should  have  believed  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  despotic  government  would 
be  firmly  established.  Even  we,  wbo^  looking  at  these 
things  half  a  century  after  they  occurred,  are  able  to  take 
a  calmer  view,  and  who  moreover  possess  the  advantages 
of  a  larger  knowledge,  and  a  riper  experience,  must  never- 
theless allow  that,  so  far  as  political  events  were  concerned, 
the  danger  was  more  imminent  than  at  any  moment  since 

been  imprisoned  in  virtue  of  that  suspension,  few  had  been  brought  to  trial, 
and  only  one  convicted."  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1486.  See  also  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  609, 
610.  dn  the  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas- corpus  act  upon  litera- 
ture, see  Life  ofCurrie^  vol.  i.  p.  606, 

*•*  See  decisive  evidence  of  this,  in  Porter^ $  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  283-285 ;  and,  on  the  enormous  increase  of  expense  aud  taxation,  see 
Pdlew*s  Life  of  SidrnwUh^  vol.  i.  p.  368,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  what  was  forgotten  then,  and 
what  is  too  often  forgotten  now,  is,  that  political  events 
form  only  one  of  the  many  parts  which  compose  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  country.  In  the  period  we  have  been 
considering,  the  political  movement  was,  no  doubt,  more 
threatening  than  it  had  been  for  several  generations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  movement  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  highly  favourable,  and  its  influence  was  rapidly 
spreading.  Hence  it  was  that,  while  the  government  ol 
the  country  tended  in  one  direction,  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  tended  in  another;  and  while  political  events  kept 
us  back,  intellectual  events  urged  us  forward.  In  this 
way,  the  despotic  principles  that  were  enforced  were,  in 
some  degree,  neutralized ;  and  although  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  them  from  causing  great  suffering,  still  the 
effect  of  that  suffering  was  to  increase  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  reform  a  system  under  which  such  evils 
could  be  inflicted.  For  while  they  felt  the  evils,  the  know- 
ledge which  they  had  obtained  made  them  see  the  remedy. 
They  saw  that  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs 
were  despotic ;  but  they  saw,  too,  that  the  system  must 
be  wrong,  which  could  secure  to  such  men  such  authority. 
This  confirmed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  justified  their  re- 
solution to  effect  some  fresh  arrangement,  which  should 
allow  their  voices  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the 
state.^^  And  that  resolution,  I  need  hardly  add,  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  it  eventually  produced  those 
great  legislative  reforms  which  have  already  signalized 
the  present  century,  have  given  a  new  tone  to  the  cha- 
racter of  public  men,  and  changed  the  structure  of  the 
English  parliament. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  were,  in 

^  A  careful  obseirer  of  what  was  going  on  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, expresses  what,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  beoopiing  the 
conviction  of  most  men  of  plain,  sound  understanding,  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  existing  corruption  :  ''  Immoderate  taxation,  me  result  of  the  unne- 
cessary wars  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  is  the  cause  of  our  embarrassments; 
and  that  immoderate  taxation  has  been  occasioned  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons being  composed  of  men  not  interested  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
people."  SichoU^s  BecoUections,  toI.  i.  p.  213. 
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England,  directly  antagonistic  to  the  political  events  which 
occurred  during  the  same  peripd.  The  extent  and  the 
nature  of  that  antagonism  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain^ 
as  clearly  as  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits 
of  this  Introduction,  enable  me  to  do.  We  have  seen 
that,  looking  at  our  country  as  a  whole,  the  obvious  tend- 
ency of  affairs  was  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the  church, 
the  nobles,  and  the  crown,  and  thus  give  greater  play  to 
the  power  of  the  people.  Looking,  however,  at  the  coun- 
try, not  as  a  whole,  but  looking  merely  at  its  political  his- 
tory, we  find  that  the  personal  peculiarities  of  George  III., 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  came  to  the  throne, 
enabled  him  to  stop  the  great  progress,  and  eventually 
cause  a  dangerous  reaction.  Happily  for  the  fortunes  of 
England,  those  principles  of  liberty  which  he  and  his 
supporters  wished  to  destroy,  had  before  his  reign  become 
80  powerful,  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  they  not  only 
resisted  this  political  reaction,  but  seemed  to  gain  fresh 
strength  from  the  coniest.  That  the  struggle  was  ardu- 
ous, and  at  one  time  extremely  critical,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  Such,  however,  is  the  force  of  liberal  opinions,  when 
they  have  once  taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  that  not- 
withstanding the  ordeal  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
notwithstanding  the  punishments  inflicted  on  their  advo- 
cates, it  was  found  impossible  to  stifle  them ;  it  was  found 
impossible  even  to  prevent  their  increase.  Doctrines 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  freedom  were  personally 
favoured  by  the  sovereign,  openly  avowed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  zealously  defended  by  the  most  powerful 
classes ;  and  laws  in  accordance  vrith  these  doctrines  were 
placed  on  our  statute-book,  and  enforced  in  our  courts. 
All,  however,  was  in  vain.  In  a  few  years  that  genera- 
tion began  to  pass  away;  a  better  one  succeeded  in  its 
place ;  and  the  system  of  tyranny  fell  to  the  ground.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  in  all  countries  which  are  even  tolerably 
free,  every  system  must  fall,  if  it  opposes  the  march  of 
opinions,  and  gives  shelter  to  maxims  and  institutions  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this  sort  of  contest, 
the  ultimate  result  is  never  doubtful.    For  the  vigour  of  an 
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arbitrary  government  depends  merely  on  a  few  individuaH 
who,  whatever  their  abilities  may  be,  are  liable,  after  their 
death,  to  be  replaced  by  timid  and  incompetent  successors. 
But  the  vigour  of  public  opinion  is  not  exposed  to  these 
casualties;  it  is  unaffected  by  the  laws  of  mortality;  it 
does  not  flourish  to-day  and  decline  to-morrow;  and  so 
far  from  depending  on  the  lives  of  individual  men,  it  is 
governed  by  large  general  causes,  which,  from  their  very 
comprehensiveness,  are  in  short  periods  scarcely  seen,  but 
on  a  comparison  of  long  periods,  are  found  to  outweigh 
all  other  considerations,  and  reduce  to  insignificance  those 
little  stratagems  by  which  princes  and  statesmen  think  to 
disturb  the  order  of  events,  and  mould  to  their  will  the 
destinies  of  a  great  and  civilized  people. 

These  are  broad  and  general  truths,  which  will  hardly 
be  questioned  by  any  man  who,  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  history,  has  reflected  much  on  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  modem  society.  But  during  the  period  we 
have  been  considering,  they  were  utterly  neglected  by  our 
political  rulers,  who  not  only  thought  themselves  able  to 
check  the  growth  of  opinions,  but  entirely  mistook  the 
very  end  and  object  of  government.  In  those  days,  it 
was  believed  that  government  is  made  for  the  minority, 
to  whose  wishes  the  majority  are  bound  humbly  to  sub- 
mit. It  was  believed  that  the  power  of  making  laws  must 
always  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  classes ; 
that  the  nation  at  large  has  no  concern  with  those  laws, 
except  to  obey  them;^^  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise 
government  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  people  by  pre- 
venting them  from  being  enlightened  by  the  spread  of 
knowledge.^^     We  may  surely  deem  it  a  remarkable  cir- 

^  Bishop  Horsley,  the  ^eat  champion  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1795,  that  he  ''did  not  know  what  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them.'' 
Cooke  9  Hut,  of  Party ^  vol.  iii.  p.  435.  Compare  Oodtoin  en  Population, 
p.  569. 

"*  "Lord  Cockbum  {Life  of  Jeffrey,  1852,  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  68)  says :  "  If 
there  was  any  principle  that  was  reverenced  as  indisputable  by  almost  the 
whole  adherents  of  the  party  in  power  sixty,  or  even  fifty,  or  perhaps  even 
forty  years  ago,  it  was  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  necessary  for 
their  obedience  4o  the  law.*'    One  argument  was,  "  that  to  extend  instrue- 
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cumstance,  that  these  notions,  and  the  schemes  of  legis- 
lation founded  upon  them,  should,  within  half  a  century, 
have  died  away  so  completely,  that  they  are  no  longer 
advocated,  even  by  men  of  the  most  ordinary  abilities. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  great  change 
should  have  been  effected,  not  by  any  external  event,  nor 
by  a  sudden  insurrection  of  the  people,  but  by  the  un- 
aided action  of  moral  force, — the  silent,  though  over- 
whelming pressure  of  pubUc  opinion.  This  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  decisive  proof  of  the  natural,  and,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  healthy  march  of  English  civilization.  It 
is  a  proof  of  an  elasticity,  and  yet  a  sobriety  of  spirit, 
such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  displayed.  No  other 
nation  could  have  escaped  from  such  a  crisis,  except  by 
passing  through  a  revolution,  of  which  the  cost  might  well 
have  exceeded  the  gain.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  in 
England  the  course  of  affairs,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  since  the  sixteenth  century,  had  diffused  among 
the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  resources,  and  a  skill 
and  iudependence  in  the  use  of  them,  imperfect,  indeed, 
but  still  far  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  of 
the  great  European  countries.  Besides  this,  other  circum- 
stances, which  will  be  hereafter  related,*^  had,  so  early 
as  the  eleventh  century,  begun  to  affect  our  national  cha- 
racter, and  had  assisted  in  imparting  to  it  that  sturdy 
boldness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  habits  of  foresight, 
and  of  cautious  reserve,  to  which  the  English  mind  owes 
its  leading  peculiarities.  With  us,  therefore,  the  love  of 
liberty  has  been  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  prudence,  which 
has  softened  its  violence,  without  impairing  its  strength. 
It  is  this  which,  more  than  once,  has  taught  our  country- 
men to  bear  even  considerable  oppression  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  rising  against  their  oppressors.  It  has 
taught  them  to  stay  their  hands;  it  has  taught  them  to 
husband  their  force  until  they  can  use  it  with  irresistible 
effect.    To  this  great  and  valuable  habit  we  owe  the  safety 

tion,  woul.d  be  to  multiply  the  crime  of  forgery!"  Fortef^s  Progress  of  Uu 
Nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  205. 

^  See  chapters  iz.  and  z.,  on  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit 
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of  England  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  the  people 
had  risen,  they  would  have  staked  their  idl ;  and  what  the 
result  of  that  desperate  game  would  have  been,  no  man 
can  say.  Happily  for  them,  and  for  their  posterity,  they 
were  content  to  wait  yet  a  Uttle;  they  were  willing  to 
bide  their  time,  and  watch  the  issue  of  things.  Of  this 
noble  conduct  their  descendants  reap  the  reward.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  political  crisis  began  to  sub- 
side, and  the  people  reentered  on  their  former  rights.  For 
although  their  rights  had  been  in  abeyance,  they  were  not 
destroyed,  simply  because  the  spirit  still  existed  by  which 
they  were  originally  won.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that, 
if  those  evil  days  had  been  prolonged,  that  same  spirit 
which  had  animated  their  fathers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
would  have  again  broken  forth,  and  society  have  been  con- 
vulsed by  a  revolution,  the  bare  idea  of  which  is  frightful 
to  contemplate.  In  the  mean  time,  all  this  was  avoided ; 
and  although  popular  tumults  did  arise  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  although  the  measures  of  government 
caused  a  disaffection  of  the  most  serious  kind,^^  still  the 
people,  taken  as  a  whole,  remained  firm,  and  patiently 
reserved  their  force  till  a  better  time,  when,  for  their  be- 
nefit, a  new  party  was  organized  in  the  state,  by  whom 
their  interests  were  successfully  advocated  even  within  the 
walls  of  parliament. 

This  great  and  salutary  reaction  began  early  in  the 
present  century ;  but  the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
it  are  so  extremely  complicated,  and  have  been  so  little 
studied,  that  I  cannot  pretend  in  this  Introduction  to  offer 
even  a  sketch  of  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  what  must 
be  generally  known,  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  move- 
ment has  continued  with  unabated  speed.  Every  thing 
which  has  been  done,  has  increased  the  influence  of  the 
people.  Blow  after  blow  has  been  directed  against  those 
classes  which  were  once  the  sole  depositaries  of  power. 

*^  Sir  A.  Alison  notices  in  his  History  (vol.  iy.  p.  213)  "  how  widely  Che 
fpiiit  of  discontent  was  diffused'*  in  1796;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the 
people  were  able  to  keep  it  in  bounds.  That,  however,  is  a  question  which 
writeis  of  his  stamp  never  consider. 
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The  Reform  Bill,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  are  admitted  to  be  the  three 
greatest  political  achievements  of  the  present  generation. 
Each  of  these  vast  measures  has  depressed  a  powerful 
party.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  has  lessened  the 
influence  of  hereditary  rank,  and  has  broken  up  that  great 
oligarchy  of  landowners,  by  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  long  been  ruled.  The  abolition  of  Protection  has  still 
further  enfeebled  the  territorial  aristocracy;  while  those 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  order  is 
mainly  upheld,  received  a  severe  shock,  first  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  afterwards  by  the 
admission  of  Catholics  into  the  legislature ;  steps  which 
are  with  reason  regarded  as  supplying  precedents  of 
mischievous  import  for  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church.^^  These  measures,  and  others  which  are  now 
obviously  inevitable,  have  taken,  and  will  continue  to  take, 
power  from  particular  sections  of  society,  in  order  to  confer 
it  upon  the  people  at  large.  Indeed,  jthe  rapid  progress 
of  democratic  opinions  is  a  fact  which  no  one  in  the  pre- 
sent day  .ventures  to  deny.  Timid  and  ignorant  men  are 
alarmed  at  the  movement ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  move- 
ment is  notorious  to  all  the  world.  No  one  now  dares  to 
talk  of  bridling  the  people,  or  of  resisting  their  united 
wishes.  The  utmost  that  is  said  is,  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  inform  them  as  to  their  real  interests,  and  en- 
lighten public  opinion ;  but  every  one  allows  that^  so  soon  as 
public  opinion  is  formed,  it  can  no  longer  be  withstood.  On 
this  point  all  are  agreed ;  and  this  new  power,  which  is 
gradually  superseding  every  other,  is  now  obeyed  by  those 

^  Bishpp  Burgess,  in  &  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  bitterly  complained 
thai  Catholic  emancipation  was  "  the  extinction  of  the  purely  Protestant 
obaraoter  of  the  British  legislature."  Harford s  Life  of  Burgeu^  p.  506 ;  see 
also  pp.  238,  239,  369, 370.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bishop  rightly 
estimated  the  danger  to  his  own  party ;  and  as  to  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  which,  says  another  bishop  (Tomlvne^s  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  u.  p.  604), 
*'  were  justly  regarded  as  the  firmest  bulwarks  of  the  British  constitution,*' 
the  feehttg  was  so  strong,  that  at  an  episcopal  meeting  in  1787,  there  were 
only  two  members  who  were  willing  to  repeal  these  persecuting  laws.  See 
Biihop  Watson's  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  262.  Lord  Eldon,  who  to  the  last 
stood  up  for  the  church,  pronounced  the  bill  for  repealing  these  acts  to  be 
''a  revolutionary  bill."  Twiss*M  Life  of  hldon^  voL  ii.  p.  202. 
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very  statesmen  who,  had  they  lived  sixty  years  ago,  would 
have  been  the  first  to  deny  its  authority,  ridicule  its  pre- 
tensions, and,  if  possible,  extinguish  its  liberty* 

Such  is  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  public  men 
of  our  time  from  those  who  flourished  under  that  bad  sys- 
tem which  George  III.  sought  to  perpetuate.  And  it  is 
evident,  that  this  vast  progress  was  brought  about  rather 
by  destroying  the  system,  than  by  improving  the  men. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  the  system  perished  because  it  was 
unsuited  to  the  age.;  in  other  words,  because  a  progressive 
people  will  never  tolerate  an  unprogressive  goveramenL 
But  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  history,  that  our  legislators, 
even  to  the.  last  moment,  were  so  terrified  by  the  idea  of 
innovation,  that  they  refused  every  reform,  until  the  voice 
of  the  people  rose  high  enough  to  awe  them  into  submis- 
sion, and  forced  them  to  grant  what,  without  such  pressure, 
they  would  by  no  means  have  conceded. 

These  things  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  our  political 
rulers.  They  ought  also  to  moderate  the  presumption  of 
legislators,  and  teach  them  that  their  best  measures  are 
but  temporary  expedients,  which  it  will  be  the  business 
of  a  later  and  riper  age  to  efface.  It  would  be  well  if 
such  considerations  were  to  check  the  confidence,  and 
silence  the  loquacity,  of  those  superficial  men,  who,  raised 
to  temporary  power,  think  themselves  bound  to  guarantee 
certain  institutions,  and  uphold  certain  opinions.  They 
ought  clearly  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  lie  within 
their  function  thus  to  anticipate  the  march  of  affairs,  and 
provide  for  distant  contingencies.  In  trifling  matters, 
indeed,  this  may  be  done  without  danger ;  though,  as  the 
constant  changes  in  the  laws  of  every  country  abundantly 
prove,  it  is  also  done  without  benefit.  But  in  reference 
to  those  large  and  fundamental  measures  which  bear  upon 
the  destiny  of  a  people,  such  anticipation  is  worse  than 
useless, — ^it  is  highly  injurious.  In  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  politics,  so  far  from  being  a  science,  is  one  of 
the  most  backward  of  all  the  arts;  and  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  legislator  is,  to  look  upon  his  craft  as  con- 
sisting in  the  adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to 
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temporary  emergencies.^^     His  business  is  to  follow  the 
age,  and  not  at  all  to  attempt  to  lead  it.     He  should  be 
satisfied  with  studying  what  is  passing  around  him ;  and  i 
should  modify  his  schemes,  not  according  to  the  notions  | 
he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers,  but  according  to  thej 
actual  exigencies  of  his  own  time.     For  he  may  rely  upon/ 
it,  that  the  movements  of  society  have  now  become  so 
rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one  generation  are  no  measure  of 
the  wants  of  another ;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle  talk  about 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  fast  discarding 
those  trite  and  sleepy  maxims  which  have  hitherto  im-j 
posed  upon  them,  but  by  which  they  will  not  consent  to 
be  much  longer  troubled. 

**  Sir  C.  Lewis,  though  in  his  learned  work  he  over-estimates  the  re* 
sources  possessed  by  politicians,  does  nevertheless  allow  that  thev  are  rarely 
able  to  anticipate  the  manner  in  which  their  measures  wiU  work.  Levns  on 
the  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,  1852,  vol.  ii.  pp.  360- 
362.  A  writer  of  repute,  M.  Flassan,  says  {Hist,  de  la  IHjiUmaiiet  vol.  1.  p.  19): 
''  On  doit  dtre  tr^  indulgent  sur  les  erreurs  de  la  politique,  lb  cause  de  la 
&cilit6  qu'il  y  a  k  en  commettre;  erreurs  auxquelles  la  sagesse  mSme 
quelquefois  entralne."  The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  true  enough ;  but 
it  conveys  a  truth  which  ought  to  repress  that  love  of  interfering  with  the 
natural  march  of  affairs  which  still  characterizes  politicians,  even  in  the 
freest  countries. 
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The  consideration  of  these  great  changes  in  the  English 
mind,  has  led  me  into  a  digression,  which,  so  far  from 
being  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  Introduction,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  it.  In  this, 
.  as  in  many  other  respects,  there  is  a  marked  analogy  be- 
tween investigations  concerning  the  stmcture  of  society 
and  investigations  concerning  the  human  body.  Thus,  it 
has  been  found,  that  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a  theory 
of  disease  is  by  beginning  with  the  theory  of  health;  and 
that  the  foundation  of  all  sound  pathology  must  be  first 
sought  in  an  observation,  not  of  the  abnormal,  but  of  the 
normal  functions  of  life.  Just  in  the  same  way,  it  will,  I 
beUeve,  be  found,  that  the  best  method  of  arriving  at 
great  social  truths,  is  by  first  investigating  those  cases  in 
which  society  has  developed  itself  according  to  its  own 
laws,  and  in  which  the  governing  powers  have  least  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  spirit  of  their  times.^     It  is  on 

*  The  question  as  to  whether  the  study  of  normal  phenomena  should  or 
should  not  precede  the  study  of  abnormal  ones,  is  of  the  greatest  importance; 
and  a  neglect  of  it  has  introduced  confusion  into  every  work  I  have  seen  on 
general  or  comparative  history.  For  this  prelimiuaiy  being  unsettled,  there 
has  been  no  recognized  principle  of  arrangement ;  and  historians,  instead  of 
following  a  scientific  method  suited  to  the  actual  exieeucies  of  our  know- 
ledge, have  adopted  an  empirical  method  suited  to  their  own  exigencies; 
and  have  given  priority  to  different  countries,  sometimes  according  to  their 
size,  sometimes  according  to  their  antiquity,  sometimes  according  to  their 
geographical  position,  sometimes  according  to  their  wealth,  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  their  religion,  sometimes  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  their 
literature,  and  sometimes  according  to  the  facilities  which  the  historian 
himself  possessed  for  collecting  materials.  All  these  are  factitious  consider- 
ations ;  and,  in  a  philosophic  view,  it  is  evident  that  precedence  should  be 
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this  account  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  position  of 
France,  I  have  begun  by  examining  the  position  of  Eng- 

given  to  countries  by  the  historian  solely  in  reference  to  the  ease  with  which 
their  histoiy  can  be  generalized ;  following  in  this  respect  the  scientific  plan 
of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  This  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  the  study  of  Man,  as  in  the  study  of  Nature,  the  question  of 
priority  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  aberration ;  and  that  the  more 
aberrant  anv  people  have  been,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  they  have  been  in- 
terfered with,  the  lower  they  must  be  placed  in  an  arrangement  of  the  histoiy 
of  various  countries.  Coleridge  {Lit.  Remains^  vol.  i.  p.  326,  and  elsewhere 
in  his  works)  seems  to  suppose  that  the  order  should  be  the  reverse  of  what 
I  have  stated,  and  that  the  laws  both  of  mind  and  body  can  be  generalized 
from  pathological  data.  Without  wishing  to  express  myself  too  positively 
in  opposition  to  so  profound  a  thinker  as  Coleridge,  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  this  is  contradicted  by  an  immense  amount  of  evidence,  and,  so  feir  as 
I  am  aware,  is  supported  by  none.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  those 
branches  of  inquiry  which  deal  with  phenomena  little  affected  by  foreign 
causes,  have  been  raised  to  sciences  sooner  than  those  which  deal  with  phe- 
nomena greatlv  affected  by  foreign  causes.  The  organic  world,  fur  example, 
i^  more  perturbed  by  the  inorganic  world,  than  the  inorganic  world  is  per- 
turbed by  it.  Hence  we  find  that  the  inorganic  sciences  have  always  been 
cultivated  before  the  organic  ones,  and  at  tiie  present  moment  are  far  more 
advanced  than  they.  In  the  ^me  way,  human  physiology  is  older  than 
human  pathology ;  and  while  the  physiology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has 
been  successfully  prosecuted  since  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  pathology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  since 
none  of  its  laws  have  ^en  generalized,  and  no  systematic  researches,  on  a 
large  scale,  have  yet  been  made  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  plants.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  different  ages  and  different  sciences  bear  unconscious 
testimony  to  the  uselessness  of  paying  much  attention  to  the  abnormal,  until 
considerable  progress  has  been  inade  in  the  study  of  the  normd;  and  this 
oonclusion  might  be  confirmed  by  innumerable  authorities,  who,  differing 
from  Coleridge,  hold  that  physiology  is  the  basis  of  pathology,  and  that  the 
laws  of  disease  are  to  be  raised,  not  from  the  phenomena  presented  in  disease, 
but  from  those  presented  in  health ;  in  other  words,  that  pathology  should 
be  investigated  deductively  rather  than  inductively,  and  that  morbid  ana- 
tomy and  clinical  observations  may  verify  the  conclusions  of  science,  but 
can  never  supply  the  means  of  creating  the  science  itself.  On  thi9  ex- 
tremely interesting  question,  compare  Oeoffroy  Saint  HUaire,  Hut,  des  Ano- 
nudiea  de  I' Organisation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  10,  127 ;  nowTnana  Surgery^  in  Ency- 
dop,  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  p.  824 ;  Bickat,  Anatamie  O^nSraUy  voL  i.  p.  20 ; 
OulUn's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  424;  ConUe,  Fhilos.  Positive^  vol.  iii.  pp.  33 1,  336; 
Jtodin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie  Anatomigue,  vol.  i.  p.  68;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mm- 
tales,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill ;  Oeorget,  de  la  Folie,  pp.  2,  391,  392 ;  Brodie's  Pathology 
and  Surgery,  p.  3;  BlamviUe,  Physiologie  compar^e,  vol.  i.  p.  20;  FeyJcK- 
terd^n's  Medical  Psychology,  p.  200;  LawrenMc^s  Lectures  en  Man,  1844, 
p.  45 ;  Simon's  Pathdo^y,  p.  6. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  is,  that  pathological 
investigations  of  the  nervous  system,  numerous  as  they  have  been,  have 
effected  scarcely  any  thing;  the  reason  evidently  being,  that  the  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  noruial  state  is  not  sufiiciently  advanced.  See  Notle  on 
the  Brain,  pp»  76-92,  337,  338 ;  Benry  on  the  Nervous  System,  in  Third  Be- 
port  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  78 ;  Holland^ s  Medical  Notes,  p.  608 ;  Jones  and  Sieve- 
king's  Pathdog.  Anat,  p.  211, 
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land.  In  order  to  undei*8tand  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
eases of  the  first  country  were  aggravated  by  the  quackery 
of  ignorant  rulers,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the 
way  in  which  the  health  of  the  second  country  was  pre- 
served by  being  subjected  to  smaller  interference,  and 
allowed  with  greater  liberty  to  continue  its  natural  march. 
With  the  light,  therefore,  which  we  have  acquired  by  a 
study  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  EngUsh  mind,  we 
can,  with  the  greater  ease,  now  apply  our  principles  to 
that  abnormal  condition  of  French  society,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
some  of  the  dearest  interests  of  civilization  were  im- 
perilled. 

In  France,  a  long  train  of  events,  which  I  shall  here-  • 
after  relate,  had,  from  an  early  period,  given  to  the  clergy 
a  share  of  power  larger  than  that  which  they  possessed 
in  England.  The  results  of  this  were  for  a  time  decidedly 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the  church  restrained  the  lawless- 
ness of  a  barbarous  age,  and  secured  a  refuge  for  the  weak 
and  oppressed.  But  as  the  French  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, the  spiritual  authority,  which  had  done  so  much 
to  curb  their  passions,  began  to  press  heavily  upon  their 
genius,  and  impede  its  movements.  That  same  ecclesi- 
astical power,  which  to  an  ignorant  age  is  an  unmixed 
benefit,  is  to  a  more  enlightened  age  a  serious  evil.  The 
proof  of  this  was  soon  apparent.  For  when  the  Reform- 
ation broke  out,  the  church  had  in  England  been  so  weak- 
ened, that  it  fell  almost  at  the  first  assault ;  its  revenues 
were  seized  by  the  crown,^  and  its  offices,  after  being 
greatly  diminished  both  in  authority  and  in  wealth,  were 
bestowed  upon  new  men,  who,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
their  tenure,  and  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines,  lacked 
that  long-established  prescription  by  which  the  claims  of 
the  profession  are  mainly  supported.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  the  beginning  of  an  uninterrupted  pro- 

'  A  circumstance  which  Harris  relates  with  evident  delight,  and  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  mention  it.  Lives  of  the  SttuirtSy  vol.  iii.  p.  300.  On  the 
amount  of  loss  the  church  thus  sustained,  see  Sividair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  181-184,  and  EcdtstoiiU  Englidi  AnXiquities,  p.  228. 
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gress,  in  which,  at  every  successive  step,  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  lost  some  of  its  influence.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  clergy  were  so  powerful,  that  they  were  able  to 
withstand  the  Reformation,  and  thus  preserve  for  them- 
selves those  exclusive  privileges  which  their  English  bre- 
thren vainly  attempted  to  retain. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  second  marked  di- 
vergence  between  French  and  English  civilization,^  which 
had  its  origin,  indeed,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  which 
now  first  produced  conspicuous  results.  Both  countries 
had,  in  their  infancy,  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  church, 
which  always  showed  itself  ready  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and  the  nobles.*  But 
in  both  countries,  as  society  advanced,  there  arose  a  ca- 
pacity for  self-protection;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth,  or 
probably  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  urgently 
necessary  to  diminish  that  spiritual  authority,  which,  by 
prejudging  the  opinions  of  men,  has  impeded  the  march 
of  their  knowledge.^  It  is  on  this  account  that  Protes- 
tantism, so  far  from  being,  as  its  enemies  have  called  it,  an 
aberration  arising  from  accidental  causes,  was  essentially 
a  normal  movement,  and  was  the  legitimate  expression  of 
the  wants  of  the  European  intellect.  Indeed,  the  Refor- 
mation owed  its  success,  not  to  a  desire  of  purifying  the 
church,  but  to  a  desire  of  Ughtening  its  pressure ;  and  it 
may  be  broadly  stated,  that  it  was  adopted  in  every  civil- 

»  The  first  divergence  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  protective  spirit, 
98  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  On  the  obligations  Europe  is  under  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  see  some 
liberal  and  very  just  remarks  in  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  374, 
375 ;  and  in  Gulzofs  Civilisation  en  France.  See  also  Meander's  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  vol.  iii.  pp.  199-206,  256-257,  vol,  v.  p.  138,  vol.  vi.  pp.  406,  407; 
Falgrave^s  Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth,  vol.  L  p.  655 ;  Lingard^s  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, vol  ii.  p.  44;  Rlimrath,  Travaux  sur  CHist.  du  Vroity  vol.i.  p.  394; 
Carwithen's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

*  The  way  in  which  this  acted  is  concisely  stated  by  Tennemann :  "  Wenn 
0ich  nun  auch  ein  freierer  Geist  der  Forschung  regte,  so  fand  er  sich  gleich 
durch  zwei  Grundsatze,  welche  aus  jenem  Supremat  der  Theologie  fiossen, 
beengt  and  gehemmt.    Der  erste  war :  die  menschliche  Vemunft  kann  nicht 

uber  die  Offenbarung  hinausgehen Der  zweite :  die  Vemunft  kann 

nichts  als  wahr  erkennen,  was  dem  Inhalte  der  Offenbarung  widerspricht, 
und  nichts  fur  falsch  erkennen,  was  derselben  angemeasen  ist, — folgte  aus 
dem  ersten."  Oesch,  der  PhUos.  vol.  vui.  part  i.  p.  8. 
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ized  country,  except  in  those  where  preceding  events  had 
increased  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  either 
among  the  people  or  among  their  rulers.  This  was,  un- 
happily, the  case  with  France,  where  the  clergy  not  only 
triumphed  over  the  Protestants,  but  appeared,  for  a  time, 
to  have  gained  fresh  authority  by  the  defeat  of  such  dan- 
gerous enemies.^ 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that,  in  France,  every 
thing  assumed  a  more  theological  aspect  than  in  England. 
In  our  country,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  had,  by  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  become  so  feeble,  that  even  in- 
telligent foreigners  were  struck  by  the  peculiarity^  The 
same  nation,  which,  during  the  Crusades,*  had  sacrificed 
innumerable  lives  in  the  hope  of  planting  the  Christiaa 
standard  in  the  heart  of  Asia,^  was  now  almost  indifferent 

*  As  to  the  influenoe  of  the  Reformation  ^nerally,  ia  inoreasing  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  see  M  Rauke*s  important  work  on  the  Hu- 
tory  of  the  Popes;  and  as  to  the  result  in  France,  see  MonteU^  Hist,  de» 
divers  Etats,  vol.  v.  pp.  233  235.  Oorero,  who  was  ambassador  in  France 
in  1569,  writes,  '*  II  papa  pud  dire  a  mio  giudizio,  d'  aver  in  questi  romori 
piuttosto  guadagnato  che  perduto,  perciocnd  tanta  era  la  licenza  del  yivere, 
secondo  che  ho  inteso,  prima  che  quel  r^no  si  dividesse  in  due  parti,  en 
tanta  poca  la  devozione  che  avevano  in  Soma  e  in  quel  che  vi  abitavano, 
che  il  papa  era  pid  considerato  come  principe  grande  in  Italia,  che  come 
capo^  della  chiesa  e  pastore  universale.  Ma  scoperti  che  si  furono  gli  ugo- 
notti,  comiuciarono  i  cattolici  a  riverire  il  suo  nome,  e  riconosoerlo  per  vero 
vidCrio  di  Cristo,  confirmandosi  tauto  piti  in  opinione  di  doverlo  tener  per 
tale,  quanto  yih  lo  sentivano  sprezzare  e  negare  da  essi  ugonotti."  Relation* 
des  Ambassaaeurs  VhiUiens^  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  This  interesting  passage  is  one 
of  many  proofs  that  the  immediate  advantages  derived  from  the  Reformation 
have  been  overrated ;  though  the  remote  advantages  were  undoubtedly  im- 
mense. 

^  The  indifference  of  the  English  to  theological  disputes,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  changed  their  religion,  caused  many  foreigners  to  censure 
their  fickleness.  See,  for  instance,  Essais  de  Montaiffne,  livre  ii.  chap.  zii. 
p.  365.  Perlin,  who  travelled  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  says,  "  The  people  are  reprobates,  and  thorough  enemies  to  good 
manners  and  letters;  for  they  don  t  know  whether  they  belong  to  G(3  or 
the  devil,  which  St.  Paul  has  reprehended  in  many  people,  saying.  Be  not 
transported  with  divers  sorts  of  winds,  but  be  constant  and  steady  to  your 
belief."  Antiqtuirian  Eepertor^y  vol.  iv.  p.  611,  4to,  1809.  See  also  the 
remarks  of  Michele  in  1557,  and  of  Crespet  in  1590;  £llis*s  Oriffinal  Zetten^ 
2d  series,  voL  ii.  p.  239;  HaUam*s  ConstitiUional  Mittorify  vol.  i.  p.  1U2; 
Sottthew's  Commonplace  Book,  3d  series,  p.  408. 

*  An  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century  strikingly  expresses  the  theo* 
logical  feelings  of  the  English  Crusaders,  and  the  complete  subordination  of 
the  political  ones :  '*  Indignum  quippe  judicabant  ammarum  suarum  salu- 
tem  omittere,  et  obsequium  coelestis  R^;is,  clientelse  regis  alicijgus  teErenl 
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to  the  religion  even  of  its  own  sovereign.  Henry  VIIL, 
by  bis  sole  will,  regulated  the  national  creed,  and  fixed 
the  formularies  of  the  church,  which,  if  the  people  had 
been  in  earnest,  he  could  not  possibly  have  done  ;  for  he 
had  no  means  of  compelling  submission ;  he  had  no  stand- 
ing army ;  and  even  his  personal  guards  were  so  scanty, 
that,  at  any  moment^  they  could  have  been  destroyed  by 
a  rising  of  the  warlike  apprentices  of  London.®  After  his 
death,  there  ettme  Edward,  who^  as  a  Protestant  king, 
undid  the  work  of  his  father ;  and,,  a  few  years  later, 
there  came  Mary,  who,  as  a  Popish  queen,  undid  the  work 
of  her  brother ;  while  she,  in  her  turn,  was  succeeded 
by  Elizabeth,  under  whom  another  great  alteration  was 
effected  in  the  established  faiih.*^  Such  was  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people,  thart  these  vast  changes  were  accom- 
plished without  any  serious  risk.^  In  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  the  mere  name  of  religion,  thousands  of 
men  were  ready  for  the  field.  In  England,  our  civil  wars 
have  all  been  secular;  they  have  been  waged,  either  for 
a  change  of  dynasty,  or  foir  an  increase  of  liberty.  But 
those  far  more  horrible  wars,  by  which,  in  the  sixteenth 

pofitponere;  ooDstitvwnint  igitur  ierminnm,  Tidelioet  festumn&iivitatisbeati 
Johannis  Baptistss."  MatUugi  Paris  Historia  Majory^,  671.  It  is  said,  that 
the  first  tax  ever  imposed  in  England  on  personal  property  was  in  1166,  and 
was  fdr  the  purpose  of  crusading.  Sinclair's  HuUoftki  Revenue,  vol-  L  p.  88 : 
**  It  would  not  probably  have  been  easily  submitted  to,  had  it  not  been 
appropriated  for  so  popular  a  purpose." 

•  Henry  VIII.  had,  at  one  time,  fifty  horse-guards,  but  they  being  ex- 
pensive, were  soon  given  up  ^  and  his  only  protection  consisted  of  '^  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  fifty  in  number,  and  the  commou  servants  of  the 
king's  household."  HaUanCs  ConM  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  46.  These  "  yeomen  of 
the  guard  were  miaed  by  Henry  VII.  in  I486.*'  Grose's  MUiUtry  Antiquities, 
vol.  i.  p.  167.  Compare  Turners  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  vii.  p.  64;  and  Lin- 
^anTs  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

**  Locke,  in  his  First  Letter  on  Toleration,  has  made  some  pungent, 
and,  I  should  suppose,  very  offensive,  observations  on  these  rapid  changes. 
Locke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  27. 

"  But,  although  Mary  easily  effected  a  change  of  religion,  the  anti- 
ecclesiastical  spirit  was  far  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  restore  to  the  church 
its  property.  *'  In  Mary's  reign,  accordingly,  her  parliameut,  so  obsequious 
in  all  matters  of  religion,  adhered  with  a  firm  grasp  to  the  posi^ssion  of 
church-lands."  HaUanCs  Const.  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  77.  See  also  ShorCs  Hist, 
of  the  Church  of  Enaland,  p.  213 ;  Lingards  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
339,  340;  Butler's  Mem.  of  the  CatMics,  vol.  i.  p.  263;  and  Carwithen's  Hist, 
of  the  Chwrch  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  346. 
VOL.  I.  H  H 
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century,  France  wgs  desolated,  were  conducted  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  political  sbiiggles  of 
the  great  families  \^re  merged  in  a  deadly  ^XMiteiA  be^ 
tween  Catholics  and  Protestants.^^ 

The  effect  this  difference  produced  on  tlie  iateileot  of 
the  two  countries  is  very  obvious.  The  English,  concen- 
trating their  abilities  upon  great  secular  matters,  bad,  by 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  produced  a  Utemtore 
which  never  can  perish.  But  the  Frendi,  down  to  diat 
period,  had  not  put  forth  a  single  work,  the  destruction 
of  which  would  now  be  a  loss  to  Europe.  What  makes 
this  contrast  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  Fmnoe  tiie 
civilization,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  longer  standing ;  tdie 
material  resources  of  the  cousttry  had  been  earlier  de- 
veloped; its  geographical  position  made  it  the  i^entre  of 
European  thought  ;^^  and  it  had  possessed  a  literature  at 
a  time  when  our  anoestors  were  a  mere  tribe  of  wild  and 
ignorant  barbarians. 

The  simple  fact  is>  that  this  is  one  of  those  innumer- 
able instances  which  teach  us  that  no  country  can  rise 
to  eminence  so  long  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  possesses 
much  authority.  For,  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual 
classes  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
predominance  of  the  topics  in  which  those  classes  delight. 
Whenever  the  ecclesiastical  profession  is  very  influential, 
ecclesiastical  literature  will  be  very  abundant,  and  what 
is  called  profane  literature  will  be  very  scanty.  Hence 
it  occmred,  that  the  minds  of  the  French,  being  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  religious  disputes,  had  no  leisure 
for  those  great  inquiries  into  which  we  in  England  were 
beginnitig  to  enter;'*  and  there  wa^,  as  we  shall  presently 

1'  "  Quand  ^lata  la  gaerre  des  opinions  reli^6ii8et,ieB  amiiqaes  rivaUi^ 
des  barons  se  transform^rent  en  haine  du  prdohe  on  de  la  aiesse."  Caj^^fyue, 
Ifiet.  de  la  BSforme  tt  de  la  Lu^y  vol.  iv.  p.  82.    Oomp«re  JDuplems  Mor- 


nay,  i/fe».  et'Cwrespond,  vol.  il.  pp.  422,  663;  and  BoiUiier,  Mauon  MUi- 
tmre  des  Bxniede  Franeey  p.  25,  "  des  qnerelles  d'autant  ploB  vives,  qa'eUes 
ayoient  la  religion  pour  base." 

"  The  intellectual  advantages  of  France,  arisii^  from  its  positioii  be- 
tween Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  are  vei^  fairly  stated  by  M.  Lenainier 
(Philosophte  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  9). 

^*  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  religious  disputes  in  Aleiandria  injured 
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see,  an  interval  of  a  whole  generation  between  the  pro*- 
gren  cf  tlw  French  and  English  inteileots,  simply  because 
there  was  abeut  tbe  snne  interval  between  the  progress 
of  their  soepticism.  The  theological  literature,  indeed, 
rapidly  increased  ;^^  but  it  was  not  until  the  seyenteenth 
century  that  France  produced  that  great  secular  litera- 
ture, the  counterpart  of  which  was  to  he  found  in  England 
bdbre  the  sixteenth  century  had  come  to  a  close. 

Such  was,  in  France,  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
pewer  of  the  chuixsh  being  prolonged  beyond  the  period 
which  the  exigencies  of  society  required.  But  while  this 
was  the  intdlectual  result,  the  moral  :and  physical  results 
were  still  more  serious.  While  the  minds  of  men  were 
thus  heated  by  religious  strife,  it  would  have  been  idle  to 
expect  any  of  those  maximjs  of  charity  to  which  theolo- 
gioal  £su)tion  is  always  a  stranger.  While  the  Protestants 
were  murdering  the  Catholics,^^  and  the  Catholics  mur* 
dering  the  Protestants,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  either 
sect  i^uld  feel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  its  enemy .^^ 
Daring  the  sixteenth  century,  treaties  were  occasionally 

the  interests  of  knowledge.  See  the  instructiye  remarks  of  M.  Matter  {Hist, 
•de  PEeole  tTAUjpandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  131). 

^  MonfieU^  Hut.  dei  dwen  MlaU^  voL  vi.  p.  136.  Indeed,  the  theologioal 
q>irit  seized  the  theatre,  and  the  different  sectarians  ridicided  each  other's 
principles  on  the  stage.  See  a  curious  passage  at  p.  182  of  the  same  learned 
work. 

^«  The  crimes  (^  the  Freindi  Protestants,  though  hardly  noticed  in  Fc' 
lice»  Hittoty ^  the  Protestants  cf  Fnmcey  pp.  138-143,  were  as  revolting  as 
those  of  the  Catholics,  and  quite  as  numerous  relatively  to  the  numhers  and 
power  of  the  two  parties.  Compare  Sistnoiidi,  Hist,  des  /Wmfaw,  vol.  xviiL 
pp.  516,  517,  with  Cajx^ttfue^  Hist,  de  la  Biforme,  vol.  IL  p.  173,  vol.  vi.  p. 
54 ;  and  JSmedletf,  Hist,  of  the  Ee/ormed  Rdigium  in  France^  vol.  i.  pp.  199, 
200, 237. 

^'  In  1569  Oorero  writes :  "Ritrovai  quel  regno,  certo.  posto  in  grandis- 
sima  eonfusiono;  perche,  stante  quella  divisione  di  refigione  (convertita 
quasi  in  due  feusioni  e  inimicizie  particolari),  era  causa  cV  ognuno,  senza 
ohe  amioizia  o  parentela  potesse  aver  luooo,  stava  con  V  orecchie  attente; 
e  pieno  di  sospetto  ascoitava  da  che  parte  nasceva  qualche  romore."  Bdat. 
des  Ambasaad.  Vinitiens,  vol.  ii.  i^.  106.  He  emphatically  adds,  "  Temevano 
gV  ugonotti,  temevano  Ii  cattolid,  temeva  il  prencipe,  temevano  Ii  sudditi." 
tiee  also,  on  this  horrible  state  of  <q>inions,  Sismondif  Hist,  des  Franpais^ 
vol.  xviii.  pp.  21,  22,  118-120,  296,  430.  On  both  sides,  the  grossest  ca- 
lumnies were  propagated  and  believed ;  and  one  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Catherine  de  Medici  was,  that  she  caused  the  Cesarean  operation 
to  be  performed 'on  the  wives  of  Protestants,  in  order  that  no  new  neretics 
might  De  bom.  Sprengdy  Hist,  de  la  M^cine,  vol.  vii.  p.  294. 
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made  between  the  two  parties  ;  biit  they  were  only  made 
•to  be  immediately  broken  ;^®  and,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  THopital,  the  bare  idea  of  toleration  does  not  seem 
.to  have  entered  the  head  of  any  statesman  of  the  age. 
It  was  recommended  by  him;^^  but  neither  his  splendid 
abilities,  nor  his  unblemished  integrity,  could  make  head 
against  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  he  eyentually  re- 
tired into  private  life  without  effecting  any  of  his  noble 
schemes.^ 

Indeed,  in  the  leading  events  of  this  period  of  French 
history,  the  predominance  of  the  theological  spirit  wa8 
painfully  shown.  It  was  shown  in  the  universal  deter- 
mination to  subordinate  political  acts  to  religious  opi- 
nions^^^  It  was  shown  in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise, 
and  in  the  conference  of  Foissy ;  and  still  more  was  it 
shown  in  those  revolting  crimes  so  natural  to  superstition, 
the  massacres  of  Vassy  and  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  mur- 
der of  Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  of  Henry  III.  by  Clement. 
These  were  the  legitimate  results  of  the.  spirit  of  religious 
bigotry.  They  were  the  results  of  that  accursed  spirit, 
which,  whenever  it  has  had  the  power,  has  punished  even 
to  the  death  those  who  dared  to  differ  from  it;  and  which, 
now  that  the  power  has  passed  away,  still  continues  to 
dogmatize  on  the  most  mysterious  subjects,  tamper  with 

^"  Mallvy  Observations  sur  VHUt,  de  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  149.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  iX.  alone,  there  were  no  less  than  ^Ye  of  these  rdigious  ware, 
each  of  which  was  concluded  by  a  treaty.  See  Flassan,  JEfisL  ae  la  Diplo- 
matie  Francis*,  vol,  ii.  p.  69. 

^*  For  which  I'Hdpital  was  accused  of  atheism :  '*  Homo  doctus,  sed 
verus  atheus."  Diet.  Philos.  article  AthHsme,  in  (Euvres  de  VoUaire^  toI. 
xxxvii.  pp.  181,  182. 

*o  I  nave  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  good  life  of  this  great  man : 
that  by  Charles  Butler  is  very  superficial,  and  so  is  that  by  Sniardi,  in 
Biog.  Ufi'        '       '  --  ^-      --  -   -  - 

tal  is 
ffist. 

vol.  iii.  pp.  619-/523,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2-8,  162-159,  vol.  v.  np.  180- 182,  620,  521, 
5^%  vol.  vi.  pp.  703, 704 ;  Sully,  (Economies  Iloj^ales,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  Duveraet 
(Hist,  de  la  Sorhorme,  vol.  i.  pp.  216-218)  is  unsatisfactory,  though  fully  re- 
cognizing his  merit. 

21  *'  Oe  fut  alors  que  la  nation  ne  prit  conseil  que  de  son  fanatisme. 
Les  esprits,  de  jour  en  jour  plus  ^haulSes,  ne  virent  plus  d'autre  objet  que 
celui  de  la  religion,  et  par  pi6t4  se  firent  les  injures  les  plus  atrooes."  MaJUtfy 
Observations  sur  VHist.  de  FrancCy  vol.  iii.  p.  146. 
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the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  human  heart,  and  darken 
Mrith  its  miserable  superstitions  those  sublime  questions 
that  no  one  should  rudely  touch,  because  they  are  for 
each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  because 
they  lie  in  that  unknown  tract  which  separates  the  Finite 
from  the  Infinite,  and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and 
individual  covenant  between  Man  and  his  God. 

How  long  these  sad  days^  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  have  been  prolonged  in  France,  is  a 
question  which  we  now  perhaps  have  no  means  of  an- 
swering ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  progress  even 
of  empirical  knowledge  must,  according  to  the  process 
already  pointed  out,  have  eventually  sufficed  to  rescue  so 
great  a  country  from  her  degraded  position.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  now  took  place. what  we  must  be  content 
to  call  an  accident,  but  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  most 
important  change.  In  the  year  1589,  Henry  IV.  as- 
cended the  throne  of  France.  This  great  prince,  who 
was  far  superior  to  any  of  the  French  sovereigns  of  the 
sixteenth  century,^  made  small  account  of  those  theolo- 

"  The  19th  and  20th  volumes  of  Sisnwndi's  ffistoire  des  Franfais  con- 
tain painful  evidence  of  the  internal  condition  of  France  before  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.  Indeed,  as  Sismondi  says  (vol.  xz.  pp.  11-16),  it  seemed  at 
one  time  as  if  the  only  prospect  was  a  relapse  into  feudalism.  See  also 
MorUeily  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  v.  pp.  242-249:  ^'plus  de  trois  cent 
mille  maisons  d^truites.  '*  De  Thou,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  says, 
**  Les  loix  furent  m^pris^es,  et  Thonneur  de  la  France  fut  presque  an6anti 
.  .  .  .  et  sous  le  voile  de  la  religion,  on  ne  respiroit  que  la  haine,  la  ven- 
geance, le  massacre  et  Tincendie.'*  Mhn..  de  la  Tie,  in  Histoire  Univ,  voL  i. 
p.  120 ;  and  the  same  writer,  in  his  great  history,  gives  almost  innumer- 
able instances  of  the  crimes  and  persecutions  constantlv  occurring.  See, 
for  some  of  the  most  striking  cases,  vol.  ii.  p.  383,  vol.  iv.  pp.  378,  380, 
387,  495,  496,  639,  vol.  v.  pp.  189,  518,  561,  647,  vol.  vi.  pp.  421,  422,  424, 
426,  427,  430,  469.  Compare  IhipUssis,  Mhn,  et  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
41,  42,  322,  335,  611,  612.  vol.  iii.  pp.  344,  445,  vol.  iv.  pp.  112-114  ;  Be- 
noisty  Hist,  de  VEdil  de  Nantes^  vol.  i.  pp.  307,  308 ;  Duvemei,  Ifist,  de  la 
Sorbonne^  voL  i.  p.  217. 

**  This,  indeed,  is  not  saying  much ;  and  far  higher  praise  might  be 
justly  bestowed.  As  to  his  domestic  policy,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  \ 
and  M.  Flassan  speaks  in  the  most  favourable  terms  of  his  management  of 
foreign  affairs.  Flassan^  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie  Frang.  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192, 
294-297,  vol.  iii.  p.  243.  And  see,  to  the  same  efifect,  the  testimony  of  IVT. 
Capefigue,  an  unfriendly  judge.  Hist,  de  la  Reforme,  vol.  vii.  p.  xiv.  vol.  viii. 
p.  156.  Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Henry  IV.,  though 
ne  wrote  many  years  after  the  kins  was  murdered,  says,  **  Oe  grand  roy, 
qui  estoit  en  plus  de  consideration  dans  le  mpnde  que  pas  un  de  ses  pr6d6' 
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gical  disputes  \¥hich  his  predecessors  had  thought  to  be 
of  paramount  importance.  Before  him,  the  kiDgB  of  France, 
animated  by  the  piety  natural  to  the  guardians  of  the 
church,  had  exerted  all  their  authority  to  uphold  the 
interests  of  the  sacred  profession.  Francis  I.  said^  that 
if  his  right  hand  were  a  heretic,  he  would  cut  it  off.^ 
Henry  II.,  whose  zeal  was  still  greater,^  ordered  ihe 
judges  to  proceed  against  the  Protestants,  and  publicly 
declared  that  he  would  ^^make  the  extiirpation  ol  the 
heretics  his  principal  business,"^  Charles  IX.,  on  the 
celebrated  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  attempted  to  relieve 
the  church  by  destroying  them  at  a  single  blow.  Henry 
III.  promised  to  "  oppose  heresy  even  at  the  risk  of  h^ 
life  ;"'  for  he  said  "  be  could  not  find  a  prouder  grave  than 
amidst  the  ruins  of  heresy.''^^ 

oeflseuTs  n'aroit  eM  depois  OharleBmagne.'*  M^,  de  Fcntmay,  Yoi.  L  p.  46. 
Daplesais  Moruay  calls  him  *'  le  plus  grand  roy  que  la  chreatLent^  ait  porte 
depuis  cinq  cens  ana ;"  and  Sully  pronounoea  him  to  be  *'  le  pluB  grand  de 
nos  roia"  DupUsM  Jdomay^  M6m\  et  Correspond,  vol,  xi.  pp.  30,  77, 131. 
*SuUyy  (EomomiM  B^yaleBy  voL  vii.  p.  15«  OMnpore  toL  yL  pp.  397,  398, 
Tol.  ix.  pp.  35,  242,  with  some  sensible  remarks  ia  Mhn,  de  Oenlu^  Paris, 
1825,  vol.  ix.  p.  299. 

^  Bo  it  is  genendly  related :  but  there  is  a  slightly  different  version  of 
this  orthodox  declaration  in  Smediey's  Ifi&t.  of  the  Bkormatum  in  France, 
vol.  i.  p.  30.  Compare  UadaMs  note  in  Mo9keim*s  JSccUs.  Hist,  voL  ii.  p. 
24,  with  Simiondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  ni.  pp.  453, 454,  and  Relat.  Jet 
Afnbatsad.  Vhiitiens,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  It^i^  i^so  Francia  I.  who 
advised  Charles  Y.  to  expel  all  the  Mohkmmedans  from  Spedn.  JUorente, 
Hist,  de  I'lnfuisition,  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

^  The  historian  of  the  French  Protestants  says,  in  1548,  '^le  nouveau 
roi  Henri  II  fut  encore  plus  rigoureux  que  son  p^re."  Bmoisty  Hist,  de 
VEdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

«•  M.  Ranke  {Civil  Wars  im,  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241)  says,  that  he 
issued  a  circular  ^'addvessed  to  the  parliaments  and  to  the  judicial'  tribu- 
nals, in  which  they  were  urmd  to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans  with  the 
greatest  severity,  and  the  judges  intormed  that  they  would  be  held  respon- 
sible, should  thev  neglect  these  orders  \  and  in  which  he  deohired  plainly, 
that  as  soon  as  the  peace  with  Spain  was  concluded,  he  was  determined  to 
make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business.*'  See  also,  on 
Heniy  II.,  in  connection  with  the  Protestants,  MeMf,  Obset'V.  swr  VHiA. 
de  France,  vol.  iii.  pp.  133,  134 ;  Le  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  i.  pp-.  334,  335, 
387,  vol.  ii.  p.  640,  vol.  iii.  pp.  365,  366  ;  Felice's  Hist,  oftke  French  Pro- 
testants,  p.  58. 

*'  He  said  this  to  the  Estates  of  Blois  in  1588,  Ranks  s  CivH  Wars  in 
France,  vol.  ii.  p.  202.  Compare  his  edict,  in  1585,  in  Cap^gue,  Hist,  de 
la  Reforme,  vol.  iv.  pp.  244,  245,  and  his  speech  in  vol.  v.  p.  122 ;  and  see 
Benoist,  Hist,  de  VBdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  328 ;  Huplems  Momay,  Mhn. 
et  Corresp.  vol.  i.  p.  110 ;  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  250,  vol.  viii.  p.  651, 
vol.  X.  pp.  294,  589,  674,  675. 
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These  were  the  opinions  expressed,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  heads  of  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.^ 
Bat  with  such  feelings,  the  powerful  intellect  of  H^iry  IV. 
had  not  the  slightest  sympathy.  To  suit  the  shifting 
politics  of  his  age,  he  had  already  changed  )m  religion 
twice ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  oh&nge  it  a  third  time,^ 
when  he  found  that  by  doing  so  he  could  ^isure  tran^ 
quilHty  to  his  country.  As  he  had  displayed  such  indiffer* 
ence  about  his  own  creed,  he  could  not  with  decency  show 
much  bigotry  about  the  creed  of  his  subjects.^^  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  public  act 
of  toleration  which  any  gevemment  promulgated  in  France 
since  Christianity  bad  been  the  religion  of  the  country. 
Only  fire  years  after  he  had  solemnly  abjiired  Protesti^t- 
ism,  he  published  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,^^  by 
which,  for  the  first  time,  a  CathoUc  government  granted 
to  heretics  a  fsdv  share  of  civil  and  religious  rights.  This 
was,  unquestionably,  the  most  important  event  that  had 
yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  French  civilization.^^  If  it 
is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of  the  en- 
lightened principles  of  the  king  ;  but  when  we  look  at  its 

"  With  what  zeal  these  opinioDfl  were  enforced,  appears,  besides  many 
othor  anthorities^  fr&m  Marino  CavaUi,  who  writea  in  154d»  '*  Li  maestri  di 
Sorbena  hanno  aotorii^  estrema  di  caatigare  li  eretid,  il  che  fMono  con  U 
fuoco,  brqstolandoH  yrn  a  poco  a  poco."  JUlat,  de$  AmboMod,  V^niiiens, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  26S  ;  and  see  toI.  ii.  p.  24. 

**  ddeed,  Clement  VIII.  was  afterwards  apprehensive  of  a  fourth  apos- 
tasy :  ^*  Br  meinte  noch  immer,  Heinrich  IV.  werde  zuletat  vieUeicht  wieder 
zttm  Pyotastantismna  znr&ckkehren,  wie  er  es  scbon  einmal  gethan.**  EanJke, 
the  FUptfe^  vol.  ii  p.  246.  M.  Ranke,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  Italian 
mamisoripts,  has  thrown  more  light  on  these  traBsactiona  than  the  French 
historiana  have  been  abie  to  da 

w  On  his  ooBvernon^  the  character  of  which  was  as  obvioas  then  as  it  is 
nowy  eom^p»teDuples8i8Afomay,M^.  et  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  257,  with /Su%, 
CE<»fi0miee  E^yake,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  See  also  Jaovfdl*e  Zettersy  book  i.  p.  42  ; 
and  a  letter  hem  Sir  H.  Wotton  in  1593,  printed  in  Bdiqmo^  WoUoniofMBj 
p.  711.  See  9X9oRanhey  Civil  Wars  in  Ihmcey  voL  ii.  pp.  257, 355;  Ca'pefigWy 
His^  de  la  Rfformey  vol.  vi.  pp.  305,  368. 

'>  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  in  1508 ;  the  abjuration  in  1599.  Simcndiy 
Eii^  dee  Franpaisy  vol.  xxL  pp.  202,  486.  But  in  1590  it  was  intimated  to 
the  pope  as  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  Hennr  would  '^  in  den  Schooss  der 
katholisohen  Kirche  auUckkehren.''  JUmicy  die  PU/psUy  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

**  Of  this  edict,  Sismondi  says,  '^  Aueune  6poque  dans  rhiscoire  de  France 
ne  marque  mieuz  peut-6tre  la  fin  d'un  monde  ancien,  le  commencement  d'un 
monde  nouveau."  Hiei,  dee  Franfaisy  vol.  zxi.  p.  489, 
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general  success,  and  at  the  cessation  of  religious  war  which 
followed  it,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  part  of 
a  vast  niovement,  in  which  the  people  theinselFes  partici- 
pated. Those  who  recognize  the  truth  of  dJbe  principles  I 
have  laboured  to  establish,  will  expect  that  this  great  step 
towards  reBgious  liberty  was  accompanied  by  that  spirit 
of  scepticism,  in  the  absence  of  which  toleratioii  has  always 
been  unknown.  And  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  may 
be  easily  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  transitionary 
state  which  France  began  to  enter  towards  Ibe  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  writings  of  Rabelais  are  often  considered  to  afford 
the  first  instance  of  religious  scepticism  in  the  French  lan- 
guage.^^  But,  after  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  this  remarkable  man,  I  have  found  nothing 
to  justify  such  an  opinion.  He  certainly  treats  the  clergy 
with  great  disrespect,  and  takes  every  opportunity  of  cover- 
ing them  with  ridicule.^  His  attacks,  iowever,  are  always 
made  upon  their  personal  vices,  and  not  tipon  that  narrow 
and  intolerant  spirit  .to  which  those  vices  were  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  In  not  a. single  instance  does  he  show  any 
thing  like  consistent  scepticism  ;^  nor  does  he  appear  to 

**  On  Rabdaig,  as  the  supposed  founder  of  French  scepticism,  compare 
LavaU^,  HiM,  desJ'ran^iSy  vol.  ii.p.  306;  Stephen's  Lectwree-on  ike  Hikory 
qf  Francey  yol.  ii.  p.  24k ;  Sisnumdi,  Jfist,  des  Frcm^is^  vol.  xvi.  p.  376. 

*^  Particularly  the  monks.  Bee,  among  niunerous  ether  instances,  voL  i. 
pp.  278,  282,  vel.  ii.  pp.  284,  285,  of  CEuvree  deBabdtne,  edit.  Amsterdam, 
1726.  However,  tiiie  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  not  spared ;  for  he 
says  that  Gargantua  'V«e  -morvoit  en  archidiacre,"  vol.  L  p.  132;  and  on. 
two  occasions  (vol.  iii.  p.  65,  voL  iv.  pp.  199,  200)  he  makes  a  very  indecent, 
allusion  to  the  .pope.  In  vol.  i.  pp.  260,  261,  he  satirically  notices  the  waj 
in  which  the  services  of  the  church  were  performed:  '^JOont  luy  dist  le 
moyne  :  Je  nedors  jamais  k  4noii  aise,-sinen  quajid.je  suis  au  sermon,  ou 
quand  je  prie  Dieu." 

"^  His  joke  on  the  strength  of  Samson  {CEuvres  de^Robdaie^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
29,  30),  and  his  ridicule  of  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws  (vol.  iii.  p.  34),  are  so  un>, 
connected  with  other  parts  of  his  work,  as  to  have  no  appearance  of  belong- 
ing to  a  general  scheme.  The  commentators,  who  find  a  hidden  meaning 
in  every  author  they  annotate,  have  represented  Rabelais  as  aiming  at  the 
highest  objects,  and  seeking  to  effect  the  most  extensive  social  and  religious 
reforms.  This  I  greatly  doubt,  ■at.all  events  I  have  seen  no  proof  of  it ;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Aabelais  owes  a  lai^  share  of  his  reputation  to 
the  obscurity  of  his  language.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  in 
iEayour  of  his  comprehensiveness,  see  a  bold  passage  in  CoUridge^s  Lit.  Re^ 
maim,  vol.  i.  pp.  138, 139. 
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be  aware  that  the  disgraceful  lives  of  the  French  clergy 
were  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  system,  which, 
corrupt  as  it  was,  still  possessed  ev^ry  appearance  of 
strength  and  vitality-  Indeed,  the  immense  popularity 
which  he  enjoyed  is,  almost  of  itself,  a  decisive  considera- 
tion ;  since  no  one,  who  is  well  informed  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  will 
believe  it  possible  that  a  people,  so  sunk  in  superstition^ 
should  delight  in  a  writer  by  whom  superstition  is  con- 
stantly attacked.  . 

But  the  extension  of  experience,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  knowledge,  were  preparing  the  way  for  a  great 
change  in  the  French  intellect.  The  process,  which  had 
just  taken  place  in  England,  was  ncAv  beginning  to  take 
place  in  France;  and  ih  both  countries  the  order  of  events 
was  precisely  the  same.  The  spirit  of  doubt,  hitherto  con- 
fined to  an  occasional  solitary  thinker,  gradually  assumed 
a  bolder  form  :  first  it  found  a  vent  in  the  national  litera- 
ture, and  then  it  influenced  the  conduct  of  practical  states- 
men. That  there  was,  in  France,  an  intimate  connexion 
between  scepticism  and  toleration,  is  proved,  not  only  by 
those  general  arguments  which  make  us  infer  that  such 
connexion  must  always  exist,  but  also  by  the  circumstance, 
that  only  a  few  years  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  there  appeared  the  first  systematic  sceptic 
-who  wrote  in  the  French  language.  The  Essays  of  Mon- 
taigne were  published  in  1588,^  and  form  an  epoch,  not 
only  in  the  literature,  but  also  in  the  civilization,  of  France. 
Putting  aside  personal  peculiarities,  which  have  less  weight 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  is  a  measure  of 
the  difference  between  1545^"^  and  1588,  and  that  it,  in 
some  degree,  corresponds  with  the  relation  I  have  indicated 

**  The  two  first  books  in  1580 ;  the  third  in  1588,  with  additions  to  the 
first  two.  See  Niceron^  M6m.  powr  wrvir  d  VHitt.  des  Homvmex  illiutreSj  voL 
xvi.  p.  210,  Paris,  1731. 

"  The  first  impression  of  the  Pantagruel  of  Rabelais  has  no  date  on  the 
title-page ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  third  book  was  first  printed  in  1545, 
and  the  fourth  book  in  1546.  See  Brunety  Manuel  du  Lvbrairey  vol.  iv. 
pp.  4-6,  Paris,  1843.  The  statement  in  Biog,  Univ.  voL  xxzvi.  pp.  482,  483, 
18  rather  confused. 
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between  Jewel  and  Hooker,  aini  between  Hooker  and  Chil- 
lingworth.  For,  the  law  which  governs  aM  these  relations, 
is  the  law  of  a  progressive  scepticism.  What  Rabelais  was 
to  the  supporters  of  theology,  that  was  Montaigne  to  the 
theology  itself.  The  writings  of  Rabelais  were  only  di- 
rected against  the  clergy ;  but  the  writings  of  Montaigne 
were  directed  against  the  system  of  which  the  clergy  were 
the  oflFsprirag,^  Under  the  guise  of  a  mere  man  of  the 
world,  expressing  natural  thoughts  in  craimon  langaage, 
Montaigne  concealed  a  spirit  of  lofty  and  audacious  in- 
quiry.^® Although  he  lacked  that  comprehensiv«iess 
whidb  is  the  highest  form  of  genius,  he  possessed  other 
qualities  essentisd  to  a  great  mind.  He  was  very  cautious, 
and  yet  he  was  very  bold.  He  was  cautions,  since  he 
would  not  believe  strange  things  because  they  had  been 
handed  down  by  his  forefathers ;  and  he  wa3  bold,  since 
he  was  undaunted  by  the  reproaches  with  which  the  ig- 
norant, who  love  to  dogmatize,  always  cover  those  whose 
knowledge  makes  them  ready  to  doubt.^     These  pecu- 

*•  Mr.  Hallam  (LU.  of  Europe^  vol.  il.  p.  29)  says,  that  his  scepticism  "  is 
not  displayed  in  religion. "  But  if  we  use  the  word  '  religion'  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  as  connected  with  dogma,  it  is  evident,  from  Montaigne's  langoage, 
that  he  was  a  sceptic^  and  an  unflinching  one  too.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  &r  as 
to  say  thai  all  religious  opimons  are  the  result  of  custom :  ^Comme  de  vray 
nous  n'avons  aultre  mire  de  la  v^ritd  et  do  la  raisoii,  que  I'exempis  et  id^ 
des  opinions  et  usances  du  pais  oil  nous  sommes :  Id  est  Umsiours  ta  pttr/aicte 
rdigvon.  la  parfiucte  police,  par&ict  et  accomply  usage  de  toutes  ohoses." 
Eidak  ae  Montaignfiy  P*  i2i>  ii^*^  i*  o^P*  z^x.  As  a  natnral  ooneequflnoe^  he 
lays  down  that  religious  error  is  not  criminal,  p.  53 ;  compare  p.  ^.  See 
also  how  he  notices  the  usurpations  of  the  theological  spirit,  pp.  116,  508, 
526.  The  &ct  seems  to  be,  that  Montaigne,  while  reoo«iiung  abstractedly 
the  existence  of  religious  truths,  doubtd  our  capacity  lor  knowing  then ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  doubted  if,  out  of  the  immense  number  of  reli^ous  opinions, 
there  wove  any  means  of  ascertaining  which  were  accurate.  His  observatioDS 
on.  miractos  (pp.  541,  663,  654,  675)  illustrate  the  qharftotflir  of  his  mind; 
and  what  he  says  on  prophetic  visions  is  quoted  and  confinned  by  Pinel,  in 
his  profound  work  Mihiatwn  Mentak,  p.  256.  Compare  Maury ,  L$ffendes 
Fi€u$es,  p.  268  note. 

**  His  friend^  the  celebrated  De  Thou,  calls  him  "  homme  franc,  ennemi 
de  toute  contramte."  Mhnaires^  in  Be  ThoUy  Hitt,  Univ.  vol.  i  p.  69 :  see 
also  vol.  xi.  p.  690.  And  M.  Lamartine  classes  him  with  MontcMjuieay  as 
*^  ces  deux  grands  r^publicains  de  la  i>ens^  fran^aise.'^  Bui,  des  Otfrtnditis, 
vol.  i.  p.  174. 

**  He  says  (JEssais,  p.  97),  *'  Ce  n'est  pas  k  I'adventure  sans  nuson  que 
nous  attribuoBS  It  simplesse  et  iterance  la  fiidlit^  de  croire  et  de  ee  laiaser 
persuader."  Compare  two  strifin^  passafles,  pp.  199  and  686.  Kothing  of 
this  sort  had  ever  appeared  before  m  the  French  language. 
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Uarities  would,  in  any  age,  have  made  Montaigne  a  useful 
man  :  in  tke  sixteenth  century  they  made  him  an  im- 
portant one.  At  the  same  time,  his  easy  and  amusing 
style,^^  mcreased  the  circulation  of  his  works,  and  thus 
contributed  to  popularize  those  opinions  which  he  ven- 
tured to  recommend  for  general  adoption. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  soep-* 
ticism,  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
publicly  appeared  in  France;.^  During  nearly  three  gene- 
rations,, it  continued  its  course  with  a  constantly  increa^ng 
activity,  and  developed  itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  in  England.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
follow  all  the  steps  of  this  great  process ;  but  I  will  endea- 
vour to  trace  those  which,  by  their  prominence,  seem  to 
be  the  most  important 

A  &w  years  after  tke  appearance  of  the  Bssays  of 
Montaigne,  there  was  published  in  France  a  work,  which, 
though  now  little  read,  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  reputation  of  the  highest  order.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Treatise  on  Wisdom^  by  Charron,  in  which  we 
find,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt  made  in  a  modem  lan- 
guage to  construct  a  system  of  morals  without  the  aid  of 
theology.^  What  rendered  this  book,  in  some  respects, 
eyen  more  formidable  than  Montaigne's,  was  the  air  of 
gravity  with  which  it  was  written.  Charron  was  evidently 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  task  he  had 

*^  Dngald  Siewart,  whose  turn  of  aind  wbs  very  differeat  from  that  of 
Montaigne,  calls  him  ^^Ihis  most  amusing  author."  8t»war(^8  FkUos.  of  the 
Mindf  ^.  k  pw  468.  But  Bottssean,  in  eveiy  respect  a  more  competent  judge, 
enthnsiasticauy  praises^  ^  la  naivet6,  la  grftoe  et  P^nergie  de  son  style  inimit- 
able." Mviga  PaUutjf,  Vie  de  Bomteau^  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Oonipare  Lettree  de 
SM^  voL  iii.  p.  491,  edit.  Paris,  1843,  and  LeUres  de  Dudefoind  d  Walpole, 
voL  i.  p.  94. 

«■  ^^  Mais  oriui  qui  a  r^anda  et  popularise  en  France  k  sceptieisme,  c'est 
MoiitaigBe.''  Cbvm,  iTi^.  c^  &i  PAiA».  n.  s^rie,  tol.  ii.  pp.  288,  380.  '^Die 
erste  Regung  des  skeptischen  Geistes  findea  wir  in  den  Versuehen  des  Mi- 
chael von  Montaigne.-  Tennemann,  Ge9ck.  derPhUoe.  vol.  ix.  p.  443.  On  the 
immense  influence  oi  Montaigne,  compare  Termemann,  vol.  is.  p.  458 ;  Mori' 
teily  JHvers  Etats,  vol.  v/pp.  263-265 ;  Sordy  BiUiotMque Ffonfoue,  pp.  80-91 ; 
Le  Zon^,  Biblioihique  Hietori^j  vol.  iv.  p.  527. 

^  Compare  the  remarks  on  Charron  in  TeniMm^mnjOeeMehte  der  PhUoeo- 
phiey  vol.  iz.  p.  527,  with  two  insidious  passages  in  Vkarron,  De  la  Sageete^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  4, 366. 
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undertaken,  and  he  is  honourably  distinguished  from  his 
contemporaries,  by  a  remarkable  purity  both  of  language 
and  of  sentiment.  His  work  is  almost  the  only  one  of  that 
age  in  which  nothing  can  be  found  to  offend  the  chastest 
ears.  Although  he  borrowed  from  Montaigne  innumerable 
illustrations,**  he  has  carefully  omitted  those  indecencies 
into  which  that  otherwise  charming  writer  was  often  be- 
trayed. Besides  this,  there  is  about  the  work  of  Charron 
a  systematic  completeness  which  never  fails  to  attract  at- 
tention. In  originality,  he  was,  in  some  respects,  inferior 
to  Montaigne  ;  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after 
him,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  rose  to  an  eleva- 
tion which,  to  Montaigne,  would  have  been  inaccessible. 
Taking  his  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  summit  of  knowledge, 
he  boldly  attempts  to  enumerate  the  elements  of  wisdom, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  those  elements  will  work. 
In  the  scheme  which  he  thus  constructs,  he  entirely  omits 
theological  dogmas  ;*^  and  he  treats  with  undissembled  scorn 
many  of  those  conclusions  which  the  people  had  hitherto 
imiversally  received.  He  reminds  his  countrymen  that  their 
religion  is  the  accidental  result  of  their  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  that  if  they  had  been  born  in  a  Mohammedan 
country,  they  would  have  been  as  firm  believers  in  Moham- 
medanism as  they  then  were  in  Christianity.*^  From 
this  consideration,  he  insists  on  the  absurdity  of  their  trou- 

**  The  obligations  of  Charron  to  Montaigne  were  verj  considerable,  but 
are  stated  too  strongly  hy  many  writers.  Sorel,  Btblioth^que  Franfoise^  p.  d3 ; 
and  HaUaifC^  lAterature  of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  362,  609.  On  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  Charron.  was  a  bolder  and  deeper  thinker  than  Montaigne; 
though  he  is  now  so  little  read,  that  the  only  tolenibly  complete  account  I 
have  seen  of  his  system  is  in  Tennemann.^  Guck,  der  Fhiloaophiey  vol.  iz.  pp. 
458-4S7.  Buhle  {Oetehichte  der  nmern  Philosophie,  vol.  ii,  pp.  91S-925)  and 
Cousin  (Hist,  de  la  PAilos.  ii.  B^rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  2b9)  are  short  and  unsatis- 
factory. Even  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  extensively  read  in  this  sort  of  literature, 
appears  only  to  have  known  Oharron  through  Bayle  (see  notes  on  the  Spital 
Sermon,  in  Parr's  Warks^  voL  ii.  pp.  520, 521) ;  while  Dugald  Stewart,  with 
suspicious  tautology,  quotes,  in  three  different  places,  the  same  passage 
from  Charron.  tUtwarCs  Pkiosophy  nf  tht  Mind^  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  vol.  iiL  pp. 
365, 393.  Singularly  enough,  Talleyrand  was  a  great  admirer  of  De  la  Sagesst^ 
and  presented  his  favourite  copy  of  it  to  Madame  de  Genlis !  See  her  own 
account,  in  Mem.  de  Genlis^  vol.  iv.  pp.  352, 353. 

^  See  his  definition,  or  rather  description,  of  wisdom,  in  Charron^  De  la 
Sagessey  vol.  i.  p.  295,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113, 115. 

^  Dela  Sageuey  vol.  i.  pp.  63, 351. 
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bling  themselves  about  the  variety  of  creeds,  seeing  that 
such  variety  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  Also  it  is  to  beobserved,  that  each  of 
these  different  religions  declares  itself  to  be  the  true  one;*^ 
and  all  of  them  are  equally  based  upon  supernatural  preten- 
sions, such  as  mysteries,  niiracles,  prophets,  and  the  like.^® 
It  is  because  men  forget  these  things,  that  they  are  the  ^ 
slaves  of  that  confidence  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  all 
real  knowledge,  and  which  can  only  be  removed  by  taking 
such  a  large  and  comprehensive  view,  as  will  show  us  how 
all  nations  cling  with  equal  zeal  to  the  tenets  in  which 
they  have  been  educated.*®  And,  says  Charron,^we  look 
a  little  deeper,  we  shall  see  that  each  of  the  great  reli- 
gions is  built  upon  that  which  preceded  it.  Thus,  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Egyptians; 
Christianity  is  the  result  of  Judaism  ;  and,irom  these  two 
last,  there  has  naturally  sprung  Mohammedanism.^     We, 

*^  '*  Ohacune  se  pr6f^re  aux  aatres,  et  se  confie  d'etre  la  meilleure  et  plus 
.  vraie  que  les  autres,  et  e'entre-reprochent  ausei  les  uneB  aux  autres  quelqne 
.chose,  et  par-Ik  s'entrecondamneut  et  rejettent."  De  la  Sagesx^  vol.  i.  p.  34S ; 
see  also  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  304,  305,  306,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  Exprewions  almost 
identical  are  used  by  M.  Charles  Oorate,  TraiU  de  lAgidatwriy  yol.  i.  p.  233. 

^  "  Toutcs  trouveut  et  fouruissent  miracles,  prodiges,  oracles,  mjstdres 
8acr6s,  saiuts  proph^tes,  fdtes,  certains  articles  de  foj  et  cr^anee  n^cessaires 
au  salut."  De  la  JSa^esss,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

^  Hence  he  opposes  proselytism.  and  takes  up  the  philosophic  ground, 
that  religious  opinions,  being  governed  by  undeviating  laws,  owe  their  varia- 
tions to  variations  in  their  antecedents,  and  are  always,  if  left  to  themselves, 
suited  to  the  existing  state  of  things  :  '*  Et  de  oes  conclusions,  nous  appren- 
drous  a  n'^pouser  rien,  ne  jurer  k  rien,  n*admirer  rien,  ne  se  troubler  de  rien, 
mats  quoi  qu^il  advieniie,  que  Ton  crie,  tempdte,  se  resoudre  k  ce  point,  que 
c'est  le  cours  du  monde,  c*est  nature  qui  fait  des  siennes,**  Be  la  Soffesse,  vol.  i. 
p.  311. 

^  "  Mais  comme  elles  naissent  Pune  apr^  I'autre,  la  plus  jeune  b&tit 
toujours  sur  son  atn^  et  prochaine  pr6c6dente,  laqueUe  elle  nlmprouve,  ni 
ne  condamne  de  fonds  en  comble,  autreinent  elle  ne  seroit  pas  ouSe,  et  ne 
pourroit  prendre  pied ;  mais  seulement  I'accuse  ou  d'imperfection,  ou  de  son 
terme  fini,  et  qu'ki  cette  occasion  elle  vient  pour  lui  suco6der  et  la  par&ire,  et 
ainsi  la  mine  peu-k  pen,  et  s'enricbit  de  ses  d6pouiiles,  comme  la  Judaique 
a  fait  k  la  Gentille  et  Egyptieune,  la  Chr^tienne  br  la  Judaique,  la  Mahom6- 
tane  S^  la  Judaique  et  Chr6tienne  ensemble :  mais  les  vieilies  condamnent 
bien  tout-k-fait  et  enti^remeut  les  jeuues,  et  les  tieunent  pour  ennemies  capa- 
bles."  De  la  SagessSy  vol.  i.  p.  349.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  instance  in 
any  modern  language  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  development ;  a  doctrine 
which,  since  Charrou.  has  been  steadily  advancing,  particularly  amonff  men 
whose  knowledge  is  extensive  enough  to  enable  them  to  compare  the  dif- 
ferent religious  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times,    tn  this,  as  in  other 
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therefore,  adds  this  great  writer,  shoald  rise  above  the 
pretensions  of  hostile  sects,  and,  ymtbtrnt  heiog  terrified  bj 
the  fear  of  fiitiire  punishmeiit,  or  aUared  bj  the  hope  of 
future  happiness,  we  should  be  content  with  such  practical 
religion  as  consists  ia  perfoming  the  duties  of  life ;  aad, 
uncontrolled  by  the  dogmas  of  any  particular  creed,  we 
should  strive  to  make  the  soul  retire  inward  upon  itself, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  contemplation,  admire  ibe 
ineffable  grandeur  c^  the  Being  of  beings,  the  supreme 
cause  of  ail  created  things.^^ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which,  in  the  year  1601, 
were  for  the  first  time  laid  before  the  French  people  in 
their  own  mother^tongue.*^  The  sceptical  and  secular 
spirit,  of  which  they  were  the  representatives,  continued  to 
increase ;  and,  as  the  seventeenth  century  advanced,  the 
decline  of  fanaticism,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  a  few 
isolated  thinkei'S,  gradually  became  common,  even  among 
ordinary  politicians.^    The  clergy,  sensible  of  the  danger, 

sabjects,  they  wlio  are  unable  to  oampafe,  sappose  that  every  thing  is  mo- 
lat^,  Bimpl^  beoaose  to  them  the  oontiniiity  is  invisible.  Ab  to  the  Akxui- 
drian  doctnne  of  development,  found  particalariy  m  Clettent  and  Origen, 
see  Meander's  ffiM.  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S84-S57 ;  and  in  portkakr  pp. 
241,  S46. 

**  De  la  Sotgene,  vol.  i.  pp.  356, 365 ;  two  magnifioent  passages.  But  the 
whole  chapter  ought  to  be  read,  livre  ii.  chap.  v.  In  it  there  is  an  occa- 
sional ambiguity.  Tennemaun,  however,  in  the  most  important  ^int,  un- 
derBtands  Charron  as  I  do  in  r^^rd  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punishments. 
Oeschichte  der  PkUoMphie,  voL  ix.  p.  473. 

**  The  first  edition  of  Za  Sagem  was  published  at  Bourdeauz  in  1601. 
Niceroriy  Hommes  %Ll%utr€$,  vol.  xvi.  p.  224 ;  HaUam^B  Lit,  of  Europty  vd.  ii- 

5.  509 ;  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  viii.  p.  250.  Two  editions  were  subsequently  pub- 
shed  in  Paris,  in  1604  and  1607.  Brunet,  Manud  du  Ubrairt,  vol.  i.  p-  639. 
*>  Sismondi  (Eia.  du  Ffomj^aU,  vol.  xxii.  p.  86)  and  LavalUe  {Hut.  det 
FrangatBy  vol.  iii.  p.  84)  have  noticed  the  dimmution  of  religious  seal  early 
in  the  seventeenth  centuxr ;  and  some  curious  evidence  will  also  be  £)una 
in  the  correspondence  of  Puplessis  Momay.  See,  for  instance,. a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Diodaty,  in  1609 :  "  A  beaucoup  aujourd*hui  il  feiult  oomraeneer 
par  Bk,  qu'il  y  a  une  relligion,  premier  que  de  leur  dire  quelle."  J)uplem$, 
Mem,  et  Corresp,  vol.  x.  p.  415.  This  middle,  or  secular  party,  veeeived  the 
name  of ''  Politiques,"  and  began  to  be  powerful  in  1592  or  1593.  Benoist 
{Hitt,  de  VEdit  de  NanteSy  vol.  i.  p.  113),  under  the  year  1593,  eontemptu- 
ously  says:  ''Ii  B*61eva  nne  foule  de  conciliatcurs  de  rdigion;"  see  also 
pp.  201,  273.  In  1590,  and  in  1594,  the  "  Politiques"  are  noticed  by  ^ 
Thou  {Hiet.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  171,  vol.  xii.  p.  134) ;  and  on  the  increase,  m 
1593,  of  ''le  tiers  parti  politique  et  n^gociateur,"  see  Cape/igWy  Hid,  dek 
Rtformty  vol.  vi.  p.  235.    See  also,  respecting  ''  les  politiques,''  a  letter  from 
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-wished  the  government  to  check  the  progress  of  inquiry  ;^ 
and  the  pope  hims^,  in  a  formal  remonstrance  with 
Henry,  ui^d  him  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  prosecuting  the 
heretics,  from  whom  he  thought  all  the  mischief  had  ori- 
ginally proceeded.'^  But  this  the  king  steadily  refused. 
He  saw  the  immense  advantages  that  would  arise,  if  he 
could  weaken  the  ecclesiastical  power  by  balancing  the 
two  secte  against  each  either  ;^  and  therefore,  though  he 
was  a  CathoUc,  his  poUcy  rather  leaned  in  fistvem*  of  the 
Protestants,  as  being  the  weaker  party .^"^  He  ^ibnted 
sums  of  money  towards  the  support  of  their  mindsters  and 
the  repair  of  their  churches  ;^^  he  banished  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  tbeir  most  dangerous  enemies  ;^^  amd  he  always 

the  Spanish  ambassador  to  his  own  court,  m  1615,  in  Capefiffue^s  RichdUt^ 
vol.  i.  p.  93 ;  and  for  the  rise  in  Paris,  in  1592,  of  a  ''  politisch  und  kirch- 
lioh  gemfisfligte  CMtmmig,''  see  Manke^  die  PUpOe^  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

^*  The  l^rboiuie  went  so  &r  as  to  condemn  Charron'b  great  work,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  having  it  prohibited.  Compare  Luvernet^  Hist,  de  la 
SoT^cmmy  v<^.  ii.  p.  139,  with  Ba^^  article  Charron,  note  F. 

^  In  the  appendix  to  Ranke  (Die  Bthnischen  FUpHe^  vol.  iiL  pp.  141, 
142),  there  will  be  found  the  instructions  which  were  eiven  to  the  nuncio, 
in  1003,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  French  court ;  and  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  a  letter,  written  in  1604,  in  SuUy,  (Economies  Boyalee^  vol.  v. 
p.  122,  edit.  1820. 

**  '^  Sein  Sinn  war  im  Allgemeinen,  ohne  Zweifel,  das  Oleichgewicht  zwi- 
schen  ihnen  2fu  erhahen."  Eanke,  die  F&petej  vol.  ii.  pp.  480, 431.  "  Henri  IV, 
I'ezpression  de  I'indiff^rentisme  religieux,  se  posa  comme  une  transaction 
entre  ces  deux  syst^mes.*'  Capefyue,  Hist,  de  la  Be  former  vol.  vi.  p.  368. 
*'  Henry  IV.  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  balance  evenly."  JShnedley^s  Hitt,  of 
the  Reformed  Rdigion  in  France.  voL  iii.  p.  19.  See  also  Benout,  Hiet,  de 
VEdit  de  NarUeSy  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Hence,  of  course,  neither  party  was  quite 
satisfied.  MiMfs  Observaiions,  vol.  iii.  p.  220 ;  Mteeray,  HieUnre  de  France^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  959. 

"  Compare  Cap^iguey  Hiet,  de  la  R^omUy  vol.  viii.  p.  .61,  with  Badn^ 
BFist,  de  Louis  Xllly  vol.  i.  pp.  32, 33.  See  also,  on  his  inclination  towards 
the  Protestants,  Mho,  de  Fontenay  Mareuit^  vol.  i.  p.  91.  Fontenay,  p.  94, 
mentions,  as  a  singular  instance,  that  "  il  se  vist  de  son  temps  des  hugue- 
nots avoir  des  abbayes." 

^  Sully y  (Economies  BoyaleSy  vol.  iv.  p.  134,  vol.  vi.  p.  233 ;  Ihy^essis 
Momayy  il^m.  et  Corresp.  vol.*  zi.  p.  242 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdU  de  NanUSy 
vol.  ii.  pp.  68, 205.  These  grants  were  annual,  and  were  i^ortioned  by  the 
Protestants  themselves.  ^  their  own  account,  in  Quxeh's  Synodicon  in 
Oalliay  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  222,  246,  247,  249, 275-277. 

^  Henry  IV.  banished  the  Jesuits  in  1594 ;  but  they  were  allowed,  later 
in  his  reign,  to  make  fresh  settlements  in  France.  Flassan,  Hist,  de  la  Diph- 
maiie,  vol.  vi.  p.  485 ;  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII y  vol.  i.  p.  106 ;  Monteil, 
Divers  JS3to/*,  vol.  v.  p.  192  note :  De  TkoUy  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  298.  Com- 
pare the  notices  of  them  in  SuUyy  (Economies^  vol.  ii.  p.  234,  vol.  iv.  pp.  200, 
235,  245.    But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  owed  their  recall  to  the 
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haxl  with  him  two  representatives  of  the  reformed  church, 
whose  business  it  was  to  inform  him  of  any  infraction 
of  those  edicts  which  he  had  issued  in  favour  of  their 
religion.^ 

Thus  it  was,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  to- 
leration was  preceded  by  scepticism  ;  and  thus  it  was,  that 
out  of  this  scepticism  there  arose  the  humane  and  enlight- 
ened measures  of  Henry  IV.  The  great  prince,  by  whom 
these  things  were  effected,  unhappily  fell  a  victim  to  that 
fanatical  spirit  which  he  had  done  much  to  curb  f^  but 
the  circumstances  which  occurred  after  his  death,  showed 
how  great  an  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  age. 

On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  the  govern- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  administered 
it  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Louis  XIII.  And  it  is 
a  renmrkable  evidence  of  the  direction  which  the  mind 
was  now  taking,  that  she,  though  a  weak  and  bigoted 
woman,^  refrained  from  those  persecutions  which,  only 
one  generation  before,  had  been  considered  a  necessary 
proof  of  religious  sincerity.  That,  indeed,  must  have  been 
a  movement  of  no  common  energy,  which  could  force  to- 
leration, early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  upon  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Medici,  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Ca- 
tholic, who  had  been  educated  in  the  midst  of  her  priests, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  their  applause  as  the 
highest  object  of  earthly  ambition. 

dread  entertained  of  their  intrigaes  (Or^oirty  Hist,  dea  Confuseurs^  p.  316) ; 
and  Henry  evidently  disliked,  as  well  as  feared  them.  See  two  letters  from 
him  in  ifuplenis,  Afhn.  et  Corre^.  vol.  vi.  pp.  129.  151.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  M^,  de  Richdieu,  vol.  v.  p.  350,  Paris,  1823,  that  the  king  never 
restored  to  them  their  former  authority  in  regard  to  education. 

••  Bazin.  Hitt.  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  143 ;  Le  Vassor,  vol.  i. 
p  156 :  Sismondiy  vol.  xxii.  p.  116  ;  Dupleasis  Momay^  vol.  i.  p.  389 ;  SvB^^ 
CEcoiiomies,  vol.  vii.  pp.  106,  432,  44'2. 

**  When  Ravaillac  was  examined,  he  said,  ^*  qu'il  j  avait  6t6  excit6  par 
I'lnt6r6t  de  l^|duQ|^  et  par  une  impulsion  irresistible."  Bazin^  Hist.  d£ 
Louis  X///^a^HpB8.  This  work  contains  the  fullest  account  I  have 
met  with  of  M^pE;  of  whom  there  is,  moreover,  a  description  in  Les  HU- 
toriettes  de  TallemaiU  des  RSaux,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  Paris,  1840,  a  very  curious 
book. 

«  Le  Vassor  {Hist,  de  Louis  XIIl^  vol  i.  p.  279)  calls  her  *•'  superetitieiifle 
au  dernier  point ;"  and,  in  vol.  v.  p.  481,  "  femme  cr6dule  et  superstitieuse." 
See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  260,  vol.  vi,  p.  628 ;  and  (Mgoire^  Hist,  dea  Confemw^t 
p.  65. 
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Yet  this  was  what  actually  occurred.  The  queen  con- 
tinued the  ministers  of  Henry  IV.,  and  announced,  that 
in  every  thing  she  would  follow  his  example.®^  Her  first 
public  act  was,  a  declaration,  that  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
should  be  inviolably  preserved;  for,  she  says,  "experience 
has  taught  our  predecessors,  that  violence,  so  far  from  in- 
.ducing  men  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church,  prevents 
them  from  doing  so."*^  Indeed,  so  anxious  was  she  upon 
this  point,  that  when  Louis,  in  1614,  attained  his  nominal 
majority,  the  first  act  of  his  government  was  another  con- 
firmation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.^  And,  in  1615,  she 
caused  the  king,  who  still  remained  under  her  tutelage,®^ 
to  issue  a  declaration,  by  which  all  preceding  measures  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants  were  publicly  confirmed.^^  In 
the  same  spirit,  she,  in  1611,  wished  to  raise  to  the  presi- 
dency of  parliament  the  celebrated  De  Thou ;  and  it  was 
only  by  making  a  formal  announcement  of  his  heresy,  that 
the  pope  succeeded  in  frustrating  what  he  considered  an 
impious  design.®^ 

•*  *'  Elle  annon^a  qa*elle  voaloit  suivre  en  tout  Fexemple  du  feu  roi.  .  .  . 
Le  minist^re  de  Heuri  IV,  que  la  reine  continuoit.*'  Sismondi^  Hist,  des 
IVanpais,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  206,  210 ;  and  see  two  letters  from  her,  in  DupUssis 
MornaVf  Mim.  et  Comsp,  vol.  xL  p.  282,  vol.  xii.  p.  428.  Sully  had  feared 
that  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  would  cause  a  change  of  policy ;  ** que  Ion 
s'alloit  jetter  daus  des  de;38eins  tous  coutraires  aux  r^es,  ordres  et  maximes 
du  feu  roy."  (EJconomieB  RoyaleSy  vol.  viii.  p.  401. 

*^  See  the  declaration  in  Basing  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  74, 75 ;  and 
notices  of  it  in  Mim,  de  Richelieu j  vol.  L  p.  58 ;  Capefiffues  Richelieu,  voL  i. 
p.  27 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  NarUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  7  >  Z«  Vassory  Hist,  de  Louis 
XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  58.  But  none  of  these  writers,  nor  Sismondi  (vol.  xxii. 
p.  221),  appear  tQ  be  aware  that  the  issuinff  of  this  declaration  was  deter- 
mined on,  in  council,  as  early  as  the  17th  of  May ;  that  is,  only  three  days 
after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  This  is  mentioned  by  Pontcharti-ain,  who  was 
then  one  of  the  ministers.  See  M6m.  de  Fontchartrain,  edit.  Petitot,  1829, 
vol.  i.  p.  409 ;  a  book  little  known,  but  well  worthy  of  beiu^  read. 

«  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  X///,  vol.  i.  p.  262 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  I  Edit  de 
NanieSy  vol.  ii.  p.  140 ;  Mim.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil^  vol.  i.  p.  257 ;  Le  VcusoTy 
vol.  i.  p.  604.  -     . 

^  '^  Lfldssant  n6anmoins  Tadministration  du  royaume  k  la  reine  sa  m^re." 
M^.  de  Bassompierre,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.  Compare  SuRt/,  (Economies^  vol.  ix.  p.  177. 
She  possessed  complete  autliority  over  the  king  till  1617.  See  MSmoires  de 
MorUglaty  vol.  i.  p.  24 :  ^'  avoit  et6  tenu  fort  bais  par  la  reine  sa  m^re."  See 
also  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  X/II,  vol.  ii.  pp.  640,  677,  716,  764. 

«  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  381,  382. 

*"  In  1611,  "le  pane  le  rejeta  formellement  comme  h6r6tique."  Bazin^ 
vol.  i.  p.  174.  This  is  ^ossed  over  by  Pontohartrain  {MhnoireSy  vol.  i.  p.  450} ; 
VOL.  I.  I  I 
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The  turn  which  things  Trere  now  taking,  caused  no 
little  alarm  to  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy.  The  most 
zealous  churchmen  loudly  censured  the  policy  of  the  queen; 
and  a  great  historian  has  observed,  that  when,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  such  alarm  was  caused  in  Europe 
by  the  active  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
Prance  was  the  first  country  that  ventured  to  oppose 
them.®^  The  nuncio  openly  complained  to  the  queen  of 
her  conduct  in  favouring  heretics;  and  be  anxiously  de- 
sired that  those  Protestant  works  should  be  suppressed, 
by  which  the  consciences  of  true  believers  were  greatly 
scandalized^^  But  these,  and  similar  representations, 
were  no  longer  listened  to  with  the  respect  they  would 
formerly  have  received;  and  the  affairs  of  the  country 
continued  to  be  administered  with  those  purely  temporal 
views,  on  which  the  measures  of  Henry  IV.  had  been 
avowedly  based.''^^ 

Such  was  now  the  poUcy  of  the  government  of  France; 
a  government  which,  not  many  years  before,  had  con- 
sidered it  the  great  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  punish  heretics 
and  extirpate  heresy.  That  this  continued  improvement 
was  merely  the  result  of  the  general  intellectual  develop- 
ment, is  evident,  not  only  from  its  success,  but  also  from 
the  character  of  the  queen-regent  and  the  king.  No  one 
who  has  read  the  contemporary  memoirs,  can  deny  that 
Mary  de  Medici  and  Louis  XIU.  were  as  superstitious  as 
any  of  their  predecessors;  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident, 
that  this  disregard  of  theological  prejudices  was  due, 
not  to  their  own  pei^naf  merits,  but  to  the  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pressure  of  an  age 

but  the  statement  of  M.  Bazin  is  confinned  in  the  pf«fitce  to  De  Tha»,  Hit- 
toire  UniverMe^  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 

^  "  per  erste  Einhalt  den  die  kirchliche  Restauration  erfuhr,  gesohah  in 
Frankreich/'  Eanke,  die  Rihniscken  PapsU,  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

'•  This  desire  was  expressed  several  times,  but  in  vain  :  "  Qern  batten 
die  Nuntien  Werke  wie  von  Thou  und  Richer  verboten,  aber  es  war  ihnen 
nicht  mO^lich.'*  Banker  die  FUpOe,  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  Anhaug.  Compare  Mhtu 
de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  68  j  Mim^  de  Fontchartrain,  vol.  i.  p.  428. 

'^  This  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  noticed  bj  many  writers  of 
the  time ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  very  curious  rem(»i8traiice  of 
the  French  cleigy,  in  1605,  in  De  TAou,  Hist.  Univ.  Ycl.  ziv«  pp.  446,  447* 
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Turhich,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  hurried  along  those 
who  believed  themselves  to  be  its  rulers. 

But  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  are,  will 
only  slightly  diminish  the  merit  of  that  remarkable  man, 
who  now  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  During 
the  last  eij^teaft  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  France 
was  entirely  governed  by  Richelieu,^^  one  of  that  ex- 
tremely small  class  of  statesmen  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
impress  their  own  character  on  the  destiny  of  their  coun- 
try. This  great  ruler  has,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  political 
art,  probably  never  been  surpassed,  except  by  that  pro- 
digy of  genius  who,  in  our  time,  troubled  the  fortunes  of 
Europe.  But,  in  one  important  point  of  view,  Richelieu 
was  superior  to  Napoleon*  The  life  of  Napoleon  was  a 
constant  effort  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  mankind;  and  his 
unrivalled  capacity  exhausted  its  resources  in  struggling 
against  the  tendencies  of  a  great  age.  Richelieu,  too,  was 
a  despot;  but  his  despotism  took  a  nobler  turn.  He  dis- 
played, what  Napoleon  never  possessed,  a  just  appreciation 
of  tibe  spirit  of  his  own  time.  In  one  great  point,  indeed, 
he  failed.  His  attempts  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
French  nobility  were  altogether  futile  ;''^  for,  owing  to  a 
long  course  of  events,  the  authority  of  that  insolent  class 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  labours 
of  another  century  were  required  to  efface  its  ancient  in- 
fluence. But,  though  Richelieu  could  not  diminish  the 
social  and  moral  weight  of  the  French  nobles,  he  curtailed 

"  As  M.  Monteil  says  {Hut.  des  FrofniptU^  da  divers  jEuUs^  vol.  vii.  p.  114), 
*'  Richelieu  tint  le  sceptre;  Louis  XIII  porta  la  couronne.*'  And  Campion 
{MSmoires,  p.  37)  calls  him  ^'plutdt  le  maltre  que  le  ministre;''  and  {uids, 
pp.  218,  219,  that  he  ^'  avoit  gouvem^  diz-huit  ans  la  France  arec  un  pou- 
Toir  ab4EK>lu  et  une  gloire  sans  pareille.''  Compare  M^hn.  du  Cardinal  de  itetZy 
Tol.  i.  p.  63» 

''  The  common  opinion,  put  forth  in  Alig<m's  Hist,  of  Ewvpe,  toI.  i. 
pp.  101-104,  and  in  many  other  hooks,  is,  that  Richelieu  did  destroy  their 
influence ;  hut  this  error  arises  from  confasing  political  influence  with  social 
influence.  What  is  termed  the  political  power  of  a  class,  is  merely  the 
symptom  and  manifestation  of  its  real  power;  and  it  is  no  use  to  attack  the 
wttty  unless  you  can  also  weaken  the  second.  The  real  power  of  the  nohles 
w»s  social,  and  that  neither  Richelieu  nor  Louis  XIY.  could  impair ;  and  it 
remained  intact  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  eentuij,  when  the  intel-^ 
leet  of  France  rehelled  against  it,  oTerthrew  it,  and  finally  effected  thd 
Frendi  Revolution. 
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their  political  privileges;  and  he  chastised  their  crimes 
with  a  severity  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  repressed  their 
former  licensed*  So  httle,  however,  can  even  the  ablest 
statesman  effect,  unless  he  is  seconded  bj  the  general 
temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  that  these  checks, 
rude  as  they  were,  produced  no  permanent  result.  After 
his  death,  the  French  nobles,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
quickly  rallied;  and,  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  debased 
that  great  struggle  into  a  mere  contest  of  rival  families. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
France  was  finally  relieved  from  the  overweening  influence 
of  that  powerful  class,  whose  selfishness  had  long  retarded 
the  progress  of  civilization,  by  retaining  the  people  in  a 
thraldom,  from  the  remote  effects  of  which  they  have  not 
yet  fully  recovered. 

Although  in  this  respect  Richelieu  failed  in  achieving 
bis  designs,  he  in  other  matters  met  with  signal  success. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fact,  that  his  large  and  compre- 
hensive views  harmonized  with  that  sceptical  tendency,  of 
which  I  have  just  given  some  account.     For  this  remark- 
able man,  though  he  was  a  bishop  and  a  cardinal,  never 
for  a  moment  allowed  the  claims  of  his  profession  to  make 
him  forego  the  superior  claims  of  his  country.     He  knew, 
what  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  governor  of  a  people 
should  measure  affairs  solely  by  a  political  standard,  and 
should  pay  no  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  any  sect,  or  the 
propagation  of  any  opinions,  except  in  reference  to  the 
present  and  practical  welfare  of  men.     The  consequence 
was,  that,  during  his  administration,  there  was  seen  the 
marvellous  spectacle  of  supreme  authority  wielded  by  a 
priest,  who  took  no  pains  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
spiritual  classes.    Indeed,  so  far  from  this,  he  often  treated 
them  with  what  was  then  considered  unexampled  rigour. 
The  royal  confessors,  on  accoimt  of  the  importance  of  their 

^*  Richelieu  appears  to  have  formed  the  design  of  humbling  the  nobles, 
at  least  as  early  as  1624.  See^  characteristic  passage  in  his  Mhnoirea,  vol.  ii- 
p.  340.  In  Sfcvnbume*»  Courts  o/Europe^  voL  ii.  pp.  63-65,  there  is  a  curious 
tmditional  anecdote,  which,  though  probably  fieiLse,  shows,  at  all  events,  the 
fear  and  hatred  with  which  the  French  nobles  regarded  the  memoiy  of 
Bichdieu  more  than  a  century  after  his  death. 
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functions,  had  always  been  regarded  with  a  certain  vener- 
ation ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  men  of  unspotted  piety ; 
they  had  hitherto  possessed  immense  influence,  and  even 
the  most  powerful  statesmen  had  thought  it  advisable  to 
show  them  the  deference  due  to  their  exalted  poshion.^*^ 
Richelieu,  however,  was  too  familiar  with  the  arts  of  his 
profession,  to  feel  much  respect  for  these  keepers  of  the 
consciences  of  kings.  Caussin,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIIL, 
had,  it  seems,  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors, 
and  endeavoured  to  instil  his  own  views  of  policy  into  the 
mind  of  the  royal  penitent^^  But  Richelieu,  so  soon  as 
he  heard  of  this,  dismissed  him  from  ofEce,  and  sent  him 
into  exile ;  for  he  contemptuously  says,  "  the  little  father 
Caussin"  should  not  interfere  in  matters  of  government, 
since  he  is  one  of  those  "who  have  alwaj^s  been  brought 
up  in  the  innocence  of  a  religious  life/^'^'^  Caussin  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Sirmond ;  but  Richeheu 
would  not  allow  the  new  confessor  to  begin  his  duties,  until 

'^  On  their  inftuenoe,  see  GrigtnrB^  ffistoire  des  Confes^eun;  and  compare 
the  remarks  of  Mr,  Gvote,  a  neat  writes,:  whose  mind  is  always  ready  with 
historical  analogies.  GroU^i  nUt.  of  Greece^  vol.  vi.  p.  393,  2d  edit.  1851. 
Many  of  the  French  kings  had  a  strong  natural  affection,  for  monks ;  but 
the  most  singular  instance  I  have  found  of  this  sort  of  love  is  mentioned  by 
no  less  a  man  than  De  Thou,  respecting  Henry  III.  De  Thou  {Ui$t,  Univ. 
vol.  X.  pp.  666,  667)  says  of  that  prince  :  ''  Soit  temperament,,  soit  ^uca- 
tion,  la  presence  d'un  moine  ^lisait  toi:gours  plaisir  a  Henri ;  et  je  lui  ai 
ioQoi-mdme  souvent  entendu  dire,  que  leur  vue  produisoit  le  mdme  effet  sur 
son  &me,  que  le  chatouillement  le  plus  d61icat  sur  le  corps. " 

'*  One  of  his  suggestions  was,  "  sur  les  dangers  que  couroit  le-  catholi- 
cisme  en  Allemagne,  par  ses  liaisons  avec  les  puissances  protestantes."  Ori- 
ffotre,  Hist,  des  CoT^esstars^  p.  342.  The  fullest  account  of  Oiussin  is  in 
'LeVassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  ix.  pp.  287-299  p  to  which,  however,  Gr6* 
goire  never  refers.  As  I  shaU  have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  Le  Yassor,  I 
may  observe,  that  he  is  far  more  accurate  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that 
he  has  been  very  unfairly  treated  by  the  majority  of  French  writers,  among 
whom  he  is  unpopular,  on  account  of  his  constant  attacks  on  Louis  XIV. 
Sismondi  {Hist,  aes  Frangaisy  vol.  xxii.  pp.  188,  189)  speaks  highly  of  his 
Hisi,  of  Louis  XIIL;  and  so  &r  as  my  own  reading  extends,  I  can  confirm 
his  favourable  opinion. 

77  <(  l^  petit  p^  Caussin."  Mhn,.  de  RiehdieUy  vol.  x.  p.  206 ;  and  at 
p.  217,  he  is  cbissed  among  the  ''  personnes  qui  avoient  toujours  M  nourries 
dans  I'innocence  d'une  vie  religieuse :"  see  also  p.  215,  on  his  "  simplicity 
et  ignorance."  Respecting  Richelieu's  treatment  of  Caussin,  see  Mhn,  de 
Mowtglaty  vol.  i.  pp.  173-176  ;  Letttes  de  PatiUj  vol.  i.  p.  49  y  Des  lUaux^ 
Historiettes,  voL  ii*  p.  182, 
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he  had  aalemnly  promiaed  never  to  interfere  in  state 
affiiirsJ^ 

On  ancxther  occasion  of  much  more  importance,  Kidie- 
lieu  displayed  a  similar  spirit.  The  French  dergy  were 
then  possessed  of  enormous  wealth ;  and  as  they  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  they  were  carnal  not 
to  make- what  they  ccMisidered  unnecessary  contributions 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  state.  They  had 
cheerfully  advanced  money  to  carry  on  war  against  tbe 
Protestants,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
assist  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy  J^  But  they  saw  no 
reas(m  why  their  revenues  should  be  wasted  in  effecting 
mere  temporal  benefits;  they  considered  themselves  as 
the  guardians  of  funds  set  apart  for  spiritual  purposes^ 
and  they  thought  it  impious  that  wealth  consecrated  by 
the  piety  of  their  anceetora  shcmld  &11  into  the  pntfane 
hands  of  seculax  statesmen.  Richelieu,  who  kx^ed  on 
these  scruples  as  the  artifices  of  interested  men,  had  taken 
a  very  different  view  of  the  relation  which  the  clergy  bore 
to  the  country.^  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  interests 
of  the  church  were  superior  to  those  of  the  state,  he  laid 

'*  SUmondi^  Hist,  des  Franpais,  vol  xxiii.  p.  332 ;  TaUemant  des  MSauXp 
HistorietUfi^  vol.  iii.  p.  78  note.  Le  Va88or  (HiU,  ae  LotUs  J^JIly  vol.  x. 
part  ii.  p.  761)  says,  that  Sirpiond  **  se  soutint  )k  U  cour  sous  le  miiust^  de 
Bichelieu,  parce  qu'il  ne  se  m^loit  point  des  affaires  d'dtat."  According  to 
the  same  writer  nrol.  Tiii.  p.  156),  Richelieu  thought  ^t  one  iifae  of  depriv- 
ing the  Jesuits  of  their  post  of  confessor  to  the  king. 

'•  LavalUey  Hist.  de»  Fran^ais,  voLiiL  p.  87:  Le  VcMor^  Hist.  deLoui^ XIII ^ 
vol.  iy.  p.  208;  Badnj  Hitt.  de  Zoui$  Xllly  vol.  ii.  p.  144;  JSenoist,  Hia. 
de  VFdU  de  NarUes^  vol.  ii.  pp.  837)  338.  Benoist  says:  "Le  derg^  de 
France,  ignorant  et  corrompu,  cro^oit  tout  sou  deyoir  compris  dans  i'eztir^ 
pation  des  h^r^tiques;  et  m6me  il  offroit  de  grandes  sommes,  )k  condition 
qu'on  les  employ&t  Ik  cette  guerre." 

**  In  which  he  is  fully  home  out  by  the  hi^  authority  of  Vattd,  whose 
words  I  shall  quote,  for  the  sake  of  those  politicians  whio  still  cleaye  to  the 
superannuated  theory  of  the  sacredness  of  church-property :  ^'  Loin  que  Tex* 
emption  appartienne  auz  bieus  d'6glise  parce  au'ils  sont  oonsacrte  a  IHeu, 
c'est  au  contraire  par  cette  raison  mdme,  qu'ils  doiyent  6tre  pris  les  premiss 
pour  le  salut  de  I'^tat ;  car  il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  agr^ble  au  P^re  common 
des  hommes,  que  de  garantir  une  nation  de  sa  ruine.    Bi^u  a%y«Bt  besom 


est  sans  doute  le  premier  pauyre,  et  le  plus  digne  de  secoure.''  Fcrfl^,  k 
Dnnt  des  Oens,  vol.  i.  pp.  176, 177. 
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it  down  as  a  maxim  of  policy,  that  ^*  the  reputation  of  the 
state  was  the  first  consideration/^^  With  such  fearless- 
ness did  he  carry  out  this  principle,  that  having  convoked 
at  Mantes  a  great  assembly  of  the  clergy,  he  compelled  ^ 
them  to  aid  the  governmcfnt  by  an  extraordinary  supply 
of  6,000*000  francs;  and  finding  that  some  of  the  highest 
^gnitaries  had  expressed  their  discontent  at  so  unusual 
a  step,  he  laid  hands  on  them  also,  and,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  church,  sent  into  exile  not  only  four  of  the  bishops, 
but  likewise  the  two  archbishops  of  Toulouse  and  of  Sens.® 
If  these  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  earlier,  they 
would  most  assuredly  have  proved  fatal  to  the  minister 
who  dared  to  attempt  them.  But  Richelieu,  in  these  and 
similar  measures,  was  aided  by  the  spirit  of  an  age  which 
was  beginning  to  despise  its  ancient  masters.  For  this 
general  tendency  was  now  becoming  apparent,  not  only 
in  literature  and  in  politics,  but  even  in  the  proceedings 
of  liie  ordinary  tribunals.  The  nuncio  indignantly  com- 
plained of  the  hostility  displayed  against  ecclesiastics,  by 
the  French  judges ;  and  he  said  that,  among  other  shame- 
ful things,  some  clergymen  had  been  hung,  without  being 
first  deprived  of  their  spiritual  character.^  On  other 
occasions,  the  increasing  contem^pt  showed  itself  in  a  way 
well  suited  to  the  coarseness  of  the  prevailing  manners. 
Sourdis,the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  was  twice  ignomini- 
ously  beaten ;  once  by  the  Duke  d'Epemon,  and  afterwards 

»  **  Qa«  tat  reputation  de  I'^tat  est  pt6fl§ntble  k  toutes  choses."  Mm.  de 
HMelieUy  vol.  ii.  p.  482.  This  vras  in  1625,  and  hj  way  of  refuting  the 
legate. 

*■  SimJtmdi,  Hikt.  des  Franfais^  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  477,  478;  JBazin^  Eist.  de 
Louii  XIII,  vol.  iv.  pp.  325, 326.  The  Oardinat  de  Retz,  who  knew  Riohe- 
lieu  personaUy,  says :  ''M.  le  cardinal  de  Richelieu  avoit  donn6  une  atteinte 
cruelle  lb  la  dignity  et  kla  liberty  du  clerg6  dans  Tassembl^e  de  Mante,  et  il 
avoit  exile,  avec  des  circonstanoes  atroces,  six  de  ses  pr^lats  les  plus  consi- 
derables." Mim.  de  Betz,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

**  ^Die  Nuntien  finden  kein  Ende  der  Besohwerden  die  de  machen  zu 
mussen  glauben,  vorziiglich  iiber  die  Beschr&nknnflen  welche  die  geistliche 
Jurisdiction  er&hre.  .  •  .  Zuweilen  werde  ein  Qeistlioher  hingerichtet  ohne 
enrt  degradirt  zu  seyn."  Ranke,  die  PUpOe,  vol.  iii.  p.  167 :  a  summary,  in 
1641,  of  the  complaints  of  the  then  nuncio,  and  of  those  of  his  predeces* 
Bors.  Le  Vassor  {Hui.  de  Louis  XIU^  vol.  v.  pp.  61  seq.)  has  given  some 
curious  details  req>ecting  the  animosity  between  the  clergy  and  the  secular 
tribunals  of  France  in  1624. 
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by  the  Marshal  de  Vitry;^  Nor  did  Richelieu,  who  usu- 
ally treated  the  .nobles  with  such  severity,  seem  anxious 
to  punish  this  gross  outrage.  Indeed,  the  archbishop  not 
only  received  no  sympathy,  bnt^  a  few  years  later,  was 
peremptorily  ordered  by  Richelieu  to  retire  to  his  own  dio- 
cese ;  such,  however,  was  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  affairs, 
that  he  fled  to  Carpentras,  and  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pope.^  This  happened  in  1641 ;  and  nine 
years  earlier,  the  church  had  incurred  a  still  greater  scan- 
dal. For  in  1 632,  serious  disturbances  having  arisen  in 
Languedoc,  Richelieu  did  not  fear  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  depriving  isome  of  the  bishops,  and  seizing  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  others.®^ 

The  indignation  of  the  clergy  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Such  repeated  injuries,  even  if  they  had  proceeded  from 
a  layman,  would  have  been  hard  to  endure ;  but  they  were 
rendered  doubly  bitter  by  being  the  work  of  one  of  them- 
selves— one  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  profession 
against  which  he  turned  This  it  was  which  aggravated 
the  offence,  because  it  seemed  to  be  adding  treachery  to 
insult.     It  was  not  a  war  from  without,  but  it  was  a  trea- 

**  Sigrnondty  Sitt.  de»  Fran/^aU^  yoL  xxiii.  p.  301  j  Mint,  de  BcuMmpierrt^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  302,  353.  Bazin,  who  notices  this  disffraceful  affair,  simply 
says  {HiU.  de  Louit  XIIl^  vol.  iii.  p.  453) :  *'  Le  marSdial  de  Vitry,  suivant 
Texemple  qui  lui  en  avoit  donn^  le  due  d'Epernon,  s'emporta  jusqu'k  le 
frapper  de  son  h&ton."  In  regard  to  Epemon,  the  best  account  is  in  Mhti, 
de  Bteheliev,  where  it  is  stated  (voL  viii.  p*  194)  that  the  duke,  just  before 
flogging  the  archbishop,  ^'disoit  au  peuple,  '  Bangez-vous,  vous  verres 
eoinme  j'^triUerai  votre  archev^ue.' **  This  vras  stated  by  a  witness,  who 
heard  the  duke  utter  the  words.  Compare,  for  further  information,  Le 
Vcutor^  Hist,  de  Louie  XIII^  vol.  z.  part  ii.  p.  97,  with  TallematU  dee  Rktux, 
ffistorietUSy  vol.  iii.  p.  116.  Des  Beaux,  wno,  in  his  own  way,  was  some- 
what of  a  philosopher,  contentedly  says  :  *'  Oet  archev^ue  se  pouvoit  vanter 
d'dtre  le  pr61at  du  monde  qui  avoit  M  le  plus  battu."  His  brother  Was 
Cardinal  Sourdis ;  a  man  of  some  little  reputation  in  his  own  time,  and  con- 
cerning whom  a  curious  anecdote  is  related  in  If^.  de  dmrarty  pp.  231- 
284. 

"  Sienumdi,  HUt,  des  Frangais^  vol.  xxiii,  p.  470.  Le  Vassor  {Hid,  de 
I/mis  XllI^  vol.  X.  part  ii.  p.  149)  says :  '^  II  s'enfuit  done  honteusement  ^ 
Carpentras  sous  la  protection  du  pape.*' 

■*  ''  X<e8  6vdques  furent  punis  par  la  saisie  de  leur  temporel ;  Alby,  Kim^ 
Ujb^  furent  privies  de  leurs  prdlats."  Cap^gue'e  Richelieu^  Paris,  1844,  voL  ii. 
p.  24.  The  Protestants  were  ffre&tlj  aeliKhted  at  the  puuishmeut  of  the 
bishops  of  Alby  and  Nimes,  which  *'  les  ministres  regardoient  comme  une 
vengeance  divine**'  Bemid^  BieL  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes^  vol.  ii.  pp.  526,  529. 
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son  from  within.  It  was  a  bishop  who  humbled  the  epis- 
copacy, and  a  cardinal  who  affronted  the  church.®'^  Such, 
however,  was  the  general  temper  of  men,  that  the  clergy 
did  not  venture  to  strike  an  open  blow;  but,  by  means 
of  their  partisans,  they  scattered  the  most  odious  libels 
against  the  great  minister.  They  said  that  he  was  un- 
chaste, that  he  was  guilty  of  open  debauchery,  and  that 
he  held  incestuous  commerce  with  his  own  niece.^  They 
declared  that  he  had  no  religion ;  that  he  was  only  a  Ca- 
tholic in  name;  that  he  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Huguenots; 
that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  atheists  ;^^  and,  what  was  worse 
than  all,  they  even  accused  him  of  wishing  to  establish  a 
schism  in  the  French  church.®^  Happily,  the  time  was 
now  passing  away  in  which  the  national  mind  could  be 
moved  by  such  artifices  as  these.  Still,  the  charges  are 
worth  recording,  because  they  illustrate  the  tendency  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  bitterness  with  which  the  spiritual 
classes  saw  the  reins  of  power  falling  from  their  hands. 
Indeed,  all  this  was  so  manifest,  that  in  the  last  civil  war 
raised  against  Richelieu,  only  two  years  before  his  death, 
the  insurgents  stated  in  their  proclamation,  that  one  of 
their  objects  was  to  revive  the  respect  with  which  the 
clergy  and  nobles  had  formerly  been  treated.^^ 

The  more  we  study  the  career  of  RicheUeu,  the  more 
prominent  does  this  antagonism  become.  Every  thing 
proves  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  great  stvuggle  going  on 
between  the  old  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  government,  and 
the  new  secular  scheme;  and  that  he  was  determined  to 

*'  In  a  short  account  of  Richelieu,  which  was  published  immediately 
after  his  death,  the  writer  indignantly  says,  that  ^  being  a  cardinal,  he  af- 
flicted the  church."  Somen  TracU,  voL  v.  p.  540.  Compare  Badn^  Hiat,  de 
Louis  Xllly  vol.  iv.  p.  322. 

"  This  scandalous  charge  in  regard  to  his  niece  was  a  fitvourite  one  with 
the  clergy ;  and  among  many  other  instances,  the  accusation  was  brought 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Valeu9ay  in  the  grossest  manner.  See  Tallematd  des  Biaux, 
Historiettegy  vol.  iii  p.  201. 

"*  '*  De  12b  ces  petits  Merits  qui  le  d^non^aient  comme  le  *  pontife  des  hu- 
guenots' ou  *  le  patriarche  des  ath^s.* "  Capefi^ue's  Rickdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

*^  Compare  Iks  Beaux^  HistmetUs^  vol.  li.  p.  233,  with  Le  VassoTy  Hist, 
de  Louis  XUIy  vol.  viii.  part  ii.  pp.  177, 178,  vol.  ix.  p.  277. 

**  See  the  manifesto  m  Sismmdiy  Hist,  des  Francis,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  452, 
453. 
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put  down  the  old  pko,  and  uphold  the  new  one.  For>  not 
onlj.in  his  domestic  adminislHrattion^  but  also  in  his  foreign 
policy^  do  we  find  the  same  unprecedented  disregard  of 
theological  interests.  The  Hotise  of  Austria,  particularly 
its  Spanish  branch,  had  long  been  respeeted  by  all  pious 
men  as  the  fiuthful  ally  of  the  church :  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  scourge  of  heresy;  and  its  proceedings  against  the 
heretics  had  won  for  it  a  great  name  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory.'^  When,  therefore,  the  French  government,  in  the 
peagn  of  Charles  IX.,  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy 
the  Protestants,  France  naturally  establii^ed  an  intimate 
connexion  with  Spain  as  well  as  with  Rome;**  and  these 
three  great  powa-s  were  firmly  united,  not  by  a  com- 
munity of  temporal  interests,  but  by  the  force  of  a  reli- 
gious compact.  This  theological  confederacy  was  after- 
wards broken  up  by  the  personal  character  of  Henry  IV.,** 
and  by  the  growing  indifference  of  the  age ;  but  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIIL,  the  queen-regent  had  in 
some  degree  renewed  it,  and  had  attempted  to  revive  the 
superstitious  prejudices  upon  which  it  was  based.**  In  all 
her  feelings,  she  was  a  zealous  Catholic;  she  was  warmly 
attached  to  Spain ;  and  she  succeeded  in  marrying  her  son, 
the  young  king,  to  a  Spanish  princess,  and  her  daughter 
to  a  Spanish  prinoe.®^ 

**  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  '*  fils  ain6  de  T^glise"  was  the  recog- 
nised and  weU^merited  title  of  the  kiags  of  Spain.  Ik  Th^Uj  Mifi.  Unk. 


Tol.  xi.  p.  280.  Compare  DupUms  Morwiy^  Mem*  et  Corra^Mmd,  vol.  zi. 
p.  21.  And  on  the  opinions  which  the  Catnolics,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  genially  held  respecting  Spain,  see  MSm,  de  I\mtenaff  MarewH, 


vol.  i.  p.  189 ;  Mim,  de  Bassompierrey  Yol.  i.  p.  424. 

"^  As  to  the  connexion  between  this  foreign  policy  and  the  massacre  of 
Saint  B«i*tiiolomew,  see  Capefiffue,  Hist,  de  la  RtjonM^  vol.  iii.  pp.  253, 268, 
269. 

••  On  the  policy,  and  still  more  on  the  feelings,  of  Henry  IV.  towards  the 
House  of  Austria,  see  &uUyy  (Economies  Royales,  voi.ii.  p.  ^91,  vol.  iii.  pp.  162, 
166,  ToL  iv.  pp.  289, 590,  321,  343,  344,  364,  vol.  v.  p.  123,  vol.  vi.  p.  293> 
vol.  vii.  p.  303,  vol.  viii.  pp.  196, 202, 348. 

••  Ccmefiyw^s  RichdieUy  voL  i.  pp.  26, 369 ;  Mim.  de  MorOgUtt^  Vol.  i.  pp.  16, 

17 ;  Le  TassoTy  Hist,  de  Louis  Xlll,  vol.  i.  p.  268,  vol.  vi.  Pj^9 ;  Sismondi, 
'      ^     ^         '       '       ■'  -     .      •  .-^  ^j^^  ^^ 

.160. 
'Entdt^da 

double  manage'  avec  I'Esimfine  qVelle  avoit  m6nag6  avec  tant  d'application, 
et  qu'elle  regardoit  comme le  plus  ferme  appui  de  son  autorit6."  £e  Vassor,, 
Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  463, 464. 
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It  might  have  be^i  expected  that  when  Richelieu,  a 
great  dignitarj  of  the  Romish  church,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  affiurs,  he  would  have  reestablished  a  connexion 
so  eagerly  desired  bj  the  professicm  to  which  he  be- 
longed.^ But  his  conduct  was  not  regulated  by  such 
▼lews  as  these.  His  object  was,  not  to  favour  the  opi- 
nions of  a  sect,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  nation. 
His  treaties,  his  diplomacy,  and  the  schemes  of  his  foreign 
aUiimces,  were  all  directed,  not  against  the  enemies  of  ^e 
church,  but  against  the  enemies  of  France.  By  erecting 
this  new  standard  of  action,  Richelieu  tods:  a  great  step 
towards  secularizing  the  whole  system  of  European  poli- 
tics. For  he  thus  noade  the  theoretical  interests  of  men 
subordinate  to  ^eir  practical  interests.  Before  his  time, 
the  rulers  of  France,  in  order  to  punish  their  Protestant 
subjects,  had  not  hesitated  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  Ca- 
tholic troops  of  Spain ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  merely  acted 
upon  the  old  opinion,  that  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  a 
government  to  suppress  heresy.  This  pemicioi»  doctriue 
was  first  openly  repudiated  by  Richelieu.  As  early  as 
1617,  and  before  he  had  established  his  power,  he,  in  an 
instruction  to  one  of  the  foreign  ministers  which  is  still 
extant,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  in  matters  of  ^ 
state,  no  Catholic  ought  te  prefer  a  Spaniard  to  a  Frendb 
Protestant.^^  To  us,  indeed,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
such  preference  of  the  claims  of  our  country  to  those  of 
our  creed,  has  become  a  matter  of  cornrse;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  a  startling  novelty.^     Richelieu,  however,  did 

*'  60  late  M  1656,  the  French  clergy  wkhed  **  to  hagUa  a  peace  with 
Spain,  and  to  eurb  the  heretics  in  Franoe."  LeU^frwn  Pdl  to  Thurioe,  irrit- 
ten  in  16$6,  and  pfinted  in  Vauffhan's  Protectorate  o/Cromwelly  vol.  i.  p.  436, 
8vo.  1839.  During  the  miBoritj  of  Louib  XIII.,  we  hear  of  ^lee  Mfx  car 
thoUquea,  et  oevix  qui  d^roient,  k  qaelque  priz  que  ce  fust,  Tunion  des 
deux  roys,  et  dee  deux  couronnee  de  France  et  d'Emigne,  comme  le  eeul 
mqjren  popre,  selon  leur  advis,  pour  Teztirpation  dcB  nmeieB  dane  k  ehree* 
tient§.''  i^fy,  (Eeon,  Botfoleey  vol.  iz.  p.  181 :  compare  yoI.  yil.  p.  248,  on 
''  les  z616z  catholiaueB  espagnolisez  de  France.'' 

**  See  Siemonai,  Hitt.  dee  Franfaie,  toI.  zzii.  pp.  387-389,  where  the 
importance  of  this  document  is  noticed,  and  it  is  said  that  Richelieu  had 
drawn  it  up  **  avec  heaucoup  de  soin."  The  language  of  it  is  very  peremp- 
toiy :  **  Que  nui  catholique  n'est  si  aveugle  d'estimer  en  maii^  d'etat  un 
Espagnol  meilleur  qu'un  fran^ais  huffuenot." 

**  Even  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  IV.  the  French  Protestants  were  not  con- 
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not  fear  to  push  the  paradox  even  to  its  remotest  conse- 
quences. The  Catholic  church  justly  considered  that  its 
interests  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria ;^^  but  Richelieu,  directly  he  was  called  to  the  council, 
determined  to  humble  that  house  in  both  its  branches,^^^ 
To  effect  this,  he  openly  supported  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  his  own  religion.  He  aided  the  Lutherans  against  the 
Emperor  of  Germany ;  he  aided  the  Calvinists  against  the 
King  of  Spain.  During  the  eighteen  years  he  was  su- 
preme, he  steadily  pursued  the  same  undeviating  policy .^^ 
When  Philip  attempted  to  oppress  the  Dutch  Protest- 
ants, Richelieu  made  common  cause  with  them ;  at  first, 
advancing  them  large  sums  of  money,  and  afterwards 
inducing  the  French  king  to  sign  a  treaty  of  intimate 
alliance  with  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church, 
he  ought  rather  to  have  chastized  as  rebellious  heretics.^® 

aidered  to  be  Frenchmen:  ^'The  intolerant  dogmas  of  Roman  Catholicism 
did  not  recognize  them  as  Frenchmen.  They  were  looked  upon  as  foreignen, 
or  rather  as  enemies ;  and  were  treated  as  such."  Fdice,  Hist,  of  the  Protett- 
atUs  of  France,  p.  216. 

*••  Sismoudi  says,  under  the  year  1610,  "  Toute  I'^glise  catholi<iae  croyoit 
son  sort  \i6  h  celui  de  la  maison  d' Autriche."  Ifiet.  des  Francais,  vol.  sdi. 
p.  180. 

>«i  ^<  Sa  vue  dominante  fut  Tabaissemcnt  de  la  maison  d*Autriche."  Flo*- 
son,  £[tet  de  la  Diplomatie  Francis,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.  And,  on  the  early  forma- 
tion of  this  scheme,  see  Mem.  de  la  Rochefoucavld,  vol.  L  p.  350.  Be  Retz 
says,  that  before  Richelieu,  no  one  had  even  thought  of  such  a  step :  *'  Gelui 
d'attaquer  la  formidable  maison  d'Autriche  n'avoit  M  imaging  de  personne.'* 
Mim,  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  This  is  rather  too  strongly  expressed ;  but  the 
whole  paragmph  is  curious,  as  written  by  a  man  who  possessed  gr^t  abililr. 
which  jDe  Ketz  undoubtedly  did,  and  who,  though  hating  Richelieu,  could 
not  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  his  immense  services. 

'•*  "  Obwohl  Cardinal  der  r6mischen  Kirche  trug  Richelieu  kein  Beden- 
ken,  mit  den  Protestanten  selbst  unverhohlen  in  Bund  zu  treten."  ManJtej 
die  Fapste,  voL  ii.  p.  510.  Compare,  in  Mini,  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  voL  ii 
pp.  28,  29,  the  reproach  which  the  nuncio  Spada  addressed  to  Richelieu  for 
treating  with  the  Protestants,  ''  de  la  paix  qui  se  traittoit  avec  les  hugue- 
nots." See  also  Z«  VattsoTy  ffitt.  de  Louts  XIJJ,  vol.  v.  pn.  236,  354-356, 567; 
and  a  good  passage  in  Lavallee^  Hist,  dee  Frangais,  vol.  iii.  p.  90, — an  able 
little  work,  and  perhaps  the  best  smaU  history  ever  pubUshed  of  a  great 
country. 

i«>  De  Retz  mentions  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical party  respecting  this  treaty.  He  says,  that  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
who,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  was  for  a  moment  at  the  head 
of  affaire,  began  his  administration  by  giving  to  the  Dutch  their  choice,  either 
to  abandon  their  religion,  or  else  forfeit  their  alliance  with  France :  *'  £t  U 
demanda  dks  le  premier  jour  auz  Uollandois  qu*ils  se  oonvertissent  Ik  la  re- 
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In  the  same  way,  when  that  great  war  broke  out,  in  which 
the  emperor  attempted  to  subjugate  to  the  true  faith  the 
consciences,  of  German  Protestants,  Richelieu  stood  forward 
as  their  protector;  he  endeavoured  from  the  beginning 
to  save  their  leader  the  Palatine  ;^^  and,  failing  in  that, 
he  concluded  in  their  favour  an  alliance  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus,^^  the  ablest  military  commander  the  Reform- 
ers had  then  produced.  Nor  did  he  stop  there.  After 
the  death  of  Gustavus,  he,  seeing  that  the  Protestants 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  great  leader,  made  still  more 
vigorous  efforts  in  their  favour.^^  He  intrigued  for  them 
in  foreign  courts;  he  opened  negotiations  in  their  behalf; 
and  eventually  he  organized  for  their  protection  a  public 
confederacy,  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  considerations  were 
set  at  defiance.  This  league,  which  formed  an  important 
precedent  in  the  international  polity  of  Europe,  was  not 
only  contracted  by  Richelieu  with  the  two  most  powerful 
enemies  of  his  own  church,  but  it  was,  from  its  tenor,  what 
Sismondi  emphatically  calls  a  "  Protestant  confederation,'' 
— a  Protestant  confederation,  he  says,  between  France, 
England,  and  HoUand.^^^ 

ligion  catholiaue,  s'ils  Youloient  demenrer  dans  Talliance  de  FranoeJ'  Mhii, 
du  Cai^fiinal  ae  BetZy  toI.  i  p.  39.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  original  authority 
for  the  statement  in  the  Bioff.  Univ,  yoL  xiv.  p.  440 ;  though,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  that  otherwise  valuahle  work,  the  writer  has  omitted  to  indicate 
the  source  of  his  information. 

>**  In  1626,  he  attempted  to  form  a  league  ''  en  &yeur  du  Palatin."  SU- 
numdi^  Hist,  det  Fran^ais,  vol.  xzii.  p.  576.  Sismondi  seems  not  quite  cer- 
tain as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  proposal ;  but  as  to  this  there  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt ;  for  it  appears  from  his  own  memoirs,  that  even  in  1624  he  had 
in  view  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  Mem.  de  RickdieUj  vol.  ii.  p.  406  5 
and  again  in  1625,  p.  468. 

*•*  Siemondij  vol.  xxiii.  p.  173 ;  Capefigtte'a  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  415 ;  Le 
VaesoTy  Hist,  de  Louis  Xllly  vol.  vi.  pp.  12, 600 ;  and  at  p.  489 :  "  Le  roi  de 
SuMe  qui  comptoit  uuiquement  sur  le  cardinal  *' 

»••  Uoropare  M^.  de  MovUglat^  vol,  i.  pp.  74,  75,  vol,  ii.  pp.  92,  93,  with 
M^.  de  F(mtenay  MareuUy  vol.  ii.  p.  198 ;  and  Eowdl^s  Letters^  p.  247.  The 
different  views  which  occurred  to.  his  fertile  mind  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Gustavus,  are  strikingly  summed  up  in  Mhn.  de  Richelieu^  voL  vii. 
pp.  272-277.    On  his  subsequent  pecuniary  advances,  see  vol.  ix.  p.  395. 

1^'  In  1633,  *^  les  ambassadeurs  de  France,  d'Angleterre  et  de  Hollande 
mirent  k  profit  le  repos  de  Thiver  pour  resserrer  la  confederation  protestante." 
Sismondi^  Hist,  des  Frangaisy  voL  xxiii.  p.  221.  Compare,  in  WhUdocke^s 
Swedish  Embassy y  vol.  i.  p.  275,  the  remark  made  twenty  years  later  by  Ohria- 
tina,  daughter  of  Gustavus,  on  the  union  with  ''  papists." 
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These  things  alone  would  have  made  the  administra^ 
tion  of  Richelieu  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  Eun^ean 
civilization.  For,  his  government  affords  the  first  example 
of  an  eminent  Catholic  statesman  syst^natically  disre- 
garding eeclesia£^ical  interests,  and  showing  that  diare* 
gard  in  the  whole  scheme  of  his  foreign,  as  well  as  of  has 
domestic,  policy.  Some  instances,  indeed,  approaching  to 
this,  may  be  found,  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  petty 
rulers  of  Italian  states ;  but,  even  there,  such  attempts 
had  never  been  successfiil ;  they  had  never  been  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  nor  had  they  been  carried  out  on 
a  scale  large  enough  to  raise  i^em  to  the  dignity  of  inter- 
national precedents.  The  peculiar  glory  of  Richdieu  is, 
that  his  foreign  policy  was,  not  occasioiially,  but  iirraii- 
ably,  governed  by  temporal  considerations;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that,  during  the  long  tenure  of  his  power,  there  is  to 
be  found  the  least  proof  of  his  regard  for  those  theological 
interests,  the  promotion  of  which  had  long  been  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  By  thus  stea- 
dily subordinating  the  churdi  to  the  state ;  by  enforcing 
the  principle  of  this  subordination,  on  a  large  scale,  with 
great  ability,  and  with  unvarying  success,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  purely  secular  polity,  the  consolidation 
of  which  has,  since  his  death,  been  the  aim  of  all  the  "best 
European  diplomatists.  The  result  was  a  most  salutary 
change ;  which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing,  but 
which,  under  him,  was  first  completed.  For,  by  the  in^To- 
duction  of  this  system,  an  end  was  put  to  religious  wars ; 
and  the  chances  of  peace  were  increased,  by  thus  removing 
one  of  the  causes  to  which  the  interruption  of  peace  had 
often  been  owing.^^®     At  the  same  time,  there  was  pre- 

i<"  This  change  maybe  illustrated  by  comparing  the  work  of  Grottos  with 
that  of  Vattel.  These  two  eminent  men  are  stiH  respected,  as  the  most 
authoritatiye  expounders  of  international  law ;  but  there  is  this  important 
difference  between  them,  that  Vattel  wrote  more  than  a  oentutr  after  Gro- 
tius,  and  when  the  secular  principles  enforced  by  Blchelieu  had.  penetrated 
the  minds  eyen  of  common  politicians.  Therefore,  Yattel  says  {Le  Droit  des 
Oens,  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  380) :  '^  On  demande  s'il  est  permis  de  iaire  atlianee 
avec  une  nation  qui  ne  professe  pas  la  m^me  religion  f  Si  les  traits  fidts 
avec  les  ennemis  de  la  foi  sont  valides  ?  Grotius  a  traits  la  question  aasez 
au  long.     Oette  discussion  pouvait  dtre  n6cessaire  dans  tm  temps  oi!i  la 
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pared  the  way  for  that  final  separation  of  theology  from 
politics,  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  fiiture  generations 
fully  to  achieye.  How  great  a  step  had  been  taken  in 
this  direction,  appears  from  the  faciUty  with  which  the 
operations  of  Richelieu  were  continued  by  men  every  way 
his  inferiors.  Less  than  two  years  after  his  death,  there 
was  assembled  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  ;^^  the  mem* 
bers  of  which  concluded  that  celebrated  peace,  which  is 
remarkable,  as  being  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to 
adjust  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  leading  European 
countries*^*^  In  this  important  treaty,  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ests were  alt(^ther  disregarded  ;^^^  and  the  contracting 
parties,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  depriving  each  other  of 
their  possessions,  took  the  bolder  course  of  indemnifying 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  seize  her  revenues,  and  secularize  several  of  her 
bishoprics.^^^     From  this  grievous  insult,  which  became  a 

fureur  des  partis  obscurcissait  encore  dee  principes  qu'elle  avait  long-temps 
fait  oublier,  osons  croire  qu'elle  serait  superfine  dans  notre  si^le.  La  loi 
naiurelle  seule  r^git  les  traits  des  nations ;  la  dijQf6renoe  de  religion  y  est* 
absolument  4trangere."  See  also  p.  318,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  On  the  other 
hand,  Grotius  opposes  alliances  between  nations  of  different  religion,  and 
says,  that  nothing  can  justify  them  except  '^  une  extreme  n6cessitl.  .  •  . 
Oar  il  faut  chercl^  premi^rement  le  r^e  celeste,  c*est  k  dire  penser  avant 
toutes  choses  k  la  propagation  de  P^vangile."  And  he  further  recommends 
that  princes  should  feUow  the  advice  ^yen  on  this  subiect  by  Foulques, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims !  Groiitu,  le  Dr<yU  de  la  Querre  et  atla  Paixy  livre  ii. 
chap.  ZY.  sec.  xi.  vol.  i.  pp.  485, 486,  edit.  Barbeyrac,  Amsterdam,  1724, 4to ; 
a  passage  the  more  instructive,  beoiuse  Grotius  was  a  man  of  great  genius 
and  great  humanity.  On  religious  wars,  as  natiurally  recognized  in  barba- 
rous times,  see  the  cuiiousand  important  work,  InaUtUes  of  Timaufj  pp.  141, 
333,335. 

»••  **  Le  Congrts  de  Westphalie  s'ouvrit  le  10  ami  1643."  LavaUie,  Hist, 
des  Fran^ais,  vol.  iii.  p.  156.  Its  two  great  divisions  at  Munster  and  Osna- 
bruck,  were  formed  in  March  1644.  FMsmn,  Hut.  de  la  DiplonuUie^  vol.  iii. 
p.  110.     Richelieu  died  in  December  1642.  Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  xxxviii  p.  28. 

"^  ''  Les  r^gnes  de  Oharles-Quint  et  de  Henri  lY  font  ^poque  pour  cer* 
taines  parties  du  droit  international ;  mais  le  point  de  depart  le  plus  saiUant, 
c'est  la  paix  de  Westphalie."  £schbaohy  IrUroduc.  d  V  Etude  du  Droits  Paris, 
1846,  p.  92.  Compare  the  remarks  on  Mably,  in  Bio^^  Univ.  vol.  xzvi.  p.  7, 
and  JSismondij  Hist,  des  Francois,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  179 ;  "base  au  droit  public 
dePEurope." 

"*  Compare  the  indignation  of  the  pope  at  this  treaty  ( VaUei,  le  Droit 
des  Oens,  vol.  ii.  p.  28),  with  Banks' s  Fapste,  vol.  ii.  p.  576 :  **  Das  religiSse 
Element  ist  zuruckgetreten ;  die  politischen  Rucksichten  beherrsohen  die 
Welt :"  a  summary  of  the  general  state  of  affairs. 

^"  "La  France  obtint,  par  ce  traits,  en  indemnity  la  souverainet4  des 
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precedent  in  the  public  law  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  power 
has  never  recovered  :  and  it  is  remaiked  by  a  very  com- 
petent authority,  that,  since  that  period,  diplomatists  have, 
in  their  official  acts,  neglected  religious  interests,  and  have 
preferred  the  advocacy  of  matters  relating  to  the  com- 
merce and  colonies  of  their  respective  countries.^^^  The 
truth  of  this  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  interesting 
fact,  that  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to  which  this  same  treaty 
put  an  end,  is  the  last  great  religious  war  which  has  ever 
been  waged  ;^^*  no  civilized  people,  during  two  centuries, 
having  thought  it  worth  while  to  peril  their  own  safety 
in  order  to  disturb  the  belief  of  their  neighbours.  This, 
indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  that  vast  secular  movement,  by 
which  superstition  has  been  weakened,  and  the  civilization 
of  Europe  secured.  Without,  however,  discussing  that  sub- 
ject, I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  how  the  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu, in  regard  to  the  French  Protestant  church,  corre- 
sponded vnth  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  French  CathoUc 
church ;  so  that,  in  both  departments,  this  great  states- 
man, aided  by  that  progress  of  knowledge  for  which  his 
age  was  remarkable,  was  able  to  struggle  with  prejudices 
from  which  men,  slowly,  and  with  infinite  difficulty,  were 
attempting  to  emerge. 

The  treatment  of  the  French  Protestants  by  Richelieu 
is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  honourable  parts  of  his 
system ;  and  in  it,  as  in  other  liberal  measures,  he  was 

troifl  6vdch68,  Metz,  Toul  et  Verdun,  ainsi  que  celle  d* Alsace.  La  satisfactioii 
ou  indemnity  des  autres  parties  int^ress^es  fut  convenue,  en  graude  partie, 
aux  d^pens  de  r^lise,  et  moyennant  la  secularisation  de  plusieurs  6v^b68 
ei  benefices  eccl^siastiques.'*  Koch^  Tableau  des  BipoltUiotu,  vol.  i  p.  328. 

.  "»  Dr.  Vaughan  {Protectorate  of  CromweUy  vol.  i.  p.  civ.)  says  :  "  It  is  a 
leading  fact,  also,  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  that,  from  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  1648,  religion,  as  the  great  object  of  negotiation,  began  eveiy 
where  to  give  place  to  questions  relating  to  colonies  and  commerce."  Charl» 
Butler  observed,  that  this  treaty  ''considerably  lessened  the  influence  of 
religion  on  politics."  Butler's  Reminiscences^  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

"«  The  fact,  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  beinff  a  religious  contest,  formed 
the  basis  of  one  of  the  charges  which  the  church-party  brought  against 
Richelieu ;  and  an  author,  who  wrote  in  1634,  '*  montroit  bien  au  long  que 
Talliance  du  roy  de  France  avec  les  protestants  ^toit  oontraire  aux  inMrdts 
de  la  religion  catholique  ;  parce  que  la  guerre  des  Provinces  Unies,  et  eelle 
d'Allemagns  6toient  des  guerres  de  religion.'*  Berwisty  Hist,  de  VEdit  de 
JfaiUeSy  vol.  ii.  p.  536. 
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assisted  by  the  course  of  preceding  events.  His  administra- 
tion, taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
queen-regent,  presents  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  toleration 
far  more  complete  than  any  which  had  then  been  seen  in 
Catholic  Europe.  While  in  other  Christian  countries,  men 
were  being  incessantly  persecuted,  simply  because  they 
held  opinions  different  from  those  professed  by  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  France  refused  to  follow  the  general  ex- 
ample, and  protected  those  heretics  whom  the  church  was 
eager  to  punish.  Indeed,  not  only  were  they  protected, 
but,  when  they  possessed  abilities,  they  were  openly  re- 
warded. In  addition  to  their  appointments  to  civil  oflSces, 
many  of  them  were  advanced  to  high  military  posts  ;  and 
Europe  beheld,  with  astonishment,  the  armies  of  the  king 
of  France  led  by  heretical  generals.  Rohan,  Lesdiguiferes, 
Chatillon,  La  Force,  Bernard  de  Weimar,  were  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  military  leaders  employed  by  Louis 
XIII. ;  and  all  of  them  were  Protestants,  as  also  were 
some  younger,  but  distinguished,  officers,  such  as  Gaasion, 
Rantzau,  Schomberg,  and  Turenne.  For  now,  nothing 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  men  who,  half  a  century  earlier, 
would,  on  account  of  their  heresies,  have  been  persecuted 
to  the  death.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XJIL, 
Lesdiguiferes,  the  ablest  general  among  the  French  Pro- 
testants, was  made  marshal  of  France.^^^  Fourteen  vears 
later,  the  same  high  dignity  was  conferred  upon  two  other 
Protestants,  Chatillon  and  La  Force  ;  the  former  of  whom 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  influential  of  the  schisma- 
tics.^^* Both  these  appointments  were  in  1622;^^^  and, 
in  1634,  still  greater  scandal  was  caused  by  the  elevation 


>**  According  to  a  contemporary,  he  received  this  appointment  without 
having  asked  for  it :  "  sans  6tre  k  la  cour  ni  I'avoir  demaud^."  Mim.  de  Fon- 
Unay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  In  1622,  even  the  lieu  tenants  of  Lesdiguidres 
were  Protestants :  "  ses  lieutenants,  qui  estant  tons  huguenots.'*  Ibid.  vol.  i. 
p.  538,  These  memoirs  are  veiy  valuable  in  regard  to  political  and  military 
matters ;  their  author  having  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions 
which  he  describes. 

iM  « i\  j^*y  avoit  personne  dans  le  parti  huguenot  si  considerable  que  lui." 
Tallemant  des  Rknupy  HUtorieUeSy  vol.  v.  p.  204, 

"'  Biog,  Univ.  voL  xv.  p.  247 ;  Benout^  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  NavieB.  vol,  ii. 
p.  400. 

VOL.  I.  K  K 
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of  Sully,  who,  notwithstanding  his  notorious  her^j,  also 
received  the  staff  of  marshal  of  Frauce.^^^  This  was  the 
work  of  Richelieu^  and  it  gave  serious  offmce  to  the  friends 
of  the  church ;  but  the  great  statesman  paid  so  little  at^ 
tention  to  their  clamour,  that,  after  the  civil  war  waa  con- 
cluded, he  took  another  step  equally  olmoxious.  The 
Duke  de  Rohan  was  ike  most  active  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  established  churchy  and  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Pro- 
testants as  the  main  support  of  their  party.  He  had  tkken 
up  arms  in  their  favour,  and,  declining  to  abandon  his 
reUgion,  had,  by  the  fete  of  war,  been  driven  from  France. 
But  Richelieu,  who  was  acquainted  with  his  ability,  cax^ 
little  about  his  opinions.  He,  tbenefore,  recalled  him  from 
exile,  employed  him  in  a  negotiation  with  Switzerland, 
and  sent  him  on  foteign  service,  as  commandei*  €f  one  of 
the  armies*  of  the  king  of  France.^^^ 

Such  were  the  tendencies  which  characterized  this  new 
state  of  things.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  how 
beneficial  this  great  change  must  have  been  ;  since,  by  it, 
men  were  encouraged  to  look  to  their  comntry  as  the  first 
consideration,  and,  discarding  their  old  disputes.  Catholic 
soldiers  were  taught  to  obey  heretical  generals,  and  follow 
their  standards  to  victory.  In  addition  to  th^,  the  mere 
social  amalgamsition,  arising  from  the  professors  of  differ- 
ent creeds  mixing  in  the  same  camp,  and  fighting  under 
the  same  banner,  must  have  still  fuirther  aided  to  disarm 
the  mind,  partly  by  merging  theological  feuds  in  a  com- 
mon, and  yet  a  temporal,  object,  Jind  partly  by  showing 
to  each  sect,  that  their  reUgious  opponents  were  not  en- 
tirely bereft  of  human  virtue ;  that  they  still  retained 
some  of  the  qualities  of  men  ;  and  that  it  was  even  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  errors  of  heresy  with  all  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  good  and  competent  citizen.^^^ 

"•  Additions  to  Sully,  (Economies  RoyciUsy  vol.  viil.  p.  496 ;  SmedUfsBui, 
of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  Francey  vol.  iii.  p.  204. 

"•  Capefigw's  Riekdiew,  vol.  ii.  p.  57 ;  Mm,  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  pp.  ©6,  69 ; 
Mim,  de  Rassompierre,  vol.  iii. pp.  324,  348 ;  Mhn.  de  Monigiat,  voL  i  p.  86 ; 
Le  VasaoTy  Hist,  de  Louis  Xllt^  vol.  vii.  p.  167,  vol.  viii  p.  284.  Tiiid  great 
rise  in  the  fortunes  of  Rohan  took  place  at  different  times  between  1632  aad 
1635. 

^»  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Duplessis  Momay  had  to  state^  utet 
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But,  whUe  the  hateful  animosities  by  which  France 
had  long  been  distoacted,  were,  under  the  policy  of  Riche-^ 
lieu,  gradually  aubsiding,  it  is  singular  to  observe  that, 
though  the  prejudices  of  the  Catholics  obviously  dimi- 
nished, those  of  the  Protestants  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  * 
retain  all  their  activity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  striking  proof 
of  the  perversity  and  pertinacity  of  such  feelings^  tlMit  it 
was  precisely  in  the  country,  and  at  the  period,  when  the 
Protestants  were  best  treated,  that  they  displayed  most 
turbulence.  And,  in  this,  as:  in  all  such  cases,  the  cause 
principally  at  work  was  the  influence  of  that  class  to  which 
circumstances,  I  will  now  explain,  had  secured  a  tem- 
porary ascendency. 

For,  the  diminution  of  the  theological  spirit  had  effected 
in  the  Protestants  a  remarkable  but  a  very  natural  result. 
The  increasing  toleration  of  the  French  government  had 
laid  open  to  their  leaders  prises  which  before  they  could 
never  have  detained.     As  long  as  all  offices  were  refused 
to  the  Protestant  nobles^  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
chng  with  the  greater  zeal  to  their  own  party,  by  whom 
alone  their  virtues  werei  acknowledged.    But,  when  the 
principle  wto  once  recognized,  that  the  state  would  re* 
ward  men  for  their  abilities,  without  regard  to  their  re- 
ligion, there  was  introduced  into  every  sect  a  new  element 
of  discord.     The  leaders,  of  the  Reformers  could  not  fail 
to  feel  some  gratitude,  or,  at  all  events,  some  interest  for 
the  government  which  employed  them  ;  and  the  influence 
of  temporal  considerations  being  thus  strengthened;  the 
influence  of  religious  ties  must  have  been  weakened.    It 
is  impossible  that  opposite  feelings  should  be  paramount, 
at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same  mind.     The  further 
men  extend  their  view,  the  less  they  care  for  each  of  the 
details  of  which  the  view  is  composed.     Patriotism  is  a 
corrective  of  superstition ;  and  the  more  we  feel  for  our 
country,  the  less  we  feel  for  our  sect.     Thus  it  is,  that  in 

wM  then  oonaidared  hj  the  majority  of  men  as  incpedible  paradox,  **  que 
ee  n'estoit  pas  choae  incompatible  d'estre  bon  huguenot  et  bon  Fran^oys 
lout  ensemble.'*  Duplenis,  M^,  et  Corretptmd.  vol.  L  p.  146.  Compare 
p.  213,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45,  46,  77,  677,  vol.  vii.  p.  294,  vol.  xL  pp.  31,  68 ;  inter- 
erting  passagea  for  the  history  of  opinions  m  France. 
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the  progress  of  civiiization,  the  scope  of  the  intellect  is 
widened ;  its  horizon  is  enlarged ;  its  sympathies  are 
multiplied ;  and,  as  the  range  of  its  excursions  is  in- 
creased, the  tenacity  of  its  grasp  is  slackened,  until,  at 
length,  it  begins  to  perceive  that  the  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances  necessarily  causes  an  infinite  variety  of  opi- 
nions ;  that  a  creed,  which  is  good  and  natural  for  one 
man,  may  be  bad  and  unnatural  for  another ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  interfering  with  the  march  of  religious  con- 
victions, we  should  be  content  to  look  into  ourselves, 
search  our  own  hearts,  purge  our  own  souls,  soften  the 
evil  of  our  own  passions,  and  extirpate  that  insolent  and 
intolerant  spirit,  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  eflPect 
of  all  theological  controversy. 

It  was  in  this  direction,  that  a  prodigious  step  was 
taken  fey  the  French,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  advantages  which 
arose  were   accompanied  by  serious  drawbacks.     From 
the  introduction  of  temporal  <considerations  among  the 
Protestant  leaders,  there  occurred  tw©  results  of  consider- 
able importance.     The  first  result  was,  that  many  of  the 
Protestants  changed  their  religion.     Before  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  they  had  been  constantly  persecuted,  and  had,  as 
constantly,  increased.^*^     But,  under  the  tolerant  policy 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  they  continued  to  dimi- 
nish.^^^     Indeed,  this  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
growth  «f  that  secular  spirit  which,  in  every  country,  has 
assuaged  religious  animosities.     For,  by  the  action  of  that 
spirit,  the  influence  of  social  and  poUtical  views  began  to 
outweigh  those  theological  views  to  which  the  minds  of 

>"  See  Benotst,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nante$,  vol.  I  pp.  10, 14, 18  ;  De  ThoH, 
Hist,  Univ.  vol.  in.  pp.  181,  24«,  367,  368,  643,  668,  vol.  iv.  p.  166;  BdaL 
de»  AmhasMdeu/rs  V&nUiem^  vol.  i.  pp.  412,  ^6,  Tol.  ii4  pp.  66,  74;  Bof*^* 
Qivil  Wan  in  France^  vol.  i.  pp.  279,  280,  voL  ii.  p.  94. 

>«  Compare  HaHam's  C<mst,  Eiit.  vol.  i.  p.  173,  with  Ranke^  die  B^ 
misehen  PUpsU^  vol.  ii.  pp.  477-479.  In  spite  of  tbe  increase  of  populatipo, 
the  Protestants  diminished  absolutely,  as  weU  as  relativelj  to  the  Gatholics* 
In  1698  thev  had  760  churches;  in  1619  only  700.  Smedky's  Hitt.  o/M< 
Reformed  Retigion  in  France^  vol.  iii.  pp.  46, 146.  De  Thou,  in  the  preftc^ 
to  his  History  (vol.  i.  p.  320),  observes,  that  the  Protestants  had  increased 
during  the  wars  carried  on  agaiust  them,  but  *'  diminuoient  en  nombro  ^^ 
^n  credit  pendant  la  paix." 
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tn^n  had  long  been  confined.  As  these  temporal  ties  in- 
creased in  strength,  there  was,  of  course,  generated  among 
the  rival  factions  an  increased  tendency  to  assimilate; 
.while,  as  the  Catholics  were  not  only  much  more  nume- 
rous, but,  in  every  respect,  more  influential,  than  their 
opponents,  they  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  movement,  and 
gradually  drew  over  to  their  side  many  of  their  former 
enemies.  That  this  absorption  of  the  smaller  sect  into 
'  the  larger,  is  due  to  the  cause  I  have  mentioned,  is  ren- 
dered still  more  evident  by  the  interesting  fact,  that  the 
change  began  among  the  heads  of  the  party ;  and  that  it 
was  not  the  inferior  Protestants  who  first  abandoned  their 
leaders,  but  it  was  rather  the  leaders  who  deserted  their 
followers.  This  was  because  the  leaders,  being  more  edu- 
cated than  the-  great  body  of  the  people,  were  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  sceptical  movement,  and  therefore  set  the 
example  of  an  indifference  to  disputes  which  still  engrossed 
the  popular  mkid.  As  soon  as  tins  indifference  had  reached 
a  certain  point,  the  attractions  offered  by  the  CQiaciliating 
policy  of  Louis  XIII*  became  irresistible  ;  and  the  Protes- 
tant nobles,  in  particular,  being  most  exposed  to  political 
temptations,  began  to  alienate  themselves  from  their  own 
party,  in  ordef  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  court  which 
showed  itself  ready  to  reward  their  merits.. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period  at 
which  this  important  change  took  place.^^  But  we  may 
say  with  certainty,  that  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  many  of  the  Protestant  nobles  cared  nothing  for 
their  religion,  while  the  remainder  of  them  ceased  to  feel 
that  interest  in  it  which  they  had  formerly  expressed. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  openly  aban- 

^  M.  Banke  has  noticed  how  the  French  Protestant  nobles  fell,  off  from 
their  partj ;  but  he  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  remote  causes  of  what  he 
•deems  a  sudden  apostasy:  *'-In  dem  nemlichen  Momente  trat  nun  auch 
die  grosse  Wendung  der  Binge  in  Frankreich  ein.  Fragen  wir,  woher  im 
Jahr  1621  di^  Yerluste  des  Protestantismus  hauptsachlich  kamen,  so  war 
«8  die  Entzweiung  derselben,  der  Abfall  des  Adels.*'  Ranke^  die  Fcipste^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  476.  Compare  a  curious  passage  in  Benotsty  HiH.  de  VEaU  de 
JSfanttBj  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  from  which  it  appears  that  in<  1611  the  French  Pro- 
testants were  breaking  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  consisted  of  '^les 
feeigneurs  d'6minente  quality.'* 
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doned  their  creed,  and  joined  tkat  very  c^mrdi  vrlfieb 
tliej  had  been  taught  to  aUior  as  the  man  of  i»n,  and 
the  ^hore  of  Babylon.  The  Duke  4e  Leediguik^ee,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  IVotestafrt  generals,^^  became  a  Catho- 
lic, and,  as  a  reward  for  his  oon^nersion,  was  made  oen- 
Btable  of  France.^  The  I>«ke  de  la  TremonUle  adopted 
the  «amfi  course  ;^  as  also  did  the  Ihdce  de  la  Meillo^ 
raye,^^  the  Ehike  de  Bouillon,^*  «nwi  a  few  years  htter  4fce 
Marquis  de  Montausier.^^  These  illustrious  noUes  were 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  members  ^if'the  Reformed 
communion ;  but  they  quitted  it  without  compunctaon, 
sacrificing  their  old  associations  in  iavour  ^of  ^e  opnions 
professed  by  the  state.  AiMng  the  other  mea  of  hig^ 
rank,  who  still  remained  nominally  connected  with  ti^e 
French  Protestants,  we  -find  a  similar  spmt.  We  find 
them  lukewarm  respecting  matters,  for  wkich,  if  they  had 
been  bom  fifty  years  earlier,  tbey  would  h&w  laid  4own 
ihdr  lives.  The  ICar^chal  de  BouiUon,  who  professed 
himself  to  be  a  Protestant,  was  unwilling  to  change  his 
religion;  but  he  so  comported  himself  eis  to  show  that  he 
considered  its  interests  as  subordinate  to  political  consi- 

iM  "Le  pUu  iUtuffcre  ^^iimBBr  da  parti  prottttant.'^  Simnondi,  HiaL>d» 
Fran^isy  vol.  zxii.  p.  505.  In  the  oontemporair  doroatchee  of  the  Bpanidi 
ambassador,  he  is  called  '^'I'un  des  hi^ffuenots  les  plus  marquana,  homme 
d'nn  grend  po«di,  et  d'nn  gcand  cMitJ'  'Cap^f^^s  MUkdUu^  vol.  L  p.  00. 
His  principal  iQ^ueooe  nvaa  in  Bax^phia^.  £€W>i$t,  Mi9t.  de  VEAU  detfaifi^ 
vol.  1.  p.  236. 

*••  Bioa.  Uhiv.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  293;  and  a  dry  remai^k  on  Ws'^'oonveraon" 
in  Mim.  ae  Rkhdie^  voL  ii.  p.  S16,  nrhioh  <niay  be  compared  <wiCh  (Euwu 
de  Voltaire,  vol.  xviii.  p.  132,  And  £<mn,  .Hist,  de  XauU  XlfL  vol.  it  pp. 
195-197.  Kohan  {Mhn.  vol.  i.  p.  228)  plainly  says,  *Me  due  de  Xiesdigni^ro, 
^yasit  hard^  sa  religion  pour  la  chaige  de  connltable  de  France."  •See  sAbo 
p.  91,  and  M^a,  de  Mont^iaty  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

*"  Siemondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais^  vol.  xxiii.  p.  67;  Zc  Vassor,  ffist.  de 
Louis  Xllly  vol.  V.  pp.  809, 810,  866. 

^'^  TaUemant  des  JReatus,  HistorietUSy  voL  iii.  p.  ,43.  Ja  M^illecaye  vis 
also  a  duke ;  and  what  is  far  moce  in  his  :&vour,  he  wns^  Iriend  oCB^apart^ 
Biog.  Univ.  vqI.  xzviii.  pp.  152,. 153. 

*^  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  Fnmfais,  vol.  ndii.  p.  27)  eafB,  "11  algam  en 
1637  ;'*  but  according  to  Benoiat  {Hi§t.  de  VEdU  de  JkmUs^  toI.  ii  p.  W^ 
it  was  in  1635. 

>**  Tdllemant  des  B6aux,  HtstorietteSy  vol.  iii.  p.  245.  Bes  R&ux,  who 
caw  these  changee  constantly  faappeninff,  simply  observes,  ^  noire  mtaqvaB, 
voyant  que  sa  religion  6toit  un  obstode  a  son  dessein,  en  diange." 
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derations.^®  A  sUnilar  reioark  has  been  made  by  ^e 
Fveuoh  histori^Qs  -oonceratng  ihe  Duke  de  SuUj  and  the 
Marqiiis  4e  OhatiUoD,  both  of  whom,  though  they  were 
memboFB  of  the  Reformed  chardi,  displayed  a  marked 
indiffereiiGe  to  those  theological  inteiiests  which  had  for- 
nerly  beea  objects  of  sufveme  knportance.^^  The  result 
was,  that  when,  in  162^1,  ^e  Protestants  began  their  civil 
war  'agaiost  the  government,  it  was  ifound  that  of  all  th^ 
great  leaders,  two  <»ily,  Rohan  aiid  his  brother  Boubise, 
were  prepared  to  risk  itheir  lives  in  support  of  their  re- 
ligion.^ 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  first  great  consequence  of  t^e 
tolerating  policy  of  the  French  government  was  to  de- 
prive the  Protestants  of  the  support  of  their  form^  lead- 
ers, and,  in  severad  instances,  •even  to  turn  their  sympa- 
thies OB  the  side  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  the  other 
oonsequence,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  was  one  of  far 
greater  moment.  The  growing  indifference  of -^e  higher 
dasses  of  Protestants  threw  the  mans^gement  ^  their  party 

^*^  ^'Mettoit  la  politique  avsoit  b  xeligion."  tSumondiy  Hid.  das  Fran' 
patif,  Tol.  xxii.  p.  264.  This  was  Heniy  Bouillon,  whom  some  writers  have 
confused  with  Frederick  Bouillon.  Bo>&  of  them  were  dukes ;  but  Henry, 
who  was -the  f«gtlier^,aBd  wlio  4i4  w>t  aotually  change  his,vel^<w,  was  the 
marshal.  The  following  notices  of  him  will  more  than  confir|n  the  remark 
made  by  Sismondi:  if^  de  Bassompierrey  vol,  i.  p.  456;  SmedUy*9  Re- 
fimnedJMwm  m  Ftxmoey  vpl.  fti.  p.  99 ;  <%i^j9ti^'^  itUkelieu,  vol.  i.p.  107 ; 
JiC  Vasgor,  shut,  de  Louie  JII2,  vol.  ii  pp.  420,  467,  664,  vol  iv.  p.  619 ; 
MSm.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  vol.  ii.  p.  269 ;  Mem,  de  thiplesns  Momay^ 
ToL  zi.  p.  460,  Tol.  2M.  pp.  79, 18&,  268,  ^7,  346,  361,  412,  606. 

»i  BtmiU,  Uitt.  de  ^'Edil  de  J^^nks.  vol.  L  pp.  ,121,  298,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6, 
180, 267, 341 ;  Caj)efyue'^  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  267 ;  Fdice's  Hist,  a/ the  Pro- 
ieetants  of  France^  p.  £06.  Sully  ad^ed  Henry  TV.,  on  mere  political  con- 
siderations, to  become  a  Catholic;  and  there  were  strong,  out  I  believe 
unfounded  mmours,  that  he  himeeu  intended  taking  the  same  ooune.  See 
iSull^y<Eoofwmie»  Royales,  voL  ii.  p.  81,  vol.  vii.  pp.  362,  368. 

u2  ^'llhere  were,  among  all  1^  leaders,  but  the  Duke  de  Rehan  and  his 
brother  the  Duke  de  Seubise,  who  riiowed  themselves  disposed  to  throw 
their  whole  fortunes  into  the  new  wars  of  veltgion."  Felioe'e  Hiet,  of  the 
Proteetante  4>f  France,  p.  241.  For  this,  M.  F^ioe,  as  usual,  quotes  no 
authority ;  but  Rohan  himself -says :  ^^0*est  oe  qui  s'eet  pass^  eu  oette  se- 
eoade  guerre  (1626),  oh  Rohan  et  &>ubifle  ont  eu  pour  eontraires  tous  les 
grands  de  la  religion  ^  Franoe.''  MSm,  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  278.  Rohan 
claims  great  meiH  for  his  religious  sincerity;  tiiough,  from  a  passage  in 
Mim,  de  FonUnay  MareuU,  vol.  i.  p.  416,  and  anotii^r  in  Benoiet,  Hist,  de 
PEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  he  were  so 
single-minded  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
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into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  post;  which  was  de- 
serted by  the  secular  leaders,  was  naturally  seized  by  the 
spiritual  leaders.  And  as,  in  every  sect,  the  clergy,  as  a 
body,  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  intolerance 
of  opinions  different  to  their  own,  it  followed,  that  this 
change  infused  into  the  now  mutilated  ranks  of  the  Pro- 
testants an  acrimony  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  worst 
times  of  the  sixteenth  century.^^^  Hence  it  was,  that  by 
a  singular,  but  perfectly  natural  combination,  the  Protes- 
tants, who  professed  to  take  their  stand  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  became,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, more  intolerant  than  the  Catholics,  who  based  their 
religion  on  the  dictates  of  an  infaUible  church. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  which  show  how 
superficial  is  the  opinion  of  those  speculative  writers,  who 
believe  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  necessarily  more 
liberal  than  the  CathoUc.  If  those  who  adopt  this  view 
had  taken  the  pains  to  study  the  history  of  Europe  in  its 
original  sources,  they  would  have  learned,  that  the  libe- 
rality of  every  sect  depends,  not  at  all  on  its  avowed  tenets, 
but  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  on  the 
amount  of  authority  possessed  by  its  priesthood.  The 
Protestant  religion  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  tolerant 
than  the  Catholic,  simply  because  the  events  which  have 
given  rise  to  Protestantism  have  at  the  same  time  increased 
the  play  of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  lessened  the  power 
of  the  clergy.  But  whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the 
great  Calvinist  divines,  and,  above  all,  whoever  has  studied 
their  history,  must  know,  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 

'*'  Sismondi  notices  this  remarkable  change ;  though  he  places  it  a  few 
jears  eailier  than  the  contemporaiy  writers  do:  ^*I>e|>ai8  que  les  grands 
seigneurs  s*6toient  61oigu6s  des  ^lises,  c'^toient  les  miuistres  qui  etoiepi 
devenus  les  chefs,  les  reprdsentans  et  les  demagogues  des  huguenots ;  et  lis 
api)ortoient  dans  leurs  deliberations  cette  Ikprete  et  cette  innezibilite  thio^ 
logiques  qui  sembleut  caracteriser  les  prfttres  de  toutes  les  religions,  et  (yii 
douuent  a  leurs  haiues  une  amertume  plus  offensante."  Si$numd%y  Hid,  aa 
FrangaiSj  vol.  zxii.  p.  87.  Compare  p.  47a,  In  1621,  **  Rohan  lui-meme 
Yovait  contiuuellement  ses  operations  contrariees  par  le  conseil^geueral  det 

Slises."  LavallUy  Hut*  des  Francis,  vol.  iii.  p.  88.  In  the  same  jretf, 
.  Capefigue  (Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  271)  says,  '*  Le  parti  modere  cessa  d'avoir 
action  sur  le  prdche ;  la  directiou  des  forces  huguenotes  etait  passee  dans  les 
mains  des  ardents,  conduits  par  les  miniBtrea," 
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teenth  centuries,  the  desire  of  persecuting  their  opponents 
burnt  as  hotly  among  them,  as  it  did  among  any  of  the 
Catholics  even  in  the  worst  days  of  the  papal  dominion. 
This  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  of  which  any  one  may  sa- 
tisfy himself,  by  consulting  the  original  documents  of  those 
times.  And  even  now,  there  is  more  superstition,  mor^ 
bigotry,  and  less  of  the  charity  of  real  religion,  among  ^^^ 
lower  order  of  Scotch  Protestants,  than  there  is  among  the 
lower  order  of  French  Catholics.  Yet,  for  one  intolerant 
passage  in  Protestant  theology,  it  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  twenty  in  Catholic  theology.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  the  actions  of  men  are  governed,  not  by  dogmas,  and 
text-books,  and  rubrics,  but  by  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
their  contemporaries,  by  the  general  spirit  of  their  age, 
and  by  the  character  of  those  classes  who  are  in  the  as- 
cendant. This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  that  difference 
between  religious  theory  and  religious  practice,  of  which 
theologians  greatly  complain,  as  a  stumbling-block  and  an 
evil  For,  reUgious  theories  being  preserved  in  books,  in 
a  doctrinal  and  dogmatic  form,  remain  a  perpetual  witness, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  changed  without  incurring  the  ob- 
vious charge  of  inconsistency,  or  of  heresy.  But  the  prac- 
tical part  of  every  religion,  its  moral,  political,  and  social 
workings,  embrace  such  an  immense  variety  of  interests,  and 
have  to  do  with  such  complicated  and  shifting  agencies, 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  fix  them  by  formularies  :  they,  even 
in  the  most  rigid  systems,  are  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
private  discretion  ;  and,  being  almost  entirely  unwritten, 
they  lack  those  precautions  by  which  the  permanence  of 
dogmas  is  effectually  secured.*^     Hence  it  is,  that  while 

^**  The  church  of  Rome  has  always  seen  this,  and  on  that  account  has 
been,  and  still  is,  very  pliant  in  regard  to  morals,  and  very  inflexible  in  re^ 
gard  to  dogmas ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  great  sagacity  with  which  her  affairs 
are  admiuistered.  In  Manco  WhiU's  Evidence  against  Calholidmn^  p.  48,  and 
in  Parr*i  Worksy  vol.  vii.  pp.  454,  465,  there  is  an  unfavourable  and,  indeed, 
an  unjust  notice  of  this  peculiarity,  which,  though  strongly  marked  in  the 
Romish  church,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  it,  but  is  found  in  every  reli-* 
gious  sect  which  is  regularly  organized.  Locke,  in  his  Letters  on  Toleration^ 
observes,  that  the  clergy  are  naturally  more  eager  against  error  than  against 
vice  {Worksj  vol.  v.  pp.  6,  7,  241) ;  and  their  preference  of  dogmas  to  moral 
truths  is  also  mentioned  by  M.  0.  Ck>mte,  Traiti  delAgidaZ.  vol.  i  p.  245  \  and 
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the  religioufi  doqtrmas  jprofeeeed  by  a  ipeojple  in  their  nar 
tioml  creed  am  no  critodon  of  their  cmliaaitiea,  iheir 
religious  practit^  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ao  •pliant,  aad  ao 
capable  of  adaptatmi  to  social  wants,  thit  it  forma  one  of 
the  best  standards  bj  wMoh  the  spirit  of  any  age  can  be 
measured. 

It  is  on  aocount  of  these  things,  that  we  ou^it  not  to 
be  surprised  that,  during  many  years,  the  French  Piro- 
testants,  who  affected  to  appeal  Jto  the  ri^t  of  private 
judgment,  inr^re  more  intolerant  of  tiie  exercise  of  that 
judgment  by  their  adversaries  than  wece  the  Osiholios  ; 
although  the  CatbclijQS,  by  recoguiziDg  an  infaUiUe  church, 
ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  auperstitious,  and  may  be  said 
to  inherit  intolerance  as  their  natueal  birthriig^.^^  Thus, 
while  the  Oathblics  wens  theoretically  move  bigoted  tbaa 
the  Protestants,  the  Protestants  became  practical^  more 
bigoted  than  the  Catholics.  The  Protesfamts  continiied 
to  insist  upon  that  tright  of  private  judgment  in  i^eligion, 
which  the  Catholics  continued  to  deny.  Yet,  such  was  tbe 
force  of  ctroumatanoes,  that  each  «ect,  in  its  ^actioe,  con- 
tradicted its  own. dogma,  and  acted  as  if  it  had  embraced 
the  dogma  of  its  opponents.  The  cause  of  this  change  was 
very  simple.  Among  the  French,  the  theological  apirit,aB 
we  have  already  seen,  was  decaying ;  and  die  decliae  of 
the  influenoe  of  the  clergy  was,  as  invariably  happens,  m^ 
companied  by  an  inoivease  of  tolerajbion.  But,  among  tbe 
French  Protestants,  this  partial  diminution  of  th^  theolo- 
gical spirit  had  produced  different  consequences ;  because 
it  had  brought  about  a  change  of  leaders,  which  threw  the 

18  alluded  to  by  Kant  in  his  comparison  of  *^  ein  mondischer  Eaiechismns'' 
with  a  "  Religionfikatechismufl."  Die  Metaphynk  der  SUten  {Eth%9che  Mt- 
thadtulehre)^  m  Kants  Werke,  vol.  ▼.  p.  391.  OonpMe  Tetiwie's  Ohservationi 
upon  the  United  Provinces,  in  Works  of  Sir  If.  Tempk,  ▼ol.  i.^).  154,  wiw 
the  strict  adhesion  to  formalaries  noticed  in  War^sJdeeiCkuirtky  p.  868 ;  aaM 
analogous  cases  in  MtlVs  Mist,  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  890,  400,  and  in  WUkinr 
son's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vdl.  iii.  p.  87  ;  also  Comhe'e  Noteson  tkt  United  States, 
voL  iii.  pp.  2«6,  257. 

»»  Blanco  Whiie(Evidence  against  Ca^iolieiem,^,  vi.)  haiAljr  says, "«»• 
cere Romam Oathelios cannot conseientionslj be-toleiant.^'  Butheiseertsxnly 
mistaken ;  for  tbe  question  is  one,  not  of  sincerity,  but  of  consistraey.  A  sm- 
cere  Roman  Catholic  may  be,  and  often  is,  <xmseieatio«sly  talemnt ;  *  oon* 
sistent  Roman  Catholic,  never. 
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commaiid  mto  the  fhxnds  of  the  dergj,  and,  by  increasing 
their  poivrar,  proroked  a  reaction,  and  refrived  those  very 
feeli^g^  to  ^  decay  of  which  the  reaction  owed  its  origin. 
This  seems  to  expkin  how  it  is,  l^t  a  religion,  which  is 
not  ^protected  by  the  gov^emment,  usually  displays  greater 
energy  and  greater  T^ahty  than  one  which  is  so  protected. 
In  the  progiiess  of  society,  the.  theological  spirit  first  de^ 
oUnes  among  l^e  most  ledacated  daeses ;  and  then  it  is 
l^t  the  go^ermmont  can  step  in,  as  it  does  in  England, 
aoad,  controlUng  the  clergy,  make  the  chuvch  a  creature  lof 
the  0tate ;  thus  weakening  the  eoclesiastical  element  by 
tempering  it  with  secular  considerations.  But,  when  the 
Btate  refuses  to>do  this,  the  reins  of  power,  as  they  fall  from 
the  hands  of  the  upper  dasses,  are  «ei2ed  by  the  clergy, 
and  there  arises  a  state  of  things  of  which  the  iFrench 
Protestants  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  and  the  Irish 
Catholics  in  onr  own  time,  'farm  the  best  illustration.  In 
such  cases,  it  will  always  happen,  that  the  TOligion  whi^ 
is  tolerated  by  the  goyemmeot,  though  not  faUy  reeog- 
nieed'by  iit,  will  the  longest  retain  its  ritaiity  ;  because  its 
priesthood,  neglected  by  the  state,  must  ding  the  closer  to 
the  people,  in  whom  akme  is  the  souiroe  of  their  power;^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  religkm  which  is  &TOumd  juid 
ri<^ly  endowed  by  the  state,  the  union  between  the  priest^ 
heed  aaid  infisrior  kity  will  be  lees  intimate  ;  the  dergy 
wiU  iook  to  the  goyemment  as  well  as  to  the  peojde  ;  ^and 
t^  interference  of  political  riews,  of  considerations  of 
t^npopral  expediency,  aikl,  if  it  may  be  added  without 
irreverence,  the  hopes  of  promotion,  will  secularize  the 
ecd^esiastjcal  spirit,^^  and,  according  to  the  process  I  have 
already  traced,  will  thus  hasten  the  march  of  toleration. 

'*  We  also  see  this  very  clearly  in  England,  where  the  diasenting  clergy 
have  nmch  more  influence  suno^  their  hearers  than  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blishnent  have  among  Hbem.  'HdB  has  often  been  noticed  by  impartial  ob- 
servers, and  we  are  now  possessed  of  statistical  proof  that  '^  the  great  body 
of  Protestant  dissenters  are  more  assiduous"  in  attending  religious  worship 
than  «biirchmen  are.  See  a  valuable  ^ssay  by  Mr.  Ufann  On  the  Statistical 
PcmtUM  ofMdigunu  ModiM  in  England  amd  W^lee,  hiJowmtd  of  Statist,  Soa* 
vol.  xnii.  p.  isl2, 

**'  Beipeeting  the  woriring  of  this  in  England,  there  «re  some  shrewd 
remarks,  made  by  Le  Blanc  ia?  nis  Letires  d'un  Fnmgcm^  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  aes  % 
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These  generalizations,  which  account  for  a  great  part 
of  the  present  superstition  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  will  also 
account  for  the  former  superstition  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants. In  both  cases,  the  government,  disdaining  the  super- 
vision of  an  heretical  religion,  allowed  supreme  authority 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  who  stimulated 
the  bigotry  of  men,  and  encouraged  them  in  a  hatred  of 
their  opponents.  What  the  results  of  thia  are  in  Ireland, 
is  best  known  to  those  of  our  statesmen,  who,  with  unusual 
candour,  have  declared  Ireland  to  be  their  greatest  diffi- 
culty. What  the  results  were  in  France,  we  will  now  en- 
deavour to  ascertain. 

The  conciliating  spirit  of  the  French  government  having 
drawn  over  to  its  side  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
French  Protestants,  and  having  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
others,  the  leadership  of  the  party  fell,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  into  the  hands  of  those  inferior  men,  who  displayed 
in  their  new  position  the  intolerance  characteristic  of  their 
order.  Without  pretending  to  write  a  history  of  the 
odious  feuds  that  now  arose,  I  vrill  lay  before  the  reader 
some  evidence  of  their  increasing  bitterness ;  and  I  will 
point  out  a  few  of  the  steps  by  which  the  angry  feelings  of 
religious  controversy  became  so  inflamed,  that  at  length 
they  kindled  a  civil  war,  which  nothing  but  the  improved 
temper  of  the  Catholics  prevented  from  being  as  sanguinary 
as  were  the  horrible  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
For,  when  the  French  Protestants  became  governed  by 
men  whose  professional  habits  made  them  consider  heresy 
to  be  the  greatest  of  crimes,  there  naturally  sprung  up  a 
missionary  and  proselytizing  spirit,  which  induced  them 
to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Catholics,  and,  under 
the  old  pretence  of  turning  them  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  revived  those  animosities  which  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge tended  to  appease.     And  as,  under  such  guidance, 

which  maybe  compared  with  Lord  Holland^  s  Mem,  of  the  Whi^  Party y  vol.  IL 
p.  253,  where  it  is  suffgested,  that  in  the  case  of  complete  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics,  ''  eligibility  to  worldly  honours  and  profits  would  somewhaA 
abate  the  fever  of  religious  zeal."  On  this,  them  are  observations  worth  at* 
tending  to  in  Lord  Cloncurry's  JUcoUectums,  ^bliu,  1849,  pp.  342,  343* 
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these  feelings  quickly  increased,  the  Protestants  soon  learnt 
to  despise  that  great  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  their 
liberties  were  secured ;  and  they  embarked  in  a  dangerous 
contest,  in  which  their  object  was,  not  to  protect  their 
own  religion,  but  to  weaken  the  religion  of  that  very  party 
to  whom  they  owed  a  toleration,  which  had  been  reluct- 
antly conceded  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age. 

It  was  stipulated,  in  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  the 
Protestants  should  enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion; 
and  this,  right  they  continued  to  possess  until  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  To  this  there  were  added  several  other  pri- 
vileges, such  as  no  Catholic  government,  except  that  of 
France,  would  then  have  granted  to  its  heretical  subjects. 
But  these  things  did  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy.  They  were  not  content  to  exercise  their  own 
religion,  unless  they  could  also  trouble  the  religion  of  . 
others.  Their  first  step  was,  to  call  upon  the  government 
to  limit  the  performance  of  those  rites  which  the  French  . 
Catholics  had  long  revered  as  emblems  of  the  national  faith. 
For  this  purpose,  directly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  they 
held  a  great  assembly  at  Saumur,  in  which  they  formally 
demanded  that  no  Catholic  processions  should  be  allowed 
in  any  town,  place,  or  castle,  occupied  by  the  Protestants.^^ 
As  the  government  did  not  seem  inclined  to  countenance 
this  monstrous  pretension,  these  intolerant  sectaries  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They  not  only  attacked 
the  Catholic  processions  wherever  they  met  them,  but  they 
subjected  the  priests  to  personal  insults,  and  even  endea- 
voured to  prevent  them  from  administering  the  sacrament 
to  the  sick.  If  a  Catholic  clergyman  was  engaged  in  bury- 
ing the  dead,  the  Protestantd  were  sure  to  be  present, 
interrupting  the  iuneral,  turning  the  ceremonies  into  ridi- 
cule, and  attempting,  by  their  clamour,  to  deaden  the 
voice  of  the  minister,  so  that  the  service  performed  in  the 
church  should  not  be  heard.^^®    Nor  did  they  always  con- 

**  **  Les  processions  catholiques  seraient  interdites  dans  toutes  les  places, 
vines  et  chateaux  occup6s  par  ceux  de  la  religion."  Capefigy£*$  Richelieu, 
vol.  i.  p.  39. 

**  Of  these  fiicts  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  proof;  for  they  were  not 
only  stated  by  theOatholics  in  1623,  but  tney  are  recorded,  without  being* 
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fine  themselves  even  to  such  demonstrations  as  thaae.   F<n^, 
certain  towns  having  been,  perhaps  UB^rudentljr,  placed 
under  their  control,  they  exercised  their  authority  in  them 
with  the  most  wanton  insolence.     At  La  Rochelle,  which 
for  importance  was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom^  they 
would  not  permit  the  Catholics  to  have  even  a  Akg\& 
church  in  which  to  celebrate  what  for  centuries  had  been 
the  sole  religion  of  Franoe^.and  was  still  the  ireligion  of  aa 
enormous  majority  of  Frenchmen.^*^     This>  however,  only 
formed  part  of  a  system,  by  which  the  Protestant  dergy 
hoped  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
In  1619,  they  ordered  in  their  general  assembly  at  Lou- 
don, that  in  none  of  the  Protestant  towns  should  there  be 
a  sermon  preached  by  a  Jesuit^  or  indeed  by  any  ecole* 
siastical  person  commissioned  by  a  bishop*^^^     In  attother 
assembly,  they  forbade  any  Protestant  even  to  be  present 
at  a  baptism,  or  at  a  marriage,  or  at  a  funeral,,  if  the  eera* 
mony  was  performed  by  a  CathoUc  priest.^^     And,  as  if 
to  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  they  not  only  vehe* 
mently  opposed  those  intermarriages  betwe^  tiie  two 
parties,  by  which,  in  every  Christian  country,  rel^oua 
animosities  have  been  softened,  but  they  publicly  declared* 
that  they  would  withhold  the  sacrament  from  any  pareata 
whose  children  were  married  into  a  Catholic  &mily.^^ 
Not,  however,  to  accumulate  unnecessary  evidence,  th^^e 

denied,  by  the  Protestant  historian  Benoist :  '^  On  y  accusoit  les  B4i6rmeK 
d'injurier  les  prdtres,  quand  ii»  les  royoient  passer ;  d^emp^her  les  prooes- 
Bions  des  Oatholiques ;  {'administration  des  sacremeusauxiiudades;  rentemo- 
ment  des  morts  avec  les  c4r6monie8  acooutum^es ;  .  .  .  .  que  les  A^formez 
s'ftoient  emparez  des  cloches  en  qnelijaes  lieux,  et  en  d'autres  se  servoient 
de  oeUes  des  Oatfaoli^ues  poor  avertir  de  Theiire  da  prdohe ;  qti'ila  affeo- 
toient  de  f&ire  du  bruit  autour  des  ilglises  pendant  le  sendee ;  qu'ilatour- 
noient  en  d6rision  les  c^r^monies  de  I'^glise  romaine."  Benoist^  Hut,  de 
VEdit  de  NanJtex^  toL  IL  pp.  433, 434  :  see  also  pp.  140, 150. 

^^  ^'  On  pouvait  dire  que  La  RoeheUe  6tait  la  capitale^  It  saint  tetni^e 
du  calyinisme;  car  on  ne  voyait  Ik  aucune  ^lise,  aucone  oMmonie  pa- 
piste.  **  Ckpeftgue's  Eichdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

"*  Ifim,  de  Richdieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. '  For  other  and  eimilar  evidence, 
see  Duplessis  Momay^  Mhiwiru^  vol.  zi.  p.  244 ;  SyJUy^  CEconomiee  Boyaleif 
vol.  vii  p.  164 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Mantes,  voL  ii.  pp.  70, 233, 279. 

'**  QuieL^s  Synodioon  t»  Gallia,  voL  ii.  p.  196. 

^**  For  a  Btiikins  instance  of  the  actual  enforoem^t  of  tluB  iiit«lefuit 
r^pilation,  see  Quicks  Sfynodicon  in  OaUia^  vol.  iL  p.  344. 
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is  one  other  circuiDstance  worth  relating,  as  a  proof  of 
the  spirit  with  which  these  and  similar  regulations  were 
Enforced.  When  Louis  XIIL,  in  1620,  visited  Pau,  he 
was  not  only  treated  with  indignity,  as  being  an  hereti- 
cal prince,  but  he  found  that  the  Protestants  had  not  left 
him  a  single  church,  not  one  place,  in  which  the  king  of 
France,  in  his  own  territory,  could  perforin  those  dero- 
tions  which  be  believed  necessary  for  his  future  salva- 
tion.^^ 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants, 
influenced  by  their  new  leaders,  treated  the  first  Cathohc 
government  which  abstained  from  persecuting  them;  the 
first  which  not  only  allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  but  even  advanced  many  of  them  to  offices 
of  trust  and  of  honour.^^  All  this,  however,  waa  only 
of  a  piece  \^ith  the  rest  of  their  conduct*  They,  who  in 
numbers  and  in  intellect  formed  a  miserable  minority  of 
the  French  nation,  claimed  a  power  which  the  majority 
had  abandoned,  and  refused  to  concede  to  others  the 
toleration  tiiey  themselves  enjoyed.  Several  persons,  who 
had  joined  their  party,  now  quitted  it,  and  returned  to 
the  Catholk  ehurch ;  but  for  exercising  this  undoubted 
right,  they  were  insulted  by  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the 
grossest  manner,  with  every  term  of  opprobrium  and  ab- 
use.^^  For  those  who  resisted  their  authority,  no  treat- 
ment was  considered  too  seveife.  In  1612,  Ferrier,  a  man 
of  some  reputation  in  his  own  day,  having  disobeyed  their 
injunctions,  was  ordered  to  appear  before  one  of  their  syn- 
ods. The  gist  of  his  offence  was,  that  he  had  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  ecclesiasticd  assemblies;  and  to  this  there 
were,  of  course,  added  those  accusations  against  his  moral 
conduct,  with  which  theologians  often  attempt  to  bkcken 

""  Baziriy  ffisi.  de  Louts  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  124;  MSm,  de  Richelieu,  voL  ii. 
pp.  109, 110 ;  Felice's  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  238. 

*^  In  1625,  Howell  writes  that  the  Protestants  had  put  up  an  inscription 
on  the  gates  of  Montauhan, "  Roy  sans  £07,  ville  sans  peur."  HowdVs  Letters, 
p.  178. 

^^  Sometimes  they  were  called  do^  returning  to  the  vomit  of  popery; 
sometimes  the^  were  swine  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  idolatry.  Quicks  ^n- 
odicon  in  GaXXia,  vol.  L  pp.  385, 398. 
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the  cbaracter  of  their  opponents.^*'^  Readers  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  are  too  fitmiliar  with  such  charges  to  attach 
any  importance  to  them ;  hut  as,  in  this  case,  the  accused 
was  tried  by  men  who  were  at  once  his  prosecutors,  his 
enemies,  and  his  judges,  the  result  was  easy  to  anticipate. 
In  1613  Ferrier  was  excommunicated,  and  the  excommu- 
nication was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  Nimes. 
In  this  sentence,  which  is  still  extant,  he  is  declared  by 
the  clergy  to  be  **a  scandalous  man,  a  person  incorrigible, 
impenitent,  and  ungovernable/'  We,  therefore,  they  add, 
**  in  the  name  and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  authority  from  the 
church,  have  cast,  and  do  now  cast  and  throw  him  oat  of 
the  society  of  the  fiuthfiil,  that  he  may  be  delivered  up 
unto  Satan/'^*^ 

That  he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan  f  This  was 
the  penalty  which  a  handiul  of  clergymen,  in  a  comer  of 
France,  thought  they  could  inflict  on  a  man  who  dared  to 
despise  their  authority.  In  our  time  such  an  anatheoia 
would  only  excite  derision  ;^^  but,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  open  promulgation  of  it  was  enough  to  ruin 
any  private  person  against  whom  it  might  be  directed. 
And  they  whose  studies  have  enabled  them  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  will  easily  believe  that, 
in  that  age,  the  threat  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter.  Th^ 
people,  inflamed  by  their  'clergy,  rose  against  Ferrier, 
attacked  his  family,  destroyed  his  property,  sacked  and 

^"  It  is  observable,  that  on  the  firet  occasion  (Quick's  Synodicon,  vol  I 
p.  362)  nothing  is  said  of  Ferrier's  immoralitj ;  and  on  the  next  t^^^'*^'^ 
(p.  449)  the  sjnod  complains,  ainong  other  things,  that  "  he  hath  mosj 
licentiously  inveighed  against,  and  satirically  lampooned,  the  eodesiasiicu 
assemblies.*' 

*^  See  this  firi^tfiil  and  impions  document,  in  Quick' $  Synodicon,  vol  u 
pp.  44^450. 

1^  The  notion  of  theologians  respecting  excommunication  may  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Palmer's  entertaining  book.  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  64-67, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  299,  300 ;  but  the  opinions  of  this  engaging  writer  should  of 
contrasted  with  the  indignant  liinguage  of  Yattel,  Le  Droit  des  GenSf  vol  i< 
pp.  177,  17S.  In  England,  the  terrors  of  excommunication  fell  into  con- 
tempt towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  Life  of  ArehM^ 
SharpCy  edited  by  Newcome,  vol.  i.  p.  216 :  compare  p.  3^ ;  and  see  the 
mournful  remarks  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Ecdes,  Hist,  vol.  iL  p.  79 ;  and^'' 
I^hilip  Warmcfs  Memoirs,  pp.  176, 176. 
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gatted  his  houses,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries,  that  the 
"  traitor  Judas."  should  be  given  up  to  them.  The  un- 
happy man,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  effected  his  escape; 
but  though  he  saved  his  life  by  flying  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  he  was  obliged  to  abandotn  for  ever  his  native  town, 
as  he  dared  not  return  to  a  place  where  he  had  provoked 
80  active  and  so  implacable  a  party.^^ 

Into  other  matters,  and  even  into  tbooe  connected  with 
the  ordinary  functions  of  government,  the  Protestants  car- 
ried the  same  spirit.  Although  they  formed  so  small  a 
section  of  the  people,  they  attempted  to  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  crown,  and,  by  the  use  of  threats,  turn 
all  its  acts  to  their  own  favour.  They  would  not  allow 
the  state  to  determine  what  ecclesiastical  councils  it  should 
recognize ;  they  would  not  even  permit,  the  king  to  choose 
his  own  wife.  In  1615,  without  the  least  pretence  of 
complaint,  they  assembled  in  large  numbers  at  Grenoble 
and  at  Mmes.^^  The  deputies  of  Grenoble  insisted  that 
government  should  refase  to  acknowledge  the  Council  of 
Trent  ;^^^  and  both  assemblies  ordered  that  the  Protest 
tants  should  prevent  the  marriage  of  Louia  XIII.  with  a 
Spanish  princess.^^  They  laid  similar  claims -to  interfere 
with  the  disposal  of  civil  and  military  offices.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Henry  lY.,  they,  in  an  assembly  at 
Saumur,  insisted  that  SiUly  should  be  restored  to  some 
posts  from  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  been  unjustly 

*^  On  the  treatment  of  Ferrier,  whicb  excited  great  attention  as  indi- 
cating the  extreme  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  were  prepared  to  go, 
see  M^*  de  lUehdieti,  vol.  i.  p.  177 ;  Mim.  de  Fantehartrain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  6, 
12,  29,  32;  MSin,  de  DupUasu  Momay,  vol.  xit.  pp.  317, 333,  341,  360, 389, 
399, 430  5  Fdice's  Hut,  nf  ths  FroteOants  of  France,  p.  235 ;  Bioff.  Univ.  voL 
ziv.  p.  440 ;  TaUemant  des  lUatut,  HiitorietteSy  vol.  v.  pp.  48-54.  Mr.  Smedley, 
vrho  refers  to  none  of  these  authorities,  except  two  passages  in  Buplessis, 
has  given  a  earbled  account  of  this  riot.  See  his  HisC&ty  of  the  Reformed 
Mdigion  in  JFrancey  vol.  iii.  pp.  119, 120. 

**»  Capefigtte's  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

>«  CapefigtUy  vol.  i.  p.  123;  Bazin^  Hid,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol  i.  p.  364 ; 
JSenoisC,  Hist,  de  VEdU  de  NanteSy  vol.  ii.  p.  183  ;  Mhifi,  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

»»»  Oape^fign^s  Richetieu,  vol.  i,  p.  124;  Mim,  de  Fonichartrain,  vol.  ii. 
p.  100 ;  2;tf  Vaseor,  Hiat.  de  Louis  XIII ^  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  334.      The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  send  a  powerful  escort  to  protect 
his  bride  against  his  Protestant  subjects,  M%m,  de  Richdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
VOL.  I.  L  Ii 
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removed^^  In  1619,  another  of  their  9fisemblies  at  Lou- 
dun  declared,  that  as  one  of  the  Protestant  coiinciil(HnB  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  had  become  a  Catholic,  he  mnst 
be  dismissed  ;  and  they  demanded  that,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, the  government  of  Leetoure  should  be  taken  from 
Fontrailles,  he  also  having  adopted  the  not  infrequent 
example  of  abandoning  his  sect  in  order  to  adopt  a  creed 
sanctioned  by  the  state.^^^ 

By  way  of  aiding  all  this,  and  with  the  view  of  ex- 
aspera4;ing  still  further  religious  animosities,  the  princi- 
pal Protestant  clergy  put  forth  a  series  of  works,  which, 
for  bitterness  of  feeling,  have  hardly  ever  been  equalled, 
and  which  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to  surpass. 
The  intense  hatred  with  which  they  regarded  their  Ca- 
tholic countrymen,  can  only  be  fully  estimated  by  those 
who  have  looked  into  the  pamphlets  written  by  the  French 
Protestants  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or  who  have  read  the  laboured  and  formal  tneatises 
of  such  men  as  Chamier,  Drelincourt,  Moulin,  Thomson, 
and  Vignier.  Without,  however,  pausing  on  these,  it  will 
perhaps  be  thought  sufficient  if,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
follow  the  mere  outline  of  political  events.  Great  numbers 
of  the  Protestants  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  whidi,  in 
1615,  was  raised  by  Cond^  ;^^^  and,  although  they  were 
then  easily  defeated,  they  seemed  bent  on  trying  the  issue 
of  a  fresh  struggle.  In  B^arn,  where  they  were  unusually 
numerous,^^^  they,  even  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  had 

1^  Capefyue's  Richdieu^  vol  i.  p.  38 ;  Benoist,  Hisk  de  t'Edit  de  NanUt, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  29,  63. 

>»  Mim,  de  FonUnay  MartuUy  vol.  i.  p.  450;  Mhti.  de  BoMtampurrt,  vol. 
ii.  p.  161.  See  a  similar  instance,  in  tne  case  of  Bei^r,  in  Benai§l^  Hitt. 
de  VEdit  de  Nanteiy  voL  ii.  p.  136,  whom  the  Protestants  sought  to  depdve 
because  ^'  il  avoit  quitt^  leor  religion." 

»*•  Bazin^  Hist,  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  381.  Sismondi  {Bist,  dee  Franfaie, 
vol.  zxii.  p.  349)  says  that  thej  had  no  good  reason  for  this;  and  it  is  certain 
that  their  privileges,  so  &r  from  being  diminished  since  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
had  been  confirmed  and  extended. 

"'  M.  Felice  (Hiet.  of  tlte  Protestants  o/Francey  p.  237^  says  of  Lower 
Navarre  and  B^ro,  in  1617:  '^  Three-fourths  of  the  population,  some  say 
nine  tenths,  belonged  to  the  reformed  communion.*'  Tms  is  periiaps  over- 
estimated ;  but  we  know,  from  De  Thou,  that  they  formed  a  majority  in 
B^ain  in  1566:  <*  Les  Protestans  y  fussent  en  plus  grand  nombre  que  les 
Catholiques."  Be  Tkou^  Hiet.  Univ.  vol.  v.  p.  187, 
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refused  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  religion ;  ^*  their  Banatical 
clergy/'  says  the  historian  of  France,  ^  declaring  that  it 
would  be  a  erime  to  pennit  the  idolatry  of  the  mafis/^^^^ 
This  charitable  maxim  tijiey  for  many  years  actively  en- 
forced, seizing  the  prop^*ty  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
employing  it  in  support  of  their  own  churches  ;^^^  so  that, 
while  in  one  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  France 
the  Protestants  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion, 
they,  in  another  part  of  his  dominions,  prevented  the  CaT 
tholics  from  exercising  theirs.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex* 
pected  that  any  government  would  suffer  such  an  anomaly 
as  this  ;  and,  in  1618,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Protestants 
should  restore  the  plunder,  and  reinstate  the  Catholics  in 
their  former  possessions.  But  the  reformed  clergy,  alarmed 
at  so  sacrilegious  a  proposal,  appointed  a  pubUc  fast,  and 
inspiriting  the  people  to  resistance,  forced  the  royal  com- 
missioner to  fly  from  Pau,  where  he  had  arrived  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  claims  of 
the  rival  parties,^^ 

The  rebellion,  thus  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  Protest- 
ants, was  soon  put  down;  but,  according  to  the  confession 
of  Kohan,  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  all  their  misfortunes.^^^  The  sword  had  now 
been  drawn ;  and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  was, 
whether  France  should  be  governed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  recently  established,  or  according  to 

iM  « i^s  ministres  £uiatiqae8  d^daroient  qu'ils  ne  pouvaient  sans  crime 
louffrir  diois  ce  ipaye  r6gi§nm  ridol&tne  de  la  messe.*'  Sismandi,  Hut,  det 
Francis,  vol.  xxii.  p.  415. 

^  Notice  aur  les  MSmoire$  de  Bokan,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  Compare  the  acoount 
given  bj  Pontchartittiii,  who  was  one  of  the  miniBteni  of  Louis  XIII.,  J£Sm. 
de  PorUchartrainf  vol.  ii*  pp.  24S,  264 ;  and  see  Mim,  de  Richdieu,  vol.  i. 
p.  443. 

1**  Basti7i^  Hist,  de  France  sous  Louis  XIII^  vol.  ii.  pp.  62-64.  The  pith 
of  the  question  was,  that  "  I'Wt  de  Nantes  ayant  donn6  pouvoir,  tant  anx 
cathoUques  qu*aux  huguenots,  de  rentrer  partout  dans  leurs  biens,  les  eocl6- 
siastiques  de  B^am  d^mand^nt  aussjtost  les  leurs.''  Mhn,  de  Fontenay 
MareuU^  vol.  i.  p.  392. 

!•!  ^  L'affaire  de  B^am,  source  de  tous  nos  maux."  Mini,  de  Rohan,  vol.  i. 
p.  166 ;  see  also  p.  183.  And  the  Protestant  Le  Vassor  says  {Hist,  de  Louis 
XIII,  voLiii.  p.  634):  ^'L'affaire  du  B4am  et  I'assembl^e  qui  se  oonvoqua 
eusuite  k  la  Bochelle,  sent  la  source  veritable  des  malheurs  des  ^glises  r6- 
form^es  de  France  sous  le  r^e  dont  j'6cris  Thistoire." 
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the  maxims  of  a  despotic  sect,  which,  while  professing  to 
advocate  the  right  of  private  judgment,  was  acting  in  a 
way  that  rendered  all  private  judgment  impossible. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  in  B^rn  brought  to  an  end, 
when  the  Protestants  determined  on  making  a  great  effort 
in  the  west  of  Prance.^^^  The  seat  of  this  new  struggle 
was  Rochelle,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  and  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,^® 
who  had  grown  wealthy,  partly  by  their  own  industry,  and 
partly  by  following  the  occupation  of  public  pirates.^^  lu 
this  city,  which  they  believed  to  be  impregnable,^**  they, 
in  December  1620,  held  a  Great  Assembly,  to  which  their 
spiritual  chiefs  flocked  from  all  parts  of  France.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  their  party  was  now  governed  by  men 
who  were  bent  on  the  most  violent  measures.  Their  great 
secular  leaders  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gradually 
falling  off ;  and,  by  this  time,  there  only  remained  two  of 
much  ability,  Rohan  and  Mornay,  both  of  whom  saw  the 
inexpediency  of  their  proceedings,  and  desired  that  the 
assembly  should  peaceably  separate.^^     But  the  authority 

'^  On  the  connexion  between  the  proceedings  of  B6am  and  those  of 
Rochelle,  compare  M^,  de  Mwitglaty  v<u.  i.  p.  33,  with  Mhin.  de  Hichdie^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  113,  and  M^,  de  Bohan,  toK  i.  p.  446. 

>**  Their  first  church  was  established  in  1556  (Ranie'i  Civil  Wan  ui 
Fraficcy  vol.  i.  p.  360);  but,  by  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Protestants.  See  3e  Thmt,  Hitt.  Univ.  yol.  iy.  p.  263, 
ToL  y.  p.  379,  ad  ann.  1562  and  1567. 

^  Or,  as  M.  Canefigue  courteously  puts  it,  *^  les  Rochelois  ne  respect- 
aient  pas  toujours  les  paviUons  amis"  Capeflg^%  Riohdieu^y^.  i. jp.33S. 
A  deUcate  circumlocution,  unknown  to  Mezeray,  who  says  (JdiA.  de  Fnmee, 
yol.  iii.  p.  426)  in  1587,  *^  et  les  Bochelois,  qui  par  le  moyen  du  commene 
et  de  la  piraterief"  &c. 

^  '*  Ceste  pbice,  que  les  huguenots  tenoient  quasy  pour  imprenable." 
JfSm,  de  Fontenay  JfareuU,  vol.  i.  p.  51 2«  ''  Oette  oi^gueiliense  cit6,  q^  se 
oroyoit  imprenable  "  Mim.  de  Mimi^at^  vol.  i.  p.  45.  Howell,  who  visited 
Rochelle  in  1620  and  1622,  was  greatly  struck  by  its  strength.  HotcdCs  LA- 
terSf  pp.  46, 47, 108.  At  p.  204,  he  calls  it,  in  his  barbarous  style, "  the  chief- 
est  propuniacle  of  the  Protestants  there."  For  a  de8oripti<Ni  of  the  defences 
of  Rochelle,  see  De  Thou,  Hist,  Univ.  vol.  vi.  pp.  615-617 ;  and  some  details 
worth  consulting  in  Afezeraj^y  HiM*  de  France^  vol.  ii.  pp.  977-980. 

"•  Badn,  Hi$t.  de  Louie  XlII,  voL  ii.  p.  139 ;  Siemandi^  Hist,  dee  Fras^ 
fais,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  480,  481.  Rohan  himself  says  (Mim.  vol.  i.  p.  446) :  *' je 
m'effor^ai  de  la  s6parer."  In  a  remarkable  letter,  which  Mornay  wrote 
ten  years  before  this,  he  shows  his  apprehensions  of  the  evil  that  would 
result  from  the  increasing  violence  of  his  party ;  and  he  advises,  ''  que 
nostre  Me  soit  temp^t^  de  prudence."  Mhn.  et  Correspond.  yoLzLp.129; 
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of  the  clergy  was  irresistible ;  and,  by  their  prayers  and 
exhortations,  they  easily  gained  over  the  ordinary  citizens, 
who  were  then  a  gross  and  uneducated  body.^*^  Under 
their  influence,  the  assembly  adopted  a  course  which  ren- 
dered civil  war  inevitable.  Their  first  act  was  an  edict, 
by  which  they  at  once  confiscated  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  Catholic  churches.^^  They  then  caused  a  great 
seal  to  be  struck ;  under  the  authority  of  which  they 
ordered  that  the  people  should  be  armed,  and  taxes  col- 
lected from  them  for  the  pui-pose  of  defending  their  reli- 
gion.^*^  Finally,  they  drew  up  the  regulations,  and  orga- 
nized the  estabUshment,  of  what  they  called  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France  and  of  B^rn ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  they 
parcelled  out  France  into  eight  circles,  to  each  of  which 
there  was  allotted  a  separate  general ;  who,  however,  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  clergyman,  since  the  administra- 
tion, in  all  its  parts,  was  held  responsible  to  that  ecclesi- 
astical assembly  which  called  it  into  existence.^^ 

Such  were  the  forms  and.  pomp  of  authority  assumed 
by  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  French  Protestants ;  men 
by  nature  destined  to  obscurity,  and  whose  abilities  were 
so  despicable*  that,  notwithstanding  their  temporary  im- 

fOkd  as  to  the  divigions  tlus  caused  among  the  Protestants,  see  pp.  154,  510, 
vol.  xii.  pp.  82,  255 ;  and  Sully,  (Economies  Royalety  vol.  ix.  pp.  350, 435. 

M7  «*  iJes  Mignears  du  partt,  et  surtout  le  sage  Buplessis  Momay,  firent  ce 
qu'ils  parent  pour  engager  les  r^form^s  h  ne  pas  provoquer  I'autoru^  royale 
poor  des  causes  (|ui  ne  pouvoient  justifier  une  guerre  civile ;  mais  le  pouvoir 
dans  le  parti  avoit  piisse  presque  absolument  auz  bourgeois  des  villes  et  auz 
ministres  qui  se  livroient  aveugl6ment  ^  leur  fanatisme,  et  k  leur  orgeuil^ 
et  qui  6toient  d'autant  plus  applaudis,  qu'iis  montroieut  plus  de  violence." 
Sismondiy  Hid,  des  Fran/^au^  vol.  xzii.  p  478. 

>«•  <<  On  confisqua  les  biens  des  ^gltses  catholiques."  LamlUe,  Hist.  de$ 
Franfaisy  vol.  iii.  p.  85 ;  and  see  Cap^jigue^e  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

^  '*  lis  donnent  des  commissions  d'armer  et  de  &ire  des  impositions  sur 
le  peuple,  «t  ce  sous  leur  grand  sceau,  qui  6toit  une  Religion  appuy^e  sur  une 
croiz,  ayant  en  la  main  un  livre  de  I'evangile,  foulant  aux  pieds  uu  vieux 
squelctte,  qu'ils  disoient  Atre  T^glise  romaine."  Mem,  de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii. 
p.  120.  M.  Capeiigue  {Richdieuy  vol.  i.  p.  259)  says  that  this  seal  still  exists ; 
but  it  is  not  even  alluded  to  by  a  late  writer  {Felice,  Hitt,  of  the  ProtettanU 
^  France^  p.  240),  who  systematically  suppresses  every  fieict  unfavourable  to 
his  own  party. 

*'*  Le  Vaseor^  Hid,  de  Louie  XITL  vol.  iv;  p.  157 ;  Bazin^  Hist,  de  Louie 
XIII,  vol  ii.  p.  145 ;  Benoid,  Hid.  de  VEdit  de  Nantesy  voL  ii.  pp.  353*355 ; 
Capeflgue^e  Richelieu^  vol.  L  p.  258. 
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portance,  they  have  left  no  name  in  history.  These  in- 
significant priests,  who,  at  the  best,  were  only  fit  to  mount 
the  pulpit  of  a  country  Tillage,  now  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  ordering  the  affairs  of  France,  impos- 
ing taxes  upon  Frenchmen,  confiscating  property,  raising 
troops,  levying  war ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  propar 
gating  a  creed,  which  was  scooted  by  the  country  at  large 
as  a  foul  and  mischievous  heresy. 

In  the  £fice  of  these  inordinate  pretensions,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  French  government  had  no  choice^  except 
to  abdicate  its  functions,  or  else  take  arms  in  its  own 
defence.^7^  Whatever  may  be  the  popular  notion  respect- 
ing the  necessary  intolerance  of  the  Catholics,  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  that,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  displayed  in  France  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  a 
Christian  charity,  to  which  the  Protestants  could  make  no 
pretence.  During  the  twenty-two  years  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  Assembly  of  Rochelle, 
the  government,  notwithstanding  r^ated  pTOVocations, 
never  attacked  the  Protestants  ;^^^  nor  did  they  make  any 
attempt  to  destroy  the  privileges  of  a  sect,  which  they  were 
bound  to  consider  heretical,  and  the  extirpation  of  which 
had  been  deemed  by  their  fathers  to  be  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  Christian  statesman. 

The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seven  years,  and 
was  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  short  peace,  first  of 
Montpelier,  and  afterwards  of  Rochelle  ;  neither  of  which, 
however,  was  very  strictly  preserved.  But  the  diifi^e&ee 
in  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  two  parties,  corre- 
sponded to  the  difference  between  the  classes  which  go- 
verned  them.  The  Protestants,  being  influenced  mainly 
by  the  clergy,  made  their  object  religious  domination. 
The  Catholics,  being  led  by  statesmen,  aimed  at  tem- 
poral advantages.     Thus  it  was,  that  circumstances  had, 

1"  Even  Moshdm,  who,  as  a  Protettant,  wad  tuturaUj  prcj|a£oed  io 
fiftTour  of  the  Huguenots,  savs,  that  ihef  had  estabMshed  "  iBpenuni  in  kn- 
perio ;"  and  he  ascribes  to  the  violence  of  their  rulers  the  war  of  1681.  M»- 
aheim'M  EeeUs.  HitL  Tol.  ii.  i^.  287,  288. 

^  Compare  Mhn.  d*  Fcnknay  MarmU,  voL  ii.  p.  88^  with  Fkumn,  Bitt. 
de  la  Diplomatie  Franfaise^  yol.  ii.  p.  351. 
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in  France,  so  completely  obliterated  the  original  tendency 
^f  tliese  two  great  sects,  that>  by  a  singular  metamor- 
phc^is^  the  secular  principle  was  now  represented  by  the 
Catholics,  and  the  theological  principle  by  the  Protestants. 
The  authority  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore  the  interests  of 
superstition,  were  upheld  by  that  yery  party  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  dhffinution  of  both ;  they  were^  on  the 
other  hand,  attacked  by  a  party  whose  success  had  hitherto 
depended  on  the  increase  of  both.  If  the  Catholics  tri- 
umphedy  tiiie  ecclesiastieal  power  would  be  weakened ;  if 
the  Protestants  triumphed,  it  would  be  strengthened.  Of 
this  fact,  so  far  as  the  Protestants  are  concerned,  I  hare 
just  giren  atofde  proof,  collected  from  their  proceedings, 
and  from  the  language  of  their  own  synods.  And  that 
the  opposite,  or  secular  principle,  predominated  among 
the  Catbohcs,  is  eridenty  not  only  from  their  underiating 
policy  itk  the  reigns  of  Henry  lY.  and  Louis  XIII.,  but 
also  from  another  circumstance  worthy  of  note.  For,  tbeir 
motires  were  so  obvious,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the 
churchy  that  the  pope,  as  the  great  protector  of  religion, 
thought  bnuMself  bo«md  to  reprehend  that  disregard  of 
theological  interests  which  they  displayed,  and  which  he 
oonsidered  to  be  a  crying  and  unpardonable  offence.  In 
1622,  only  one  year  after  the  struggle  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  had  begun,  he  strongly  remon- 
strated with  the  French  government  upon  the  notorious 
indecency  of  which  they  were  guilty,  in  carrying  on  war 
against  heretics,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
horcsy,  but  merely  with  a  view  of  procuring  for  the  state 
thoBe  temporal  advantages  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
pious  meiiy  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate  im- 
portance.^^* 

^'*  See  the  paper  of  instnictions  from  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  in  the  apuendix 
to  JRanie,  die  k^.  Pdpite^  vol.  iii.  pp.  173, 174 :  ^*  Die  Hauptsache  aber  ist 
was  ev  dem  Kteige  yon  Fraidcrdich  rorstellen  soU  :  1,  dass  er  ja  nicht  den 
T^dacht  auf  rich  laden  werde  als  verfolge  er  die  Protestanten  Uoss  aus 
Staats-interesse.''  Bazin  (Sut.  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  ii.  p.  Sl20)  sa^s,  that 
Ritofaetieu  attacked  the  Hugnefiots  **  saii^i  aucrme  id6e  de  pers^catNm  reli" 
gieUBe.'*  See,  to  the  same  effect,  C<»p^figue'$  RichdieUf  vol.  i.  p.  274 ;  and 
the  candid  admissionB  of  the  Protestant  Le  Tassor,  in  hia  Siii.  de  Louis  XIII^ 
HiA.  V.  p.  ll# 
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If,  at  this  juncture,  the  Protestaoits  had  carried  the 
day,  the  loss  to  France  would  have  been  immeDse,  perhaps 
irreparable.    For  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  mth  the  tem- 
per and  character  of  Ihe  French  Calvinists,  can  doubt»  that 
if  they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  government,  they 
would  have  revived  those  religious  persecutions  which,  so 
far  as  their  power  extended,  they  had  already  attempted 
to  enforce.     Not  only  in  their  writings,  but  even  in  the 
edicts  of  their  assemblies,  we  find  ample  proof  of  that 
meddling  and  intolerant  spirit  which,  in  every  age,  has 
characterized  ecclesiastical  legislation.     Indeed,  such  a 
spirit  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  fundamental 
assumption  from  which  theological  lawgivers  usually  start. 
The  clergy  are  taught  to  consider  that  their  paramount 
duty  is  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  guard  it 
against  the  invasions  of  heresy.    Whenever,  therefore,  they 
rise  to  power,  it  almost  invariably  happens,  that  they  carry 
into  politics  the  habits  they  have  contracted  in  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  Naming  long  been  -accustomied  to  consider 
religious  error  as  criminal,  they  now  naturally  attempt  to 
make  it  penal.    And  as  all  the  European  countries  have, 
in  the  period  of  their  ignorance,  been  once  ruled  by  the 
clergy,  just  so  do  we  find  in  the  law-books  of  every  land 
those  traces  of  their  power  which  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge is  gradually  effacing.    We  find  the  professors  of  the 
dominant  creed  enacting  laws  against  the  professors  of 
other  creeds ;  laws  sometimes  to  burn  them^  sometimes 
to  exile  them,  sometimes  to  take  away  their  civil  rights, 
sometimes  -only  to  take  away  their  poHtical  rights.    These 
are  the  different  gradations  through  which  persecution 
passes  ;  and  by  obserring  which,  we  may  measure,  in  any 
country,  the  energy  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.     At  the 
same  time,  the  theory  by  which  such  measures  are  sup- 
ported, generally  gives  rise  to  other  measures  of  a  some- 
what different,  though  of  an  analogous  character.    For,  by 
extending  the  authority  of  law  to  opinions  as  well  as  to 
acts,  the  basis  of  legislation  becomes  dangerously  enlarged; 
the  individuality  and  independence  of  each  man  are  in- 
vaded ;  and  encouragement  is  given  to  the  enactment  of 
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itftrusite  and  vexatious  regulations,  which  are  supposed  to 
perform  for  morals  the  service  that  the  other  class  of  laws 
performs  for  religion.  Under  pretence  of  favouring  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  maintaining  the  purity  of  society, 
men  are  troubled  in  their  most  ordinary  pursuits,  in  the 
commonest  occurrences  of  life,  in  their  amusements,  nay, 
even  in  the  very  dress  they  may  be  inclined  to  wear.  That 
this  is  what  has  actually  been  done,  must  be  known  to 
whoever  has  looked  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  into 
the  canons  of  Christian  councils,  into  the  different  systems 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  or  into  the  sermons  of  the  earlier 
clergy.  Indeed,  all  this  is  so  natural,  that  regulations, 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  were  drawn  up  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Geneva  by  the  Calvinist  clergy,  and  for  the 
government  of  England  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his 
coadjutors;  while  a  tendency,  precisely  identical,  may  be 
observed  in  the  legislation  of  the  Puritans,  and,  to  give  a 
still  later  instance,  in  that  of  the  Methodists.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that,  in  France,  the  Protestant  clergy^ 
having  great  power  among  their  own  party,  should  enforce 
a  similar  discipline.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  few  exam- 
ples, they  forbade  any  one  to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  even  ' 
to  witness  the  performance  of  private  theatricals.^'^*  They 
looked  upon  dancing  as  an  ungodly  amusement,  and,  there- 
fore, they  not  only  strictly  prohibited  it,  but  they  ordered 
that  all  dancing-masters  should  be  admonished  by  the  • 
spiritual  power,  and  desired  to  abandon  so  unchristian  a 
profession.  If,  however,  the  admonition  failed  in  effecting 
its  purpose,  the  dancing-masters,  thus  remaining  obdurate, 
were  to  be  excommunicated.^'^^  With  the  same  pious  care 
did  the  clergy  superintend  other  matters  equally  important. 
In  one  of  their  synods,  they  ordered  that  all  persons  should 
abstain  from  wearing  gay  apparel,  and  should  arrange 
their  hair  with  becoming  modesty .^"^^  In  another  synod, 
they  forbade  women  to  paint;  and  they  declared,  that  if, 

"*  QuickCs  Sy7u>dicon  in  OaUia^  vol.  i.  p.  Ivii. 
»"  Ibid.  yol.  i.  pp.  Ivii.  17, 131,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

^'*  '*  And  both  sexes  are  required  to  keep  modesty  in  their  hair,"  ^c. 
Ibid,  YoL  i.  p.  119. 
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after  this  injunction,  any  i;?oman  persisted  in  painting,  sbe 
should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  the  sacrament.^^  To 
their  own  clergy,  as  the  instructors  and  shepherds  oi  the 
flock,  there  was  paid  an  attention  still  more  scrupulous. 
The  ministers  of  the  word  were  permitted  to  tea^  He- 
brew, because  Hebrew  is  a  sacred  dialect,  uncontaminated 
by  profane  writers.  But  the  Greek  language,  which  con- 
tains all  the  philosophy  and  nearly  all  the  wisdom  of  anti* 
quity,  was  to  be  discouraged,  its  sttidy  laid  aside,  its  pro 
fessorship  suppfessed.^^s  j^^^  \^  order  that  the  mind 
might  not  be  distracted  from  spiritual  tbings,  the  study 
of  chemistry  was  likewise  forbidden ;  such  a  ui«pe  earthly 
pursuit  being  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  sacred 
profession.^^®  Lest,  however,  in  spite  of  these  precatitiofis, 
knowledge  should  still  creep  in  among  the  Protestants^ 
other  measures  Were  taken  to  pfeyent  evet  its  earliest 
approach.  The  clergy,  entirely  forgetting  that  right  of 
private  judgment  upon  which  their  sect  was  founded,  be- 
came so  anxious  to  prote{3t  the  unwary  from  error,  that 
they  forbade  any  person  to  print  or  publish  a  work  with- 
out  the  sanction  of  the  church,  in  other  words,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  clergy  themselvcs*^^  When,  by  these 
means,  they  had  destroyed  the  possibility  of  free  inquiry, 
and,  so  far  as  they  Were  able,  had  put  a  stop  to  tiie  ac- 
quisition of  all  real  knowledge,  they  proceeded  to  guard 
against  another  circumstance  to  which  their  measures  had 
given  rise.  For,  several  of  the  Protestants,  seeing  that 
under  such  a  system,  it  was  impossible  to  educate  their 
families  with  advantage,  sent  their  childl-eil  to  sotoe  of 
those  celebrated  Catl^lic  colleges,  wher^  alone  a  sound 

*"  QuickCs  Synodicon^  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

^^  The  sfuod  of  Alez,  in  1620,  says,  ''A  tiiiftist^r  may  &t  the  dame  time 
be  prolefisor  in  ditinity  and  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Bat  it  is  tfot  seemly  for 
him  to  profess  the  Gi«ek  also,  because  the  most  of  his  employment  will  be 
taken  np  in  the  exposition  of  Pa^^an  and  profane  authors,  unless  he  be  dis- 
charged from  the  ministry.'^  Qu%ek*$  Sunodio6ny  Tol.  ii. jy.  %7.  Three  yetn 
later,  the  synod  of  Charenton  suppressed  altogether  the  G&eek  professor^ps, 
**  as  being  superfluous  and  of  small  profit."  Ihid.  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

i»  The  synod  of  St.  lilidzant,  in  1609,  orders  that  *^  colloquies  and  synods 
shall  have  a  watchful  eye  over  those  ministers  who  study  chemlstiyy  and 
grieTOusiy  reprove  and  censure  them."  Rid.  voL  i.  p.  314. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  140,  ld4,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
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education  could  then  be  obtained.  But  the  clergy,  so  soon 
as  they  heard  of  this  practice,  put  an  end  to  it,  by  excom- 
municating the  offending  parents  ;^^^  and  to  this  there  was 
added  an  order  forbidding  them  to  admit  into  their  own 
private  houses  any  tutor  who  professed  the  CathoUc  reli- 
gion.^^^  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protes- 
tants were  watched  over  and  protected  by  their  spiritual 
masters.  Even  the  minutest  matters  were  not  beneath 
the  notice  of  these  great  legislators*  They  ordered  that 
no  person  should  go  to  a  ball  or  masquerade  ;^^  nor  ought 
any  Christian  to  look  at  the  tricks  of  conjurors,  or  at  the 
famous  game  of  goblets,  or  at  the  puppet-show ;  neither 
vrwa  he  to  be  present  at  morris-dances  ;  foi*  all  such  amuse- 
nM&ts  should  be  suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  because 
they  excite  curiosity,  cause  expense,  waste  time.^^  .  An- 
other thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  names  that  are  be- 
stowed in  baptism.  A  child  may  have  two  christian  names, 
though  one  is  preferable.^®^  Great  care,  however,  is  to  be 
observed  in  their  selection.  They  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  Bible,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  Baptist  or  Angel ; 
neither  should  any  infant  receive  a  name  which  has  been 
formerly  used  by  the  Pagans.  ^®^  When  the  children  are 
grown  up,  there  are  other  regulations  to  which  they  must 
be  subject.  The  clefgy  declared  that  the  faithful  must 
by  no  means  let  their  hair  grow  long,  lest  by  so  doing 
they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  "  lascivious  curls.''^^'^  They 
are  to  make  their  garments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 

'"  Quick'/i  S^wdicm.  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  235,  419,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  609,  515. 
Compare  Benoia^  Hist,  de  VEdit  ae  NanUa^  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 
,     >«  Quick' $  Sgnodicon^  tol.  ii.  p.  81. 
.     »»  /6m£.  voLii.p.l74. 

^  *'  AH  Gliristian  magistrates  are  advised  Hot  in  the  least  to  suffer  tliem, 
beoauie  it  feeds  foolish  curiosity,  puts  upon  unnecesfiary  expenses,  and  wastes 
time.":  J^H^.  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

'^ TAiis  was  a  very  knotty  question  for  the  theologians;  but  it  was  at 
length  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  synod  of  Saumur :  ^'  On  the  13th 
article  of  the  same  chapter,  the  deputies  of  Poictou  demanded,  whether  two 
names  miffht  be  given  a  child  at  baptism?  To  which  it  was  replied :  The 
thing  was  indifferent ;  however,  parents  were  advised  to  observe  herein  Chris- 
tian simplicity."  IM.  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

*»•  ikd.  vw.  i.  pp.  xlvi.  26. 

U7  I  qnQ^  ^iiQ  biBguftge  of  the  synod  of  Oastres,  in  1626.  lUd.  tol.  ii. 
p.  174. 
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"  the  new-fangled  fashions  of  the  world  :".  they  are  to  have 
no  tassels  to  their  dress  :  their  gloves  must  be  without 
silk  and  ribbons :  they  are  to  abstain  from  fardingales : 
they  are  to  beware  of  wide  sleeves,^^ 

Those  readers  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  ec- 
clesiastical legislation,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find, 
that  men  of  gravity,  men  who  had  reached  the  years  of 
discretion,  and  were  assembled  together  in  solemn  council, 
should  evince  such  a  prying  and  puerile  spirit ;  that  they 
should  display  such  miserable  and  childish  imbecility. 
But,  whoever  will  take  a  wider  survey  of  human  affair, 
will  be  inclined  to  blame,  not  so  much  the  legislators,  as 
the  system  of  which  the  legislators  formed  a  part.  For 
as  to  the  men  themselves,  they  merely  acted  after  their 
kind.  They  only  followed  the  traditions  in  which  they 
were  bred.  By  virtue  of  their  profession,  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  hold  certain  views,  and,  when  they  rose 
to  power,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  carry  those 
views  into  effect ;  thus  transplanting  into  the  law-book 
the  maxims  they  had  already  preached  in  the  pulpit. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  read  of  meddling,  inquisitive,  and 
vexatious  regulations  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority^ 
we  should  remember,  that  they  are  but  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit ;  and  that  the  way  to  remedy 
such  grievances,  or  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  is  not  by 
vainly  labouring  to  change  the  tendencies  of  that  class 
from  whence  they  proceed,  but  rather  by  confining  the 
class  within  its  proper  limits,  by  jealously  guarding  against 
its  earliest  encroachments,  by  taking  every  opportunity  of 
lessening  its  influence,  and  finally,  when  the  progress  of 
society  will  justify  so  great  a  step,  by  depriving  it  of  that 
political  and  legislative  power  which,  though  gradually 
falling  from  its  hands,  it  is,  even  in  the  most  civiUzed 
countries,  still  allowed  in  some  degree  to  retain. 

»«  Quick's  Smodicon,  vol.  i,  p.  165,  vol,  ii.  pp.  7, 174,  574,  683,  In  the 
same  way,  the  Spanish  clergy,  early  in  the  present  century,  attempted  to 
regulate  the  dress  of  women.  See  Boblado's  LetUrsfram  JSp>ain^  pp.  21)2-205 : 
a  good  illustration  of  the  identity  of  the  eoclesiastical  spirit,  whether  it  be 
Catholic  or  Protestant 
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But,  setting  aside  these  general  considerations,  it  will, 
at  all  events,  be  'admitted,  that  I  have  collected  sufficient 
evidence  to  indicate  what  would  have  happened  to  France, 
if  the  Protestants  had  obtained  the  upper  hand.  After 
the  facts  which  I  have  brought  forward,  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly doubt,  that  if  such  a  misfortune  had  occurred,  thq 
liberal  and,  considering  the  age,  the  enlightened  policy  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIIL  would  have  been  destroyed, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  that  gloomy  and  austere  system 
which,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country,  has  been  found 
to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  power.  To  put, 
therefore,  the  question  in  its  proper  form,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  there  was  a  war  between  hostile  creeds,  we  should 
rather  say  that  there  was  a  war  between  rival  classes.  It 
was  a  contest,  not  so  much  between  the  Catholic  reUgion 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  between  Catholic  laymen 
and  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  a  struggle  between  tem- 
poral interests  and  theological  interests, — between  the 
spirit  of  the  present  and  the  spirit  of  the  past.  And  the 
point  now  at  issue  was,  whether  France  should  be  go«» 
vemed  by  the  civil  power  or  by  the  spiritual  power, — » 
whether  she  should  be  ruled  according  to  the  large  views 
of  secular  statesmen,  or  according  to  the  narrow  notions 
of  a  factious  and  intolerant  priesthood. 

The  Protestants  having  the  great  advantage  of  being 
the  aggressive  party,  and  being,  moreover,  inflamed  by  a 
religious  zeal  unknown  to  their  opponents,  might,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  succeeded  in  their  hazardous 
attempt ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  might  have  protracted  the 
struggle  for  an  indefinite  period.  But,  fortunately  for  France, 
in  1624,  only  three  years  after  the  war  began,  Richelieu 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  government.  He  had  for 
some  years  been  the  secret  adviser  of  the  queen-mother, 
into  whose  mind  he  had  always  inculcated  the  necessity 
of  complete  toleration.^^®     When  placed  at  the  head  of     \;^ 

»*  On  his  inflaenoe  over  her  in  and  after  1616,  see  Le  V<ts8or,  Eist,  de    ^ 
LouU.XIlI^  vol.  ii.  p.  508;  J/lm.  de  PoTUchartrain,  vol.  ii.  p.  240;  Mim,  de         3  T 
MoTitfflai,  vol.  i.  p.  23 ;  and  compare,  in  AfS^fn.  de  RicMieu^  vol.  ii.  pp.  198-        /^    ' 
200,  the  curious  arguments  which  he  put  in  her  mouth  respecting  tne  im- 
policy of  making  war  on  the  Protestants. 
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afiairs,  he  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  attempted  in 
every  way  to  conciliate  the  Protestants.  The  deirgj  o£  his 
own  party  were  constantly  urgHig  Inm  to  exterminate  the 
heretics,  whose  presence  they  thought  polluted  France.^^ 
But  Eidielieu,  haying  only  secular  objects,  refused  to  em- 
bitter the  contest  by  turning  it  into  a  religious  war.  He 
was  determined  to  chastize  the  rebellion,  but  he*  would 
not  punish  the  heresy.  Even  while  the  war  was  raging, 
he  would  not  revoke  those  edicts  of  toleration,  by  which 
the  full  liberty  of  religious  worship  was  granted  to  the 
Protestants.  And  when  they,  in  1626,  showed  signs  of 
compunction,  or  at  all  events  of  fear,  he  publicly  confirmed 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,^^^  and  he  granted  them  peace ;  al* 
though,  as  he  says,  he  knew  thsi,  by  doing  so,  he  sh^Mild 
fall  under  the  suspicion  of  those  '^  who  so  greatly  affected 
the  name  of  zealous  Catholics.''^^^  A  few  months  after- 
wards, war  again  broke  out ;  and  then  it  was  that  Riche- 
lieu determined  on  that  celebrated  siege  of  Rochelle,  which, 
if  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  was  sure  to  be  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  French  Protestants.  That  he  was  moved 
to  this  hazardous  undertaking  solely  by  secular  considera- 
tions, is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  spirit  of  his 
preceding  policy,  but  also  from  his  subsequent  conduct. 
With  the  details  of  this  famous  siege,  history  is  not  con- 
cerned, as  such  matters  have  no  value,  except  to  military 
readers.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  in  1628,  Rochelle  was 
taken  ;  and  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  induced  by  their 
clergy^^*  to  continue  to  resist  long  after  relief  was  hopeless, 

^^  In  1C25,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  wrote  to  Richelieu,  urging  him 
'*  assieger  la  Rochelle,  et  chlitier  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  extermiuer  les  hugue- 
nots, toute  autre  affaire  cessante."  Bazin,  Hist,  cle  Louis  XII J,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 
See  also,  on  the  anxiety  of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  to  destroy 
the  Protestants,  Benoist^  HUt,  de  VEdU  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  166,  232, 
245,  338,  378,  379,  427 ;  Sismmdi,  IIi«t,  des  FrartfaU.  vol.  xxii.  p.  485. 

»i  He  confirmed  it  in  March  1626 ;  Flasmn,  Hist,  de  la  DiplonuUie  Franr 
^ise,  vol.  ii.  p.  390;  and  also  in  the  preceding  January.  See  Benoisty  ffist, 
de  VEdit  de  ^atitesy  vol.  ii.  appendix,  pp.  77,  81. 

i«  <<Oeux  ^ui  affectent  autant  le  nom  de  z^l^s  catholiques."  Mini,  de 
Richelieu  J  vol.  iii.  p.  16 ;  and  at  p.  2,  he,  in  the  same  year  (1626),  says,  that 
he  was  opposed  by  those  who  had  ^*  uu  trop  ai-dent  ct  pr^ipit6  d^sir  de 
ruiner  les  huguenots." 

"»  Sisinondiy  Hist,  des  Frati^ts,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  66, 
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and  who,  ia  consequence,  had  suffered  the  most  dreadful 
hardships,  were  obUged  to  surrender  at  discretion.^^    The 
privileges  of  the  town  were  revoked,  and  its  magistrates 
remjOYod;  but  the  great  minister,  by  whom  these  things 
were  effected,  still  flj)stained  from  that  religious  persecu-r 
tion  to  which  he  was  urged.^®*     He  granted  to  the  Pror 
testants  the  toleration  which  he  had  offered  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  he  formally  conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their 
public  worship.^^^    But,  such  was  their  infatuation,  that 
because  he  likewise  restored  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  thus  gave  to  the  conquerors  the  same  Uberty 
that  he  had  granted  to  the  conquered,  the  Protestants 
murmured  at  the  indulgence;  tfaey  could  not  bear  the 
idea  that  their  eyes  should  be  offended  by  the  perform- 
ance of  Popish  rites.^^    And  their  indignation  waxed  so 
high,  that  the  next  year  they,  in  another  part  of  France, 
again  rose  in  arms.     As,  however,  they  were  now  stripped 
of  their  principal  resources,  they  were  easily  defeated; 
and,  their  existence  as  a  political  faction  being  destroyed, 
they  were,  in  reference  to  their  religion,  treated  by  Eiche- 
Heu  in  the  same  manner  as  before.^  ^^     To  the  Protestants 
generally,  he  confirmed  the  privilege  of  preaching  and  of 
performing  the  other  ceremonies  of  their  creed.^^®     To 

''*  On  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  see  extract  from  the  Dupuis  Mss., 
in  Cap^igue^»  Hzchdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  351.  Fontenay  Mareoil,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, says,  that  the  be8ieged>  in  some  instanoes,  ate  their  own  children ; 
and  that  the  burial-grounds  were  guarded,  to  prevent  the  corpses  from  being 
dug  up  and  turned  into  food.  Jf^.  de  FonJtenay  MareuUy  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

^^  And  in  which  he  would  most  assuremy  have  been  supported  by 
Louis  XIII. ;  of  whom  an  intelligent  writer  says :  ^'  II  ^toit  plein  de  pi6t^  et 
de  z^le  pour  le  service  de  Dieu  et  pour  la  grandeur  de  T^glise ;  et  sa  plus 
sensible  joie,  en  prenant  La  Rochelle  et  les  autres  places  qu'il  prit,  fut  de 
penser  qu'il  chasseroit  de  son  royaume  les  h6r6tiques,  et  qu'il  le  purgeroit 
par  cette  voie  des  diff6rentes  religions  qui  g&tent  et  infectent  I'^glise  de 
Dieu."  Mhn,  de  MotUville,  vol.  i.  p.  425,  edit.  Petitot,  1824. 

*••  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  423 ;  Sisnwndi,  Hist,  des  Fran- 
cis, vol.  xxiii.  p.  77 ;  Cajpefgue's  RicMieUy  vol.  i.  p.  357 ;  Mim.  de  Fonte- 
vvay  Marmily  vol.  ii.  p.  122, 

»w  ««Les  huguenots  murmuraient  de  voir  le  r^tablissement  de  T^glise 
romaine  au  sein  de  leur  ville."  Capefigue's  Richelieu^  vol,  i.  p.  369. 

199  <<  D^  qii'ii  ne  s*agit  plus  a'un  parti  politique,  il  conc6da,  comme  k 
la  Rochelle,  la  liberty  de  conscience  et  la  raculte  de  prdche. ''  CapefigiWs 
Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  381.  Compare  Smedlev's  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Religion 
in  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  201,  with  MSmoire3  ae  Richelieu,  vol.  iv.  p.  484. 

!•»  The  Edict  of  Nismes,  in  1629,  an  important  document,  will  be  found 
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their  leader,  Rohan,  he  granted  an  amnesty,  and,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  employed  him  in  important  public  ser- 
vices. After  this,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  destroyed; 
they  never  again  rose  in  arms,  nor  do  we  find  any  men- 
tion of  them  until  a  much  later  period,  when  they  were 
barbarously  persecuted  by  Louis  XIV.^^  But  from  all 
such  intolerance  Richelieu  sedulously  abstained ;  and  hav«> 
ing  now  cleared  the  land  from  rebellion,  he  embarked  in 
that  vast  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready given  some  account,  and  in  which  he  clearly  showed 
that  his  proceedings  against  the  Protestants  had  not  been 
caused  by  hatred  of  their  religious  tenets.  For,  the  same 
party  which  he  attacked  at  home,  he  supported  abroad. 
He  put  down  the  French  Protestants,  because  they  were 
a  turbulent  faction  that  troubled  the  state,  and  wished  to 
suppress  the  exercise  of  all  opinions  unfavourable  to  them- 
selves. But,  so  far  from  carrying  on  a  crusade  against 
their  reUgion,  he,  as  I  have  already  observed,  encoui-aged 
it  in  other  countries;  and,  though  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
church,  he  did  not  hesitate,  by  treaties,  by  money,  and  by 
force  of  arms,  to  support  the  Protestants  against  the  House 
of  Austria,  maintain  the  Lutherans  against  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  uphold  the  Calvinists  against  the  King 
of  Spain. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  slight,  though,  I 
trust,  a  clear  outline,  of  the  events  which  took  place  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  particularly 
during  that  part  of  it  which  included  the  administration 
of  Richelieu.  But  such  occurrences,  important  as  they 
are,  only  formed  a  single  phase  of  that  larger  development 
which  was  now  displaying  itself  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
the  national  intellect.     They  were  the  mere  political  ex- 

in  Quick's  Synodicony  vol.  i.  pp.  xcvL-ciii.,  and  in  Benoisty  Bia.  de  FEdU  de 
If  antes,  vol.  ii.  appendix,  pp.  92-98;  and  a  commentary  on  it  in  Basin,  HisL 
de  Louis  Xllly  vol.  iii.  pp.  36-38.  M.  Baziu,  unfortunately  for  the  reputi^ 
tion  of  this  otherwise  valuable  work,  never  quotes  his  authorities. 

^  In  1633,  their  own  historian  says:  "les  R^formei  ne  faisoient  plus 
de  party.'*  Benoisty  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  532,  Compare  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's  acoount  of  France  in  1648,  in  Bunburys  CorrespofuL  of 
Hanmer,  p.  309,  Lond.  1838. 
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pression  of  that  bold  and  sceptical  spirit  which  cried  havoc 
to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  men.  For,  the  govern- 
ment of  Richelieu  was  successful,  as  well  as  progressive  ; 
and  no  government  can  unite  these  two  qualities,  unless 
its  measures  harmonize  with  the  feelings  and  temper  of 
the  age.  Such  an  administration,  though  it  facilitates  pro- 
gress, is  not  the  cause  of  it,  but  is  rather  its  measure  and 
symptom.  The  cause  of  the  progress  lies  far  deeper,  and 
is  governed  by  the  general  tendency  of  the  time.  And 
as  the  different  tendencies  observable  in  successive  gene- 
rations depend  on  the  diiference  in  their  knowledge,  it  is 
evident,  that  we  can  only  understand  the  working  of  the 
tendencies,  by  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  amount  and  cha- 
racter of  the  knowledge.  To  comprehend,  therefore,  the 
real  nature  of  the  great  advance  made  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIIL,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  some  evidence  respecting  those  higher  and 
more  important  facts,  which  historians  are  apt  to  neglect, 
but  without  which  the  study  of  the  past  is  an  idle  and 
trivial  pursuit,  and  history  itself  a  barren  field,  which, 
bearing  no  fruit,  is  unworthy  of  the  labour  that  is  wasted 
on  the  cultivation  of  so  ungrateful  a  soil. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  wery  observable  fact,  that  while  Riche- 
lieu, with  such  extraordinary  boldness,  was  secularizing 
the  whole  system  of  French  politics,  and  by  his  disregard 
of  ancient  interests,  was  setting  at  naught  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  a  course  precisely  similar  was  being  pursued, 
in  a  still  higher  department,  by  a  man  greater  than  he  ; 
by  one,  who,  if  I  may  express  my  own  opinion,  is  the  most 
profound  among  the  many  eminent  thinkers  France  has 
produced.  I  speak  of  R6n6  Descartes,  of  whom  the  least 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  effected  a  revolution  more  de- 
cisive than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  any  other 
single  mind.  With  his  niere  physical  discoveries  we  are 
not  now  concerned,  because  in  this  Introduction  I  do  not 
pretend  to  trace  the  progress  of  science,  except  in  those 
epochs  which  indicate  a  new  turn  in  the  habits  of  na- 
tional thought.  But  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  successfully  applied  algebra  to  geome- 

VOL.  I.  MM 
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try  ;^^  that  he  pointed  out  the  important  law  of  the 
sines  '^  that  in  an  age  in  which  optical  instruments  were 
extremely  imperfect,  he  discovered  the  changes  to  which 
light  is  subjected  in  the  eye  by  the  crystalline  lens  ;^^ 

*•>  Thomas  {Etogty  in  CEuvres  de  Descartesy  vol.  i.  p.  32^  says,  **  cet  in- 
fitniment,  c'est  Descartes  qui  Ta  cre6 ;  c'est  Tapplication  de  i'alg^bre  It  la 
g4om6trie."  And  this,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  strictly  true;  for  although 
Yieta  and  two  or  three  others  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  anticipated  this 
step,  we  owe  entirely  to  Descartes  the  magnificent  discovery  of  the  possi*- 
bility  of  applying  algebra  to  the  geometry  of  curves,  he  being  undoubtedly 
the  first  who  expressed  them  by  algebraic  equations.  See  MonluoLa^  HiaL  des 
ItatkSmat.  vol.  i.  pp.  704,  705,  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 

*"  The  statements  of  Huygens  and  of  Isaac  Yossius  to  the  effect  that 
Descartes  had  seen  the  papers  of  Suell  before  publishing  his  discovery,  are 
unsupported  by  any  direct  evidence ;  at  least  none  of  the  historians  of  acieuoe, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  brought  forward  any.  So  strong,  however,  is 
the  disposition  of  mankind  at  large  to  depreciate  great  men,  and  so  general 
is  the  desire  to  convict  them  of  plagiarism,  that  this  charge,  improbable  in 
itself,  and  only  resting  on  the  testimony  of  two  envious  rivals,  has  been  not 
only  revived  by  modern  writers,  but  has  been,  even  in  our  owu  time,  spoken 
of  as  a  well-established  and  notorious  fact !  The  flimsy  basis  of  this  accusa- 
tion is  clearly  exposed  by  M.  Bordas  Demoulin,  in  his  valuable  work  Le  Car- 
tSsianisme,  Paris,  1843,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9-12 ;  while,  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
question,  I  refer  wi  h  regret  to  Sir  D.  Brewster  on  the  Proaress  of  Oviiee^  Se- 
cond Report  of  British  Aseodation,  pp.  309, 310 ;  and  to  WhetPtU's  MiM.  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379,  602,  603. 

***  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Sprengel  {Eist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  271,  272),  and  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  voL  iv.  pp.  371  seq.  What  makes 
this  the  more  observable  is,  that  the  study  of  the  crystalline  lens  was  ne- 
glected long  after  the  death  of  Descartes,  and  no  attempt  made  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  to  complete  his  views  by  ascertaining  its  intimate 
structure.  Indeed,  it  is  said  (Thomson's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  612)  that  the 
crystalline  lens  and  the  two  humours  were  first  analyzed  in  1802.  Compare 
Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-421  ;  Hetde,  Traits  d'Anatomie, 
vol.  L  p.  367 ;  Lepelletier,  Physiologte  MHicale,  vol.  iii.  p.  160 ;  Mayors  Hu- 
man Physiol,  p.  279 ;  BlainvUle,  Physiol,  comparSe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  326-328 ; 
none  of  whom  refer  to  any  analysis  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century.  I 
notice  this  partly  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  knowledge,  and 
partly  as  proving  how  slow  men  have  been  in  following  Descartes,  and  in 
completing  his  views ;  for,  as  M.  Blainville  justly  observes,  the  chemical 
laws  of  the  lens  must  be  understood,  before  we  can  exhaustively  generalize 
the  optical  laws  of  its  refraction  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  researches  of  Berze- 
lius  on  the  eye  are  complemental  to  those  of  Descartes.  The  theory  of  the 
limitation  of  the  crystalline  lens  according  to  the  descending  scale  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  the  connexion  between  its  development  and  a  general 
increase  of  sensuous  perception,  seem  to  have  been  little  studied ;  but  Dr. 
Grant  {Comparative  Anatomy^  p.  262)  thinks  that  the  lens  exists  in  some  of 
the  rotifera ;  while  in  regard  to  its  origin,  I  find  a  curious  statement  in 
JiuUer*s  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  460,  that  after  its  removal  in  mammals,  it  has 
been  reproduced  by  its  matrix,  the  capsule.  (If  this  can  be  relied  on,  it  will 
tell  against  the  suggestion  of  Schwann,  who  supposes,  in  his  Microscopical 
Researches,  1847,  pp.  87,  88,  that  its  mode  of  lite  is  vegetable,  and  that  it 
is  not  *'  a  secretion  of  its  capsule.")    As  to  its  probable  existence  in  the 
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that  he  directed  attention  to  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  f^  and  that  he,  more- 
over, detected  the  causes  of  the  rainbow,^^  that  singular 
phenomenon,  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  some 
theological  superstitions,  are  still  connected.^®  At  the 
same  time,  and  as  if  to  conibine  the  most  varied  forms  of 
excellence^  he  is  not  only  allowed  to  be  the  first  geome- 
trician of  the  age,^^  but,  by  the  clearness  and  admirable 
precision  of  his  style,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
French  prose.^^     And  although  he  was  constantly  en- 

hjdrozoa,  see  RymerJori^s  Animal  Kinffdonij  1855,  p.  96,  **  regarded  either 
as  a  crystalline  lens,  or  an  otolithe ;"  and  as  to  its  embryonic  development, 
see  Burdach,  Traite  de  FhysiologU,  voL  iii.  pp.  435-438. 

^  Torricelii  first  weighed  the  air,  in  1643.  Brande^s  ChemUtry^  vol.  i. 
p.  360 ;  Ledie's  Natural  PhUosophy,  p.  419 :  but  there  is  a  letter  from  Des- 
cartes, written  as  early  as  1631,  ^^o&  il  ezplique  le  ph^nom^e  de  la  sus- 
pension du  mercure  dans  un  tuyau  fepm6^  par  en  haut,  en  Tattribuaut  au 
noids  de  la  colonne  d'air  61ev6e  jusqu'au  delk  des  nues."  Bordas  JDemoulin, 
le  CartSsianisme,  vol.  i.  p.  311.  And  Montucla  (Hist,  des  MathSmat.  vol.  ii. 
p.  2()5)  says  of  Descartes,  ^'nous  avons  des  preuves  que  ce  philosophe  re- 
connut  avant  Torricelii  la  pesanteur  de  Pair."  Descartes  himself  says,  that 
he  sugges.ed  the  subsequent  experiment  of  Pascal.  (Euvres  de  DacarteSy 
vol.  X.  pp.  344,  351. 

■^  Dr.  W  he  well,  who  has  treated  Descartes  with  marked  injustice,  does 
nevertheless  allow  that  he  is  ^'the  genuine  author  of  the  explanation  of  the 
rainbow."  Hist,  of  the  Indue.  ScienceSj  vol.  ii.  pp.  380, 384.  See  also  Boyle's 
Worksj  vol.  iii.  p.  189 ;  Thomson's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  364 ;  il<d- 
lanCs  Lit.  of  Europe^  vol.  iii.  p.  205 ;  (Euvres  de  DescarteSy  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48, 
.vol.  V.  pp.  265-284.  On  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  as  known  in  the  present 
century,  see  Kaemtz,  Course  of  Meteorology y  pp.  440-445 ;  and  Forbes  on  Me- 
teorology y  pp.  125-130,  in  Report  of  Brit i  A  Association  for  1840.  Compare 
Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy y  p.  531 ;  PouHlet,  Elimens  de  Fhysiqtiey  vol.  ii. 
p.  788. 

^  The  Hebrew  notion  of  the  rainbow  is  well  known ;  and  for  the  ideas 
of  other  nations  on  this  subject,  see  Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Manr 
kindy  vol.  v.  pp.  154,  176  5  Karnes's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  vol.  iv. 
p.  252,  Edinb.  1788 ;  and  Burdach's  Physioloaie,  vol.  v.  pp.  546,  547,  Paris, 
1839. 

^  Thomas  calls  him  ^'le  plus  grand  geom^tre  de  son  si^le."  (Euvres  de 
Descartes,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Discussions  on  Philosophy y  p.  271) 
says,  *'  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  age ;"  and  Montucla  can  find  no 
one  but  Plato  to  compare  with  him  :  "  On  ne  sauroit  donner  une  id6e  plus 
juste  de  ce  qu'a  616  T^poque  de  Descartes  dans  la  g^m^trie  modeme,  qu'en 

la  comparant  k  celle  de  Platon  dans  la  g^om^trie  ancienne De  mdme 

enfin  que  Platon  pr^para  par  sa  d6couverte  oelles  des  ArchimMe,  des  Apol- 
louius,  <&c.,  on  pent  dire  que  Descartes  a  jette  les  fondemens  de  celles  qui 
illustrent  aujourd'hui  les  Newton,  les  Leibnitz,  &o."  MorUuday  Hist,  des 
Mathimat,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

^  ''Descartes  joint  encore  h,  ses  autres  titres,  celui  d'avoir  6t6  un  des 
cr6ateur8  de  notre  langue."  Bioy,  Univ,  voL  xi.  p.  154.     Sir  James  Mack- 
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gaged  in  those  lofty  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  ^rhich  can  never  be  studied  without  wonder,  I  had 
almost  said  can  never  be  read  without  awe,  he  combined 
with  them  a  long  course  of  laborious  experiment  upon 
the  animal  frame,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  rsmk 
among  the  anatomists  of  his  time.^*^  The  great  discovery 
made  by  Harvey  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  ne- 
glected by  most  of  his  contemporaries  ;^^^  but  it  was  at 
once  recognized  by  Descartes,  who  made  it  the  basis  of 
the  physiological  part  of  his  work  on  Man.^^^  He  like- 
wise adopted  the  discovery  of  the  lacteals  by  Aselli,*^^ 

intosh  (DiMsert.  <m  Eihioal  PhUo9,  p.  186)  has  also  noticed  the  inflaence  of 
Descartes  in  fonning  the  style  of  French  writers ;  and  I  think  that  M.  Cousin 
has  somewhere  made  a  siailar  remark. 

^^  Thomas  says,  **  Descartes  eut  aussi  la  gloire  d'dtre  an  des  premiers 
anatomistes  de  son  si^le."  (Euvre$  de  De»earU8f  vol.  i.  p.  65 ;  see  also  p.  lOL 
In  1639,  Descartes  writes  to  Mersenne  (^{^fres^  vol.  viii.  p.  100)  that  he  had 
heen  engaged  '*  depuis  onze  ans"  in  studying  comparative  anatomy  hy  dis- 
section.   Compare  p.  174,  and  vc4.  i.  pp.  175-184. 

"<»  Dr.  Whewell  (Hut.  of  the  TndwUive  Sdenca,  vol.  iii.  p.  440)  aays,  <'  It 
was  for  the  most  part  readily  accepted  by  his  countrymen  ;  but  that  abroad 
it  had  to  encounter  considerable  opposition."  For  this  no  authority  is 
quoted ;  and  yet  one  would  be  glad  to  know  who  told  Dr.  Whewell  that  the 
discovery  was  readily  accepted.  So  far  from  meeting  in  England  with  ready 
acceptance,  it  was  during  many  ^ears  almost  universidly  denied.  Aubrey  was 
assured  by  Harvey  that  in  consequence  of  his  book  on  the  OircnlatioB  of  the 
Blood  he  lost  much  of  his  practice,  was  believed  to  be  crackbrained,  and 
was  opposed  by  ''all  the  phyBicians.''  Aubrey^s  Lettera  and  Litfes,  vol.  n. 

L383.  Dr.  Willis  {Life  ofjfarvey,  p.  xlL,  in  Harvey's  Worke,  edit.  Syden- 
m  Society,  1847)  says,  ''Harvey's  views  were  at  first  r^eoted  almost 
universally."  Dr.  Elliotson  {Human  Physiology^  p.  194)  says,  '^His  imme- 
diate reward  was  general  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  a  great  diminution  of  his 
practice.''  Broussais  {Examen  des  Doctrines  Midicdes,  vol.  i.  p.  vii.)  says, 
*'  Harvey  passa  pour  fou  quand  il  annonfa  la  d^couverte  de  la  circulation.*' 
Finally,  Su*  William  Temple,  who  belongs  to  the  generation  subsequent  to 
Harvey,  and  who,  indeed,  was  not  bom  until  some  years  after  the  discovery 
was  made,  mentions  it  in  his  works  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  even 
then  it  was  not  universally  received  by  educated  men.  See  two  curious 
passages,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historians  of  physiology,  in 
Works  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  vol.  iii.  pp.  ii93,  469,  8vo,  1814. 

su  «  Taken  by  Descartes  as  the  basis  of  his  physiology,  in  his  work  on 
Man."  Whewdl's  Hist,  of  the  Indue  adences,  vol.  iii  p.  441.  "R6n4  Des- 
cartes se  d^lara  un  des  premiers  en  favour  de  la  doctrine  de  la  drculation." 
Renouardj  Hist,  de  la  MHecine^  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  See  ako  Bordas  Demcmlin^ 
le  Cartisianisme,  vol.  ii.  p.  324 ;  and  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  68, 179, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  42, 449,  vol.  ix.  pp.  159,  332.  Compare  Willis's  Life  ofHarv^, 
p.  xlv.,  in  Harvey  s  Works, 

SIS  «  jj^  veines  blanches,  dites  lact^,  qu'Asellius  a  d6couvertes  depuis 
pen  dans  le  m^sent^re."  De  la  FomuUum  du  FoBtus,  sec.  49,  in  (Euvres  de 
Descartes,  voL  iv.  p.  483. 
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trhich,  like  every  great  truth  yet  laid  before  the  world, 
was^  at  its  first  appearance,  not  only  disbelieved,  but  co- 
vered with  ridicule.^^* 

These  things  might  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  even 
the  physical  labours  of  Descartes  from  the  attacks  con- 
stantly made  on  them  by  men  who  either  have  not  studied 
his  works,  or  else,  having  studied  them,  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand their  merit.  But  the  glory  of  Descartes,  and 
the  influence  he  exercised  over  his  age,  do  not  depend 
even  on  such  claims  as  these.  Putting  them  aside,  he  is 
the  author  of  what  is  emphatically  called  Modern  Philo- 
sophy.^'* He  is  the  originator  of  that  great  system  and 
method  of  metaphysics,  which,  notwithstanding  its  errors, 
has  the  undoubted  merit  of  having  given  a  wonderful  im- 
pulse to  the  European  mind,  and  communicated  to  it  an 
activity  which  has  been  made  available  for  other  purposes 
of  a  different  character.  Besides  this,  and  superior  to  it, 
there  is  another  obligation  which  we  are  under  to  the  me- 
mory of  Descartes.  He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  posterity, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  what  he  built  up,  as  on  account 
of  what  he  pulled  down.  His  life  was  one  great  and  suc- 
cessful warfare  against  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of 
men.  He  was  great  as  a  creator,  but  he  was  far  greater 
as  a  destroyer.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  true  succes- 
sor of  Luther,  to  whose  labours  his  own  were  the  fitting 
supplement.  He  completed  what  the  great  German  re- 
former had  left  undone.^^^     He  bore  to  the  old  systems  of 

"•  Even  Harvey  denied  it  to  the  last.  Snrwgdj  Hid.  de  La  M^d.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  203,  204.    Compare  Earotyt  Workg,  edit.  Sydeniiam  Soc.  pp.  605, 614. 

•"  M.  Cousin  (HUt,  de  la  PhUos.  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  39)  says  of  Descartes, 
'*8on  premier  ouvrage  6crit  en  fran^ais  est  de  1637.  C'est  done  de  1637 
que  date  la  philosophie  moderne."  See  the  same  work,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iiL 
p.  77 ;  and  compare  Stewart's  Fhilos,  of  the  Mindy  vol  i-  pp.  14,  629,  with 
moge  de  Parent^  in  (Eavre*  de  Fontenelie,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  444,  and  vol. 
vi.  p. 318  :  ** Cart^sien,  ou,  si  Ion  veut,  philoeophe  modeme." 

***  '*  Descartes  avait  6tabli  dans  le  domaine  de  la  pens^  Tind^pendanoe 
absolue  de  la  raison ;  il  avait  d6clar6  k  la  soolastique  et  i^  la  th6ologie  que 
I'esprit  de  Thomme  ne  pouvait  plus  relever  que  de  I'^videnoe  qu'U  aurait 
obtenue  par  lui-mdme.  Ce  que  Luther  avait  oommenc4  dans  la  religion,  le 
g6nie  fraii^ais  si  actif  et  si  prompt  Timportait  dans  la  philosophie,  et  Ton 
pent  dire  ^  la  double  gloire  de  rAllemwae  et  de  la  France  que  Descartes  est 
le  fils  atn6  de  Luther. "  Lerminiety  Phuoe.  du  Droits  voL  ii  p.  141.    See  also. 
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philosophy  precisely  the  same  relation  that  Luther  bore 
to  the  old  systems  of  religion.  He  was  the  great  reformer 
and  liberator  of  the  European  intellect.  To  prefer,  there- 
fore, even  the  most  successful  discoverers  of  physical  laws, 
to  this  great  innovator  and  disturber  of  tradition,  is  just 
as  if  we  should  prefer  knowledge  to  freedom,  and  believe 
that  science  is  better  than  liberty.  We  must,  indeed, 
always  be  grateful  to  those  eminent  thinkers,  to  whose 
labours  we  are  indebted  for  that  vast  body  of  physical 
truths  which  we  now  possess.  But,  let  us  reserve  the 
full  measure  of  our  homage  for  those  far  greater  men,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  attack  and  destroy  the  most  in- 
veterate prejudices  ;  men  who,  by  removing  the  pressure 
of  tradition,  have  purified  the  very  source  and  fountain 
of  our  knowledge,  and  secured  its  future  progress,  by 
casting  off  obstacles  in  the  presence  of  which  progress  was 
impossible.^^ 

It  will  not  be  expected,  perhaps  it  will  hardly  be  de- 
sired, that  I  should  enter  into  a  complete  detail  of  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes;  a  philosophy  which,  in  England 
at  least,  is  rarely  studied,  and,  therefore,  is  often  attacked. 
But  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as 
will  show  its  analogy  with  the  anti-theological  policy  of 
Richelieu,  and  will  thus  enable  us  to  see  the  full  extent  of 
that  vast  movement  which  took  place  in  France  before  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.  By  this  means,  we  shall  be  able 
to  understand  how  the  daring  innovations  of  the  great 
minister  were  so  successful,  since  they  were  accompanied 
and  reinforced  by  corresponding  innovations  in  the  national 
intellect;  thus  affording  an  additional  instance  of  the  way 
in  whicTi  the  political  history  of  every  country  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  history  of  its  intellectual  progress. 

In  1637,  when  Richelieu  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  Descartes  published  that  great  work  which  he  had 
long  been  meditating,  and  which  was  the  first  open  an- 
on the  philoBophj  of  Descartes  &6  a  product  of  the  Beformation,  Ward's  Ideal 
of  a  Christian  Church,  p.  498. 

"•  For,  as  Turgot  finely  says,  **  ce  n'est  pas  Terreur  qui  s'oppose  aux 
progi^B  de  la  v^rit^.  Oe  sont  la  moUesse,  Tentdtement,  Tesprit  de  roudoe, 
tout  ce  qui  porte  k  TinactioB.  **  Penties,  in  CSuvre$  de  Turffot,  toI.  ii.  p.  343. 
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nouncement  of  the  new  tendencies  of  the  French  mind. 
To  this  work  he  gave  the  name  of  a  "  Method ;"  and, 
assuredly,  the  method  is  the  most  alien  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  theology  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  In- 
deed, so  far  from  being  theological,  it  is  essentially  and 
exclusively  psychological.  The  theological  method  rests  ; 
on  ancient  records,  on  tradition,  on  the  voice  of  antiquity. 
The  method  of  Descartes  rests  solely  on  the  consciousness 
each  man  has  of  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  And, 
lest  any  one  should  mistake  the  meaning  of  this,  he,  in 
subsequent  works,  developed  it  at  great  length,  and  with 
unrivalled  clearness.  For  his  main  object  was  to  popularize 
the  views  which  he  put  forward.  Therefore,  says  Descartes, 
"  I  write  in  French  rather  than  in  Latin,  because  I  trust 
that  they  who  only  employ  their  simple  and  native  reason 
will  estimate  my  opinions  more  fairly  than  they  who  only 
beUeve  in  ancient  books."^^^  So  strongly  does  he  insist 
upon  this,  that  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  work, 
he  cautions  his  readers  against  the  common  error  of  look- 
ing to  antiquity  for  knowledge ;  and  he  reminds  them 
that  "  when  men  are  too  curious  to  know  the  practices  of 
past  ages,  they  generally  remain  very  ignorant  of  their 
own."^^^ 

Indeed,  so  far  from  foUovnng  the  old  plan  of  searching 
for  truth  in  the  records  of  the  past,  the  great  essential  of 
this  new  philosophy  is  to  wean  ourselves  from  all  such 
associations,  and,  beginning  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
by  the  work  of  destruction,  first  pull  down,  in  order  that 
afterwards  we  may  build  up.^^^  When  I,  says  Descartes, 
set  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  I  found  that  the  best  way 
was  to  reject  every  thing  I  had  hitherto  received,  and 
pluck  out  all  my  old  opinions,  in  order  that  I  might  lay 

«"  *«  Et  si  j'6cri8  en  fran9ais,  qui  est  la  langue  de  mon  pays,  plut6t  qu'en 
latin,  qui  est  celle  de  mes  pr6oepteurs,  c'est  k  cause  que  j'esp^re  que  ceux 
qui  ne  se  servent  que  de  leur  raison  naturelle  toute  pure,  juseront  mieuxde 
znes  opinionsque  ceux  qui  ne  croient  qu'aux  livres  anciens.  Disccurs  de  la 
Mithode^  in  Cauvres  de  Dt^carUs^  vol.  i.  pp.  210, 211. 

«»  Ihid,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

«i»  «  Er  finff  also  vom  Zweifel  an,  und  ging  durch  denselben  zur  Gewiss- 
heit  uber."  Tennemann^  Qeich,  der  Philos.  vol.  x.  p.  218.  Compare  Second 
JDiscotirs  en  jSorbonne^  in  (Euvres  de  Tur/jfot,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
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the  foundation  of  them  afresh :   believing  that,  by  this 
means,  I  should  more  easily  accomplish  the  great  scheme 
of  life,  than  by  building  on  an  old  basis,  and  supporting 
myself  by  principles  which  I  had  learned  in  my  youth, 
without  examining  if  they  were  really  true.^^     "  I,  there- 
fore, will  occupy  myself  freely  and  earnestly  in  effecting  a 
general  destruction  of  all  my  old  opinions."^^     For,  if  we 
would  know  all  the  truths  that  can  be  known,  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  free  ourselves  from  our  prejudices,  and 
make  a  point  of  rejecting  those  things  which  we  have 
received,  until  we  have  subjected  them  to  a  new  examina- 
tion.^^   We,  therefore,  must  derive  our  opinions,  not  from 
tradition,  but  from  ^irselves.    We  must  not  pass  judgment 
upon  any  subject  which  we  do  not  clearly  and  distinctly 
understand ;  for,  even  if  such  a  judgment  is  correct,  it 
can  only  be  so  by  accident,  not  having  solid  ground  on 
which  to  support  itself  ^^     But,  so  far  are  we  from  this 
state  of  indifference,  that  our  memory  is  full  of  preju- 
dices :^^    we   pay  attention   to   words   rather  than   to 
things  f^  and,  being  thus  slaves  to  form,  there  are  too 
many  of  us  who  "  believe  themselves  religious,  when,  in 
fact,  they  are  bigoted  and  superstitious ;  who  think  them- 
selves perfect  because  they  go  much  to  church,  because 
they  often  repeat  prayers,  because  they  wear  short  hair, 
because  they  fast,  because  they  give  alms.    These  are  the 
men  who  imagine  themselves  such  friends  of  God,  that 
nothing  they  do  displeases  Him;  men  who,  under  pretence 
of  zeal,  gratify  their  passions  by  committing  the  greatest 
crimes,  such  as  betraying  towns,  killing  princes,  extermi- 

*"*  Disc,  de  la  MHhode^  in  (Euvres  de  De»earteSy  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

*"  *'  Je  m'appliqaerai  B^rieusement  et  avec  liberty  k  d6traire  g6n6nle- 
ment  toutes  mes  aucieimes  opiuicms."  Meditations^  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes^ 
vol.  i.  p.  236. 

«*  Princives  de  la  FhiloMphiey  part  i.  sec.  75,  in  (Euvres  de  Deseartes^ 
vol.  ill.  pp.  117, 118 ;  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  ivhere  he  gives  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  view. 

*"  Jiiditaii&nsy  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  303, 304. 

*^  ''  Nous  avons  rempli  notre  memoire  de  beaucoup  de  pr^ug^.*'  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  Pkilos,  part  i.  sec.  47,  in  (Euvre9y  vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

«»  (Eui?r€Sj  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
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nating  nations  :  and  all  this  they  do  to  those  who  will  not 
change  their  opinions/*^^ 

These  were  the  words  of  wisdom  which  this  great 
teacher  addressed  to  his  countrymen  only  a  few  years  after 
they  had  brought  to  a  close  the  last  religious  war  that  has 
ever  been  waged  in  France.  The  similarity  of  these  views 
to  those  which,  about  the  same  time,  were  put  forth  by 
Chillingworth,  must  strike  every  reader,  but  ought  not  to 
excite  surprise ;  for  they  were  but  the  natural  products  of  a 
State  of  society  in  which  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  independence  of  the  human  reason,  were  first  solidly 
estabhshed.  If  we  examine  this  matter  a  little  closer,  we 
shall  find  still  further  proof  of  the  analogy  between  France 
and  England.  So  identical  are  the  steps  of  the  progress, 
that  the  relation  which  Montaigne  bears  to  Descartes  is 
just  the  same  as  that  which  Hooker  bears  to  Chilling- 
worth  ;  the  same  in  reference  to  the  diflFerence  of  time,  and 
also  in  reference  to  the  difference  of  opinions.  The  mind 
of  Hooker  was  essentially  sceptical ;  but  his  genius  was  so 
restrained  by  the- prejudices  of  his  age,  that,  unable  to  dis- 
cern the  supreme  authority  of  private  judgment,  ho  ham- 
pered it  by  appeals  to  councils  and  to  the  general  voice  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  :  impediments  which  Chillingworth, 
thirty  years  later,  effectually  removed.  In  precisely  the 
same  way,  Montaigne,  like  Hooker,  was  sceptical ;  but, 
like  him,  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  doubt  was 
yet  young,  and  when  the  mind  still  trembled  before  the 
authority  of  the  church.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
even  Montaigne,  who  did  so  much  for  his  age,  should  have 
hesitated  respecting  the  capacity  of  men  to  work  out  for 

«■  •*  Ce  qu'on  peut  particuliferement  remarquer  en  ceux  qui,  croyant  fitre 
d^votSt  sout  seulemeDt  bigots  et  superstitieux,  C*e8t  h,  dire  qui,  sous  ombre 
quMIs  Yont  souvent  k  T^glise,  quails  r^citent  force  pri^res,  qu'ils  porteut  les 
coeveux  courts,  qu'ils  jeClueut,  quHls  donnent  Taumdne,  pensent  Hre  enti^re- 
ment  par&its,  et  s*iraaginent  qu*ils  sont  si  grands  amis  de  Bieu,  qu'ils  ne 
Bauroient  rien  fiiire  aui  lui  d^plaise,  et  que  tout  ce  que  leur  dicte  leur  pas- 
sion est  un  bon  zMe,  bien  quelle  leur  dicte  quelquefois  les  plus  grands  crimes 
qui  puissent  dtre  commis  par  des  hommes,  comme  de  trahir  des  villes,  de  tuer 
des  princes,  d^exterminer  des  peuples  entiers,  pour  cela  seul  qu*ils  ne  suivent 
pas  leurs  opinions."  Les  Pasnons  de  I'Amey  in  (Euvres  de  Iktcartet^  vol.  iv. 
pp.  194, 196. 
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themselves  great  truths ;  and  that,  pausing  in  the  course 
that  lay  before  him,  his  scepticism  should  often  have  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  distrust  of  the  human  faculties.^^ 
Such  shortcomings,  and  such  imperfections,  al'e  merely 
an  evidence  of  the  slow  growth  of  society,  and  of  the  im- 
possibility for  even  the  greatest  thinkers  to  outstrip  their 
contemporaries  beyond  a  certain  point.  But,  with  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge,  this  deficiency  was  at  length  supplied ; 
and,  as  the  generation  after  Hooker  brought  forth  Chilling- 
worth,  just  so  did  the  generation  after  Montaigne  bring 
forth  Descartes.  Both  Chillingworth  and  Descartes  were 
eminently  sceptical ;  but  their  scepticism  was  directed,  not 
against  the  human  intellect,  but  against  those  appeals  to 
authority  and  tradition,  without  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  that  the  intellect  could  not  safely  proceed.  That 
this  was  the  case  with  Chillingworth,  we  have  already  seen. 
That  it  was  likewise  the  case  with  Descartes,  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  apparent ;  for  that  profound  thinker  believed, 
not  only  that  the  mind,  by  its  own  eflForts,  could  root  out 
its  most  ancient  opinions,  but  that  it  could,  without  fresh 
aid,  build  up  a  new  and  solid  system  in  place  of  the  one 
which  it  had  thrown  down.^^ 

It  is  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
human  intellect,  which  eminently  characterizes  Descartes, 
and  has  given  to  his  philosophy  that  peculiar  sublimity 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  systems.  So  far 
from  thinking  that  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is 
essential  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  we  must  begin  by  ignoring 
such  knowledge  f^  that  the  first  step  is  to  separate  our- 

*"  As  is  particularly  evident  in  his  long  chapter,  headed  *^  Apologie  de 
Raimond  Seboiid."  Euais  de  MoJvtaigTUj  livre  ii.  chap.  xii.  Paris,  1843,  pp. 
270-382  ;  and  see  Tennemann^  Oesch,  der  Philos,  vol.  ix.  p.  455. 

*»  He  very  clearly  separates  himself  from  men  like  Montaigne  :  **Non 
que  j*imitasse  pour  cela  les  sceptiques,  qui  ne  doutent  que  pour  douter,  et 
affectent  d'dtre  toujours  irr^olus;  car,  au  contraire,  tout  mon  dessein  ne 
tendoit  qu'li  m'assurer,  et  k  rejeter  la  terre  mouvante  et  le  sable  pour  trouver 
le  roo  ou  rargile.*"  Ducours  de  la  Hethode,  in  (Euvres  de  jDescartes,  vol.  i 
pp.  153, 154. 

»  According  to  the  view  of  Descartes,  it  was  to  be  ignored,  not  denied. 
There  is  no  instance  to  be  found  in  his  works  of  a  denial  of  the  existence  of 
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selres  from  the  delusions  of  nature,  and  reject  the  evidence 
presented  to  our  senses.^^  For,  says  Descartes,  nothing  isi 
certain  but  thought ;  nor  are  there  any  truths  except  those ) 
which  necessarily  follow  from  the  operation  of  our  own; 
consciousness.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  our  soul  except 
as  a  thinking  substance  ;^^  and  it  were  easier  for  us  to 
believe  that  the  soul  should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  it 
should  cease  to  think.^^  And,  as  to  man  himself,  what 
is  he  but  the  incarnation  of  thought  ?  For  that  which 
constitutes  the  man,  is  not  his  bones,  nor  his  flesh,  nor  his 
blood.  These  are  the  accidents,  the  incumbrances,  the 
impediments  of  his  nature.  But  the  man  himself  is  the 
thought.  The  invisible  me,  the  ultimate  fact  of  existence, 
the  mystery  of  life,  is  this :  "  I  am  a  thing  that  thinks.'' 
This,  therefore,  is  the  beginning  and  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge.     The  thought  of  each  man  is  the  last  element 

the  external  world ;  nor  does  the  passage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr.  Jobert  (New 
System  of  Philos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  161, 162,  Lond.  1849)  at  all  justify  the  iuter- 
pretation  of  that  iugenious  writer,  who  confuses  certainty  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  with  certainty  in  the  Cartesian  sense.  A  similar  error  is 
made  by  those  who  suppose  that  his  '*  Je  pense,  done  je  suis"  is  an  enthy- 
meme ;  and  having  taken  this  for  granted,  they  turn  on  the  great  philoso- 
pher, and  accuse  him  of  begging  the  question !  Such  critics  overlook  the 
difference  between  a  logical  process  and  a  psychological  one ;  and  therefore 
they  do  not  see  that  this  famous  sentence  was  the  description  of  a  mental 
fact,  and  not  the  statement  of  a  mutilated  syllogism.  The  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes  must  always  distinguish  between  these  two  processes, 
and  remember  that  each  process  has  an  order  of  proof  peculiar  to  itself ;  or 
at  all  events  he  must  remember  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Descartes. 
Compare,  on  the  Cartesian  enthymeme,  Cousin^  Hut.  ae  la  P kilos.  I.  s6rie, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  512,  613,  with  a  note  in  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunfty  Kanfs  Werke, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  323,  324. 

^  Meditations^  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  226 ;  and  again  in 
the  Objections  et  R^ponMss,  (Euvres,  vol.  ii.  pp.  245,  246. 

"^  '*Au  lieu  que,  lorsque  nous  t&chons  k  connoitre  plus  distinctement 
notre  nature,  nous  pouvons  voir  que  uotre  &me,  en  tant  qu'elle  est  une 
substance  distincte  du  corps,  ne  nous  est  connue  que  paf  cela  seul  qu*elle 
pense."  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.iv;  p.  432.  Compare  vol.  iii.  p.  96,  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  PkUos&pkie,  part  i.  sec.  53. 

^^  *'  En  sorte  quMl  me  seroit  bien  plus  ais6  de  croire  que  T&me  oesseroit 
d'etre  quand  on  dit  qu'elle  cesse  de  penser,  que  non  pas  de  concevoir  qu'elle 
Boit  sans  pens6e."  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  viii.  p.  574.  That  *'  the  soul 
always  thinks,"  is  a  conclusion  also  arrived  at  by  Berkeley  by  a  different 
process.  See  his  subtle  argument,  Principles  of  Human  Kncwledge,  part  L 
sec.  98,  in  Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  123 ;  and  for  a  curious  application  of 
this  to  the  theory  of  dreaming,  see  Burdach,  Phyaiologie  comme  Science  d'Oh- 
servatia?^,  vol.  v.  pp.  206,  230. 
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to  which  analysis  can  carry  us ;  it  is  the  supreme  judge  of 
every  doubt;  it  is  the  starting-point  for  all  wisdom.^ 

Taking  our  stand  on  this  ground,  we  rise,  says  Des- 
cartes, to  the  perception  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 
For,  our  belief  in  His  existence  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that 
He  exists.  Otherwise,  whence  does  the  belief  arise?  Since 
nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing,  and  since  no  effect  can 
be  without  a  cause,  it  follows  that  the  idea  we  have  of 
God  must  have  an  origin ;  and  this  origin,  whatever  name 
we  give  it,  is  no  other  than  God.^^  Thus,  the  ultimate 
proof  of  His  existence  is  our  idea  of  it.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  saying  that  we  know  ourselves  because  we  believe  in 
God,  we  should  rather  say  that  we  believe  in  God  because 
we  know  ourselves.^^  This  is  the  order  and  precedence 
of  things.  The  thought  of  each  man  is  suflScient  to  prove 
His  existence,  and  it  is  the  only  proof  we  can  ever  pos- 
sess. Such,  therefore,  is  the  dignity  and  supremacy  of 
the  human  intellect,  that  even  this,  the  highest  of  all  mat- 
ters, flows  from  it,  as  from  its  sole  source.^^  Hence,  our 
religion  should  not  be  acquired  by  the  teaching  of  others, 
but  should  be  worked  out  by  ourselves;  it  is  not  to  be 
borrowed  from  antiquity,  but  it  is  to  be  discovered  by 
each  man's  mind ;  it  is  not  traditional,  but  personal  It 
is  because  this  great  truth  has  been  neglected,  that  im- 
piety has  arisen.  If  each  man  were  to  content  himself 
with  that  idea  of  God  which  is  suggested  by  his  own 
mind,  he  would  attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Nature.     But  when,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  this, 

«  (Euvrea  de  Descartee^  vol.  i,  pp.  251, 262, 279, 293,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252, 283. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  419 ;  and  at  p.  420  :  "  Or  de  tout  oela  on  oonclut 
tr^  mauifestement  que  Dieu  exlBte."  See  also  pp.  159-162,  280,  290, 29L 
But  the  simplest  statement  is  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  (voL  viii.  p.  529) : 
*^  J'ai  tir4  la  preuve  de  Texistenoe  de  Dieu  de  rid6e  que  je  trouve  en  moi 
d'un  dtre  souverainement  parfait." 

^  **  Ainsi,  quoique,  de  oe  que  je  suis,  je  eonclue  avec  certitude  yae  Dieu 
est,  je  ne  puis  reciproquement  affirmer,  de  ce  que  Dieu  est,  que  j*existe." 
R^les  jyowr  la  Directum  de  lEeprit^  in  (Euvres^  vol.  xi.  p.  274.  See  also 
Priihaipes  de  la  Fhiloiopkie,  part  i.  sec.  7,  voL  iii.  p.  66. 

*■*  On  this  famous  argument,  which  it  is  said  was  also  broached  bj 
Anselm,  see  King's  Life  of  Looke^  vol.  ii.  p.  133 ;  the  Benedictine  Hi&l.  Lit* 
de  la  France^  vol  ix.  pp.  417,  418 ;  Mosheim's  Eeties.  Hist,  voL  i.  p.  239  j 
and  Cudwarth^s  Intellect.  Syst,  vol.  iii.  p*.  383. 
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he  mixes  up  with  it  the  notions  of  others,  his  ideas  become 
perplexed;  they  contradict. themselves;  and,  the  compo- 
sition being  thus  confused,  he  often  ends  bj  denying  the 
existence,  not,  indeed,  of  God,  but  of  such  a  God  as  that 
in  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  believe.^^ 

The  mischief  which  these  principles  must  have  done 
to  the  old  theology  is  very  obvious.^^  Not  only  were 
they  fatal,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  them,  to 
many  of  the  common  dogmas — such,  for  instance,  as  that 
of  transubstahtiation,^^ — but  they  were  likewise  directly 
opposed  to  other  opinions,  equally  indefensible,  and  fer 
more  dangerous.  For  Descartes,  by  founding  a  philosophy 
which  rejected  all  authority  except  that  of  the  human 
reason,^^  was,  of  course,  led  to  abandon  the  study  of  final 
causes,^^ — an  old  and  natural  superstition,  by  which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  German  philosophers  were  long 
impeded,  and  which  still  hangs,  though  somewhat  loosely, 

"^  '*  Et  certes  jamais  les  honimes  ne  pourroient  s'eloigner  de  la  vraie 
connoisiaDce  de  oette  nature  divine,  s'ils  vouloient  seulement  porter  leur 
attention  sur  Tid^e  qu'ils  ont  de  Tdtre  souverainement  parfait  Mais  ceux 
flai  mdlent  <|uelque8  autres  id6e8  avec  celle-lli  coraposent  par  oe  moyen  un 
dieu  chim^nque  en  la  nature  duquel  il  7  a  des  choses  qui  se  contrarient ; 
ei,  aprte  Tavoir  ainsi  compost,  ce  n'est  pas  menreille  s'lls  nient  qu'un  tel 
dieu,  qui  leur  est  repr^sent^  par  une  &usse  id6e,  existe."  QSuvres  de  Des- 
cartes, vol.  i.  pp.  423,  424. 

"•  This  is  delicately  but  clearly  indicated  in  an  able  letter  from  Amaud, 
printed  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes^  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-36:  see  in  particular  pp.  31 » 
34.  And  Ducios  bluntly  says :  '*  Si  depuis  la  revolution  que  Descartes  a 
commence,  les  th^ologtens  se  sont  61oigu6s  des  philosophes,  c'est  que  ceux- 
ci  ont  paru  ne  pas  respecter  infiniment  les  theologiens.  Une  philosophie 
qui  prenoit  pour  base  le  doute  et  Fexamen  devoit  les  effaroucher."  JDiMos^ 
MhkoireSy  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

*»  On  the  relation  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
snbstantiation,  compare  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169, 
170,  with  HaUarrCs  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  463 ;  and  the  remark  asciibed 
to  Hobbes,  in  Aubrey^s  litters  and  Lives,  vol  ii.  p.  626.  But  Hobbes,  if  he 
really  made  this  observation,  bad  no  light  to  expect  ]>e6carteB  to  become  a 
martyr. 

***  ^'  Le  caract^  de  la  philosophie  du  moyen  ftge  est  la  aoumission  k  une. 
autorite  autre  que  la  raisou.  La  philosophie  modeme  ne  reconnait  que  I'au- 
torite  de  la  raison.  C'est  le  cart^tanisrae  qui  a  op6r6  cette  revolution  deci- 
sive."    C<msin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  IL  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  258,  259. 

<«i  <<  Nous  rejetterons  entidrement  de  notre  philosophie  la  recherche  des 
causes  finales."  Principes  de  la  Philos,  part  i.  sec.  28,  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes, 
vol.  iii.  p.  81.  See  also  part  iiL  sec.  3,  p.  182 ;  and  his  reply  to  Qassendi, 
in  (Euvres,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281.  Compare  Cousin,  Hi  t.  de  la  PhUasophie, 
II.  86rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  71,  with  Sprengd,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  v.  p.  203. 
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about  the  minds  of  men.^*^  At  the  same  time,  by  super- 
seding the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  he  aided  in  weaken- 
ing that  inordinate  respect  with  which  antiquity  was  then 
regarded.  In  another  matter,  still  more  important,  he 
displayed  the  same  spirit,  and  met  with  the  same  success. 
With  such  energy  did  he  attack  the  influence,  or  rather 
the  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  that  although  the  opinions  of  that 
philosopher  were  intimately  interwoven  with  the  Christian 
theology ,^^  his  authority  was  entirely  overthrown  by  Des- 
cartes ;  and  with  it  there  perished  those  scholastic  preju- 
dices, for  which  Aristotle,  indeed,  was  not  responsible,  but 
which,  under  the  shelter  of  his  mighty  name,  had,  during 
several  centuries,  perplexed  the  understandings  of  men, 
and  retarded  the  progress  of  their  knowledge.^^* 

•*»  Br.  Whewell,  for  instance,  says,  that  we  must  reject  final  causes  in  the 
inorganic  sciences,  but  must  recognise  them  in  the  organic  ones ;  which,  in 
other  words,  simplj  means,  that  we  know  less  of  the  organic  world  than  of 
the  inorganic,  and  that  because  we  know  less,  we  are  to  believe  more ;  for 
here,  as  every  where  else,  the  smaller  the  science  the  greater  the  supersti- 
tion. WheweWa  Philos.  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  620, 
627,  628 ;  and  his  Hia.  oftU  Indue,  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  pp.  430,  431.  If  the 
question  were  to  be  decided  by  authority,  it  would  be  enough  to  appeal  to 
&icon  and  Descartes,  the  two  greatest  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  method 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  Auguste  Oomte,  who  is  admitted  by  the 
few  persons  who  have  mastered  his  Philoaopkie  Positive^  to  be  the  greatest 
in  our  own  time.  These  profound  and  comprehensive  thinkers  have  all  re- 
jected the  study  of  final  causes,  which,  as  they  have  clearly  seen,  is  a  theo- 
logical invasion  of  scientific  rights.  On  the  injury  which  this  study  has 
wrought,  and  on  the  check  it  has  given  to  the  advance  of  our  knowledge, 
see  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie  AnaL  Paris,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  489,  493,  494, 
vol.  ii.  p.  555  ;  Re^vouard,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  i.  pp.  232,  237  ;  Sprengd^ 
Hist,  de  la  MSdecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  220;  Oeoffroy  Saint  ffilaire,  Hist,  aes  Ano- 
malies de  rOraanisation,  vol.  iii.  pp.  435,  436 ;  Herder,  Idem  zur  Oesch.  der 
Menschheii,  vol.  iii.  p.  270 ;  Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Man,  p.  36 ;  and  Burdack, 
Traits  de  Physidogxe,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

'^'  ''  Auf  das  innigste  verbuuden  mit  der  Theologie,  nicht  allein  in  den 
katholischen,  sondem  selbst  auch  in  den  protestantischen  L&ndem.'*  TenM- 
mann,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  ix.  p.  516.  Descartes,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne 
(CEuvres,  vol.  vi.  p.  73),  writes,  in  1629,  **  La  theologie,  laquelle  on  a  tene- 
ment assujettie  li  Aristote,  qu'il  est  impossible  d'expliquer  une  autre  philo- 
Bophie  qu'il  ne  semble  d'abord  qu'elle  soit  centre  la  foi."  Compare  vol.  vii. 
p.  344,  vol.  viii.  pp.  281,  497. 

«*^  Dr.  Brown  {Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Edinburgh,  1838,  p.  172)  calls  Des- 
cartes **  that  illustrious  rebel,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle," &c.  See  also  Duvemet,  Hist,  de  la  Sorbanne,  vol.  ii.  p.  192 ;  Cuvitr, 
Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  532 ;  and  Locke's  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  48.  This, 
I  need  hardly  say,  refers  to  the  habit  of  appealing  to  Aristotle  as  if  he  were 
infallible,  and  is  very  different  from  that  respect  which  is  naturally  felt  for 
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These  were  the  principal  services  rendered  to  civiliza- 
tion by  one  of  the  greatest  men  Europe  has  ever  produced. 
The  analogy  between  him  and  Richelieu  is  very  striking, 
and  is  as  complete  as  their  relative  positions  would  allow. 
The  same  disregard  of  ancient  notions,  the  same  contempt 
for  theological  interests,  the  same  indifference  to  tradi- 
tion, the  same  determination  to  prefer  the  present  to  the 
past :  in  a  word,  the  same  essentially  modern  spirit,  is  seen 
alike  in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  and  in  the  actions  of 
Richelieu.  What  the  first  was  to  philosophy,  that  was  the 
other  to  politics.  But,  while  acknowledging  the  merits  of 
these  eminent  men,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  their 
success  was  the  result,  not  only  of  their  own  abilities,  but 
likewise  of  the  general  temper  of  their  time.  The  nature 
of  their  labours  depended  on  themselves ;  the  way  in  which 
their  labours  were  received,  depended  on  their  contempo- 
raries. Had  they  lived  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  their 
views  would  have  been  disregarded,  or,  if  noticed,  would 
have  been  execrated  as  impious  novelties.  In  the  fif- 
teenth, or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  genius  of 
Descartes  and  of  Richelieu  would  have  lacked  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  their  work ;  their  comprehensive  minds 
would,  in  that  state  of  society,  have  found  no  play  ;  they 
would  have  awakened  no  sympathies ;  their  bread  would 
have  been  cast  upon  those  waters  which  return  it  not 
again.  .  And  it  would  have  been  well  for  them  if,  in  such 
a  case,  indifference  were  the  only  penalty  with  which  they 
would  be  visited.  It  would  have  been  well  if  they  had 
not.  paid  the  forfeit  incurred  by  many  of  those  illustrious 
thinkers  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  human  credulity.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  church 
had  not  risen  in  her  wrath, — if  Richelieu  had  not  been 
executed  as  a  traitor,  and  Descartes  burned  as  a  heretic. 

Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  two  such  men,  occupying 
so  conspicuous  a  place  before  the  public  eye,  and  enforcing 
views  so  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  superstition,  should 

a  man  who  was  probably  the  greatest  of  all  the  ancient  thinkers.  The 
diffei-ence  between  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  systems  is  touched  on 
rather  hastily  in  Cvdworth*»  hUelUct,  Si/st,  vol.  i.  pp.  170, 171. 
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have  lived  without  serious  danger,  and  then  have  died 
peaceably  in  their  beds, — the  mere  fact  that  this  should 
have  happened,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  progress  which, 
during  fifty  years,  had  been  made  by  the  French  nation. 
With  such  rapidity  were  the  prejudices  of  that  great  people 
dying  away,  that  opinions  utterly  subversive  of  theological 
traditions,  and  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  were  with  impunity  advocated  by  Descartes,  and 
put  in  practice  by  Richelieu.  It  was  now  clearl3'  seen, 
that  the  two  foremost  men  of  their  time  could,  with  little 
or  no  risk,  openly  propagate  ideas  which,  half  a  century 
before,  it  would  have  been  accounted  dangerous  even  for 
the  most  obscure  man  to  whisper  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  chamber. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  impunity  difficult  to  under- 
stand. They  are  to  be  found  in  the  diflFusion  of  that 
sceptical  spirit,  by  which,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England, 
toleration  was  preceded.  For,  without  entering  into  de- 
tails which  would  be  too  long  for  the  limits  of  this  Intro- 
duction, it  is  enough  to  say,  that  French  literature  gene- 
rally was,  at  this  period,  distinguished  by  a  freedom  and 
a  boldness  of  inquiry,  of  which,  England  alone  excepted, 
no  example  had  then  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  genera- 
tion which  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Montaigne  and 
of  Charron,  was  now  succeeded  by  another  generation,  the 
disciples,  indeed,  of  those  eminent  men,  but  disciples  who 
far  outstripped  their  masters.  The  result  was,  that,  dur- 
ing the  thirty  or  forty  years  which  preceded  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.,^*^  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  single  French- 
man of  note  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  feeling, — 
not  one  who  did  not  attack  some  ancient  dogma,  or  sap 
the  foundation  of  some  old  opinion.  This  fearless  temper 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  ablest  writers  of  that  time  f^ 

•*■  That  is,  in  1661,  when  Louis  XIV.  first  assumed  the  government 
^  M.  Barante  {Tableau  de  la  LiUSrature  Fran/gaise^  pp  26,  27)  Dotices 
''  cette  ind^pendanoe  dans  les  id6e8,  ce  jugement  audacieux  de  toutes  choses, 
au*ou  reuiarque  dans  Corneille,  dans  M6i&lray,  dans  Babsac,  dans  Saiut-RM, 
dans  Lamothe-Levayer."  To  these  may  be  added  Naud^  Patin,  and  prjobably 
Gasseiidi.  Compare  Hallam's  Literal,  of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  364,  36^,  with 
Mackintosh's  Ethical  PhUos,  p  116,  and  Lettres  de  Patin,  voL  i.  p.  297,  \toI.  ii. 
pp.  33,  186, 191,  242, 342,  4iK),  608,  vol.  iii.  p.  87.  \ 
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but  what  is  still  more  observable  is,  that  the  movement 
spread  with  such  rapidity  as  to  include  in  its  action  even 
those  parts  of  society  which  are  invariably  the  last  to  be 
affected  by  it.  That  spirit  of  doubt,  which  is  the  neces- 
sary precursor  of  all  inquiry,  and  therefore  of  all  solid 
improvement,  owes  its  origin  to  the  most  thinking  and 
inteUectual  parts  of  society,  and  is  naturally  opposed  by 
the  other  parts :  opposed  by  the  nobles,  because  it  is 
dangerous  to  their  interests ;  opposed  by  the  uneducated, 
because  it  attacks  their  prejudices.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  ra^nks  are 
fit  to  conduct  the  government  of  a  civilized  country ;  since 
both  of  them,  notwithstanding  individual  exceptions,  are, 
in  the  aggregate,  averse  to  those  reforms  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  an  advancing  nation  constantly  require.  But 
in  France,  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
even  these  classes  began  to  participate  in  the  great  pro- 
gress ;  so  that,  not  only  among  thoughtful  men,  but  like- 
wise among  the  ignorant  and  the  Mvolous,  there  waa  seen 
that  inquisitive  and  incredulous  disposition,  which,  what^ 
ever  may  be  said  against  it,  has  at  least  this  peculiarity, 
that,  in  its  absence,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  the 
establishment  of  those  principles  of  toleration  and  of  li^ 
berty,  which  have  only  been  recognized  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty, and  after  many  a  hard-fought  battle  against  preju- 
dices whose  inveterate  tenacity  might  almost  cause  them 
to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.**'' 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  spe- 
culations of  Descartes  and  the  actions  of  Kichelieu  should 


**'  The  increaae  of  incredulity  was  so  remarkable,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
ridiculous  assertion,  **  quHl  y  ayoit  plus  de  A0,000  Athees  dans  Paris  vers  Tan 
1623.*'  BailUty  JugemtM  de$  Savam^  Paris,  1722,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Baillet 
luis  no  difficultT  in  rejecting  this  preposterous  statement  (which  is  also  no- 
ticed in  Coleridg^8  LUemrv  RemainSy  voL  i.  p.  305 ;  where,  howeyer,  there 
is  apparently  a  confusion  between  two  different  periods) ;  but  the  spread 
of  scepticism  among  the  upper  ranks  and  courtiers,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of  Louis  XIY.,  is  attested  by  a  great  variety 
of  e-vidence.  See  MSm.  de  Madame  de  MfOtevilUy  vol.  iii.  p.  52 ;  Mhn.  de  Retz^ 
▼oL  i.  p.  266 ;  C(mTaHy  Mim,  p.  235  note ;  De»  Biaux^  HistorietUiy  vol.  vii. 
p.  143 1  M^.  de  Brienm,  vol.  u.  p.  107  note. 
VOL.  I.  N  K 
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have  met  with  great  isuccess.  The  system  of  Descartes 
exercised  immense  influence,  and  soon  pervaded  nearly 
every  branch  of  knowledge.^^  The  poUcy  of  Bicheliea 
was  so  firmly  established,  that  it  was  continued  withoat 
the  slightest  difBiculty  by  his  immediate  successor :  nor 
was  any  attempt  made  to  reverse  it  until  that  forcible 
and  artificial  reaction  which,  imder  Louis  XIV.,  was  fkiai, 
for  a  time,  to  every  sort  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
history  of  that  reaction,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  a  coun- 
ter-reaction, the  French  Revolution  was  prepared,  will  be 
related  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  volume  ;  at  pre- 
sent we  will  resume  the  thread  of  those  events  which  took 
place  in  France  before  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  govern- 
ment. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Louis  XIU. 
also  died,  and  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  was  then  a  child,  and  who  for  many  years  had  no 
influence  in  public  affairs.  During  his  minority,  the  go* 
vemment  was  administered,  avowedly  by  his  mother,  but 
in  reality  by  Mazarin  ;  a  man  who,  though  in  every  point 
inferior  to  Richeheu,  had  imbibed  something  of  bis  spirit, 
and  who,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  lidopted  the  poUcy  of  that 
great  statesman,  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion.^®  He, 
influenced  partly  by  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  partly 
by  his  own  character,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
showed  no  desire  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  or  to  dis- 

*^  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  influence  of  Descartes,  which  was 
seen,  not  only  in  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  philosophy,  but 
even  in  those  apparently  remote  from  it.  Compare  Broustais,  Examen  des 
Doctrines  MSdicaUs,  voL  ii.  pp.  55  seq. ;  LeUres  de  PcUtn,  vol.  iii.  p.  153 ; 
Sprerufd,  Hist,  de  la  MSdecine,  yol.  iv.  p.  238 ;  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences^ 
part  u.  pp.  327,  332,  352,  363 ;  StUudltn,  Oeschichte  der  theclogischen  Wis- 
senschaften^  vol.  i.  p.  263 ;  Tenriemannj  Oesch.  der  Fhilos.  vol.  x.  pp.  285  seq. ; 
Huetius  de  Rebus  ad  eum  peHinentibus^  pp.  35,  295, 296,  385-389 ;  Moskeim's 
Ecdes.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  258;  Dacier^  kapport  HistoriqWy  p.  334;  Leslie^ s 
Nat.  Philoe.  p.  121 ;  Eloges^  in  (Ewures  de  FontendUy  Paris,  1766,  voL  v. 
pp.  94,  106, 137,  197,  234,  392,  vol.  vi.  pp.  157,  318,  449 ;  Thatnmm's  HisL 
of  Chemistrvy  vol.  i.  p.  195  ;  QuSrard,  France  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  273. 

^  On  the  connexion  between  ftichelieu  and  Mazarin,  see  Sistnondif  ffist^ 
des  Frangaisj  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  400,  530 ;  and  a  curious,  though,  perhaps,  apo- 
cryphal anecdote  in  TaJUemant  des  Riaua:,  Historiettes^  vol.  ii.  pp.  231.  S32. 
In  1636  there  was  noticed  ''l'6troite  union"  between  Richelieu  and  Ma- 
sarin.  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XlII^  vol.  viii.  part  ii.  p.  187. 
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turb  them  in  any  of  the  rights  they  then  exercised,^ 
His  first  act  was  to  confirm  the  Edict  of  Nantea;^^  and, 
towards  the  close  of  his  Ufe,  he  even  allowed  the  Protes- 
tants again  to  hold  those  synods  which  their  own  yiolence 
had  been  the  means  of  interrupting.^®  Between  the  death 
of  Richelieu  and  the  accession  to  power  of  Loui&  XIV^ 
there  elapsed  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  during 
which  Mazarin,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intervals,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  in  the  whole  of  that  time, 
I  have  found  no  instance  of  any  Frenchman  being  pun- 
ished for  his  religion*     Indeed,  the  new  government,  so 
fiu-  from  jM'otecting  the  church  by  repressing  heresy,  dis- 
played that  indifierence  to  ecclesiastical  interests  which 
was  now  becoming  a  settled  maxim  of  French  policy. 
RicheUeu,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  taken  the  bold 
step  of  placing  Protestants  at  the  head  of  the  royal  armies; 
and  this  he  had  done  upon  the  simple  principle,  that  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  statesman  is  ta  employ  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  country  the  ablest  men  he  can  find,  without 
regard  to  their  theological  opinions,  with  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  no  government  has  any  concern.     But  Louis  XIII., 
whose  personal  feeKngs  were  always  opposed  to  the  en- 
Ughtened  measures  of  his  great  minister,  was  offended  by 
this  magnanimous   disregard  of  ancient  prejudices ;  his 
piety  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  CathoUc  soldiers  being 
commanded  by  heretics ;  and,  as  we  are  assured  by  a 
well-informed  contemporary,  he  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  this  scandal  to  the  church,  and,  for  the  future,  allow 
no  Protestant  to  receive  the  staflF  of  marshal  of  France.^^ 
Whether  the  king,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  carried  his 

^  '^Mazarin  n'avoit  ni  fanatisme  ni  esprit  pers^cutenr."  Sitmmdiy 
Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  531.  That  he  did  not  persecute  the  Pro- 
testants is  grudgingly  confessed  in  Fdice*»  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France^ 
p.  292.    See  also  SnUdUy's  Reformed  Bdigion  in  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

»'  He  confirmed  it  in  July  1643.  See  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  If  antes, 
vol.  iii.  appendix,  p.  3 ;  and  Quick's  Synodicon  in  Oallia,  vol.  i.  p.  oiii. 

y^  In  1659,  there  was  assembled  the  Synod  of  Loudun,  the  moderates  of 
which  said,  '*  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  we  had  a  national  synod."  Quick's 
Synodieon  in  Gallia^  vol.  ii.  p.  517. 

**»  Brienne  records  the  determination  of  the  king,  "  que  cette  dignity 
ne  seroit  plus  accord^e  k  des  protestans."  JSiamondi^  Histoire  des  Fran^ais, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  65. 
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point,  is  doubtful;^**  but  what  is  certain  is,  that,  only  fimr 
months  after  his  death,  this  appointment  of  marshal  was 
bestowed  upon  Turenne,  the  most  able  <tf  all  the  Protes- 
tant generals.^*  And  in  the  very  next  year,  Gassion, 
//  '  another  Protestant,  was  raised  to  the  same  dignity;  thus 
affording  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  highest  military 
power  in  a  great  Catholic  country  wielded  by  two  men 
against  whose  religion  the  church  was  never  weary  of 
directing  her  anathemas.^  In  a  simiW  spirit,  Mazarin, 
on  mere  grounds  of  political  expedieiicy,  concluded  an 
intimate  alliance  with  Cromwell;  an  usurper  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  theologians,  wa«  doomed  to  perdition,  since 
he  was  soiled  by  the  triple  crime  of  rebellion,  of  heresy, 
and  of  regicide.^^  Finally,  one  of  the  last  acts  of  tlus 
pupil  of  Richelieu's^®  was  to  sign  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  by  which  ecclesiastical  interests  wwe  aeri- 
ously  weakened,  and  great  ii\jury  inflicted  on  him  who  was 
still  considered  to  be  the  head  of  the  church.^^ 

*^  He  was  m  uneasy  about  the  sin  he  had  ooinmitted,  that  jnst  before 
his  death  he  entreated  the  Protestant  marshals  to  change  their  creed :  '*I1 
ne  voulut  pas  mourir  sans  avoir  exhoitl  de  sa  propre  bouohe  les  mar6oib«iz 
de  la  Force  et  de  Chatillon  k  se  fietire  Oatholiques."  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdii 
de  Nantes^  vol.  ii.  p.  612.  The  same  drcumstanoe  is  mentioned  by  Le  TaBSor, 
Hilt,  de  Louie  Xtll^  voL  x.  part  ii  p.  786. 

*"  Louis  XIII.  died  in  May  1643,  and  Turenne  was  made  marshal  in  the 
September  following.  LavaUie,  Hist,  dee  Franpate^  vol.  iii.  pp.  148, 151. 

*M  Sismondi  (HteC,  dee  Franfaisy  toL  zxiv.  p.  85)  makes  the  i4[>poinfcnMn4 
of  Gfassion  in  1644 ;  according  to  Montj^lat  {Mimaireey  voL  i.  p.  437)  it  was 
at  the  end  of  1643.  There  are  some  singular  anecdotes  of  Gassion  in  Zee 
Hietoriettee  de  TcdUmant  dee  lUauSy  Yol.  y.  pp.  167-180 ;  and  an  account  of 
his  death  in  MMn.  de  MottevUky  vol.  ii.  p*  290,  from  which  it  appears  that  lie 
remained  a  Protestant  to  the  last. 

^^  The  Pope  especially  was  offended  by  this  alliance  (Romhe,  die  FdjMte, 
yoL  iii.  p.  168,  comparod  with  Vauffhan'e  Oromtpell,  toL  i.  p.  343,  roL  iu  p. 
124) ;  and,  judging  from  the  languase  of  Clarendon,  the  orthodox  party  m 
England  was  irritated  by  it  ClarencUm'e  Hitt.  of  the  RebeUi^^  pp.  699,  70a 
Contemporary  notices  of  this  union  between  the  eardinal  and  the  r^dde^ 
will  be  found  in  i/^m.  de  Betz^  vol.  i.  p.  349;  JfSm.  de  MotOgU^  voL  iL  p. 
478,  vol.  iii.  p.  23 ;  LeUree  de  Fating  voL  ii  pp.  183,  302^  426 ;  Mdrckand, 
Diet.  Hietorique^  vol.  ii.  p.  66 ;  Mem.  of /Sir  Pki^  Wanpiek^  p.  377 ;  Bar- 
rie'e  Livee  of  the  Stttarte^  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 

»•  De  Retz  (M^mairee,  vol.  i.  p  69),  who  knew  Rioheliea,  oalls  IdOuarin 
**  son  disciple."  And  at  p.  66  he  adds,  **  comme  il  marchoit  sor  les  pas  du 
cardinal  de  Richelieu,  qui  avoit  achev6  de  d6truire  toutes  les  andennes 
mazimes  de  r6tat."  Comparo  Mhn.  de  MotteviOe,  vol  ii  p.  18 ;  and  Mim.  de 
la  Bocftefottoavldf  vol.  i.  p.  444. 

»•  On  the  open  affront  to  the  Pope  by  this  treaty,  see  Banie^  die  PiipeU^ 
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But,  the  circumstaDce  for  ^bich  the  administration  of 
Mazarin  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  breaking  out  of  that 
great  civil  war  called  the  Fronde,  in  which  the  people 
attempted  to  carry  into  politics  the  insubordinate  spirit 
which  had  already  displayed  itself  in  literature  and  in  re- 
ligion. Here  we  cannot  fail  to  note  the  similarity  between 
this  struggle  and  that  which,  at  the  same  time^  was  taking 
place  in  Bngland.  It  would,  indeed^  be  far  from  accurate 
to  say  that  the  two  events  were  the  counterpart  of  each 
other ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  analogy  between 
them  is  very  striking.  In  both  countries,  the  civil  war  was 
the  first  popular  expressloA  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
rather  a  speculative,  and,  so  to  say,  a  Uterary  scepticism. 
In  both  countries^  incredulity  was  followed  by  rebellion, 
and  the  abasement  of  the  clergy  preceded  the  humiliation 
of  the  crown ;  for  Richelieu  was  to  the  French  church 
what  Elizabeth  had  been  to  the  English  church.  In  both 
countries  there  now  ferst  ajrose  that  great  product  of  civi- 
Uzation^  a  free  press,  which  showed  its  liberty  by  pouring 
forth  those  fearless  and  innumerahle  works  whleh  mark 
the  activity  of  the  age.^    la  both  coumtriea,  the  struggle 

vol.  Hi  p.  159 :  *^  An  dem  pTrenSisohen  Frieden  nabm  er  auch  jdoht  ein- 
mal  menr  einen  schembaren  Antheil :  man  vermied  es  seine  Abgeordneten 
zuzulaasen :  kaum  wurde  seiner  noch  darin  gedacht"  Tke  oonsequenoes 
aadl  ahe  meaning  of  aU  thia  are  well  notioed  b^  M.  Bonke, 

***  "Xa  presse  iQuisaait  d*une  enti^  liberty  pendant  les  trouble9  d^  la 
Fronde,  ^t  le  pnbuc  prenait  un  t^  intdrdi  aux  debate  politiques,  que  les 
pam'phleta  ie  a6bitaient  quelqaelbia  au  nombre  da  bmt  et  dix  mille  exem* 
plairea."  Sainte-Aidaire^  Mist,  de  la  Fronde^  yqI.  L  p,  299.  Tallemant  des 
B6auxy  who  wrote  immediately  after  the  Fronde,  says  {Hystoriettea,  vol.  iy. 
p.  74),  ^  Bumnt  la  Fronde,  qu'on  imprimoit  tout.  *'  And  Omer  Talon,  with 
the  indignation  natural  to  a  magistrate,  mentionsj,  that  in  1649,  "tontee 
sortes  de  libelles  et  de  diffamations  se  publioient  hantement  par  U  yiUe 
sans  permission  du  magistrat."  M$m.  d'Omer  Tolon^  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  For  fur- 
ther evid/once  of  the  great  importance  of  the  piees  in  France  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  see  Mhn,.  de  Lenet,  vol.  i.  p.  162 ;  Mim.  de  Motte- 
vilUy  vol.  iii.  pp.  28iB,  289  j  LeUres  de  Patin^  vol.  L  p.  432,  voL  ii.  p.  517 ; 
JMonteii,  HisL  iu  diveps  EtaU^  vol.  vigi.  p.  176. 

In  England,  the  Long  Parliament  succeeded  to  the  licensing  authority  of 
the  Star-chamber  {Machtone'e  Commentaries^  vol.  iv.  p.  152) ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  literatui^  of  that  tiiuA,  that  for  s^  considBrable  period  the  power 
was  14  reality  In  abeyance.  Both  partiea  attacked  each  other  freely  through 
the  press ;  and  it  is  said,  that  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
imd  the  restoration,  there  were  published  from  30,000  to  50,000  pamphlets. 
Morgan'^  Fhcsnix  jBrUafinictUy  1731, 4to,  pp.  ijo^  5^7 ;  Cltifi^le*9  Cromwdl^ 
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was  between  retrogression  and  progress ;  between  those 
who  clung  to  tradition,  and  those  who  longed  for  innova- 
tion; while,  in  both,  the  contest  assumed  the  external 
form  of  a  war  between  king  and  parliament,  the  king  being 
the  organ  of  the  past,  the  parliament  the  representative 
of  the  present.  And,  not  to  mention  inferior  similarities, 
there  was  one  other  point  of  vast  importance  in  which 
these  two  great  events  coincide.  This  i«,  that  both  of 
them  were  eminently  secular,  and  arose  from  the  desire, 
not  of  propagating  religious  opinions,  but  of  securing  civil 
liberty.  The  temporal  character  of  the  English  rebellion 
I  have  already  noticed,  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
whoever  has  studied  the  evidence  in  its  original  sources. 
In  France,  not  only  do  we  find  the  same  result,  but  we 
can  even  mark  the  stages  of  the  progress.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  the  French  civil  wars  were  caused  by  reli- 
gious disputes,  and  were  carried  on  with  the  fervour  of 
a  crusade.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hostilities 
again  broke  out;  but  though  the  efforts  of  the  government 
were  directed  against  the  Protestants,  this  was  not  because 
they  were  heretics,  but  because  they  were  rebels  :  the  ob- 
ject being,  not  to  punish  an  opinion,  but  to  control  a  fac- 
tion. This  was  the  first  great  stage  in  the  history  of  tole- 
ration ;  and  it  was  accomplished,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  That  generation  passing 
away,  there  arose,  in  the  next  age,  the  wars  of  the  Fronde ; 
and  in  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the 
French  intellect,  the  alteration  was  still  more  remarkable. 
For,  in  the  mean  time,  the  principles  of  the  great  sceptical 
thinkers,  from  Montaigne  to  Descartes,  had  produced  their 
natural  fruit,  and,  becoming  diffused  among  the  educated 
classes,  had  influenced,  as  they  always  will  do,  not  only 
those  by  whom  they  were  received,  but  also  those  by 


vol.  i.  p.  4 ;  Southey^s  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  449.     See  also,  on 
this  1  -  .  ^      .     -  ...,.«., 


P 

Lit.  A»ee.  voL  iv.  pp.  66, 102. 
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'whom  they  were  rejected.  Indeed,  a  mere  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  the  most  eminent  men  have  thrown  doubt 
on  the  popular  opinions  of  an  age,  can  never  fail,  in  some 
degree,  to  disturb  the  convictions  even  of  those  by  whom 
the  doubts  are  ridiculed.^^  In  such  cases,  none  are  en- 
tirely safe  :  the  firmest  belief  is  apt  to  become  slightly 
unsettled  ;  those  who  outwardly  preserve  the  appearance 
of  orthodoxy,  often  unconsciously  waver  ;  they  cannot  en- 
tirely resist  the  influence  of  superior  minds,  nor  can  they 
always  avoid  an  unwelcome  suspicion,  that  when  ability  is 
on  one  side,  and  ignorance  on  the  other,  it  is  barely. pos- 
sible that  the  abiUty  may  be  right,  and  the  ignorance  may 
be  wrong. 

Thus  it  fell  out  in  Prance.  In  that  country,  as  in  every 
other,  when  theological  convictions  diminished,  theologi- 
cal animosities  subsided.  Formerly  religion  had  been  the 
cause  of  war,  and  had  also  been  the  pretext  under  which 
it  was  conducted.  Then  there  came  a  time  when  it 
ceased  to  be  the  cause ;  but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of 
society,  that  it  was  still  found  necessary  to  set  it  up  as 
the  pretext.^^  Finally,  there  came  the  great  days  of  the 
Fronde,  in  which  it  was  neither  cause  nor  pretext  ;^^  and 
in  which  there  was  seen,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  an 
arduous  struggle  by  human  beings  avowedly  for  human 


*•»  Dugald  Stewart  (Philoi.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  357)  says,  "  Nothing 
can  be  more  jaet  than  the  observation  of  Fontenelle,  that  *  the  number  of 
those  who  believe  in  a  system  already  established  in  the  world,  does  not,  in 
the  least,  add  to  its  credibility ;  but  that  the  number  of  those  who  doubt  of 
it,  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  it. ' "  Compare  with  this  Newman  on  Devdop- 
mentj  Lond.  1845,  p.  31 ;  and  the  remark  of  Uylas  in  Berkeley's  Works,  edit. 
1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  151, 152,  first  dialogue. 

^  Compare  Capefigue's  Richdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  293,  with  a  remarkable  pass- 
age in  i/i^.  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  317 ;  where  Rohan  contrasts  the  religious 
wars  he  was  engaged  in  during  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  with  those 
Y&y  different  wars  which  had  been  waged  in  France  a  little  earlier. 

^  ''  L'esprit  religieux  ne  8*6tait  mdl6  en  aucune  mani^re  auz  querellee  de 
la  Fronde."  Gapefigue,  vol.  ii.  p.  434.  Lenet,  who  had  great  influence  with 
what  was  callea  the  party  of  the  princes,  says  that  be  always  avoided  any 
attempt  ^'k  faire  aboutir  notre  parti  k  une  guerre  de  religion."  M^m,  de 
Lenet,  vol.  i.  p.  319.  Even  the  people  said  that  it  was  unimportant  whether 
or  not  a  man  died  a  Protestant ;  but  that  if  he  were  a  partizan  of  Mazarin, 
he  was  sure  to  be  damned  :  **  lis  disoient  qu'^ant  mazarin,  11  &Uoit  qu'il 
filt  damn6."  Lenet,  voL  i.  p.  434. 
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purposes;  a  war  waged  by  men  who  soiight}  not  to  enforce 
their  opinions,  but  to  increase  their  liberty.  And,  a«  if 
to  make  this  change  still  more  striking,  the  most  eminent 
leader  of  the  insurgents  waa  the  Cardinal  de  Ketz  ;  a  maa 
of  vast  ability,  but  whose  contempt  for  his  profession  was 
notoriou8«^^  and  of  whom  a  great  faifttoria^  h^s  said,  "  h.^ 
is  the  first  bishop  in  France  who  carried  on  a  ciyil  wur 
without  making  religion  the  pretenoe/'^^ 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  during  the  seventy  year^ 
which  succeeded  the  accession  pf  Heflry  IV,,  the  French 
intellect  developed  itself  in  a  m^inner  remarkably  similar 
to  that  which  took  place  in  England.  We  have  seen  that> 
in  both  countries,  the  mind,  according  to  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  its  growth,  first  doubted  what  it  had  long  be- 
lieved, and  then  tolerated  what  it  had  long  hated.  That 
this  was  by  no  means  an  accidental  or  capripious  combina^ 
tion,  is  evident,  not  only  from  geD^eral  f^gument^  and  from 
the  analogy  of  the  two  countrie»i,  but  also  from  apother 
circumstance  of  great  intereat.  This  is,  that  the  order  of 
events,  and  as  it  were  their  relative  proportions,  were  the 
9anie,  not  only  in  referenqe  to  th^  ii^orease  of  toleration, 
but  also  in  reference  ig  the  increase  pf  literature  and 
^Gience.  In  both  countries,  the  progress  of  knowledge  borp 
the  same  ratio  to  the  decline  of  ^cplpsiastical  influence, 
although  they  manifested  that  ratio  at  different  periods. 
We  had  begun  to  throw  off  our  superstitions  somewhat 

^  Indeed  he  does  not  conceal  this  even  fai  his  memoirs.  He  says  (MSm, 
vol.  i.  p.  3),  he  had  **  PiLme  peut-dtre  la  moins  eoel^siastique  qui  f&t  dans 
Puniyers."  At  p.  13,  "  le  chagrin  que  ma  profession  ne  laisaoit  pasde  noarrir 
to^Jours  dans  le  fbnds  de  mon  &me.'*  At  p.  21,  *^  je  hi^tesois  ma  profession 
plus  que  jamais."  At  p.  48,  *'  le  clerg6.  qui  donne  toujours  Fezemple  de  la 
servitude,  la  pr6<^oit  aux  autres  sous  le  titro  d'obtf  ssanoe."  See  also  the 
lemark  of  his  great  friend  Joly  {MSnL  de  Jciy^  p.  909,  edit.  Petitot,  1SS6) ; 
and  the  account  given  by  Tallemant  des  R^ux,  who  knew  De  Rets  well,  and 
had  travelled  with  him,  ffitiorUUesy  vol.  vii.  pp.  18-30.  The  same  tenden<7 
is  illustrated,  thoup^h  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  by  a  opQvers^tion  which 
Oharlea  11.,  when  m  exile,  held  with  De  Beti^  and  w]^ioh  is  preeerve4  m 
Clarendon' M  HiM.  of  the  BebeUion,  p.  306,  ^d  is  w^rth  copsultlDg  i^erely  as 
in  instance  of  ^e  purely  sdoulair  view  thftt  De  Beet^  always  took  of  pfiJAtml 
afiairs. 

*»  ^*  Get  homme  arngjulier  est  le  pnoni^r  4vdqn^  em  FiapcQ  qui  ait  Cut 
une  guerra  dvile  sans  avoir  la  religion  pour  pr^t^tff,"  Si^  4flkm  XIV^ 
'  in  (Euvrea  de  Voltaire,  voL  xix.  p.  261« 
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earlier  than  the  French  were  aWa  to  do ;  and  thus,  being 
the  first  in  the  fields  vre  anticipated  that  grdat  people  in 
producing  a  secular  literature.  Whoever  will  take  the 
pains  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  French  and  English 
minds,  will  see  that,  in  all  the  most  important  departments, 
we  were  the  first,  I  do  not  say  in  merit,  but  in  the  order 
of  time.  In  prose,  in  poetry,  and  in  every  branch  of  inte^ 
lectual  excellence,  it  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  we 
were  before  the  French  nearly  a  whole  generation ;  and 
that,  chronologically,  the  same  proportion  was  preseirved 
as  that  between  Bacon  and  Descartes,  Hooker  and  Pa*- 
cal,^  Shakespeare  and  QorneiUe,  Masainger  and  Kacine, 
Ben  Jonson  and  Moli^re,  Ha,rvey  and  Pecquet.  Thi^ae 
eminent  men  were  all  justly  celebrated  in  their  respective 
countries ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  institute 
9,  comparison  between  them^  But  what  we  have  here  to 
observe  is,  that  among  those  wbo  cultivated  the  same  de^ 
partmeut,  the  greatest  Englishmajp,  in  every  instance,  prei- 
ceded  the  greatest  Frenchman  by  many  years.  This  dif- 
ference, running  as  it  doe?  through  all  the  leading  topics 
is  faortoo  regular  te  be  considered  6KM?ideutal.  And  as  few 
]@nglishmen  of  the  present  day  will  be  so  presumptuous  as 
to  suppose  that  we  possess  any  native  and  inherent  supe^- 
riority  over  the  French,  it  is  evident  th»t  there  must  be 
some  marked  peculia^ty  in  which  the  twp  countries  dif- 
fered, wd  which  has  produced  this  difference,  not  in  their 
knowledge,  but  in  the  time  at  which  their  knowledge  ap*- 
peared.  Nor  does  the  discovery  of  this  peculiarity  require 
much  penetration.  For,  n^otwithstonding  that  the  French 
were  more  tardy  than  the  English,  still,  when  the  develop* 
ment  had  fairly  begun,  the  ^tecedents  of  its  success  were 
among  both  people  precisely  the  same.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear,  according  to  the  commonest  principles  of  inductive 
reasoning,  that  tbe  lateness  of  the  development  must  be 
owin^  to  the  lateness  of  the  antecedents     It  is  clear  that 


*M  Hooker  and  Pi^scal  maj  proper^  \>&  pluseed  together,  ^  th^  Wo  most 
8\iblime  theological  writers  eitaer  cpuntry  ha^  prodi\Qe4 ;  for  #9BB4^t  i||9A 
inferior  to  Pasoal  as  Jeremy  Taylor  is  infe^qi:  ^q  ^Qi^K^* 
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the  French  knew  less  because  they  believed  more.^^  It  is 
clear  that  their  progress  was  checked  by  the  prevalence  of 
those  feelings  which  are  fatal  to  all  knowledge,  because, 
looking  on  antiquity  as  the  sole  receptacle  of  wisdom,  they 
degrade  the  present  in  order  that  they  may  exaggerate 
the  past  :  feelings  which  destroy  the  prospects  of  man, 
stifle  his  hopes,  damp  his  curiosity,  chill  his  energies,  im- 
pair his  judgment,  and,  under  pretence  of  bumbling  the 
pride  of  his  reason,  seek  to  throw  him  back  into  that  more 
than  midnight  darkness  from  which  his  reason  alone  has 
enabled  him  to  emerge. 

The  analogy  thus  existing  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, is,  indeed,  very  striking,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
considered  it,  seems  complete  in  all  its  parts.  To  sum  up 
the  similarities  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said,  that  both 
countries  followed  the  same  order  of  development  in  their 
scepticism,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  Uterature,  and  in 
their  toleration.  In  both  countries,  there  broke  out  a  civil 
war  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  object,  and,  in  many 
respects,  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  both,  the  in- 
surgents, at  first  triumphant,  were  afterwards  defeated  ; 
and  the  rebellion  being  put  down,  the  governments  of  the 
two  nations  were  fully  restored  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment :  in  1660  by  Charles  II. ;  in  1661,  by  Louis  XIV.«» 
But  there  the  similarity  stopped.  At  this  point  there  be- 
gan a  marked  divergence  between  the  two  countries  '^ 
which  continued  to  increase  for  more  than  a  century,  until 

^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  they  have  ever  possessed  notices 
this  oonnezion,  which  he  expresses  conyersely,  bat  with  eqoal  truth  :  *'  moins 
on  sait,  moins  on  doute ;  moins  on  a  d^oouvert,  moins  on  yoit  oe  qui  reste  i^ 
d6couYrir.  .  .  .  Quand  les  hommes  sont  ignorans,  il  est  ais^  de  tout  savoir. " 
Disoours  en  Sorb<miu^  in  (Euvres  de  Turgijty  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  70. 

*"  Mazarin,  until  his  death  in  1661,  exercised  complete  authoritj  over 
Louis.  See  Si^cU  de  Louis  XI  Vy  in  (Euvres  de  VoUaire^  vol.  xix.  pp.  318, 
319  ;  and  Lavallie,  Hist,  des  Francais^  vol.  iii.  p.  196  :  so  that,  as  Montglat 
says  (Mim,  vol.  iii*  P*  111)>  "On  doit  appeler  ce  temps-Ik  le  commencement 
du  r^ue  de  Louis  XIV.*'  The  pompous  manner  in  which,  directly  after  the 
death  of  Masarin,  the  king  assumed  the  government,  is  related  by  Brienne, 
who  was  present.  JfSm,  de  Brienne,  vol.  u.  pp.  164-168. 

**  By  this  I  mean,  that  the  divergence  now  first  became  clear  to  every 
observer ;  but  the  origin  of  the  divergence  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period, 
as  we  shadl  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
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it  ended  in  England  by  the  consolidation  of  the  national 
prosperity,  in  France  by  a  revolution  more  sanguinary, 
more  complete,  and  more  destructive,  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  This  difference  between  the  fortunes  of 
such  great  and  civilized  nations  is  so  remarkable,  that  a 
knowledge  of  its  causes  becomes  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  European  history,  and  will  be  found  to  throw 
considerable  Ught  on  other  events  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  Besides  this,  such  an  inquiry,  indepen- 
dently of  its  scientific  interest,  will  have  a  high  practical 
value.  It  will  show,  what  men  seem  only  recently  to  have 
begun  to  understand,  that,  in  politics,  no  certain  principles 
having  yet  been  discovered,  the  first  conditions  of  success  ^ 
are  compromise,  barter,  expediency,  and  concession.  It 
will  show  the  utter  helplessness  even  of  the  ablest  rulers, 
when  they  try  to  meet  new  emergencies  by  old  maxims. 
It  will  show  the  intimate  connexion  between  knowledge 
and  liberty ;  between  an  increasing  civilization  and  an 
advancing  democracy.  It  will  show  that,  for  a  progressive 
nation,  there  is  required  a  progressive  polity ;  that,  within 
certain  limits,  innovation  is  the  sole  ground  of  security ; 
that  no  institution  can  withstand  the  flux  and  movements 
of  society,  unless  it  not  only  repairs  its  structure,  but  also 
widens  its  entrance ;  and  that,  even  in  a  material  point 
of  view,  no  country  can  long  remain  either  prosperous  or 
safe,  in  which  the  people  are  not  gradually  extending  their 
power,  enlarging  their  privileges,  and,  so  to  say,  incorpo- 
rating themselves  with  the  functions  of  the  state. 

The  tranquillity  of  England,  and  her  freedom  from  civil 
war,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  recognition  of  these  great 
tniths  f^^  while  the  neglect  of  them  has  entailed  upon 
other  countries  the  most  woeful  calamities.  On  this  ac- 
count, therefore,  if  on  no  other,  it  becomes  interesting  to 
ascertain  how  it  was  that  the  two  nations  we  have  been 


^*  That  is  to  say,  their  practical  recognition ;  theoretically,  they  are  still 
denied  hy  innumerable  politicians,  who,  nevertheless,  assist  in  carrying  them 
into  effect,  fondly  hoping  that  each  innovation  will  be  the  last,  and  enticing 
men  into  reform  under  the  pretext  that  by  each  change  they  are  returning 
to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  British  constitution. 
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comparing  should,  in  regard  to  these  truths,  have  adopted 
yiews  diametrically  opposite^  although,  in  other  matters, 
their  opinions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  very  similar. 
Or,  to  state  the  question  in  other  words,  we  have  to  inquire 
how  it  was  that'  the  French,  after  pursuing  precisely  the 
same  course  as  the  English,  in  their  knowledge,  in  thdr 
scepticism,  and  in  their  toleration,  should  have  stopped 
short  in  their  poUtics;  how  it  was  that  their  minds,  whidi 
had  effected  such  great  things,  should,  nevertheless,  have 
been  so  unprepared  for  liberty,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  Fronde,  they  not  only  fell  under  the  des- 
potism of  Louis  XIV.,  but  never  even  eared  to  resist  it; 
and,  at  length,  becoming  slaves  in  their  souls  as  well  as 
in  their  bo^es,  they  grew  proud  of  a  condition  which  the 
meanest  Englishman  would  have  spurned  as  an  intolerable 
bondage. 

The  cause  of  this  differenoe  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
existence  of  that  spirit  of  protection  which  is  so  dangerous 
and  yet  so  plausible,  that  it  forms  the  most  serious  oIh 
stacle  with  which  advancing  civilization  has  to  contend. 
This,  which  may  truly  be  called  an  evil  spirit,  has  always 
been  far  stronger  in  France  than  in  England.  Indeed, 
among  the  French,  it  continues,  even  to  ^e  present  day, 
to  produce  the  most  nuschievous  results.  It  is,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  point  out,  intimately  connected  with  that  love 
of  centralization  which  appears  in  the  machinery  of  their 
government,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  literature.  It  is  thi* 
which  induces  them  to  retain  restrictions  by  which  their 
trade  has  long  been  troubled,  and  to  preserve  monopolies 
which,  in  our  country,  a  freer  system  has  effectually  de^ 
stroyed.  It  is  this  which  causes  them  to  interfere  with 
the  natural  relation  between  producers  and  consumers;  to 
force  into  existence  manufactures  which  otherwise  would 
never  arise,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  are  not  re* 
quired  ;  to  disturb  the  ordinary  march  of  industry,  and, 
under  pretence  of  protecting  their  native  labourers,  di- 
minish the  produce  of  labour  by  diverting  it  frcuD  Hkoae 
profitable  channels  intQ  which  its  pwn  instincts  always 
compel  it  to  flow. 
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When  the  protective  principle  is  carried  into  trade, 
these  are  its  inevitable  results.  When  it  is  carried  into 
politics,  there  is  formed  what  is  called  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, in  which  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
or  in  a  few  privileged  classes.  When  it  is  carried  into 
theology,  it  produces  a  powerful  church,  and  a  numerous 
clergy,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  necessary  guardians 
of  religion,  and  every  opposition  to  whom  is  resented  as 
aa  insult  to  the  public  morals.  These  are  the  marks  by 
which  protection  may  be  recognized ;  and,  from  a  very- 
early  period,  they  have  displayed  themselves  in  France 
much  more  clearly  than  in  England.  Without  pretending 
to  discover  their  precise  origin,  I  will,  in  the  next  chapter^ 
endeavour  to  trace  them  back  to  a  time  sufficiently  remote 
to  explain  some  of  the  discrepancies  which^in  this  respect> 
existed  between  the  two  countries. 


NoU  top,  544.  ]>e8carte8  died  in  Sweden  on  a  vint  to  Christina ;  so  that, 
strietly  speaking,  there  is  an  error  in  the  text.  But  this  does  not  affeot 
tlM  arg^ument;  beoause  the  works  of  Descartes,  being  eagerlj  read  in  France, 
and  not  being  prohibited,  we  must  suppose  that  his  person  would  have  been 
safe,  had  he  remained  in  his  own  oouniry.  To  bum  a  heretic  is  a  more 
decisiye  step  than  to  suppress  a  book ;  and  as  the  French  clergy  were  not 
strong  enough  to  effect  the  latter,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  could  have 
aooomplished  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HiSTO&T  OF  THE  PbOTECTIYE  SfULIT,  AND  COMFABISOV  OF  IT  IH  P&AKCB  AlTD 

England. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman 
empire  was  broken  up,  there  followed,  as  is  well  known,  a 
long  period 'of  ignorance  and  of  crime,  in  which  even  the 
ablest  minds  were  immersed  in  the  grossest  superstitions. 
During  these,  which  are  rightly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  the 
clergy  were  supreme  :  they  ruled  the  consciences  of  the 
most  despotic  sovereigns,  and  they  were  respected  as  men 
of  vast  learning,  because  they  alone  were  able  to  read  and 
write ;  because  they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  those  idle 
conceits  of  which  European  science  then  consisted ;  and 
because  they  preserved  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  the 
lives  of  the  fathers,  from  which,  as  it  was  believed,  the 
teachings  of  divine  wisdom  might  easily  be  gathered. 

Such  was  the  degradation  of  the  European  intellect  for 
about  five  hundred  years,  during  which  the  credulity  of  men 
reached  a  height  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ignorance. 
But  at  length  the  human  reason,  that  divine  spark  which 
even  the  most  corrupt  society  is  unable  to  extinguish,  began 
to  display  its  power,  and  disperse  the  mists  by  which  it 
was  surrounded.  Various  circumstances,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  here  to  discuss,  caused  this  dispersion  to  take 
place  at  different  times  in  different  countries.  However, 
speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  occurred  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  that  by  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury there  was  no  nation  now  called  civilized,  upon  whom 
the  light  had  not  begun  to  dawn. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  first,  great  divergence  be- 
tween the  European  nations  took  its  rise.  Before  this  time 
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their  superstition  was  so  great  and  universal,  that  it  would 
avail  little  to  measure  the  degree  of  their  relative  dark- 
ness. Indeed,  so  low  had  they  fallen,  that,  during  the 
earlier  period,  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  in  many 
respects  an  advantage,  as  forming  a  barrier  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  and  as  supplying  the  sole  instance 
of  a  class  that  even  made  an  approach  to  intellectual  pur- 
suits. But,  when  the  great  movement  took  place,  whien 
the  human  reason  began  to  rebel,  the  position  of  the 
clergy  was  suddenly  changed.  They  had  been  friendly 
to  reasoning  as  long  as  the  reasoning  was  on  their  side.^ 
While  they  were  the  only  guardians  of  knowledge,  they 
were  eager  to  promote  its  interests.  Now,  however,  it 
was  falling  from  their  hands:  it  was  becoming  possessed 
by  laymen  :  it  was  growing  dangerous :  it  must  be  re- 
duced to  its  proper  dimensions.  Then  it  was  that  there 
first  became  general  the  inquisitions,  the  imprisonments^ 
the  torturings,  the  burnings,  and  all  the  other  contrivances 
by  which  the  church  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  tide 
that  had  turned  against  her.^  From  that  moment  there 
has  been  an  unceasing  struggle  between  these  two  great 
parties, — the  advocates  of  inquiry,  and  the  advocates  of 

>  **  Toute  influence  qu'on  accordait  It  la  science  ne  pouvait,  dans  lea 
premiers  temps,  qu'dtre  favorable  au  cleig^."  Meyer ^  InttUut,  Judic,  vol.  i. 
p.  498. 

*  Early  in  the  eleventh  centuiy  the  clergy  first  began  systematically  to 
repress  independent  inquiries  by  punishing  men  who  attempted  to  think  for 
themselves.  Compare  Sisfnandiy  Hist,  des  Francis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  146,  146 ; 
Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  vi.  pp.  366,  366 ;  PrescotCs  Hist,  of  Fer- 
dirumd  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  p.  261  note.  Before  this,  such  a  policy,  as  Sis- 
mondi  justly  observes,  was  not  required :  *' Pendant  plnsieurs  si^cles,  l'6glise 
n'avoit  6t6  troubl6e  par  aucune  her^sie ;  Tignorance  4toit  trop  complete,  la 
soumission  trop  servile,  la  foi  trop  aveugle,  pour  que  les  questions  qui 
avoient  si  lonff-temps  ezerc6  la  subtilitd  des  Grecs  fussent  seulement  com- 
prises par  les  LiEitins."  As  knowledge  advanced,  the  opposition  between  in- 
quiry and  belief  became  more  marked :  the  church  redoubled  her  efforts, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  popes  first  formally  called  on  the 
secular  power  to  punish  heretics ;  and  the  earliest  constitution  addressed  ''in- 
quisitoribus  hasreticiB  pravitatis"  is  one  by  Alexander  IV.  Meyer,  Inst,  Jvd. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  654,  b^.  See  also,  on  this  movement,  LlorerUe,  Hist,  de  Vlnqui' 
situm,  voL  i.  p.  126,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  In  1222  a  synod  assembled  at  Oxford 
caused  an  apostate  to  be  burned ;  and  this,  says  Lingard  (Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  148),  ^'is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  capital  punishment  in 
England  on  the  ground  of  religion."  Compare  Wright's  Biog.  Brit,  Lit. 
vol.  ii.  p.  444. 
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beKef ;  a  struggle  which,  howerer  it  may  be  disguised, 
and  under  -whatever  forms  it  may  appear,  is  at  bottom 
always  the  same,  and  represents  the  opposite  interests  of 
reason  and  faith,  of  scepticism  and  creduUty,  of  progress 
and  reaction,  of  those  who  hope  for  the  future,  and  of 
those  who  cling  to  the  past. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  starting-point  of  modem  ci- 
vilization. From  the  moment  that  reason  began,  however 
faintly,  to  assert  its  supremacy,  the  improvement  of  every 
people  has  depended  upoti  their  obedience  to  its  dictates, 
and  upon  the  success  with  which  they  have  reduced  to 
its  standard  the  whole  of  their  actions.  To  understand, 
therefore,  the  original  divergence  of  France  and  England, 
we  must  seek  it  in  the  circumstances  that  took  place  when 
this,  which  may  be  called  the  great  rebellion  of  the  intel- 
lect, was  first  clearly  seen. 

If  now,  with  a  view  to  such  inquiry,  we  examine  the 

(history  of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  just  at  this  period 
there  inning  up  the  feudal  system;  a  vast  scheme  of 
polity,  which,  clumsy  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  supplied 
many  of  the  wants  of  the  rude  people  among  whom  it 
•  arose.*  The  connexion  between  it  and  the  decline  of  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit  is  very  obvious.  For,  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  the  first  great  secular  plan  that  had  been  seen  in 
Europe  since  the  formation  of  the  civil  law:  it  was  the 
first  comprehensive  attempt  which  had  been  made,  during 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  to  organize  society  accord- 
ing to  temporal,  not  according  to  spiritual  circumstances, 
the  basis  of  the  whole  arrangement  being  merely  the  pos- 

■  Sir  F.  PalgraTe  {English  Comm<m'¥feakhj  toL  ii.  p.  ocvi.)  sajs,  "  It  ii 
generaUy  admilSed,  by  tlie  best  authorities,  that  from  about  the  eleventh 
oentuiy  benefices  acquired  the  name  of  fi^  or  feuds;''  and  RobcrtMm 
(Slate  of  Ewropey  note  viii.  in  W&rks^  p.  393)  supposes  that  the  word/nMbsi 
does  not  occur  before  1008.  But  according  to  M.  Guizot  (CivUuation  «i 
Franoe^  toI.  iii.  p.  238),  ^*il  apparalt,  pour  la  premi^  fois,  dans  une  charts 
de  Charles  le  Gros  en  884."  Tins  is  a  question  more  curious  than  important ; 
since  whatever  the  origin  of  the  word  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  thing  did 
not,  and  could  not,  exist  before  the  tenth  century  at  the  ewliest :  inasmuch 
as  the  extreme  disorganization  of  society  rendered  so  <SoerciTe  an  institutioa 
impossible.  M.  Guizot,  in  another  work  {EuaU  but  VHiti.  de  France^  p.  239) 
rightly  says,  "  Au  X*  sidcle  seulement^  les  nmports  et  les  pouvoirs  sociattX 
aoquirent  quelque  fixit^."    See  also  his  CtviiucUum  en  Europe,  p.  90. 
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sessioii'  of  land,  and  the  performance  of  certain  military 
and  f^ecimiary  services.^ 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  step  in  Earopean  ciyiliza- 
tion,  because  it  set  the  first  example  of  a  large  pnblic 
polity  in  which  the  spiritnal  classes  as  such  had  no  recog- 
nized place  f  and  henic;^  there  followed  tibat  struggle  be*  \ 
tween  feudality  and  the  church,  which  has  been  observed 
bj  several  writers,  but  the  origin  of  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked.  What,  however,  we  have  now  to 
notice  is,,  that  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system, 
the.  spirit  of  protection,^  far  from  being  destroyed,  was  pro- 
bably not  even  weakened,  but  only  assumed  a  new  form.  . 
Instead  of  being  spiritual,  it  became  temporal.  Instead  1 
of  men  looking  up  to  the  church,  they  looked  up  to  the 
nobles.  For,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  vast  move- 
ment, or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  the  great  possessors  of  land 
were  now  being  organized  into  an  hereditary  aristocracy.^ 
In  the  tentk  century,  we  find  the  first  surnames  -?  by  the 

*  *'  La  terre  est  tout  dans  ce  systeme Le  svst^e  fdodal  est  comme 

one  religion  d(r  la  teire.*'  Orwines  du  Dr^iiy  in  CSnvres  de  Jfiehdet,  vol.  ii. 
p.  302.  **  he  oaraet^  de  k  fiodalit^,  &itmt  la  pr6domiaanee  de  la  rMiti 
avT  la  penoMuiit^y  de  la  terre  but  rhomme."  Efekbaehy  Btude  du  Droit y 
pvS66. 

'  Aeoevdin^  to^  th€P  soeial  and  polHtcftl  arrangenients  from  the  fourth  to 
the  tenth  century,  the  clergy  were  so  eminently  a  class  apart,  that  they  were 
freed  from  *^  bninlens  of  the  states"  and  were  not  obliged  to  engage  in  mill* 
tary  service*  unless  they  thought  proper  to'  do  so.  8^  Netmdert  Hist,  of  the 
Churchy  vol.  iii.  p.  I9d,  vol.  v.  pp.  133, 140 ;  and  J^etfie^s  Eedenast.  Archit. 
p.  .38S.  Bvrt  nu^r  the  feudal  system,  this  immunity  was  lost ;  and  in  regard 
to  peribrming  servieeff  no  sepanvtioti  of  chuses  was  admitted.  '^Afrer  the 
feudal  polity  became  estabiiBhed,  we  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  Aspen- 
sation  for  ecclesiastical  fiefs."  Hallam*s  Supplemental  NoU»yip,  120;  ana  for 
fbrther  ^roof  of  the  loss  of  the  old  privileges,  compare  Qro9^9  JUlitary 
Ar^tiqyMny  vol.  i  pp.  5,  64 ;  Me^^  Instit.  Judis.  vol.  i.  p.  257 ;  Ihtmef^s 
Mitt,  (^  JSnfflaind,  vol.  iti  pi  462 ;  and  Mahl^s  ObeervcOiom,  vol.  i  pp.  434. 
435 :  lo  that,  as  this  writer  says,  p.  215,  ^*  Ohaque  seigneur  laic  avait  gagne^ 
persomiellement  h  la  revolution  qui  forma  le  gouvemement  ftodal ;  mais  lesr 
^vdques  et  les  abb^,  en  devenant  souvemins  dans  leurs  terres,  perdirent  au 
Gontraire  beaucoup  de  km*  pouvoir  et  de  leur  dignity. '^ 

*  The  great  change  of  turning  life-possessions  of  land  into  here<fitaTy 
poBseoeions,  began  late  in  the  ninth  century,  being  initiated  in  France  by  a 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  877.  See  Allen  qn  the  PrerOfjatim,  p.  210 ; 
Spenee^e  Origin  <^ike  Lome  ofEuropey  pp.  283, 301 ;  Meyety  fnsttts  Jvdiciodree, 
voL  i.  p.  906. 

'  That  surnames'  first  arose  in  the  tenth  century,  is  stated  by  the  most 
competent  authorities.  ^eSiemondiy  Hist,  dee  Fran^ie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  452-455 ; 
Baluim'e  Middle  Agety  vol.  i..p.  138 ;  MonteUy  I/iet.  dee  divers  EtatSy  voL  iii 
VOL.  I.  0  0 
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eleyenth  century  most  of  the  great  offices  bad  become 
hereditary  in  the  leading  families  :®  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  armorial  bearings  were  invented,  as  well  as  other 
heraldic  devices,  which  long  nourished  the  conceit  of  the 
nobles,  and  were  valued  by  their  descendants  as  marks 
of  that  superiority  of  birth,  to  which,  during  many  ages, 
all  other  superiority  was  considered  subordinate.® 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  European  aristocracy, 
in  the  «ense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  used.  With 
the  consolidation  of  its  power,  feudality  was  made,  in  re- 
ference to  the  organization  of  society,  the  successor  of  the 
church  r^^  and  the  nobles,  becoming  hereditary,  gradually 
displaced  in  government,  and  in  the  general  functions  of 
authority,  the  clergy,  among  whom  the  opposite  principle 
of  celibacy  was  now  firmly  established.^  It  is,  therefore, 
evident,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  modem 
protective  spirit  does,  in  a  great  measure,  resolve  itself 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  aristocratic  power ; 

p.  268 ;  Petrie'z  Bcclesiast.  ArckU.  pp.  277, 342.  Koch  {TahUem  d»  RMIm- 
tionsj  vol.  i.  p.  138)  erroneously  says,  ''  c'est  pareillement  aux  croisades  que 
TEurope  doit  I'usage  des  sumoms  de  famille ;  a  double  mistake,  both  as  to 
the  date  aud  the  cause,  since  the  introduction  of  surnames,  being  part  of  a 
large  social  movement,  can  under  no  circumstances  be  ascribed  to  a  single 
event. 

*  On  this  process  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  com- 
pare HaUam's  Supplemmtal  NoUSy  pp.  97,  98;  JMrympWz  HiH.  of  Feudal 
Property^  P-  21 ;  JuimfxOh,  Hist,  du  Droit ^  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

*  As  to  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  which  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  the  twelfth  century,  see  HaiXavC*  Middle  Agee^  voL  i.  pp.  138,  139 ; 
Ltdwwky  Antiquities  of  Irdand,  pp.  231,  232 ;  Originee  dm  Droit ,  in  (Euvres 
de  Michdety  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

»•  Foe,  as  Lerminier  says  {PhUbs.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  17),  '^  la  loi  f(6odale 
n'est  autre  chose  que  la  terre  61ev4e  It  la  souverainet6.^*  On  the  decline  of 
the  church  in  consequence  of  the  increased  feudal  and  secular  spirit,  see 
Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francis,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  voL  iv.  p.  88.  In  our  cottutiy, 
one  fact  may  be  mentioned  illustrative  of  the  earliest  encroachments  of 
laymen :  namely,  that,  before  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  no  instance  in 
England  of  the  great  seal  being  intrusted  "  to  the  keeping  of  a  layman." 
Campbdle  Chancellors,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

"  Celibacy,  on  account  of  its  supposed  ascetic  tendency,  was  advocated, 
and  in  some  countries  was  enforced,  at  an  early  period ;  but  the  first  general 
and  decisive  movement  in  its  favour  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, before  which  time  it  was  a  speculative  doctrine,  constantly  disobeyed. 
See  Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  voL  vi.  pp.  62,  61,  62,  72,  93,  94  note, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  127-131 ;  Mos/ieivi's  Ecdes.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  248,  249 ;  EccUsUnCe 
English  AiUiq.  p.  95. 
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Since  that  power  was  the  exponent,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
cover,  under  which  the  spirit  displayed  itself.  This,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  likewise  connected  with  the  great 
religious  rebellion  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  success 
of  which  mainly  depended  on  the  weakness  of  the  pro- 
tective principle  that  opposed  it.  But,  reserving  this  for 
future  consideration,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  a  few 
of  the  ciitjumstances  which  gave .  the  -aristocracy  more 
power  in  France  than  in  England,  and  thus  accustomed 
the  French  to  a  closer  and  more  constant  obedience,  and 
infused  into  them  a  more  reverential  spirit  than  that  which 
was  usual  in  our  country. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
therefore  while  the  aristocracy  was  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation, England  was  conquered  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  naturally  introduced  the  polity  existing  in 
his  own  country.^^  But,  in  his  hands,  it  underwent  a  mo- 
dification suitable  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  He,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  the  general 
of  a  successful  army  composed  partly  of  mercenaries,^^ 
was  able  to  dispense  with  some  of  those  feudal  usages 
which  were  customary  in  France.  The  great  Norman 
lords,  thrown  as  strangers  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  po- 
pulation, were  glad  to  accept  estates  from  the  crown  on 
almost  any  terms  that  would  guarantee  their  own  security. 
Of  this,  WilUam  naturally  availed  himself.  For,  by  grant- 
ing baronies  on  conditions  favourable  to  the  crown,  he 
prevented  the  barons^*  from  possessing  that  power  which 

"  Where  it  was  particularly  flourishing :  "la  f6oda]it6  fut  organist  en 
Normandie  plus  fortement  et  plus  syst^matiquenient  que  partout  ailleurs  en 
France."  Klimrath^  Travaux  sur  l\Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  Tne  |*  cou- 
tume  de  Normandie"  was,  at  a  much  later  period,  only  to  be  found  in  the 
old  **  grand  coutumier."  Klimrath,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.  On  the  peculiar  tenacity 
with  which  the  Normans  clung  to  it,  see  Lettres  d^Agv^saeau,  vol.  ii  pp.  225, 
226 :  '*  acooutum6s  k  respecter  leur  coutume  comme  T^vangile." 

*■  MilWs  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  387 ;  Turner's  Hist.  ofEnaland,  vol.  ii, 
p.  390,  vol.  iv.  p.  76.  Mercenary  troops  were  also  employed  by  his  imme- 
diate successors.  Groses  Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p  b6. 

>*  On  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  word  'baron,'  compare 
Klimrath,  Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  with  Meyer,  Instit,  Judiciaires,  vol.  i. 
p.  105.  But  M.  Guizot  says,  what  seems  most  likely,  *'  il  est  probable  que  ce 
nom  fut  oommun  originairement  It  tous  les  vassaux  immMiats  de  la  cou- 
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they  exercised  ift  France,  aod  which,  but  £6r  this;  th^ 
would  have  exercised  in  England.  The  result  was,  that 
the  most  powerful  of  our  nobles  became  amenable  to  the 
law,,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  authority  of  the  king.^^  In- 
deed, to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  Wilham, 
shortly  before  his  death,,  obliged  all  the  hadowners  to 
render  their  fealty  to  him ;  thus  entirely  negtecsting  that 
peculiarity  of  feudaliscn,  aecor ding  to  which  enek  vassal 
was  separately  dependent  on  his  own  lord.^ 

But  in  France,,  the  course  of  affiairs  waa  very  di£Per^t 
/  In  that  country,  the  great  noUes  held  their  kads;,  not  so 
much  by  grant,  as  by  prescription.^^  A  chw^aeter  of  an- 
tiquity was  thus  thrown  over  theiar  rights ;  which,  when 
added  to  the  weakness  of  the  crown,,  enabled  them  to  ex- 
ercise on  their  own  estates  all  the  functions  of  independent 
sovereigns.^®  Even  when  they  received  their  first  great 
cheek,  under  Philip  Augustus,^®  they,  in  his  icigni  and  in* 
deed  long  after,  wield^  a  power  quite  unknown  ia  Eng- 
land. Thus,  to  give  only  two  instjances :  the  right  of 
coining  mono}',  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  an 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  was  never  allowed  in  E^nglaikly 
even  to  the  greatest  noblesu^'    But  ia  Firance  ib  was  ex- 

roDDe.  li^  au  roiper  servitium  miliiare^  par  le  aervioe  <ie  che^alier.'^  Etaaiij 
p.  265. 

>■  MeyeTy  Intiie.  Judic.  vol  L  pi  S4S;  Titmeffi^ BUC  ofJSMandyrok.vL 

f.  220.  The  same  policY  of  reducing  the  iioblea  was  foliowm  up  by  Htmx 
[.,  who  destroyed  the  baronial  casdes.  Turner ,  vol.  iv.  p.  223.  Compare 
Lwigard,  toL  i.  pp.  315,  371. 

M  <'  Deinde  ooepit  homagia  hominum  totius  An^^isa^et  junxDeBtuni  fide- 
litatis.  cujuscumque  esseut  ^di  vel  tenementi."  Matthcei  Westmonast.  Florei 
HUtoriarumy  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

*'  See  some  gooa  remarks  on  ibis  difference  between  the  French  snd 
En^ish  nobles,  in  HaUanCt  Middle  Agm^  vol.  ii.  pp.  99, 100;  Mably  (Obter- 
vatwm,  vol.  i.  p.  60)  says :  *'  en  effet,  on  n^gligea,  aur  la  fiu  de  la  premi^ 
race,  de  conserver  les  titrea  primordiauz  de  see  possescdona."  ▲■  to  tlie  old 
customary  French  law  of  preiicriptiou,  see  Qiraid^  PrSei§  de  VAiwita^  Droil^ 
pp.  79,  80. 

1*  I/aMv,  ObservaiioM  aur  mist,  de  France,  vol.  i.  pp*  70)162, 17a 

>*  On  the  policy  of  PhUip  Au^stns  iu  regard  to  the  noUes,  see  Mt^ift 
Obaervati<m»,  vol  i.  p.  246  ;  tenmnier^  Pkiloe.  du  Droit^  vol.  i.  p.  266 ;  Bt^ 
lainvUlierSy  Hist  de  VAneien  Qimvemementy  vol.  iiL  pp.  147-  IfiO ;  QtMot^ 
Cimlisaiion  en  France^  vol.  iv.  pp.  134,  135 ;  Courean,  Hiet.  dee  Peuplet  Bri- 
tons^ Paris,  1846,  voL  ii.  p.  360. 

*  ''  No  subjects  ever  enjoyed  the  right  of  coining  siWer  in  Eligland  wiA- 
out  the  royal  stamp  and  wperittteDdeiioe;  a  iemarhi5iie  pnoetfirf  t£e  resmdnt 
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erciaed  bj  many  persons  independently  of  tke  crown,  and 
was  not  abrogated  until  the  sixteenth  century.^  A  similar 
remark  holds  good  of  what  was  called  the  right  of  ]ffwate 
war  ;  by  virtue  of  which;  the  nobles  were  allowed  to  at- 
tack each  other,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  counitry  with 
the  proBeccition  of  their  private  feuds.  In  England,  the 
jcnistocracy  were  never  Btixmg  enough  to  have  this  admit* 
ted  as  a  right,^  thouf^  they  too  ofi)en  exercised  it  as  a 
practice.  But  in  France  it  became  a  part  of  the  esta<- 
blished  law ;  it  was  incorporated  into  the  text-books  of 
feudalism,  and  it  is  distinctly  recc^ized  by  Louis  IX  and 
Philip  the  Fair, — two  kings  of  ccnisiderable  energy,  who 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  eurtail  the  enormous 
eiithority  of  the  nobdes;^ 

Out  of  this  difference  between  the  aristocratic  power 
of  France  and  England,  there  followed  many  consequences 
of  great  importance.  In  our  country  the  nobles,  being 
too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  crown,  were  compeHed,  in 
Belf-defence,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  people.^  About 
a  hundred  years  after  the  Conqnet^t,  the  Normans  and 
Saxons  amalgamated;  and  both  parties  united  against 
the  king,  in  order  to  uphold  their  common  rights.^  The 
Magna  Charta,  which  Jotbn  was  forced  to  yields  contained 

in  which  tiie  feudal  aiSstocnxy  -wbs  alwajs  hdld  m  Hb&a  country."  Hallam's 
Middle  Ages,  toI.  i.  p.  154. 

n  Br<m§ham:»  Folit.  Philog.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  446.  Ia  addition  to  the  eri- 
denoe  there  given  on  the  right  of  coius^e^  see  Mally^s  Observatioua,  voL  i. 
p.  424,  vol.  ii.  pp.  296,  297  ;  and  'Tumer*s  JVormandj/p  voL  iL  p.  261. 

«  Hailam's  Supplemental  Notee^  pf>.  304^  3d& 

^  ^*  Saint-Louis  pensaora  le  droit  de  'giierpe.  .  .  •  Philippe  le  Bd,  ^ 
youlut  ]*aboUr,  timt  jkar  ie  r^tahlir.''  Mfmuoeier^  Monarchie  Francaiee,  vol.  i. 
pp.  127,  202 :  see  also  pjp.  434,  43j5,  and  vol  ii.  pp.  435,  436.  Jdably  (fib^ 
servtUionSy  vol.  ii.  p.  338)  mentions  *-'  lettres-pieutes  de  PhiL^ppe-de-Yalois 
du  8  f6yrier  1330,  pour  permettre  dans  le  duch^  d'Aquitaine  les  guerres 

Sriv6e8,"  Ac. ;  and  he  adds,  ''  le  Jl  Avril  1353  le  voi  Jean  reuouvelie  I'or- 
onnance  de  S.  Louis,  nomm^  la  quarantaine  du  roi^  touchant  les  guetres 
jpriv6es." 

■*  Sir  Francis  Pa^grave^o  hie  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Common- 
wenUh^  vol.  i.  pp.  51-55)  haa  attempted  to  estimate  the  lesulwS  produced  hj 
the  Norman  Conquest;  but  ihe  omite  to  notice  this,  which  was  the  moat 
important  consequence  of  all. 

»  On  this  political  vnion  between  Norman  barons  aad  Saxon  dtizens,  of 
wJaifflh  the  fimt  cImt  iadioatifla  u^i^iki^  •ead  «f  ihe  itwttf oh  ^ttntaiy^  compais 
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concessions  to  the  aristocracy  ;  but  its  most  important 
stipulations  were  those  in  favour  of  "  all  classes  of  free- 
men."^ Within  half  a  century,  fresh  contests  broke  out ; 
the  barons  were  again  associated  with  the  people,  and 
again  there  followed  the  same  results, — the  extension  of 
popular  privileges,  being  each  time,  the  condition  and  the 
consequence  of  this  singular  alliance.  In  the  same  way» 
when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  raised  a  rebellion  against 
Henry  III.,  he  found  his  own  party  too  weak  to  make  head 
against  the  crown.  He,  therefore,  applied  to  the  people  :^ 
and  it  is  to  him  that  our  House  of  Commons  owes  its  ori* 
gin ;  since  he,  in  1264,  set  the  first  example  of  issuing 
writs  to  cities  and  boroughs  ;  thus  calling  upon  citizens 
and  burgesses  to  take  their  place  in  what  had  hitherto 
been  a  parhament  composed  entirely  of  priests  and  no- 
bles.2s 

CampbdTs  Chaneellari,  yoL  L  p.  113,  with  Brouffham^s  Pdit,  PhUot,  voL  i. 
p.  339,  vol-  iii-  p.  222. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  races,  we  have 
three  distinct  kinds  of  evidence : 

Ist.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  new  language  began  to  be 
formed  by  blending  Norman  with  Saxon  ;  and  English  literature,  propeily 
so  called,  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Com- 
pare Maddens  Preface  to  Layamon^  1847,  vol.  i*  pp.  xx.  zxi.,  with  Turner's 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  viii.  pp.  214,  217,  436,  437. 

2d,  We  have  the  specific  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  reisn  of  Henry  IL, 
that  '*sic  permixtss  sunt  nationes  ut  vix  discemi  possit  hodie,  de  uberia 
loquor,  auis  Anglicus,  quis  Normannus  sit  genere."  Note  in  HallamU  Middle 
Ages^  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

3d,  Before  the  thirteenth  century  had  passed  away,  the  difference  of 
dress,  which  in  that  state  of  society  would  survive  many  other  differencea, 
was  no  longer  observed,  and  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Norman  and 
Saxon  attire  had  disappeared.  See  Struts s  View  of  the  Dress  and  Habits  of 
the  People  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  edit.  Planch^,  1842,  4to. 

»  '<  An  equal  distribution  of  civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen  forms 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  charter."  HaJllam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
This  is  very  finely  noticed  in  one  of  Lord  Chatham's  gr^t  speeches.  ParL 
Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  662. 

^  Compare  Meyer^  Instit.  Jtidie.  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  with  Lingard*s  Englandy 
vol.  ii.  p.  127,  KniScymers  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  p.  92. 

»  ^^  He  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  founder  of  a  representative  system  of 
government  in  this  country.^  Campbdl^s  Chief-Justioes,  voLi.  p.  61.  Some 
writers  (see,  for  instance,  Ikdrymples  Hist,  of  Feudal  Property ,  p.  332)  sup- 
pose that  burgesses  were  summoned  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  but 
this  assertion  is  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  is  in  itself  impro- 
bable ;  because  at  «ito  earlier  period  the  citizens,  though  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  power,  were  hardly  important  enough  to  warrant  such  a  step  being 
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The  English  aristocracy  being  thus  forced,  by  their  own 
weakness,  to  rely  on  the  people,^  it  naturally  followed, 
that  the  people  imbibed  that  tone  of  independence,  and 
that  lofty  bearing,  of  which  our  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions are  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  cause.  It  is  to 
this,  and  not  to  any  femciful  peculiarity  of  race^  that  we 
owe  the  sturdy  and  enterprising  spirit  for  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  this^  island  have  long  been  remarkable.  It  is 
this  which  has  enabled  us  to  baffle  all  the  arts  of  oppres- 
sion, and  to  maintain  for  centuries  liberties  which  no  other 
nation  has  ever  possessed.  And  it  is  this  which  has  fos- 
tered and  upheld  those  great  municipal  privileges,  which, 
whatever  be  their  &ults>  have,  at  least,  the  invaluable 
merit  of  accustoming  free  men  to  the  exercise  of  power, 
giving  to  citizens  the  management  of  their  own  city,  and 
perpetuating  the  idea  of  independence,  by  preserving  it 
in  a  living  type,  and  by  enlisting  in  its  suppoi't  the  in^ 
terests  and  affections  of  individual  men*. 

But  the  habits  of  self-government  which,  under  these 
circumstances,  were  cultivated  in  England,  were^  under 
opposite  circumstances,  neglected  in  France.  The  great 
French  lords  being  too  powerful  to  need  the  people,  were 

taken.  The  best  fttttfaorities  are  now  agreed  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  period  mentioned  in  the  text.  See  Hallam's  SuppUment, 
-^ote»,  pp.  335-339;  Spmce' 9  Origin  oftheLavn  of  Eurojpty  p.  612;  Camp- 
hdVs  CfvanedhrSy  vol.  L  p.  155  ;  Lingard-9  EngUmd^  toL  li.  p.  138  ;  GtUsot^z 
EsmiSy  p.  319.  The  notion  of  tracing  this  to  the  wittenagemot,  iaas  absurd 
as  finding  the  origin  of  juries  in  the  system  of  compurgators  ;  both  of  which 
were  favourite  errors  in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  In  r^ard  to  the  witteuagemot,  this  idea  stiU  lingers  amonff  anti- 
quaries ;  but,  in  regard  to  compurgators,  even  they  have  abandoned  their 
old  ground,  and  it  is  now  weU  understood  that  trial  by  juiy  did  not  exist 
till  long  after  the  Conquest.  Compare  Palgrave't  Enfflish  Commonipecdtk, 
part  i.  pp.  243  seq. ,  with  Metfer^  Instit,  Judie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152- 173.  There  are 
few  things  in  our  history  so  irrational  as  the  admiration  expressed  by  a 
certain  class  of  writers  for  the  institutions  of  our  barbarous  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. 

^  Montlosier,  with  the  fine  spirit  of  a  Ftenob  noble,  taunts  the  Bnglish 
aristocracy  with  this :  *'  £n  France  la  noblesse,  attaquee  sans  cesse,  s'est 
d^fendue  sans  cesse.  EUe  a  subi  Toppression ;  elle  ne  Ta  point  accept^. 
£u  Angleterre,  elle  a  couru  dte  la  premiere  commotion,  se  refugier  dans  les 
rangs  des  bourgeois,  et  sous  leur  protection.  Elle  a  abdiqu^  ainsi  son  exist->- 
ence."  Montlosier,  Manarchie  Franfaue^  vol.  iii  p.  162.  Compare  an  in-> 
struotive  passage  in  Be  Stael,  Cansid.  sur  la  BSvdyiUm^  vol.  L  p.  421. 
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unwilling  to  seek  their  alliance.^  The  result  waa,  that, 
amid  a  great  yariety  of  forum  and  nam^,  society  was,  in 
reality,  only  divided  into  two  classes — the  upper  and  the 
lower,  the  protectors  and  the  protected.  And,  looking  at 
the  ferocity  of  the  prevailing  manners,  it  is  not  too  mud 
to  aay,  that  in  France,  under  the  feudal  system,  ererj 
man  was  either  a  tjrrant  or  a  slav«.  Indeed,  in  most  in* 
atances,  the  two  characters  were  combined  in  the  same 
pm^on.  For,  the  practice  of  subinfeudation,  which  in  our 
country  was  actively  checked,  became  in  France  almoBt 
univensaL^^  By  thia,  the  great  lords  having  granted  lands 
on  condition  of  fealty  aad  other  iS^rkes  to  certain  persofia, 
these  last  subgranted  them ;  that  is,  made  them  over  on 
similar  conditions  to  other  persons,  who  bad  likewise  the 
power  of  bestowing  them  on  a  fourth  party*  axid  so  on  in 
an  endless  aeries  ;^  thus  forming  a  long  chain  of  depend- 
^nce,  and,  as  it  wene,  organizing  submission  into  a  syatem.^ 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  such  arrangements  were 
so  unsuited  to  the  general  state  of  affairs,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  were  ever  carried  cm  to  any  extent  ^  and,  at 
all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
they  were  finally  istopped  by  the  statute  ^own  to  lawy^is 
as  Quia  emptores.^ 

Thus  early  was  there  a  great  socjal  divergence  be- 
tween France  and  England.  The  consequences  of  this 
were  still  more  o1:)vious  when,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  feudal  system  rapidly  decayed  in  both  countries.  For 
in  England,  the  principle  of  protection  being  feeble^  men 
were  in  some  degree  accustomed  to  self-government ;  and 
they  were  able  to  hold  fast  by  those  great  institutions 

*  See  some  g^d  nemarks  in  IMiy^  OUerffatiom  miri'ffitt.  4^  IVmi^te, 
vol.  iii.  pp  114,  lift. 

•>  HakamU  Middle  A^,  ▼(^«  i.  p.  111. 

**  ^'Originally  there  was  no  limit  to  subinfeudation."  .flrptiftawi'f 
PoLU.  Pkiica,  voL  t.  p.  279. 

"  A  UviBg  i'rench  historian  boasts  thai,  In  bis  owa  <^uiii«7,  '^  taate  la 
Boci6t6  fi^odale  formait  ainsi  une  6clielle  dedaenttdJe  et  4a  fatrooafa.*'  Af- 
Mognac^  ESveltaio»  Franeam,  tqL  i.  p.  459. 

'^  This  is  16  £dw«  i. «.  1 ;  respecting  which,  see  ^fawtwCwrV  Cmmmti. 
Yol.  ii.  p.  91,  Tol.  iT.  jp.  425  ;  Reeve's  But,  oj  JShigliik  La/w^  ««iL  ii.  p.  ftSS ; 
Dalrymple'€  Mist,  of  Fenidul  Pr^peri^,  pp.  102,  S43,  940. 
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which  would  hare  been  ill  ada{)ted  to  the  more  obedient 
habits  of  the  French  people.  Our  municipal  privileges, 
the  rights  of  our  yeomanry,  and  the  security  of  our  cbpy- 
holders^  were,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiies,  the  three  most  important  guarantees  for  the  liberties 
of  England.^  In  France  such  guarantees  were  impos- 
sible. The  real  division  being  between  those  who  were 
noble,  and  those  who  were  not  noble,  no  room  w:as  kffb  for 
the  'establishment  of  interveDing  classes;  bat  all  were  com* 
peUed  to  fall  into  one  of  these  two  great  ranks.^  The 
French  have  never  had  any  thing  answering  to  our  yeo- 
manry; nor  were  copyholders  reoognieed  by  their  laws. 
And,  although  they  attempted  to  introduce  into  their 
country  municipal  institntions,  all  such  efforts  were  fiitile; 
for«  while  they  copied  ike  formfi  of  liberty,  they  lacked 

**  Hbe  hisiorf  of  the  decay  ef  that  onee  nort  ifnportsnt  class,  the  Eng- 
tiflh  jeomanry.  if  an  iBterastiMg  md^ect,  and  one  for  whioli  I  have  eoUeeoed 
considerable  materials;  at  present,  I  wiU  only  say,  that  its  decline  wae  first 
distinctly  perceptible  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
oonsummated  by  the  rabidly -JKcreasittg  power  oC  the  oonmeroial  and  maim- 
&cturii]|g  claBses  early  in  the  eigfateenUi  century.  After  L;sing  their  influ- 
ence, their  numbers  naturally  diminished,  and  they  made  way  for  other 
budiet  of  men,  whose  habits  of  mind  were  less  prejudiced,  and  therefore 
better  suited  to  that  new  state  which  society  assumed  in  the  last  i^pBu  I 
mention  this,  because  some  wricers  regret  the  almost  total  destruction 
«f  the  yeoman  freeholders;  oteriooktng  the  fact,  that  they  are  di8B]>pear- 
ing,  not  in  coDeequeuce  of  any  violent  revolution  or  stretch  of  arfoiteuy 
power,  but  flimply  oy  the  general  march  of  affairs ;  society  doing  away  with 
what  it  no  longer  requires.  Compare  Kail's  Social  Condition  of  the  People^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  43, 602,  wi4£  a  letter  feom  Wordsworth  in  Bui^urj/'s  GorrMpomd. 
iof  Harmirry  p.  440 ;  a  note  in  MiU'»  Polit.  Econ.  vol.  i.  pp.  31 !«  312;  an- 
other in  Nichols's  Lit,  Ancc.  vol.  v.  p.  33S8 ;  and  Sindair's  Correspond,  vol.  i. 

**  This  is  stated  as  an  admitted  fact  by  Frendi  wri<tera  living  in  di£6ereat 
periods  and  holdii^  different  opinions;  but  all  a^preed  as  to  there  being 
only  two  divisions :  **  comrae  en  France  on  est  toujours  ou  noble,  ou  rotu- 
lier,  et  qu'il  nVa  pas  de  milieu  **  Afhn.  de  RiitatUj  p.  7.  ''La  giuade  dis- 
tinction des  nobles  et  das  roturiers."  Giraudy  PrScis  de  VAncien  Droits  p.  10. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  Coutumes,  the  nobles  and  roturiers  attained  their 
majority  at  different  ages.  KUmratk^  Hid,  du  Dwii,  vol.  ii.  p.  249  (errone- 
ously etated  ui  jSt»ry*s  ConfUct  of  Laws,  pp.  5i>,  7d,  114).  See  funher  re- 
speeciag  this  capital  distinction,  M^m  de  Dttplessis  Mamagfj  voL  iL  p.  230 
C^Agr^uble  k  la  noblesse  et  au  peuple") ;  Wumw  de  Turgot^  vol.  viii.  ^^  222, 
232,  237;  Bunburif's  Corretptrnd,  s/ Hanrner^  p.  266;  Makly,  Obeerpotians^ 
yroL  iu.  p.  263 ;  and  Mereier  mr  Ro^usseau,  vol.  i.  p.  d8 :  '*  Ou  koftt  nMurier, 
vilain«  homme  de  nfemt,  eanaiUe*  dte  qu'en  ste  s'appellflit  plus  jnanqnia, 
baron,  comte,  chevalier,  etc." 
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that  bold  and  sturdy  spirit  by  which  alone  liberty  can  be 
secured.  They  had,  indeed,  its  image  and  superscription; 
but  they  wanted  the  sacred  fire  that  warms  the  image 
into  life.  Every  thing  else  they  possessed.  The  show 
and  appliances  of  freedom  were  there.  Charters  were 
granted  to  thrir  towns,  and  privileges  conceded  to  tiieir 
magistrates.  All,  however,  was  useless.  For  it  is  not  by 
the  wax  and  parchment  of  lawyers  that  the  independence 
of  men  can  be  preserved.  Such  things  are  the  mere  ex- 
ternals; they  set  off  liberty  to  adv£mtage;  they  are  as  its 
dress  and  paraphernalia,  its  holiday-suit  in  times  of  peace 
and  quiet.  But,  when  the  evil  days  set  in,  when  the  in- 
vasions of  despotism  have  begun,  liberty  will  be  retained, 
not  by  those  who  can  show  the  oldest  deeds  and  the 
largest  charters,  but  by  those  who  have  been  most  inured 
to  habits  of  independence,  most  accustomed  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves,  and  most  regardless  of  that  insidious 
protection  which  the  upper  classes  have  always  been  so 
ready  to  bestow,  that,  in  many  countries,  they  have  now 
left  nothing  worth  the  trouble  to  protect. 

And  so  it  was  in  France.  The  towns,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, fell  at  the  first  shock ;  and  the  citizens  lost  those 
municipal  privileges  which,  not  being  grafted  on  the  na- 
tional character,  it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve.  In 
the  same  way,  in  our  country,  power  naturally,  and  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  democratic  movement,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Commons;  whose  authority  has 
ever  since,  notwithstanding  occasional  checks,  continued 
to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  more  aristocratic  parts 
of  the  legislature.  The  only  institution  answering  to  this 
in  France  was  the  States-General ;  which,  however,  had 
80  little  influence,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  natiye  historians^ 
it  was  hardly  to  be  called  an  institution  at  all.^^     Indeed, 

"  *^  Les  6tat8-g6D6raux  sont  port^e  dans  la  liste  de  nos  institations.    Je 
ne  sais  cependaut  sHl  est  permis  ae  donner  ce  nom  k  des  rasaembleinens  a 


irr^uliers."  MonUosier,  Momarchie  Fran^isey  vol  i.  p..  266.  "  £n  France, 
les  6tats-g6n6raux,  au  moment  mdme  de  leur  plus  grand  ^lat,  c'est  1^  dire 
dans  le  cours  du  xiv*  si^cle,  n'ont  gu^re  6t6  que  des  accidents*  un  poavoir 
national  et  souvent  invoqud,  mais  non  un  ^tablissement'  constltutionnel.** 
Ouizot,  £tMt$y  p.  253.  See  also  MMif,  ObservcUumSy  Yol.  iii.  p.  147;  and 
Sivmondiy  Hut,  des  Francis,  vol.  xiv.  p.  642. 
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the  French  were,  by  this  time,  so  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  protection,  and  to  the  subordination  which  that  idea 
involves,  that  they  were  Uttle  incUned  to  uphold  an  esta- 
blishment which,  in  their  constitution,  was  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  popular  element.  The  result  was,  that, 
by  the  fourteenth  century,  the  liberties  of  Englishmen 
were  secured  ;^  and,  since  then,  their  only  concern  has 
been  to  increase  what  they  have  already  obtained.  But, 
in  that  same  century,  in  France,  the  protective  spirit  as- 
sumed a  new  form  ;  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  succeeded  by  the  power  of  the  crown ; 
and  there  began  that  tendency  to  centralization  which, 
having  been  pushed  still  fiirther,  first  under  Louis  XIV., 
and  ^terwards  under  Napoleon,  has  become  the  bane  of 
the  French  people.^^  For,  by  it  the  feudal  ideas  of  supe- 
riority and  submission  have  long  survived  that  barbarous 
age  to  which  alone  they  were  suited.  Indeed,  by  their 
transmigration,  they  seem  to  have  gained  fresh  strength. 
In  France,  every  thing  is  referred  to  one  common  centre, 
in  which  all  civil  functions  are  absorbed.  All  improve- 
ments of  any  importance,  all  schemes  for  bettering  even 
the  material  condition  of  the  people,  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  government ;  the  local  authorities  not  being 
considered  equal  to  such  arduous  tasks.  In  order  that 
inferior  magistrates  may  not  abuse  their  power,  no  power 
is  conferred  upon  them.  The  exercise  of  independent 
jurisdiction  is  almost  unknown.     Every  thing  that  is  done 

""  This  is  frankly  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  candid  and  enlightened 
of  all  the  foreign  writers  on  our  history,  Guizot,  Essats,  p.  297:  **  En  1307, 
les  droits  qui  devaient  enfanter  en  Angleterre  un  gouvemement  libre  6taient 
d6finitivemeut  reconnus. " 

■•  See  an  account  of  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Pair,  in  Mahly^  Ohserva- 
HoTUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  25-44 ;  iu  BoulainvillierSj  Ancien  Oouvemement,  vol.  i.  pp. 
292,  314,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37,  38 ;  and  in  Ouizot,  Cimlisation  en  France^  vol.  iv. 
pp.  170-192.  M.  Guizot  says,  perhaps  too  strongly,  that  his  reign  was  '*  la 
in6tamorpho8e  de  la  royauti  en  despotisme."  On  the  connexion  of  this  with 
the  centralizing  movement,  see  TocqtteviUe^s  Dhnocratie,  vol.  i.  p.  307:  **  Le 
goiit  de  la  centralisation  et  la  manie  r6glementaire  remontent,  en  France,  It 
r^poque  oh  les  l^stes  soiit  entr6s  dans  le  gouvemement ;  ce  qui  nous  re- 
porte  au  temps  de  Philippe  le  Bel."  Tennemann  also  notices,  that  in  his 
reign  the  *'  Rechtstheorie"  began  to  exercise  influence ;  but  this  learned 
writer  takes  a  purely  metaphysical  view,  and  has  therefore  misunderstood 
the  more  genend  social  tendency.  Oesck,  der  Philos.  vol.  viii.  p.  823. 
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must  be  done  at  head-quaTtera.^  The  government  is  h^ 
lieved  to  see  every  thing,  know  every  thing,  and  provide 
for  every  thing.  To  enforce  this  monstrous  monopoly, 
there  has  been  contrived  a  machinery  wdl  worthy  of  the 
design.  Thje  entire  country  is  covered  by  an  immeose 
array  of  officials;*^  who,  in  the  regularity  of  their  hiei^ 
archy,  and  in  the  order  of  their  descending  series,  form 
an  admirable  emblem  of  that  feudal  princifde,  -which,  oea0^ 
ing  to  be  territorial,  has  now  become  personal.  In  fact, 
the  whole  business  of  tiie  state  is  conducted  on  the  sap* 
position,  that  no  man  either  knows  his  own  intereat,  at  n 
fit  to  take  care  of  himself.  So  paternal  are  the  feelings 
of  government,  so  eager  for  the  wel&re  of  its  tsuhjects, 
that  it  has  drawn  within  its  jurisdicttoii  the  most  rare,  as 
well  SUB  the  most  ordinarv,  actions  of  life.  In  order  tiiait 
the  French  may  not  fl&ake  imprudent  wilis,  ft  has  limited 
the  right  of  bequest ;  and,  for  fear  that  they  shoald  be- 
qneath  their  property  wrongly,  it  prevents  them  from 
bequeathing  the  grenter  part  of  it  2X  all.     In  order  that 

^  As  several  writens  on  law  notioe  this  sf  sfasm  with  a  Wnient  egno  {On- 
ointB  du  Droit  Franfais,  m  CEuvres  de  Mickdet,  vol.  ii.  p.  321 ;  and  Etek- 
(nch^  Etude  du  DroUy  p.  129:  *'  le  sjet^rae  ^nergique  de  la  centralisation"), 
it  maj  be  well  to  state  how  it  actvallj  works. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  writing  twenty  years  ago,  says :  "  Not  only  cannoi  %  ocun- 
nuue  determine  its  own  expenses  without  the  consent  of  the  minister  or 
one  of  his  deputed  AiuotionariM,  it  camot  einem  erect  a  building,  the  oost 
of  which  shall  have  been  sanctioned,  without  the  plan  being  adopted  by  a 
board  of  public  works  attached  to  the  central  authority,  and  having  the  su- 
pervision and  directiaii  of  every  public  building  throu^out  the  kiBgdan." 
BidwerU  Monarchy  of  the  MiddU  CUmes^  1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

M-  Tooqueville,  wntii^  in  the  f^resent  year  (18d6),  saya,  ^'  Sons  l*8ncten 
r%ime9  oonvmede  nesjotirs,  il  ii'y  avait  viUe,  beuig.  Tillage,  ai  si  |ietift  ha- 
meau  ea  f  mnoe,  fa6pital«  fitbrique,  ooavent  ni  ooU^ga,  eui  pftt  avoir  mae 
volenti  ind6pendante  dans  ses  affaires  particuli^res,  ni  adminiatner  k  oa  wo- 
loot6  ses  propres  biens.  Alors,  comme  atuourd'kui,  radministcatMii  tenalt 
done  totts  les  Fiaiifais  en  tutelk,  «t  si  PiBsoleace  du  mot  ne  s'toit  fma 
encore  proddite,  ou  avait  du  noias  d4j^  ia  chose.'"  JTocj^iMMi^  /  Aneten 
B^ime,  1866,  pp.  79,  80. 

*^  The  number  of  civil  functioDaries  in  Fraaea,  who  am  ffldd  hf  the 
government  to  troulile  4he  people,  passes  all  belftsf,  being  i^stimatiwi,  at  dU- 
ferent  periods  during  the  present  oentwy,  at  tram  138,000  to  upwards  of 
800,000.  TooqueviUe,  de  U  DemjoosUie^  vol.  L  p.  220;  Alimm*M  Eurnfe^  voL 
xiv.  pp.  1 27, 140;  Kay'9  GtMdkum  of  the  Ftojpie,  vol.  i  p  272;  Laing'm  ibfts^ 
2d  series,  p  186.  Mr.  Laing,  writing  in  1860,  aays :  *^  In  Pranoe,  at  the 
expulsion  of  Louis-Philippe,  the  civil  fuofltionaiMB  wcsa  istated  la  amnimt 
to  807,030  individuals." 
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society  may  Jbe  protected  by  its  police,  it  has  directed  that 
no  one  shall  travel  without  a  passport.  And  when  men 
are  actually  travelling,  they  are  met  at  every  turn  by  the 
same  iuterfering  spirit,  which,  under  pretence  of  protecting 
their  persons,  dhtackles  their  liberty.  Into  another  matter, 
&r  more  serious,  the  French  have  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Such  is  their  anxiety  to  protect  society  against 
criminals,  that,  when  an  offender  is  placed  at  the  bar  of 
one  of  their  conrts,  there  is  exhibited  a  spectacle,  which  it 
is  no  idle  boast  to  say,  we,  in  England,  could  not  tolerate 
lor  a  single  hour.  There  is  seen  a  great  public  magistrate,, 
by  whom  the  prisoner  is  about  to  be  tried,  examining  him 
m  order  to  ascertain  his  supposed  guilt,  re-examining  him, 
cross-examining  him,  performing  the  duties,  not  of  a  judge, 
but  of  a  prosecutor,  and  bringing  to  bear  against  the  un- 
happy man  all  the  authority  of  his  judicial  position,  all 
his  professional  subtlety,  all  his  experience,  all  the  dex- 
terity of  his  practised  understanding.  This  is,  perhaps, 
tke  most  alarming  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the 
tendencies  of  the  French  intellect  are  shown ;  because  it 
supplies  a  machinery  ready  for  the  purposes  of  absolute 
power ;  because  it  brings  the  administration  of  justice  into 
disrepute,  by  associating  with  it  an  idea  of  unfairness ;  and 
because  it  injures  that  calm  and  equable  temper,  which  it 
is  impossible  fully  to  maintain  under  a  system  that  makes 
a  magistrate  an  advocate,  and  turns  the  judge  into  a  par- 
tixan.  But  this,  mischievous  as  it  is,  only  forms  part  of  a 
£eu*  larger  scheme.  For,  to  the  method  by  which  criminals 
are  discovered,  there  is  added  an  analogous  method,  by 
which  crime  is  prevented.  With  this  view,  the  people, 
even  in  their  ordinary  amusements,  are  watched  and  care- 
fully superintended.  Lest  they  should  harm  each  other 
by  some  sudden  indiscretion,  precautions  are  taken  sinukur 
to  those  with  which  a  father  might  surround  his  children. 
In  their  fairs,  at  their  theatres,  their  concerts,  and  their 
other  places  of  public  resort,  there  are  always  present 
soldiers,  who  are  sent  to  see  that  no  mischief  is  done,  that 
there  is  no  unnecessary  crowding,  that  no  one  uses  harsh 
language,  that  no  one  quairels  with  his  neighbour.     Nor 
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does  the  vigilance  of  government  stop  there..  Even  the 
education  of  children  is  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
state,  instead  of  being  regulated  by  the  judgment  of  mas- 
ters or  parents.^  And  the  whole  plan  is  executed  with 
such  energy,  that,  as  the  French  while  men  are  never  let 
alone,  just  so  while  children  they  are  never  left  alone.*^ 
At  the  same  time,  it  being  reasonably  supposed  that 
adults  thus  kept  in  pupilage  cannot  be  proper  judges  of 
their  own  food,  the  government  has  provided  for  this  also. 
Its  prying  eye  follows  the  butcher  to  the  shambles,  and 
the  baker  to  the  oven.  By  its  paternal  hand,  meat  is 
examined  lest  it  should  be  bad,  and  bread  is  weighed  lest 
it  should  be  light.  In  short,  without  multiplying  in- 
stances, with  which  most  readers  must  be  familiar,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  in  France,  as  in  every  country  where 
the  protective  principle  is  active,  the  government  has 
established  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  kind ;  a  monopoly 
which  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men, 
follows  them  in  their  daily  avocations;  troubles  them  with 
its  petty,  meddling  spirit,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all, 
diminishes  their  responsibility  to  themselves ;  thus  depriv- 
ing them  of  what  is  the  only  real  education  that  most 
minds  receive, — the  constant  necessity  of  providing  for 
future  contingencies,  and  the  habit  of  grappling  with  the 
difficulties  of  life. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  French, 
though  a  great  and  splendid  people, — a  people  full  of 
mettle,  high-spirited,  abounding  in  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
less  oppressed  by  superstition  than  any  other  in  Europe, — 

*^  *^  The  gOYemment  in  France  possesses  control  over  all  the  education 
of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  colleges  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  which  are  termed  seminaries,  and  their  subordinate  institutions." 
Report  on  the  State  of  superior  Education  in  France  in  1843,  in  Journal  of 
Statist.  Soc,  vol.  vi.  p.  304.  On  the  steps  taken  during  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon, see  AlisoiCs  Europe^  vol.  viii.  p.  203 :  "Nearly  the  whole  education 
of  the  empire  was  brought  effectually  under  the  direction  and  appointment 
of  government." 

48  (( Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  surveillance  of  pupils ;  it  being  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  French  education,  that  children  should  never  be  left 
alone."  Report  on  general  Educatwn  in  France  in  1842,  in  Journal  of  Statist, 
Soc,  yol.  V.  p.20. 
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have  always  been  found  unfit  to  exercise  political  power. 
Even  when  they  have  possessed  it,  they  have  never  been 
able  to  combine  permanence  with  liberty.  One  of  these 
two  elements  has  always  been  wanting.  They  have  had 
free  governments,  which  have  not  been  stable.  They  have 
had  stable  governments,  which  have  not  been  free.  Owing 
to  their  feai'less  temper,  they  have  rebelled,  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  rebel,  against  so  evil  a  condition.^  But 
it  does  not  need  the  tongue  of  a  prophet  to  tell  that,  for 
at  least  some  generations,  all  such  efforts  must  be  un- 
successftil.  For  men  can  never  be  free,  unless  they  are 
educated  to  freedom.  And  this  is  not  the  education  which 
is  to  be  found  in  schools,  or  gained  from  books ;  but  it  is 
that  which  consists  in  self-discipline,  in  self-reliance,  and 
in  self-government.  These,  in  England,  are  matters  of 
hereditary  descent — traditional  habits,  which  we  imbibe 
in  our  youth,  and  which  regulate  us  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  old  associations  of  the  French  all  point  in  another 
direction.  At  the  slightest  difficulty,  they  call  on  the  go- 
vernment for  support.  What  with  us  is  competition,  with 
them  is  monopoly.  That  which  we  eflTect  by  private  com- 
panies, they  eflFect  by  public  boards.  They  cannot  cut  a 
canal,  or  lay  down  a  railroad,  without  appealing  to  the 
government  for  aid.  With  them,  the  people  look  to  the 
rulers ;  with  us,  the  rulers  look  to  the  people.  With  them, 
the  executive  is  the  centre  from  which  society  radiates  ;*^ 
with  us,  society  is  the  instigator,  and  the  executive  the 
organ.  The  difference  in  the  result  has  corresponded  with 
the  difference  in  the  process.     We  have  been  made  fit  for 

**  A  diBtinguished  French  author  says :  ''  La  FraDce  aouffre  du  mal  du 
si^cle ;  elle  en  est  plus  xnalade  qu'aucun  autre  pays ;  ce  mal  c'est  la  haine 
de  1  autorit6."  Custine^  Rttssie,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  Compare  Rey^  Science  Societies 
vol.  ii.  p.  86  note. 

^  It  is  to  the  activity  of  this  protective  and  centralizing  spirit  that  we 
must  ascribe,  what  a  very  great  authority  noticed  thirty  years  ago,  as  *'  le 
d6&ut  de  spontaD6it6^  aui  caract^rise  les  institutions  de  la  France  modeme." 
Meyer^  Inetit.  Judic,  vol.  iv.  p.  536.  It  is  also  this  which,  in  literature  and 
in  science,  makes  them  favour  the  establishment  of  academies ;  and  it  is 
probablv  to  the  same  principle  that  their  jurists  owe  their  love  of  codifica- 
tion. All  these  are  manifestations  of  an  unwillingness  to  rely  on  the  general 
march  of  affairs,  and  show  an  undue  contempt  for  the  unaided  conclusions 
pf  private  men. 
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political  power^  by  the  long  exercise  of  civil  rights ;  thej, 
Beglecting  the  exerdse,  think  they  can.  at  once  b^n  widi 
the  ponver.  We  have  alw^^ys  shown  a  determination  to 
uphold  our  Ubertiea^  and,  when  the  times  are  fitting,  to 
increase  them;  and  this  we  have  done  vnth  a  decency  and 
a  gravity  natural  to  men  to  whom  such  subjects  have  long 
been  familiar.  But  the  French,  always  treated  as  children, 
are»  in  political  matters,  ehildreit  still.  And  as  they  have 
handled  the  most  weighty  ooneems  in  that  gay  asad  Tola^ 
tile  spirit  which  adorns  their  lighter  literature,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  have  failed  in  matters  where  the  first 
condition  of  success  is,,  that  men  should  have  been  bug 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  energies,  and  tkat 
before  they  try  their  skill  in  a  poUtieal  struggle,  their 
resources  shouhl  have  been  sharpened  by  that  preliminaiy 
discipline,  which  a  contest  with  the  difficulties  of  civil  life 
caoi  never  fiiil  to  impart. 

These  are  among  the  considerations  by  whidi  we  must 
be  guided,  in  estimating  the  probable  destiniea  of  the  great 
countries  of  Europe.  But  what  we  are  now  rather  con- 
cerned with  is,  to  notice  how  the  opposite  te&deneies  of 
France  and  England  long  continued  to  be  displayed  in  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  their  aristocracy;  and  how 
from  this  there  naturally  followed  some  striking  differ- 
ences between  the  war  conducted  by  the  Fronde,  and  that 
waged  by  the  Long  Parliament 

Wh^i,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of  the 
French  kings  began  rapidly  to  increase,  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  nobility  was,  of  course,  correspondingly 
diminished.  What,  however,  proves  the  extent  to  which 
their  power  had  taken  root,  is  the  undoubted  fact,  that, 
notwi^standing  this  to  them  unfavourable  circumstance, 
the  people  were  never  able  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
their  control^   The  relation  the  nobles  bore  to  the  throne 

"•  Mably  (Observations^  vol.  iii.  pp.  1^,  155,  352-362)  has  collected  flome 
fltrikiDg  evidence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  French  nobles  in  the  mxteenUi  oen- 
tuiy ;  and  as  to  the  wanton  cruelty  with  which  they  exercified  their  power 
in  the  seven tetnth  century,  see  Des  Ria^iXy  HidorietUSj  voL  vii^  p.  155, 
vol.  viii.  p.  79,  vol.  is.  pp.  40,  61,  62,  vol.  x.  pp*  255>267.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  matters  were  somewhat  better;  but  still  the  subonynatioa  wsi 
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became  entirely  changed;  that  which  they  bore  to  the 
people  remained  almost  the  same.  In  England,  slavery, 
or  villenage,  as  it  is  mildly  termed,  quickly  diminished, 
and  was  extinct  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'.*'  In 
Prance,  it  lingered  on  two  hundred  years  later,  and  was 
only  destroyed  in  that  great  Revolution  by  which  the  pos- 
sessors of  ill-gotten  power  were  called  to  so  sharp  an 
account.*®  Thus,  too,  until  the  last  seventy  years,  the 
nobles  were  in  France  exempt  from  those  onerous  taxes 
which  oppressed  the  people.  The  taille  and  corvee  were 
heavy  and  grievous  exactions,  but  they  fell  solely  on  men 
of  ignoble  birth  f^  for  the  French  aristocracy,  being  a  high 

ei^oenive,  and  tite  people  were  poor,  ill-treated,  and  m'serable.  Compare 
(Euvrf€  de  Turcot  ^  vol.  iv.  p.  139;  Letter  fnm  the  Earl  of  Cork,  dated  Lyons, 
•1754,  ill  Burton's  Diary ^  vol.  iv.  p.  80;  the  statement  of  Fox,  in  Pari.  Hist, 
^1.  xxxt.  p.  406  ;  Jeferson's  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  45 ;  and  Smithes  Tour  on 
the  Continent,  edit  1793,  vol  iii.  pp.  201,  S02. 

*^  Mr.  Ecclestou  {English  Antvq.  p.  138)  says,  that  in  1450  *^  villenage 
had  almost  passed  away;^*  and  according  to  Mr.  Thornton  (Over-Popidation, 
-^.  18^,  **  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1550,  declares  that 
Le  had  never  met  with  any  personal  or  domestic  slaves ;  and  that  the  vil- 
lains, or  predial  slaves,  still  to  be  found,  were  so  few,  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  meutionin;^."  Mr.  HaUam  can  find  no  **  unequivocal  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  villenage"  later  than  1574.  Middle  Ages^  vol.  ii.  p.  312 :  see, 
to  the  same  effect,  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  pp.  308,  309.  If.  however, 
my- memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I  have  met  with  evidence  of  it  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  passage. 

*•  M.  Cassagnao  {Causes  de  la  Revolution,  vol  iii.  p.  11)  says:  "Chose 
sarpri  nante,  il  y  avait  encore,  au  4  aoiit  1789,  un  miliion  cinq  cent  mille 
serfs  de  corps;'*  and  M.  Giraud  (Prieis  de  I'Aneien  Droit,  Paris,  1852,  p.  3), 
"jusqulk  la  revolution  une  division  fondamentale  partageait  les  personnes 
en  personnes  libres  et  personnes  suiettes  h  condition  servile."  A  few  years 
before  the  Revolution,  this  shameful  distinction  was  abolished  by  Louis  XVI. 
in  his  own  domains.  Compare  Eschbach,  Etucle  du  Droit,  pp.  271 ,  272,  with 
Du  Mesnil,  AfS/n,  sur  le  Prince  Le  Brun,  p.  94.  I  notice  this  particularly, 
because  M  Monteil,  a  learned  and  generally  accurate  writer,  supposes  that 
the  abolition  took  place  earlier  than  it  really  did.  Hist,  des  divers  Mats,  vol. 
vi.  p.  101. 

*■  Cassagnae,  de  la  Revolution,  vol.  i.  pp.  122,  173;  Oiraud,  Ancien 
Droit,  p.  1 1 :  tShnUavie,  Mem.  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  vi.  p.  156 ;  Mem.  au  Roi  sur 
Us  MunicipalUes,  in  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  vii.  p.  423 ;  Mem.  de  Oerdis, 
vol.  i.  p.  200. 

Further  information  respecting  the  amount  and  nature  of  these  vexa- 
tious impositions  will  be  found  in  De  Thou^  Hist,  Univ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  24, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  118;  Saint  Atdaire,  Hist,  de  la  Fronde,  vol.  i  p.  125 ;  Tocque- 
vUle,  Ancien  Regime,  pp.  135,  191,  420,  440;  Sully,  (Economies  Royales, 
vol.  ii  p  412,  vol.  iii.  p.  226,  vol.iv.  p.  199,  vol.  v.  pp.  339,  410,  vol.  vi. 
p.  94 ;  Rd^U,  des  AmJhasmd,  Venit.  vol.  i.  p.  96 ;  MaJbly,  Observations^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  355.  336;  Botdainvilliers,  Ancien  Oouvemement,  vol.  iiL  p.  109;  la 
VOL.  I.  .  P  P 
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and  chivalrous  race,  would  have  deemed  it  an  insult  to 
their  illustrious  descent,  if  they  had  been  taxed  to  the  same 
amount  as  those  whom  they  despised  as  their  inferiors.^ 
Indeed,  every  thing  tended  to  nurture  this  general  con- 
tempt. Every  thing  was  contrived  to  humble  one  class, 
and  exalt  the  other.  For  the  nobles  there  were  reserved 
the  best  appointments  in  the  church,  and  also  the  most 
important  military  posts.^^  The  privilege  of  entering  the 
army  as  officers  was  confined  to  them  ;^^  and  they  alone 
possessed  a  prescriptive  right  to  belong  to  the  cavalry.^ 
At  the  same  time,  and  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of  confu- 
sion, an  equal  vigilance  was  displayed  in  the  most  trifling 
matters,  and  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  similarity,  even 
in  the  amusements  of  the  two  classes.  To  such  a  pitch 
was  this  brought,  that,  in  many  parts  of  France,  the  right 
of  having  an  aviary  or  a  dovecote  depended  entirely  on 
a  man's  rank;  and  no  Frenchman,  whatever  his  wealth 
might  be,  could  keep  pigeons,  unless  he  were  a  noble;  it 
being  considered  that  these  recreations  were  too  elevated 
for  persons  of  plebeian  origin.^ 

Fflwwr,  Ilia,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  29;  Mem,  d'Omer  Talon,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  103. 369  .  Mem.  de  M<mtglat,  vol.  i.  p.  82 ;  TocqueviUe,  Eigne  de  Louis XV, 
vol.  i.  pp.  87,  332;  CEuvres  de  Twrgot,  vol.  i.  p.  372,  vol.  iv.  pp.  68,  59,  74, 
75,  242,  278,  vol.  v.  pp.  226,  242,  vol.  vi.  p.  144,  vol.  viii.  pp.  152,  280. 

*•  So  deeply  rooted  were  these  feelings,  that,  even  in  1789,  the  very  year 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  deemed  a  great  concession  that  the  nobles 
''will  consent,  indeed,  to  equal  taxation."  See  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to 
Jay,  dated  Paris,  May  9th,  1789,  in  Jefferson's  Corresp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  462,  463. 
Compare  Mercier  sur  Rottsseau,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

**  "  Les  nobles,  qui  avaient  le  privilege  exolusif  des  grandes  dignity  ^ 
des  gros  b^n^fices."  Mem.  de  Rivarol,  p.  97  :  see  also  Mim,  de  BouHUt 
vol.  1.  p.  56  ;  Lemontey,  Etahlissement  Monarchique,  p.  337 ;  Daniel,  Hist,  de 
la  MUioe  Franfoise,  vol,  ii.  p.  666 ;  Campan,  Mem.  sur  Marie  Antoinette, 
vol.  i.  pp.  238,  239. 

*■  "  L'ancien  r6gime  n*avait  admis  que  des  nobles  pour  ofBciers."  Mhn.  de 
Roland,  vol.  i.  p.  398.    S6Kur  mentions  that,  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
" les  nobles  seuls avaientle droit  d'entrer au service comme sous-lieutenans. 
Mem.  de  S^gur,  vol.  i.  p.  65.   Compare  pp.  117, 265-271,  with  Mem.  de  Oedis, 
vol.  iii.  p.  74,  and  De  StaU,  Consul,  sur  la  R^v.  vol.  i.  p.  1:?3. 

»  Thus,  De  Thou  says  of  Henry  III.,  "  il  reraet  sous  Tancien  pi^  J* 
cavalerie  ordinaire,  qui  n'6toit  compost  que  de  la  noblesse."  Hist.  Vmv. 
vol.  ix.  pp.  202,  203 ;  and  see  voL  x.  pp.  504,  505,  vol.  xiii.  p  22 ;  and  an 
imperfect  statement  of  the  same  fact  in  BouUier,  Hist,  des  divers  Corps  de  w 
Maison  Militaire  des  Rois  de  France^  Pari^  1818,  p.  68,  a  superficial  work  on 
an  uninteresting  subject. 

»*  M.  TocqueviUe  (L'Ancien  lUgiine,  p.  448)  mentions,  among  oUier  re- 
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Circumstances  like  these  are  valuable,  as  evidence  of 
the  state  of  society  to  which  they  belong;  and  their  im- 
portance will  become  peculiarly  obvious,  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  opposite  condition  of  England. 

For  in  England,  neither  these  nor  any  similar  distinc- 
tions have  ever  been  known.  The  spirit  of  which  our 
yeomanry,  copyholders,  and  free  burgesses  were  the  repre- 
sentatives, proved  far  too  strong  for  those  protective  and 
monopolizing  principles,  of  which  the  aristocracy  are  the 
guardians  in  politics,  and  the  clergy  in  religion.  And  it 
is  to  the  successful  opposition  made  by  these  feelings  of 
individual  independence,  that  we  owe  our  two  greatest 
national  acts — our  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth,  and  our 
Rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Before,  however, 
tracing  the  steps  taken  in  these  matters,  there  is  one  other 
point  of  view  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  a  further 
illustration  of  the  early  and  radical  difference  between 
France  and  England. 

In  the  eleventh  century  there  arose  the  celebrated 
institution  of  chivalry,^  which  was  to  manners  what  feu- 
dalism was  to  politics.  This  connexion  is  clear,  not  only 
from  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  but  also  from  two 
general  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  chivalry  was  so 
highly  aristocratic,  that  no  one  could  even  receive  knight- 
hood unless  he  were  of  noble  birth  ;^  and  the  preliminary 
education  which  was  held  to  be  necessary  was  carried  ou 
either  in  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles^  or  else  in  their 

gulations  still  in  force  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  '^en  Dauphin^, 
en  Bretagne,  en  Normandie,  il  est  prohib6  k  tout  roturier  d'avoir  des  co- 
lombiers,  fiiies  et  voli^re;  il  n'y  a  que  les  nobles  qui  puisseut  avoir  des 
pigeons." 

^  **  D^  la  fin  du  onsi^me  si^le,  k  F^que  mdme  oil  commenc^rent  les 
croisades,  on  trouve  la  chevalerie  6tahlie."  Aochj  Tab.  des  EfvdtUiomy  vol.  i. 
p.  143 :  see  also  Sainte-Palayey  Mhn.  aur  la  Chevalerie^  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  68. 
M.  Guizot  (Civilis.  en  France,  vol.  iii.  pp.  349-354)  has  attempted  to  trace 
it  back  to  an  earlier  period ;  but  he  appears  to  have  failed,  though  of  course 
its  germs  may  be  easily  found.  According  to  some  writers  it  originated  in 
northern  Europe ;  according  to  others  in  Arabia !  Mallet's  Northern  Anti- 
quities, p.  202  ;  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

**  "  L'ordre  de  chevalerie  n'6toit  accord^  qu*auz  hommes  d'un  sang 
noble."  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francais,  vol.  iv.  p.  204.  Compare  Daniel^  Hist, 
de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  and  MiUs'  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  20, 
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own  baronial  castles.^^  In  the  second  place,  it  was  essen- 
tially a  protective,  and  not  at  all  a  reforming  institution. 
It  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  remedy  ceilain  oppres- 
sions, as  they  successively  arose ;  opposed  in  this  respect 
to  the  reforming  spirit,  which,  being  remedial  rather 
than  palliative,  strikes  at  the  root  of  an  evil  by  humbling 
ike  class  from  which  the  evil  proceeds,  passing  over  in- 
dividual cases  in  order  to  direct  its  attention  to  general 
causes.  But  chivalry,  so  far  from  doing  this,  was  in  fact 
a  iusion  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of 
the  protective  spirit.*®  For,  by  introducing  among  the 
nobles  the  principle  of  knighthood,  which,  being  personal, 
could  never  be  bequeathed,  it  presented  a  point  at  which 
the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  celibacy  could  coalesce  with 
the  aristocratic  doctrine'  of  hereditary  descent.'^®  Out  of 
this  coalition  sprung  results  of  great  moment.  It  is  to 
this  that  Europe  owes  those  orders,  half  aristocratic,  half 
religious,®^  the  Knights  Templars,  the  Knights  of  St. 
James,  the  Knights  of  St  John,  the  Knights  of  St.  Mi- 
chael :  establishments  which  inflicted  the  greatest  evils  on 
society ;  and  whose  members,  combining  analogous  vices, 

"  *^  Id  some  placet  there  were  schools  appointed  hy  the  nobles  of  the 
country,  but  most  frequently  their  own  castles  served*'  MUls^  Hist,  of  Chi- 
valry^ vol.  i.  p.  31 ;  and  see  Sainte-Palaye,  M^.  mr  VAnc.  Chemlerie,  vol  i. 
pp.  30,  56, 67,  on  this  education. 

**  This  combination  of  knighthood  and  religious  rites  is  often  ascribed  to 
the  crusades ;  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  it  took  place  a  little  earlier, 
and  must  be  referred  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Compai^ft 
Mills'  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  voL  i  pp.  10, 11 ;  Danid^  Hist,  de  la  MUioe,  vol.  i. 
pp.  101,  102,  108 ;  BmdainviHiers,  Aivden  Qauv,  voL  i.  p.  326.  Sainte-Pa- 
laye  {Mim,  sur  la  ChevaleHe,  voL  i.  pp.  119-123),  who  nas  collected  some 
illustrations  of  the  relation  between  chivalry  and  the  church,  says.  p.  119, 
*'  enfin  la  chevalerie  6toit  regard^  comme  une  ordination,  un  saceraoce.'* 
The  superior  clergy  possessed  the  right  of  conferring  knighthood,  and  Wil- 
liam Rufus  was  actually  knighted  by  Archbishop  Lanfhmo :  '*  Archiepisoopus 
Lanfirancus,  eo  qudd  eum  nutrierat,  et  militem  feoerat '*  WUl,  Mahnss.  lib. 
iv.,  in  Scrijjtores  post  Betiam,  p.  67.  Compare  Fosbtoke^s  British  Monaehum, 
1843,  p.  101«  on  knighting  by  abbots. 

^  The  influence  of  this  on  the  nobles  is  rather  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Mills; 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  noticed  how  the  unh^^itary  dement  was 
favourable  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  Mills*  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol  i.  pp.  15, 
389,  vol.  ii.  p.  169 ;  a  work  interesting  as  an  assemblage  effects,  but  aonoet 
useless  as  a  philosophic  estimate. 

^  "  In  tneir  origin  all  the  military  orders,  and  most  of  the  religious  ones, 
were  entirely  aristocratic."  Mills'  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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enlivened  the  superstition  of  monks  with  the  debauchery 
of  soldiers.  As  a  natural  consequence,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  noble  knights  were  solemnly  pledged  to  "  defend 
the  church;"  an  ominous  expression,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  too  well  known  :to  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history  .^^ 
Thus  it  was  that  chivah-y,  uniting  the  hostile  principles 
of  celibacy  and  noble  birth,  became  the  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  two  classes  to  which  those  principles  be- 
longed. Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  this  institution  may 
have  conferred  upon  manners,^^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  actively  contributed  to  keep  men  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  and  stopped  the  march  of  society  by  prolonging 
the  term  of  its  infancy.^ 

On  this  account,  it  is  evident  that,  whether  we  look  at 
the  immediate  or  at  the  remote'  tendency  of  chivalry,  its 
strength  and  duration  become  a  measure  of  the  predo- 
minance of  the  protective  spirit.  If,  with  tim  view,  we 
compare  France  and  England,  we  shall  find  fresh  proof  of 
the  early  divergence  of  those  countries.    Tournaments,  the 

«  Mills*  Hut,  «/  CMvalay,  vol.  L  pp.  \4S,  333.  About  the  jeor  11S7, 
St.  Bernard  wrote  a  discourse  in  favour  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  which 
**he  extols  this  order  as  a  combination  of  mouasticism  and  knighthood. 
....  He  describes  the  design  of  it  as  being  to  give  the  military  order  and 
knighthood  a  serious  Christian  direction,  and  to  convert  war  into  something 
that  God  might  approve."  Neander*s  Sist.  of  tke  Churchy  vol.  vii.  p.  358.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  chivalric  associa- 
tion was  formed,  and  afterwards  merged  in  the  Dominican  order,  called  the 
Militia  of  Christ :  '*un  nouvel  ordre  de  chev^lerie  destin6  a  poursuivre  les 
h^tiques,  sur  le  module  de  oelui  des  Templiers,  et  sous  le  nora  de  Milice  de 
Christ.^'  JUoretUey  BiM,  de  rinquiniion^  vol  L  pp.  52,  133,  203. 

^  Seveiral  writers  aaorihe  to  chivalry  the  merit  of  aoftening  manners,  and 
jof  increasing  the  influence  of  women.  Samte-FaUme,  J/i$m.  sur  la  OAewdene^ 
vol.  L  pp.  220-^23,  282,  284,  vol.  iii.  pp.  vi.  vii.  159-161 ;  Hdv^ius  de 
VEeprU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  51 ;  Schle^*e  UetureSy  vol.  i.  p.  209.  That  there 
was  such  a  tendency  is,  I  think,  indisputable ;  but  it  haiB  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated; and  an  author  of  considerable  reading  on  these  subjects  says,  *'The 
rigid  treatment  shown  to  prisoners  of  war  in  ancient  times  strongly  marks 
the  ferocity  and  uncultivated  manners  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  Bven  to 
ladies  of  high  rank ;  notwithstanding  the  homage  said  to  have  baeii  paid  to 
.the  fair  sex  in  those  days  of  chivalry.**  OroseU  MUUaTy  AntifuMies,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1 14.     Compare  Manning  on  the  Law  of  Natwns^  1839,  pp.  145, 146. 

^  Mr.  Hallam  (Middle  Ages^  vol.  ii.  p.  464)  say^  ^'  A  third  reproach  may 
be  made  to  the  character  of  knighthood,  that  it  widened  the  separation  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  society,  and  confirmed  that  aristooratical  spirit 
of  high  birth,  by  vriiich  the  large  mass  of  mankind  were  kept  in  ui^ust  de- 
gradation.'' 
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first  open  expression  of  chivalry,  are  of  French  origin.** 
The  greatest  and,  indeed,  the  only  two  great  describers  of 
chivalry  are  Joinville  and  Froissart,  both  of  whom  were 
Frenchmen.  Bayard,  that  famous  chevalier,  who  is  always 
considered  as  the  last  representative  of  chivalry,  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  killed  when  fighting  for  Francis  I. 
Nor  was  it  until  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death  that 
tournaments  were  finally  abolished  in  France,  the  last  one 
having  been  held  in  1560.** 

But  in  England,  the  protective  spirit  being  much  less 
active  than  in  France,  wo  should  expect  to  find  that 
chivalry,  as  its  oflispring,  Jiad  less  influence.  And  such 
was  really  the  case.  The  honours  that  were  paid  to 
knights,  and  the  social  distinctions  by  which  they  were 
separated  from  the  othef  classes,  were  never  so  great  in 
our  country  as  in  France.^  As  men  became  more  free, 
the  little  respect  they  had  for  such  matters  still  further 
diminished.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  indeed  in  the 
very  reign  in  which  burgesses  were  first  returned  to  par- 
liament, the  leading  symbol  of  chivalry  fell  into  such  dis- 
repute, that  a  law  was  passed  obliging  certain  persons 
to  accept  that  rank  of  knighthood  which  in  other  nations 
was  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  ambition.^    In  the  four- 

•*  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  370,  371,  377;  Turner's  Hist, 
of  England^  vol.  iv.  p.  478 ;  FoncemagiM  de  VOrimnt  des  Armoiriesy  in  Mhfi* 
de  I'AcacUmie  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  xx.  p.  680.  Koch  also  says  (Tableau  da 
Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  139),  "o*e8t  de  la  France  que  Pusage  des  tournois  se 
r6pandit  chez  les  autres  nations  de  PEurope.^  They  were  first  introdaoed 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.   Lingard^s  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.^ 

"*  Mr.  Hallam  (Mvulle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  470)  says  they  were  **  entirely 
discontinued  in  France*'  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Henry  II.;  but  ac- 
cording  to  Mills*  Hist,  of  Chivalrt/,  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  they  lasted  the  next  year^ 
when  another  fatal  accident  occurred,  and  '*  tournaments  ceased  for  ever.** 
Compare  Sainte-Palaye  sur  la  Chevcderie,  -vol.  ii.  pp.  39,  40. 

**  Mr.  Hallam  {Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  467)  ooserves,  that  the  knight,  as 
compared  with  other  classes,  *'  was  addressed  by  titles  of  more  respect.  Then 
was  not,  hovoever,  so  mtich  distinction  in  England  as  in  France"  The  great 
honour  paid  to  knights  in  France  is  noticed  by  Daniel  (Milice  Franfoise, 
vol.  i.  pp.  128,  129) ;  and  Herder  (Ideen  mr  Oeschichte,  vol.  iv.  pp.  266,  267) 
says,  that  in  France  chivalry  flourished  more  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
same  remark  is  made  by  Bismondi  {Hitt.  des  FroTvgais,  vol.  iv.  p.  198). 

*^  The  Statutum  de  MtHtiims,  in  1307,  was  perhaps  the  first  recognition  of 
this.  Compare  Mackstone^s  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  69 ;  Harrington  on  the  Sta- 
tutes, pp.  192, 193.  But  we  have  positive  evidence  that  compulsory  knight* 
hood  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  or  at  least  that  those  who  refus^  ii 
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teenth  century,  this  was  followed  by  another  blow,  which 
deprived  knighthood  of  its  exclusively  military  character; 
the  custom  having  grown  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
of  conferring  it  on  the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  thus 
turning  a  warlike  title  into  a  civil  honour.^®  Finally,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
in  France  still  at  its  height,  was  in  our  country  extinct, 
and  this  mischievous  institution  had  become  a  subject  for 
ridicule  even  among  the  people  themselves.^®  To  these 
circumstances  we  may  add  two  others,  which  seem  worthy 
of  observation.  The  first  is,  that  the  French,  notwithstand- 
ing their  many  admirable  qualities,  have  always  been 
more  remarkable  for  personal  vanity  than  the  English ;''° 

were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine.  See  BaUam^a  Const,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  421,  and  Lift- 
teltona  Hist  of  Henry  IL  vol.  ii.  pp.  238,  239,  2d  edit.  4to,  1767.  Lord 
Lyttelton,  evidently  puzzled,  says,  **  Indeed  it  seems  a  deviation  from  the 
original  principle  of  this  institution.  For  one  cannot  but  think  it  a  very 
great  inconsistency,  that  a  dignity,  which  was  deemed  an  accession  of  honour 
to  kings  themselves,  should  be  forced  upon  any." 

••  In  Mills  Hist,  of  Chivalry ^  vol.  ii.  p.  164,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  law"  were  first  knighted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

••  Mr.  Mills  {Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  ii  pp.  99, 100)  has  printed  a  curious 
extract  from  a  lamentation  over  the  destruction  of  chivalry,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  but  he  has  overlooked  a  still  more  singular  instance. 
This  is  a  popular  ballad,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
caUed  the  Turnament  of  Tottenham,  in  which  the  follies  of  chivalry  are  ad- 
mirably ridiculed.  See  WarUm's  Hist,  of  Eviglish  Poetry^  edit.  1840,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  98-101 ;  and  Percy's  Rdiques  of  Aticimt  Poetry,  edit.  1845,  pp.  92-95. 
According  to  Turner  (Hist,  of  Erigland,  vol.  vi.  p.  363),  "the  ancient  books 
of  chivalry  were  laid  aside^'  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

'®  This  is  not  a  mere  popular  opinion,  but  rests  upon  a  large  amount  of 
evidence,  supplied  by  competent  and  impartial  observers.  Addison,  who  was 
a  lenient  as  well  as  an  able  judge,  and  who  had  lived  much  among  the 
Prench,  calls  them  "the  vainest  nation  in  the  world."  Letter  to  Bishop 
Hough,  in  AikirCi  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  90.  Napoleon  says,  **  vanity  is 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  French."  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  vi.  p.  25. 
Dumont  {Souvenirs  sur  Miraheau,  p.  Ill)  declares,  that  "le  trait  le  plus 
dominant  dans  le  caract^re  fran^ais,  c'est  I'amour  propre ;"  and  S6gur  {Sou- 
9enirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  73,  74),  "  car  en  France  Pamour  propre,  ou,  si  on  le  veut, 
la  vanity,  est  de  toutes  les  passions  la  plus  irritable."  It  is  moreover  stated, 
that  phrenological  observations  prove  that  the  French  are  vainer  than  the 
Enghsh.  Combe's  Elements  of  Pkremlogy,  6th  edit.  Edinb.  1845,  p.  90;  and 
a  partial  recognition  of  the  same  fact  in  Broussais,  Cours  de  Phr^ndogie^ 
p.  297.  For  other  instances  of  writers  who  have  noticed  the  vanity  of  the 
Prench,  see  Tocqueville,  I  Ancien  Regime,  p.  148 ;  Barante,  Lit.  Fran^.  au 
XVIIP  Si^de,  p.  80 ;  M^m.  de  Brissot,  vol.  i.  p.  272 ;  MezSray,  Hist,  de 
France,  vol  ii.  p.  933 ;  LenunUey,  Etahlissement  Monarchvjue,  p.  418 ;  Voltaire^ 
Lettres  inSdites,  vol.  iL  p.  282 ;  Tocqueville,  B^gTie  de  Louis  X  V^  vol.  ii.  p.  358 ; 
De  Stad  sur  la  Involution,  vol.  i.  p.  260,  voL  ii.  p.  258. 
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a  peculiarity  partly  referrible  to  those  chivalric  traditions 
which  even  their  occasional  republics  have  been  unable  to 
destroy,  and  which  makes  them  attach  undue  importance 
to  external  distinctions,  by  which  I  meaai,  not  only  dress 
and  manners,  but  also  medals,  ribbons,  stars,  crosses,  and 
the  like,  which  we,  a  prouder  people,  have  never  held  in 
such  high  estimation.  The  other  circumstance  is,  that 
duelling  has  from  the  beginning  been  more  popular  in 
France  than  in  England;  and  as  this  is  a  custom  which 
we  owe  to  chivalry,  the  difference  in  this  sespect  between 
the  two  countries  supplies  another  link  in  that  long  chain 
of  evidence  by  which  we  must  estimate  their  nation^  ton- 
dencies.'^^ 

The  old  associations,  of  which  these  facts  are  but  the 
external  expression,  now  continued  to  act  with  increasing 


"  The  relation  between  chivalrj  and  duelling  has  been  noticed  by  several 
writers ;  and  in  France,  where  the  chivalric  spirit  was  not  completely  de- 
stroyed until  the  Revolution,  we  find  occasioiud  traces  of  this  connexion 
even  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.     See,  for  instance^  in  Mhn,  de  LafayttUj 
vol.  i.  p.  86,  a  curious  letter  in  regard  tp  chivalry  and  duelling  in  1778.     In 
Eugland  there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence  of  even  a  single  private  duel  being 
fought  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and  there  were  not  many  tiU  the 
latter  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  in  France  the  custom  arose  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  sixteenth  it  became  usual  for  the  seconds  to 
fight  as  well  as  the  principals.     Compare  MmUloster,  Monarc,  Fnaif.  vol.  ii. 
p.  436,  with  Mtmteii^  Hist,  des  divert  Mats,  vol.  vi.p.48.  From  that  time  the 
love  of  the  French  for  duelling  became.quite  a  passion  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Revolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  Revolution,  caused  its  comparative  cessation.    Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  enormous  extent  of  this  practice  formerly  in  France,  b^  com- 
paring the  following  passages ;  which  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  bringiQg 
together,  as  no  one  has  written  even  a  tolerable  history  of  duelling,  not- 
withstanding the  great  part  it  once  played  in  European  society.     De  TAttu^ 
Hist,  Univ.  vol.  ix.  pp.  592,  593,  vol.  xv.  p.  57 ;  Ikmid^  Milice  FranfouCj 
vol.  ii.  p.  582  i  Stdly,  (Economies,  vol.  i.  p.  301,  vol.  iii.  p  406,  vol.  vi.jp. 
122,  vol.  viii.  p.  41,  vol.  ix.  p.  408 ;  Carew's  State  of  France  under  Ilenrf  IV^ 
in  BirchU  Historical  Negotiations^  p.  467 ;  Ben  Jtmson's  Works,  edit.  Qifford, 
vol.  vi.  p.  69 ;   Dnlaure^  Hist,  de  Paris  (1825,  3d  edit.),  vol.  iv.  p.  667, 
vol.  V.  pp.  3()0,  301 ;  Le  Clerc,  BiMiotUQue  Univ.  vol  xx.  p.  242 ;  LeUres  de 
Fatin,  vol.  iii.  p.  536  ;  Ca'pefigue,  Hist  de  la  lUforme,  vol.  viii.  p,  98 ;  Cafe- 
figue^s  RicfidieUy  vol.  i  p.  63 .  Des  EeatLX,  Historiettes,  vol.  x.  p.  13 ;  Menu 
<fe  Gerdis,  vol.  ii.  p.  191,  vol.  vii.  p.  215,  vol.  ix.  p.  351 ;  Mem.  oftheBaronem 
d'Oberlnrch,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  edit.  Loud.  1852 ;  Lettres  inSdites  d  Aguesseau.  vol.  i. 
p.  211 ;  Lettres  de  DudeffaTid  d  WalpoUy  vol.  iii.  p.  249,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27,  28, 
152  j  BoiUlier,  Maison  MUitaire  des  jSois  de  France,  pp.  87,  88 ;  Biog.  Uni», 
vol.  V.  pp.  402,  403,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  411,  vol.  xliy.  pp.  12,7,  4jpi,  voL  ^idii. 
p.  622,  vol.  xlij^  p.  130. 
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vigour.  In  France,  the  protective  spirit,  carried  into  reli- 
gion, was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Reformation,  and 
preserve  to  the  clergy  the  forms,  at  least,  of  their  ancient 
supremacy.  In  England,  the  pride  of  men,  and  their  ha- 
bits of  self-reliance,  enabled  them  to  mature  into  a  system 
what  is  called  the  right  of  private  judgment,  by  which 
some  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  were  eradicated ; 
and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  being  quickly  suc- 
ceeded, first  by  scepticism,  and  then  by  toleration,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  subordination  of  the  church  to  the 
state,  for  which  we  are  pre-eminent,  and  without  a  rival, 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  very  same  tendency, 
acting  in  politics,  displayed  analogous  results.  Our  an- 
cestors found  no  difficulty  in  humbUng  the  nobles,  and 
reducing  them  to  comparative  insignificance.  The  wars 
of  the  lioses,  by  breaking  up  the  leading  families  into  two 
hostile  factions,  aided  this  movement  f^  and,  after  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  Engliah- 
0  man,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  venturing  to  carry  on  those 
private  wars,  by  which,  in  other  countries,  the  great  lords 
still  disturbed  the  peace  of  society ."^^  When  the  civil  con- 
tests subsided,  the  same  spirit  displayed  itself  in  the  poUcy 
of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  For,  those  princes,  despots 
as  they  were,  mainly  oppressed  the  highest  classes ;  and 
even  Henry  VIII.,  notwithstanding  his  barbarous  cruelties, 
was  loved  by  the  people,  to  whom  his  reign  was,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  beneficial.  Then  there  came  the  Refor- 
mation ;  which,  being  an  uprising  of  the  human  mind,  was 
essentially  a  rebellious  movement,  and  thus  increasing  the 
insubordination  of  men,  sowed,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  seeds  of  those  great  pohtical  revolutions  which,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  broke  out  in  nearly  every  part  of 
Europe.     The  connexion  between  these  two  revolutionary 

«  On  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  Rosea  upon  the  nobles,  compare  ITal- 
lam's  Cimst.  H M  vol.  i.  p.  10;  Lingard's  Hist,  of  Etiglandy  vol.  iii.  p.  340; 
Mcduton't  Eiigliak  Antiq.  pp.  224,  320:  and  ou  their  immense  pecuniary,  or 
rather  tenitorial,  losses,  tSinclair*s  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

"  *'  The  last  instance  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two  powerful  noble- 
men in  Eiigkud  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV."  Allen  on  the  Preroga- 
tive^ p.  ;23. 
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epochs  is  a  subject  foil  of  interest ;  but,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  such 
events,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
explain  the  sympathy  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  aris- 
tocratic classes,  and  prove  how  the  same  circumstances 
that  were  fatal  to  the  one,  also  prepared  the  way  for  the 
downfall  of  the  other. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a 
large  majority  of  the  nobihty  were  opposed  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  This  we  know  from  the  most  decisive 
evidence;  and,  even  if  we  had  no  such  evidence,  a  general 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  would  induce  us  to  sus- 
pect that  such  was  the  case.  For,  the  aristocracy,  by  the 
very  conditions  of  their  existence,  must,  as  a  body,  always 
be  averse  to  innovation.  And  this,  not  only  because  by 
a  change  they  have  aiuch  to  lose  and  little  to  gain,  but 
because  some  of  their  most  pleasurable  emotions  are  con- 
nected with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  present.  In 
the  collision  of  actual  life,  their  vanity  is  sometimes  of- 
fended by  the  assumptions  of  inferior  men;  it  is  frequently 
wounded  by  the  successful  competition  of  able  men.  These 
are  mortifications  to  which,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
their  liability  is  constantly  increasing.  But  the  moment 
they  turn  to  the  past,  they  see  in  those  good  old  tirnes 
which  are  now  gone  by,  many  soui'ces  of  consolation. 
There  they  find  a  period  in  which  their  glory  is  without 
a  rival.  When  they  look  at  their  pedigrees,  their  quar- 
terings,  their  escutcheons  ;  when  they  think  of  the  purity 
of  their  blood,  and  the  antiquity  of  their  ancestors, — they 
experience  a  comfort  which  ought  amply  to  atone  for  any 
present  inconvenience.  The  tendency  of  this  is  very  ob- 
vious, and  has  shown  itself  in  the  history  of  every  aris- 
tocracy the  world  has  yet  seen.  Men  who  have  worked 
themselves  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch,  as  to  believe  that  it 
is  any  honour  to  have  had  one  ancestor  who  came  over 
with  the  Normans,  and  another  ancestor  who  was  present 
at  the  first  invasion  of  Ireland, — men  who  have  reached 
this  ecstasy  of  the  fancy  are  not  disposed  to  stop  there, 
but,  by  a  process  with  which  most  minds  are  familiar^ 
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they  generalize  their  view;  and,  even  on  matters  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  their  fame,  they  acquire  a  habit 
of  associating  grandeur  with  antiquity,  and  of  measuring 
value  by  age ;  thus  transferring  to  the  past  an  admiration 
which  otherwise  they  might  reserve  for  the  present. 

The  connexion  between  these  feelings  and  those  which 
animate  the  clergy  is  very  evident.  What  the  nobles  are 
to  politics,  that  are  the  priests  to  religion.  Both  classes^ 
constantly  appealing  to  the  voice  of  antiquity,  rely  much 
on  tradition,  and  make  great  account  of  upholding  esta- 
blished customs.  Both  take  for  granted  that  what  is  old 
is  better  than  what  is  new ;  and  that  in  former  times 
there  were  means  of  discovering  truths  respecting  govern- 
ment and  theology  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  ages, 
no  longer  possess.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  simi- 
larity of  their  functions  follows  from  the  similarity  of  their 
principles.  Both  are  eminently  protective,  stationary,  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  conservative.  It  is  believed 
that  the  aristocracy  guard  the  state  against  revolution, 
and  that  the  clergy  keep  the  church  from  error.  The 
first  are  the  enemies  of  reformers ;  the  others  are  the 
scourge  of  heretics. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  province  of  this  Introduc- 
tion to  examine  how  far  these  principles  are  reasonable, 
or  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  notions  which  suppose 
that,  on  certain  subjects  of  immense  importance,  men  are 
to  remain  stationary,  while  on  all  other  subjects  they  are 
constantly  advancing.  But  what  I  now  rather  wish  to 
point  out,  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  two  great  conservative  and  protective  classes 
were  weakened  by  that  vast  movement,  the  Reformation, 
which,  though  completed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
been  prepared  by  a  long  chain  of  intellectual  antecedents. 

Whatever  the  prejudices  of  some  may  suggest,  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  unbiased  judges,  that  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  open 
rebelhon.  Indeed,  the  mere  mention  of  private  judg- 
ment, on  which  it  was  avowedly  based,  is  enough  to  sub- 
stantiate this  fact.      To  establish  the   right  of  private 
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judgment,  was  to  appeal  from  the  church  to  individuals; 
it  was  to  increase  the  play  of  each  man's  intellect ;  it  was 
to  test  the  opinions  of  the  priesthood  by  the  opinions  of 
laymen ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  rising  of  the  scholars  against 
their  teachers,  of  the  ruled  against  their  rulers.  And 
although  the  Reformed  clergy,  so  soon  as  they  had  or- 
gauizsed  themselves  into  a  hierarchy,  did  undoubtedly 
abandon  the  great  principle  with  which  they  started,  and 
attempt  to  impose  articles  and  canons  of  their  own  con* 
trivance,  still,  this  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  merits  of 
the  Reformation  itself.  The  tyranny  of  the  church  of 
England,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more 
diuring  the  reigns  of  her  two  successors,  was  but  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  tJiat  corruption  which  power  always 
begets  in  those  who  wield  it,  and  does  not  lessen  the  im- 
portance of  the  movement  by  which  the  power  was  ori- 
ginally obtained.  For,  men  could  not  forget  that,  tried  by 
the  old  theological  theory,  the  church  of  England  was  a 
schismatic  establishment,  and  could  only  defend  itself  from 
the  charge  of  heresy  by  appeaUng  to  that  private  judg- 
ment, to  the  exercise  of  whicJi  it  owed  its  existence,  but 
of  the  rights  of  which  its  own  proceedings  were  a  constant 
infraction.  It  was  evident,  that  if,  in  religious  matters, 
private  judgment  were  supreme,  it  became  a  hi^h  spiritual 
crime  to  issue  any  articles,  or  to  take  any  measure,  by 
which  that  judgment  could  be  tied  up;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  right  of  private  judgment  were  not  supreme, 
the  church  of  England  was  guilty  of  apostasy,  inasmuch  as 
its  founders  did,  by  virtue  of  the  interpretation  which  their 
own  private  judgment  made  of  the  Bible,  abandon  tenets 
which  they  had  hitherto  held,  stigmatize  those  tenets  as 
idolatrous,  and  openly  renounce  their  allegiance  to  what 
had  for  centuries  been  venerated  as  the  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic church. 

This  was  a  simple  alternative;  which  might,  indeed, 
be  kept  out  of  sight,  but  could  not  be  refined  away,  and 
most  assuredjy  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  memory 
of  the  great  truth  it  conveys  was  preserved  by  the  writ' 
ings  and  teachings  of  the  Puritans,  and  by  those  habits  c^ 
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thought  naturd  to  an  inquisitive  age.  And  when  the  full- 
ness of  time  had  come,  it  did  not  fail  to  bear  its  fruit.  It 
continued  slowly  to  fructify ;  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  its  seed  had  quickened  into  a  life, 
the  energy  of  which  nothing  could  withstand.  That  same 
right  of  private  judgment,  which  the  early  Reformers  had 
loudly  proclaimed,  was  now  pushed  to  an  extent  fatal  to 
those  who  opposed  it.  This  it  was  which,  carried  into 
politics,  overturned  the  government ;  and,  carried  into  re- 
ligion, upset  the  church.'^*  For,  rebellion  and  heresy  are 
but  different  forms  of  the  same  disregard  of  tradition,  the 
same  bold  and  independent  spirit.  Both  are  of  the  nature 
of  a  protest  made  by  modern  ideas  against  old  associa* 
tions.  They  are  as  a  struggle  between  the  feelings  of 
the  present  and  the  memory  of  the  past  Without  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment,  such  a  contest  could  never 
take  place ;  the  mere  conception  of  it  could  not  enter  the 
minds  of  men,  nor  would  they  even  dream  of  controlliog, 
by  their  individual  energy,  those  abuses  to  which  all  gi-eat 
societies  are  liable.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
natural,  that  the  exercise  of  this  judgment  should  be  op- 
posed by  those  two  powerful  classes,  who,  from  their  posi- 
tion, their  interests,  and  the  habits  of  their  mind,  are  more 
prone  than  any  other  to  cherish  antiquity,  cleave  to  supw- 
annuated  customs,  and  uphold  institutions  which,  to  use 
their  favourite  language,  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  fathers; 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  are  able  to  see  with  great 
clearness  the  intimate  connexion  which,  at  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  existed  between  the  English  nobles  and  the 
Catholic  clergy.  Notwithstanding  many  exceptions,  an 
immense  majority  of  both  classes  opposed  the  Reforma- 

"  Clarendon  {Higt,  of  the  ttebeUiwi^  p.  80),  in  a  V6ry  anj?ry  spirit,  but 
with  perfect  truth,  notices  (under  the  year  1640)  the  connexion  betweeni  ''a 
proud  and  venomous  dislike  against  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  so  by  degrees  (as  the  progress  is  very  natural)  an  equal  irreverence  to 
the  government  of  the  state  too. "  The  Spanish  government,  perhaps,  more 
thau  any  other  in  Europe,  has  understood  this  relation ;  and  even  so  late  as 
1789,  an  edict  of  Charles  lY.  declared,  "qu'il  y  a  crime  d  h6r6sie  dans  tout 
ce  qui  tend,  ou  contribue,  k  propager  les  idto  r^voiutionnaires."  Llorenie^ 
Hia.  de  VlnquUitiont  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
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tion,  because  it  was  based  on  that  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, of  which  they,  as  the  protectors  of  old  opinions,  were 
the  natural  antagonists.  All  this  can  excite  no  surprise ; 
it  was  in  the  order  of  things,  and  strictly  accordant  with 
the  spirit  of  those  two  great  sections  of  society.  Fortun- 
ately, however,  for  our  country,  the  throne  was  now  occu- 
pied by  a  sovereign  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
who,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  two  classes,  availed  herself 
of  the  temper  of  the  age  to  humble  them.  The  manner 
in  which  this  was  effected  by  Elizabeth,  in  respect,  first 
to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  aftei'wards  to  the  Protestant 
clergy,'^^  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  our 
history ;  and  in  an  account  of  the  reign  of  the  great  queen, 
I  hope  to  examine  it  at  considerable  length.  At  present, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  her  policy  towards  the 
nobles, — that  other  class  with  which  the  priesthood,  by 
their  interests,  opinions,  and  associations,  have  always 
much  in  common. 

Elizabeth,  at  her  accession  to  the  throne,  finding  that 
the  ancient  families  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  na- 
turally called  to  her  councils  advisers  who  were  more 
likely  to  uphold  the  novelties  on  which  the  age  was  bent. 
She  selected  men  who,  being  little  burdened  by  past  asso- 
ciations, were  more  inclined  to  favour  present  interests. 
The  two  Bacons,  the  two  Cecils,  KnoUys,  Sadler,  Smith, 
Throgmorton,  Walsingham,  were  the  most  eminent  states- 
men and  diplomatists  in  her  reign ;  but  all  of  them  were 
commoners ;  only  one  did  she  raise  to  the  peerage ;  and 
they  were  certainly  nowise  remarkable,  either  for  the  rank 
of  their  immediate  connexions,  or  for  the  celebrity  of  their 
remote  ancestors.  They,  however,  were  recommended  to 
Elizabeth  by  their  great  abilities,  and  by  their  determina- 
tion to  uphold  a  religion  which  the  ancient  aristocracy 
naturally  opposed.  And  it  is  observable  that,  among  the 
accusations  which  the  Catholics  brought  against  the  queen, 

'^  The  general  character  of  her  policy  towards  the  Protestant  English 
bishops  is  summed  up  very  fairly  by  OoUier ;  though  he,  as  a  profeBsioiud 
writer,  is  naturally  displeased  with  her  disregard  for  the  heads  of  the  church. 
Odlier'B  Bccles.  ifitt,  of  Oreat  Britain^  vol.  vii.  pp.  257,  26S,  edit.  Barfaam, 
1840. 
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they  taunted  her,  not  only  with  forsaking  the  old  religion, 
but  also  with  neglecting  the  old  nobility .^^ 

Nor  does  it  require  much  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  time  to  see  the  justice  of  this  charge.  What- 
ever explanation  we  may  choose  to  give  of  the  fact,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  during  the  reign  of  EUzabeth,  there 
was  an  open  and  constant  opposition  between  the  nobles 
and  the  executive  government.  The  rebellion  of  1569 
was  essentially  an  aristocratic  movement;  it  was  a  rising 
of  the  great  families  of  the  north  against  what  they  con- 
sidered the  upstart  and  plebeian  administration  of  the 
queen.*^^     The  bitterest  enemy  of  Elizabeth  was  certainly 

'*  One  of  the  charges  which,  in  1588.  Sixtus  Y .  publicly  brought  against 
Elizabeth,  was,  that  *'  she  hath  rejected  and  excluded  the  ancient  nobility, 
and  promoted  to  honour  obscure  people."  BtUler's  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  vol. 
ii.  p.  4.  Persons  also  reproaches  her  with  her  low-bom  ministers,  and  says 
that  she  was  influenced  **  by  five  persons  in  particular — all  of  them  sprung 
from  the  earth, — Bacon,  Cecil,  Dudley,  Hatton,  and  Walsiugham."  BuUeTj 
vol.  ii.  p.  31.  Cardinal  Alien  taunted  her  with  *' disgracing  the  ancient 
nobility,  erecting  base  and  unworthy  persons  to  all  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical dignities."  Dodd's  Church  History ,  edit.  Tiemey,  1840,  vol.  iii.  appen- 
dix no.  xii.  p.  xlvi.  The  same  influential  writer,  in  his  Admonition,  said 
that  she  had  injured  England,  ^*  by  great  contempt  and  abasing  of  the  an- 
cient nobility,  repelling  them  from  due  government,  offices,  and  places  of 
honour."  Alhn*s  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, 1588  (reprinted  London,  1842),  p.  xv.  Compare  the  account  of  the 
Bull  of  1538,  in  De  Thon,  Hist,  Univ,  vol.  x.  p.  175:  **0n  accusoit  Elisa- 
beth d'avoir  au  prejudice  de  la  noblesse  angloise- 61ev6  aux  dignit^s,  tant 
civiles  qu*eccl4siastique8,  des  hommes  nouveaux,  sans  naissance,  et  indignes 
de  les  poss^der." 

"  To  the  philosophic  historian  this  rebellion,  though  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated by  ordinary  writers,  is  a  very  important  study,  because  it  is  the 
last  attempt  ever  made  by  the  great  English  families  to  establish  their  au- 
thority by  force  of  anns.  Mr.  Wright  says,  that  probably  all  those  who  took 
a  leading  part  in  it  *'  were  allied  by  blood  or  intermarriage  with  the  two  fa- 
milies of  the  Percies  and  Neviles."  Wriaht's  Elizabeth,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv. ; 
a  valuable  work.  See  also,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  730,  a  list  of  some  of 
those  who,  in  1571,  were  attainted  on  account  of  this  rebellion,  and  who  are 
said  to  be  *'  all  of  the  best  families  in  the  north  of  England." 

But  the  most  complete  evidence  we  have  respecting  this  struggle,  con- 
sists of  the  collection  of  original  documents  published  in  1840  by  Sir  C. 
Sharpe,  under  the  title  of  Memorials  of  the  liebellion  of  1569.  They  show 
very  clearly  the  real  nature  of  the  outbreak.  On  17th  November  1569,  Sir 
George  Bowes  writes,  that  the  complaint  of  the  insurgents  was  that  **  there 
was  certaine  counsellors  cropen"  {i,e.  crept)  "in  al^ute  the  prince,  which 
had  excluded  the  nobility  from  the  prince,"  <fec..  Memorials,  p.  42;  and  the 
editor's  note  says  that  this  is  one  of  the*  charges  made  in  all  the  proclama- 
tions by  the  earls.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  proof  of  how  notorious  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth  had  become,  is  contained  in  a  friendly  letter  from  Sussex 
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Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  the  interests  of  Mary  wer«  pub- 
licly defended*  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel;  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  her  cause 
was  secretly  favoured  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Ae  Ea**!  of 
Sussex^® 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  of  interests  could  not 
escape  the  sagacity  of  the  English  government.  Cecil, 
who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the -ministers  of  Elizabeth, 
and  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  forty  years,  made 
it  part  of  his  business  to  study  the  genealogies  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  great  families ;  and  this  he  did,  not 
out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  in  order  to  increase  his  coutrol 
over  them,  or,  as  a  great  historian  say^,  to  let  them  know 
"that  his  eye  was  upon  them."^  The  queen  herself, 
though  too  fond  of  power,  was  by  no  means  of  a  cruel 
disposition  ;  but  she  seemed  to  delight  in  humbling  the 
nobles.  On  them  her  hand  fell  heavily;  and  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  a  angle  instance  of  her  pardoning 
their  offences,  while  she  punished  several  of  them  for  acts 
which  would  now  be  considered  no  offences  at  all*  She 
was  always  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  authority ;  and  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that,  taking  them  as  a  clu^  they 
were  during  her  long  and  prosperous  reign  treated  with 
unusual  disrespect.  Indeed^  so  clearly  marked  was  her 
policy,  tha*  when  the  ducal  order  became  extinct,  she 
refused  to  renew  it ;  and  a  whole  generation  pa^ed  away 
to  whom  the  name  of  duke  was  a  mere  matter  of  history, 
a  point  to  be  mooted  by  antiquaries,  but  with  which  the 
business  of  practical  life   had  no  concern.^     Whatever 

to  Cecil,  dated  5th  Januaiy  1560  (Memorials,  p.  137),  one  panigirapfa  of 
which  begins,  "Of  late  years  few  young  noblemen  have  been  emplojed  ia 
service. " 

"•  HaUarn^  i.  p.  130 ;  Lingard^  v.  pp.  97, 102 ;  Turner,  xii.  pp.  245, 247. 

^  ff(.llam'8  Conet  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  241 ;  an  interesting  passage.  Tamer 
(Hut.  of  England,  vol.  xii.  p.  237)  sijys,  that  Cecil  **  knew  the  ienden^  of 
the  great  lords  to  combine  against  the  crown,  that  they  might  reinstate  the 
peerage  in  the  power  from  which  the  house  of  Tudor  had  depressed  it." 

**  In  1572  the  order  of  dukes  became  extinct ;  and  was  not  revived  till 
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may  be  her  other  faults,  she  was  on  this  subject  always 
consistent.  Although  she  evinced  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  surround  the  throne  with  men  of  ability,  she  cared 
little  for  thotje  conyentional  distinctions  by  which  the 
minds  of  ordinary  sovereigns  are  greatly  moved.  She 
made  no  account  of  dignity  of  rank ;  she  did  not  eveii 
care  for  purity  of  blood.  She  valued  men  neither  for  the 
splendour  of  their  ancestry,  nor  for  the  length  of  their 
pedigrees,  nor  for  the  grandeur  of  their  titles.  Such 
questions  she  left  for  her  degenerate  successors,  to  the 
size  of  whose  understandings  they  were  admirably  fitted. 
Our  great  queen  regulated  her  conduct  by  another  stand- 
ard. Her  large  and  powerful  intellect,  cultivated  to  its. 
highest  point  by  reflection  and  study,  taught  her  the  true 
measure  of  affairs,  and  enabled  her  to  see,  that  to  make 
a  government  flourish,  its  councillors  must  be  men  of 
ability  and  of  virtue;  but  that  if  these  two  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  the  nobles  may  be  left  to  repose  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  leisure,  unoppressed  by  those  cares  of  the 
state  for  which,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  are 
naturally  disqualified  by  the  number  of  their  prejudices 
and  by  the  frivolity  of  their  pursuits. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt  was  made, 
first  by  James,  and  then  by  Charles,  to  revive  the  power 
of  the  two  great  protective  classes,  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy.  But  so  admirably  had  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  been 
supported  by  the  general  temper  of  the  age,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  for  the  Stuarts  to  execute  their  mischie- 
vous plans.  The  exercise  of  private  judgment,  both  in 
religion  and  in  politics,  had  become  so  habitual,  that  these 
princes  were  unable  to  subjugate  it  to  their  will.  And  as 
Charles  I.,  yith  inconceivable  blindness,  and  with  an  ob- 
stinacy even  greater  than  that  of  his  father,  persisted  in 
adopting  in  their  worst  forms  the  superannuated  theories 

iifty  years  afterwards,  when  James  I.  made  the  miserable  Villiers,  duke  of 
Buckingham.  Blachtone^s  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  397.  This  evidently 
attracted  attention  ;  for  Ben  Jouson,  in  one  of  his  comedies  in  1616,  men- 
tions **  the  received  heresy  that  England  bears  no  dukes."  Janson's  WorJks, 
edit.  Gifford,  1816,  vol.  v.  p.  47,  where  Qifford.  not  being  aware  of  the  ex- 
tinction in  1572,  has  made  an  unsatisfactory  note. 
VOL.  I.  Q  Q 
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of  protection,  and  attempted  to  enforce  a  scheme  of  go- 
yemment  which  men  from  their  increasing  independence 
were  determined  to  reject,  there  inevitably  arose  that 
memorable  collision  which  is  well  termed  The  Great  Re- 
bellion of  England.®^  The  analogy  between  this  and  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  I  have  already  noticed;  but  what 
we  have  now  to  consider,  and  what,  in  the  next  chapter, 
I  will  endeavour  to  trace,  is  the  nature  of  the  difference 
between  our  RebelUon,  and  those  contemporary  wars  of 
the  Fronde,  to  which  it  was  ih  some  respects  very  similar* 

*>  Clarendon  {Hitt,  of  the  RAellion,  p.  216)  truly  calk  it  "  the  most  pro- 
digious and  the  boldest  rebellion,  that  any  age  or  country  ever  brought 
forth,"    See  also  some  striking  remarks  in  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  S07. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Enebgt  ok  the  Protectivb  Spieit  ik  E&ance  explains  the  Failxjke 
or  THE  Feonbe.    Comfabison  between  the  Fronde  and  the  contek- 

PQ&AKT  EnGUSH  ReBELUON. 

The  object  of  the  last  chapter  was,  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  protective  spirit.  From  the  evidence  there 
collected,  it  appears  that  this  spirit  was  first  organized 
into  a  distinct  secular  form  at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages  ; 
but  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  then  arose,  it  was, 
from  the  beginning,  much  less  powerful  in  England  than 
in  France.  It  has  likewise  appeared  that,  in  our  country, 
it  continued  to  lose  ground ;  while  in  France,  it  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century  assumed  a  new  shape,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  centralizing  movement,  manifested  not  only  in 
the  civil  and  political  institutions,  but  also  in  the  social 
and  literary  habits  of  the  French  nation.  Thus  far  we 
seem  to  have  cleared  the  way  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  history  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  I  now  purpose  to 
follow  this  up  a  little  further,  and  point  out  how  this  dif- 
ference explains  the  discrepancy  between  the  civil  wars  of 
England,  and  those  which  at  the  same  time  broke  out  in 
France. 

Among  the  obvious  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Great  English  Rebellion,  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  it 
was  a  war  of  classes  as  well  as  of  factions.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  the  yeomanry  and  traders  ad- 
hered to  the  parliament  ;^  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  rallied 

*  ^*  From  the  beginning  it  may  be  said  that  the  yeomanry  and  trading 
classes  of  towns  were  generally  hostile  to  the  king's  side,  even  in  those 
counties  which  were  in  his  military  occupation ;  except  in  a  few,  such  as 
Cornwall,  Worcester,  Salop,  and  most  of  Wales,  w^m^  the  prevailing  sent!- 
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round  the  throne.*  And  the  name  given  to  the  two  par- 
ties, of  Roundheads^  and  Cavaliers  *  proves  that  the  true 
nature  of  this  opposition  was  generally  known.  It  proves 
that  men  were  aware  that  a  question  was  at  issue,  upon 
which  England  was  divided,  not  so  much  by  the  particolar 
interests  of  individuals,  as  by  the  general  interests  of  the 
classes  to  which  those  individuals  belonged. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  French  rebellion,  there  is  no 
trace  of  so  large  a  division.  The  objects  of  the  war  were 
in  both>  countries  precisely  the  same ;  the  niachinery  hy 
which  those  objects  were  attained  was  very  diflFereni. 
The  Fronde  was  like  our  Rebellion,  insomuch  that  it 
was  a  struggle  of  the  parliament  against  the  crown ;  an 
attempt  to  secure  liberty,  and  raise  up  a  barrier  agaiDSt 
the  despotism  of  government.*    So  far,  and  so  long,  aa  we 

ment  was  chiefly  realist*'  HaUartCs  Const.  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  578.  See  aim 
Lingard'8  Hist,  of  jSnglai%d^  vol.  vi.  p.  304;  and  Alison* 8  ffist.  of  Europe, 
voL  i.  p.  49. 

*  On  this  divisibn  of  claasee,  which,  notwithstanding  a  few  exceptidiu^  is 
undoubtedly  true  as  a  general  fact,  compare  Memoirs  of  Sir  P.  Warmcky 
p.  217;  Cade's  CrmntoeUy  vol.  iii.  p.  307;  Clarendon^s  Hist,  of  the  Md- 
lion,  jjp.  294,  297,  345,  346,  401,  476 ;  Mcof's  Hist,  of  the  Ifmtf  PariiametUt 
book  i.  op.  22,  64^  book  ii.  p.  63,  book  iii.  p.  78 ;  HtUchinson*s  Memoirs, 
p.  100 ;  Juudlow^s  Memoin,  tdI.  i.  p.  104,  vol.  ui.  p.  258 ;  Btdstrode's  Memoirs, 
p.  86. 

'  Lord  Clarendon  says,  in  his  grand  style,  **  the  rabble  contemned  and 
despised  under  the  name  of  roundheads.  Hid.  of  the  BeheUumj  p.  136. 
This  was  in  1641^  when  the  title  appears  to  have  been  first  bestowed.  See 
Fairfax  Corresp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  186, 320. 

*  Just  before  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1642,  Charles  said  to  his  troops, 
''  Tou  are  called  cavaliers  in  a  reproachful  signification."  See  the  king's 
speech,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol  iv.  p.  478.  Directly  after  the  battle,  he 
accused  his  opponents  of ''rendering  all  persons  of  honour  odious  to  the 
common  people,  under  the  style  of  cavaliers.*'  Mail's  Hist,  of  the  Lcfng  Par- 
liamerU,  book  iii.  p.  25. 

»  M.  Saint-Aulaire  (Hist,  de  la  Fronde^  vol.  i.  p.  v.)  says,  that  the  object 
of  the  Frondeurs  was,  "  limiter  Tautorit^  royale,  consacrer  leS  prtncipes  de 
la  liberty  civile  et  en  confier  la  garde  aux  compagnies  souveraines;"  and  at 
p.  vi.  he  calls  the  declaration  of  1648,  ''une  veritable  charte  constitution* 
nelle."  See  also,  at  vol.  i.  p.  128,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  speech 
of  Omer  Talon.  Joly,  who  was  much  displeased  at  this  tendency,  complains 
that  in  1648,  *<  le  peuple  tomboit  imperceptiblement  dans  le  sentiment  dan- 
gereux,  qu'il  est  naturel  et  permis  de  se  d6fendre  et  de  s'armer  oontre  la 
violence  des  sup^rieurs."  M6m.  de  Joly,  p.  15.  Of  the  immediate  objects 
proposed  by  the  Fronde,  one  was  to  diminish  the  taiile,  and  another  was  to 
obtain  a  law  that  no  one  should  be  kept  in  prison  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  ''sans  dtre  remis  entre  les  mains  du  parlement  pour  lui  &ire  son 
proofs  s*il  se  trouvoit  criminel,  ou  T^largir  s'il  6toit  innocent."  Mini,  ds 
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merely  take  a  view  of  political  objects,  the  parallel  is  com- 
plete. But  the  social  and  intellectual  antecedents  of  the 
French  being  very  diflferent  from  those  of  the  English,  it 
necessarily  followed  that  the  shape  which  the  rebellion 
took  should  likewise  be  different,  even  though  the  motives 
were  the  same.  If  we  examine  this  divergence  a  little 
nearer,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  connected  with  the  circum- 
stance I  have  already  noticed — namely,  that  in  England 
a  war  for  liberty  was  accompanied  by  a  war  of  classes, 
while  in  France  there  was  no  war  of  classes  at  all.  From 
this  it  resulted,  that  in  France  the  rebellion,  being  merely 
political,  and  not,  as  with  us,  also  social,  took  less  hold  of 
the  public  mind  :  it  was  unaccompanied  by  those  feelings 
of  insubordination,  in  the  absence  of  which  freedom  has 
always  been  impossible ;  and,  striking  no  root  into  the 
national  character,  it  could  not  save  the  country  from 
th^t  servile  state  into  which,  a  few  years  later,  it,  under 
the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  rapidly  fell. 

That  our  Great  Rebellion  was,  in  its  external  form,  a 
war  of  classes,  is  one  of  those  palpable  facts  which  lie  on 
the  surface  of  history.  At  first,  the  parliament^  did  indeed 
attempt  to  draw  over  to  their  side  some  of  the  nobles ; 
and  in  this  they  for  a  time  succeeded.  But  as  the  strug- 
gle advanced,  the  futiUty  of  this  policy  became  evident. 
In  the  natural  order  of  the  great  movement,  the  nobles 
grew  more  loyal  ;^  the  parliament  grew  more  democratic.® 

MontgloB^y  vol.  ii.  p.  135  ;  Mim^  de  MotteviHe,  vol.  ii.  p.  398 ;  MSm,  de  Bets^ 
yoL  i.  p.  265;  M^,  d'Omer  Talon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224,  225,  240, 328. 

<  I  use  the  word '  parliament'  ia  the  sense  given  to  it  by  writers  of  that 
time,  and  not  in  the  legal  sense. 

'  In  Maj  1642,  there  remained  at  Westminster  forty-two  peers,  ffal- 
lanC$  Const.  Hitt*  voL  i.  p.  559 ;  but  they  gradually  abandoned  tne  popular 
oause ;  and,  according  to  Pad.  Hist  vol.  liL  p.  1282,  so  dwindled,  that  even- 
tually ^*  seldom  more  thaii  five  or  six"  were  present. 

*  These  increasing  democratic  tendencies  are  most  clearly  indicated  in 
Walker's  curious  work,  The  Histcry  of  Independency,  See,  among  other 
passages,  book  i.  p.  59.  And  Clarendon,  under  the  year  1644,  says  {Hist, 
of  the  Rebdlton,  p.  514) :  '*  That  violent  party,  which  had  at  first  cozened 
the  rest  into  the  war,  and  afterwards  obstructed  all  the  approaches  towards 
peace,  found  now  that  they  had  finished  as  much  of  their  work  as  the  tools 
which  they  had  wrought  with  could  be  applied  to,  and  what  remained  to  be 
done  ipust  be  despatched  by  new  workmen."  What  these  new  workmen 
were,  he  afterwards  explains,  p.  641,  to  be  '^  the  most  inferior  people  pre 
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And  when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  both  parties  were  de- 
termined either  to  conquer  or  to  die,  this  antagonism  of 
classes  was  too  clearly  marked  to  be  misunderstood ;  the 
perception  which  each  had  of  its  own  interests  being 
sharpened  by  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which  they 
contended. 

For,  without  burdening  this  Introduction  with  what 
may  be  read  in  our  common  histories,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  remind  the  reader  of  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  events 
of  that  time.  Just  before  the  war  began,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  appointed  general  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
with  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  his  lieutenant.  A  commis- 
sion to  raise  troops  was  likewise  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,*  the  only  man  of  high  rank  against  whom 
Charles  had  displayed  open  enmity. ^*^  Notwithstanding 
these  marks  of  confidence,  the  nobles,  in  whom  parliament 
was  at  first  disposed  to  trust,  could  not  avoid  showing  the 
old  leaven  of  their  order.^^  The  Earl  of  Essex  so  con- 
ducted himself,  as  to  inspire  the  popular  party  with  the 
greatest  apprehensions  of  his  treachery  ;*^  and  when  the 

ferred  to  all  plaoee  of  trust  and  profit.'*  Book  zi.  under  the  year  1648. 
Compare  some  good  remarks  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  Fairfax  Corretpond,  toI.  m* 
pp.  115, 116. 

*  This  was  after  the  appointments  of  Essex  and  Bedford,  and  was  in 
1643.  Ludlow's  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  Cariyle's  CromwdL^  vol.  1.  p.  189. 

'*  "  When  the  king  attempted  to  arrest  the  five  members,  Manchester, 
at  that  time  Lord  Kymbolton,  was  the  only  peer  whom  he  impeached.  This 
circumstance  endeared  Kymbolton  to  the  party ;  his  own  safety  bound  him 
more  closely  to  its  interests."  LingardPs  jSnglaiid,  vol.  vi.  p.  337.  Compare 
Clarendon,  p.  376 ;  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  tt  is  also  said  that  Lord  I^x 
joined  the  popular  party  from  personal  pique  against  the  king.  Fairfax  Cor- 
resp,  vol.  iii.  p.  37. 

"  Mr.  Carlyle'has  made  some  veiy  characteristic,  but  very  just,  observa- 
tions on  the  "  high  Essexes  and  Manchesters  of  limited  notions  and  large 
estates."  Cariyle't  Cromtodl^  vol.  i.  p.  216. 

"  Ludlow*8  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  110 ;  ExUddnwiCs  Memoirs,  pp.  230, 231 ; 
Harris's  Lives  of  the  StuartSy  vol  iii.  p.  106 ;  Bvlstrode^s  Memoirs,  pp.  112, 
113, 119 ;  Clarendon's  Rebellion,  pp.  486,  614 ;  or,  as  Lord  North  puto  it, 
''  for  General  Essex  began  now  to  appear  to  the  private  cabalists  somewhat 
wresty."  North's  Narrative  of  Passages  rdating  to  the  Long  Parliament,  pub- 
lished in  1670,  in  Somtrs  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  p.  678.  At  p.  684,  the  same  ele- 
gant writer  savs  of  Essex,  ''bein^  the  first  person  and  last  of  the  nobility 
employed  by  the  parliament  in  military  affairs,  which  soon  brought  him  to 
the  period  of  his  life.  And  may  he  be  an  example  to  all  future  ages,  to  deter 
all  persons  of  like  dignity  from  being  instrumental  in  setting  up  a  demo- 
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idefence  of  London  was  intrusted  to  Waller,  he  so  obsti- 
nately refused  to  enter  the  name  of  that  able  officer  in  the 
commission,  that  the  Commons  were  obliged  to  insert  it 
by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  spite  of  their  own 
generally  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  he  had  received 
a  military  command,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  those 
who  conferred  it.  This  apostate  noble  fled  from  West- 
minster to  Oxford  ;  but  finding  that  the  king,  who  never 
forgave  his  enemies,  did  not  receive  him  with  the  favour 
he  expected,  he  returned  to  London  ;  where,  though  he 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  safety,  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  he  should  again  experience  the  confidence  of  parha- 
ment.^* 

Such  examples  as  these  were  not  likely  to  lessen  the 
distrust  which  both  parties  felt  for  each  other.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  a  war  of  classes  was  unavoidable, 
and  that  the  rebellion  of  the  parliament  against  the  king 
must  be  reinforced  by  a  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles.*^  To  this  the  popular  party,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  first  intention,  now  willingly  agreed*  In  1645 
they  enacted  a  law,  by  which  not  only  the  Earl  of  Essex 

oratical  power,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  down  all  persons  of  his  condition/' 
The  ''Letter  of  Admonition*' addressed  to  him  by  parliament  in  1644,  is 
printed  in  ParL  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

'*  LinganTs  Hut.  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  318.  See  also,  on  the  hostility 
between  Essex  and  Waller,  Walker's  Hist,  of  hidependency^  part  i.  pp.  28, 29 ; 
and  Pad,  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  177.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  {Memoirs^  p.  254)  con- 
temptuously calls  Waller  **  fEtyourite-generall  of  the  city  of  London." 

»*  Compare  HaUam's  CmsL  Hist.  vol.  L  pp.  569,  570,  with  Bvlstrod^s 
Memoirsy  p.  96,  and  Lord  Bedford's  letter,  in  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  pp.  189, 
190.  This  shuffling  letter  confirms  the  un&vourable  account  of  the  writer, 
which  is  given  in  Clarendon* s  BebeUion^  p.  422. 

^  Dr.  BateSy  who  had  been  physician  to  Cromwell,  intimates  that  this 
was  foreseen  from  the  beginning.-  He  says,  that  the  popular  party  offered 
command  to  some  of  the  nobl^,  ''not  that  they  had  any  req[)eot  for  the 
lords,  whom  shortly  they  intended  to  turn  out  and  to  level  with  the  com- 
moners, but  that  they  might  poison  them  with  their  own  venom,  and  rise 
to  greater  authority  by  drawing  more  over  to  their  side."  Bates* s  Account  of 
the  late  Troubles  in  England^  part  i.  p.  76.  Lord  North  too  supposes,  that 
almost  immediately  after  the  war  began,  it  was  determined  to  dissolve  the 
House  of  Lords.  See  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  p.  582.  Beyond  this,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  direct  early  evidence ;  except  that,  in  1644,  Cromwell  is  alleged 
to  have  stated  that  ''  there  would  never  be  a  good  time  in  England  tUl  we 
had  done  with  lords."  Carlyl^s  CromweUy  vol.  i.  p.  217 ;  and,  what  is  evi* 
dently  the  same  circumstance,  in  HdMs  Menunrs^  p.  18. 
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and  the  Barl  of  Mancbester  lost  their  command,  hot  a& 
membera  of  either  house  yren  made  incapable  of  militarj 
fierrice.^^  And,  only  a  week  aft^  the  execution  of  the 
king,  they  fcnrmally  took  away  the  legislative  power  of  the 
peers  ;  putting  at  the  same  time  on  record  their  memor- 
able opinion,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  "  useless,  dan- 
gerous, and  ought  to  be  abolished/'^^ 

But  we  may  find  proofs  still  more  conTincing  of  the 
true  character  of  the  English  rebellion,  if  we  consider 
who  those  were  by  whom  it  was  accomplished.  This  will 
show  us  the  democratic  nature  of  a  movement  which  law- 
yers and  antiquaries  have  vainly  attempted  to  shelter 
under  the  form  of  constitutional  precedent.  Our  great 
rebellion  was  the  work,  not  of  men  who  looked  behind, 
but  of  men  who  looked  before.  To  attempt  to  trace  it  to 
personal  and  temporary  causes ;  to  ascribe  this  unparal- 
leled outbreak  to  a  dispute  respecting  ship-money,  or  to 
a  quarrel  about  the  privileges  of  parliament,  can  only  suit 
the  habits  of  those  historians  who  see  no  further  than  the 
preamble  of  a  statute,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge.  Such 
writers  forget  that  the  trial  of  Hampden,  and  the  im- 
peachment of  the  five  members,  could  have  produced  no 
effect  on  the  country,  unless  the  people  had  already  been 
prepared,  and  unless  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  insub- 
ordination had  so  increased  the  diacontenta  of  men,  as 
to  put  them  in  a  state  where,  the  train  being  laid,  the 
slightest  spark  sufficed  to  kindle  a  conflagration. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  rebellion  was  an  outbreak  of  the 
democratic  spirit  It  was  the  political  form  of  a  move- 
ment, of  ^Yhich  the  Reformation  was  the  religious  form. 
As  the  Reformation  was  aided,  not  by  men  in  high  eccle- 
siastical offioes,  not  by  great  cardinals  or  wealthy  bishops, 
but  by  men  filling  the  lowest  and  most  subordinate  posts, 

^*  This  was  the  "  Self-denying  OrcUnanoe,"  which  was  introduoed  in  Be* 
oember  1644 ;  but,  owing  to  the  resLstanoe  of  the  peers,  was  not  carried  until 
the  subsequent  April.  Pari,  Hid.  toI.  iii.  m).  3^6-337,  340-343,  354, 3dfi. 
B^9^aoM€m.ofLordBoae8^y.2l^l  Mem.^SirP.  Warwick,  p.  9J^ 

1'  On  this  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ifingland,  see  Pari,  HUt.  vol  iii. 
p.  1284 ;  HdUanCM  Const.  Hut,  vol.  L  p.  643 ;  (SimpbeU's  CMrf-J^ic€$,y6L u 
p.  424 ;  liUcUaw's  Mtnu  vol.  i«  p.  246^  Warwiei^s  limxk*  pp.  182»  336»  36^ 
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just  SO  was  the  English  rebellion  a  movement  from  below, 
an  uprising  from  the  foundations,  or,  as  some  will  have  it, 
the  dregs  of  society.  The  few  persons  of  high  rank  who 
adhered  to  the  popular  cause  were  quickly  discarded,  and 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  fell  oflF  was  a  clear 
indication  of  the  turn  that  things  were  taking.  Directly 
the  army  was  freed  from  its  noble  leaders,  and  supplied 
with  officers  drawn  from  the  lower  classes,  the  fortune  of 
war  changed,  the  royalists  were  every  where  defeated,  and 
the  king  made  prisoner  by  his  own  subjects.  Between 
his  capture  and  execution,  the  two  most  important  poli- 
tical events  were  his  abduction  by  Joyce,  and  the  forciUe 
expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  those  members 
who  were  thought  likely  to  interfare  in  his  favour.  Both 
these  decisive  step^  were  taken,  and  indeed  only  could 
have  been  taken,  by  men  of  great  personal  influence,  and 
of  a  bold  and  resolute  spirit.  Joyce,  who  carried  oflF  the 
king,  and  who  was  highly  respected  in  the  army,  had, 
however,  been  recently  a  common  working  tailor  ;^®  while 
Colonel  Pride,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  history  as  hav- 
ing purged  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  malignants,  was 
about  on  a  level  with  Joyce,  since  his  original  occupation 
was  that  of  a  drayman.^^  The  tailor  and  the  drayman 
were,  in  that  age,  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  and  to  win  for  themselves  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  state.  After  the  execution  of  Charles,  the 
same  tendency  was  displayed.  The  old  monarchy  being 
destroyed,  that  small  but  active  party  known  as  the  fifth- 
monarchy  men  increased  in  importance,  and  for  a  time 
exercised  considerable  influence.      Their  three  principal 

"  "  Cornet  Joyce,  who  was  one  of  the  agitators  in  the  army,  a  tailor,  a 
fellow  who  had  two  or  three  years  before  served  in  a  very  inferior  employ- 
ment in  Mr.  Hollis's  house."  ClarendorC^  Bebellion,^,  612.  "  A  shrewd 
tailor-man. "  D' Israeli's  Commentaries  on  the  Reign  of  Charles  /.,  1 851,  vol.  ii. 
p.  466. 

»  Ludlow  {Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  139) ;  Noble  {Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
CromweU,  vol.  ii.  p.  470)  j  and  Winstanley  {Loyal  Martyrclogy,  edit.  1666, 
p.  108),  mention  that  Pride  had  been  a  drayman.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell, 
in  ridicule  of  the  old  distinctions,  confemd  knighthood  on  him  <*  with  a 
faggot."  Onw«  Life  ofO%oen^  p.  164  ;  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii* 
p.  47a 
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and  most  distinguished  members  were  Venner,  Tuffiiel, 
and  Okey.  Venner,  who  was  the  leader,  was  a  wine- 
cooper  ;^  TufFnel,  who  was  second  in  command,  was  a 
carpenter  f^  and  Okey,  though  he  became  a  colonel,  had 
filled  the  menial  oflBce  of  stoker  in  an  Islinj^ton  brewery* 
Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  caMS.  In 
that  period,  promotion  depended  solely  on  merit;  and  if  a 
man  had  ability,  he  was  sure  to  rise,  no  matter  what  his 
birth  or  former  avocations  might  hare  been.  Cromwell 
himself  was  a  brewer  ;^  and  Colonel  Jones,  his  brother-in- 
law,  had  been  servant  to  a  private  gentleman.^  Deane 
was  the  servant  of  a  tradesman  ;  but  he  became  an  admiral, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy.^ 
Colonel  Goffe  had  been  apprentice  to  a  drysalter  ;^  Major- 
general  Whalley  had  been  apprentice  to  a  draper.^    Skip- 

••  '*  The  fifth-monarchy,  headed  mainly  hj  one  Venner,  a  wine-cooper.'* 
Carli^*8  Oromwelly  vol.  iii.  p.  282.  **  Venner,  a  wine-cooper."  IsUUr^s  Life 
and  Corresp,  of  Clarendon^  vol.  it  p.  62. 

•*  "  The  second  to  Venner  was  one  Tuflftiel,  a  carpenter  living  in  Gray's 
Inn  Lane."  Winsiardey^i  Martyrology,  p.  163. 

"  '*He  was  stoaker  in  a  brew-house  at  Islinffton,  and  taext  a  most  poor 
chandler  near  Lion-Key  in  Thames  Street.", ^rafi?.  HUt,  vol.  iii.  p.  1605. 
See  also  WintUtnley's  Martyrdogy^  p.  122. 

**  Some  of  the  clumsy  eulogists  of  Cromwell  wish  to  suppress  the  &ct  of 
his  being  a  brewer ;  but  that  he  really  practised  that  useful  trade  is  attested 
by  a  variety  of  evidence,  and  is  distinctly  stated  by  his  own  physician.  Dr. 
Bates.  Bat€%'%  TroMes  in  England,  voL  ii.  p.  238.  See  also  Walker's  Hist 
of  Independency y  part  i.  p.  32,  part  ii.  p.  25,  part  iii.  p.  37  ;  NMe^a  Uwu  of 
VromweU,  vol.  i.  pp.  328-331.  Other  passages,  which  I  cannot  now  call  to 
mind,  will  occur  to  those  who  have  studied  the  literature  of  the  time. 

^  **  John  Jones,  at  first  a  serving- man,  then  a  colonel  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, .  .  •  .  married  the  Protector's  sister."  Pari,  Hist,  voLiii.  p.  1600. 
*' A  serving-man  ;  .  .  .  in  process  of  time  married  one  of  Cromwell's  sisters." 
Winstanley's  Martyrology,  p.  125. 

^  **  Richard  Deane,  Esq.  is  said  to  have  been  a  servant  to  one  Button,  a 
toyman  in  Ipswich,  and  to  have  himself  been  the  son  of  a  person  in  the 
same  employment ;  ,  ,  .  .  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy  with  Popham  and  Blake,  and  in  April  (1649)  he  became  an  admiral 
and  general  at  sea."  Nobles  Live*  of  tke  Regicides,  voL  i.  pp.  172, 173.  Win- 
Stanley  {Martyrd,  p.  121)  also  says  that  I>eane  was  "  servant  in  Ipswich." 

*•  "  Apprentice  to  one  Vaughan  a  dry-salter."  NMes  Hotue  of  Cramwdl, 
vol.  ii.  p.  507  :  and  see  his  Regicides^  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

^  *'  Bound  apprentice  to  a  woollen -draper."  Winstanley^s  Martvr.  p.  108. 
He  afterwards  set  up  in  the  same  trade  for  himself;  but  with  little  success, 
for  Dr.  Bates  {Troubles  in  England,  vol  ii.  p.  222)  calls  him  <' a  broken 
clothier." 
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pon,  a  common  soldier  who  had  received  no  education,^ 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  London  militia  ;  he  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  sergeant-major-general  of  the  army; 
he  was  declared  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland ;  and  he 
became  one  of  the  fourteen  members  of  Cromwell's  coun- 
cil.^ Two  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tower  were  Berkstead 
and  Tichbome.  Berkstead  was  a  pedlar,  or  at  all  events 
a  hawker  of  small  wares  ;^  and  Tichborne,  who  was  a 
linendraper,  not  only  received  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
but  became  a  colonel,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
state  in  1655,  and  of  the  council  of  state  in  1659.^*  Other 
trades  were  equally  ^successftd ;  the  highest  prizes  being 
open  to  all  men,  provided  they  disj^yed  the  requisite 
capacity.  Colonel  Harvey  was  a  silk-mercer  f^  so  was 
Colonel  Rowe  ;^  so  also  was  Colonel  Venn.^  Salway  had 
been  apprentice  to  a  grocer,  but,  being  an  able  man,  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army;  he  received  the 
king's  remembrancer's  office ;  and  in  1659  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.^ 
Around  that  council-board  were  also  gathered  Bond  the 
draper,^^  and  Cawley  the  brewer  f^  while  by  their  side 

"  "  Altogether  illiterate."  Glare7ulon*s  RehdLion^  p.  162.  Two  extraordi- 
nary speeches  by  him  are  preserved  in  Burton's  Diary,Yol.  i.  pp.  24,25,48-60. 

^  HolMs  Mem,  p.  82 ;  JMUow^b  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  39 ;  and  a  letter  from 
Fairfax  in  Cary*9  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 

**  '^  Berkstead,  who  heretofore  sold  needles,  bodkins,  and  thimbles,  and 
would  have  run  on  an  errand  any  where  for  a  little  money ;  but  who  now  by 
OromweU  was  preferred  to  the  honourable  charge  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
of  London. '*  Bates's  Account  of  thi  Tronblesj  part  ii.  p.  222. 

"  Noble's  EegiddeSi  vol.  ii  pp.  272,  273.  Lord  HoUes  {Memoirs^  p.  174) 
also  mentions  that  he  was  ''a  linen-draper." 

«  "  Edward  Harvy,  late  a  poor  silk- man,  now  colonel^  and  hath  got  the 
Bishop  of  London's  house  and  manuor  of  Fulham.*'  Walker's  Independency, 
part  i.  p.  170.  *'  One  Harvey,  a  decayed  silk-man."  Clarendon's  BebeUion, 
p.  418. 

"  Owen  E.owe,  "  put  to  the  trade  of  a  silk-mercer,  ....  went  into  the 
parliament  army,  and  became  a  colonel.'*  Noble's  Begicides,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

'^  "  A  silkman  in  London  ;  .  .  .  .  went  into  the  army,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel."  Noble's  Begicides,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  "  A  broken  silk-man  in 
Cheap-side."  Winstanleg's  Martyrcl,  p.  130. 

»»  Walker's  Independency,  part  i.  p.  143 ;  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  1608 ; 
LadlovPs  Mem.  vol  ii.  pp.  241,  269;  Nobles  Begieides,  vol.  ii.  pp.  168, 162. 

»  He  was  "  a  woollen-draper  at  Dorchester,"  and  was  "  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state  in  1649  and  1661.^'  Noble's  Begicides,  vol.  i.  p.  99  :  see  also  Pari, 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1594. 

■^  '' A  brewer  in  Chichester;  .  t  •  •  in  1660-1  he  was  appointed  one  of 
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W6  find  John  Berners,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  prirate 
servant,^^  and  Cornelius  Holland,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  a  servant,  and  who  was,  indeed,  formerly  a  link-boy.^ 
Among  others  who  were  now  favoured  and  promoted  to 
offices  of  trust,  were  Packe  the  woollen-draper,^  Pnry  the 
weaver,*^  and  Pemble  the  tailor,^  The  parliament  which 
was  summoned  in  1653  is  still  remembered  as  Barebone^s 
parliament,  being  so  called  after  one  of  its  most  active 
members,  whose  name  was  Barebone,  and  who  was  a  lea- 
ther-seller in  Fleet  Street.'*^  Thus  too,  Downing,  though 
a  poor  charity-boy,^  became  teller  of  the  exchequer,  and 
representative  of  England  at  the  Hague.*^  To  these  we  may 
add,  that  Colonel  Horton  had  been  a  gentleman's  servant  ;^ 
Colonel  Berry  had  been  a  woodmonger;*^  Colonel  Cooper 


the  counoil  of  state."  Ifohle's  Reaicides,  vol.  i.  p.  136,  "  William  Cawley, 
a  brewer  of  Chichester.'*  Wimtanley^s  Martyrol.  p.  138. 

H  Joha  Bemers,  *'  supposed  to  hi^ve  been  oru^Qallya  serving-maii,*'  was 
'*  one  of  the  council  of  state  in  1659.''  NobU'a  &fficiae9,  yoI.  i.  p.  90. 

»•  **  Holland  the  linke-boy."  Walker*s  Independency,  v^  iii.  p.  37.  "  He 
was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  servant  to  Sir  Henry  Vane;  ....  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  made  one  of  the  ooonou  of 
state  in  1649,  and  again  in  1650."  Noble's  Regicides^  voL  i.  pp.  357,  358. 

*•  Noble^s  Mem,  of  Oromwetl,  vol.  ii.  p,  502. 

«  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  167. 

^  Ellis's  Original  Letters  iUuttrcaive  of  English  Mistorgy  third  series,  vol. 
iv.  p.  219,  liond.  1846. 

**  Pad.  Hist,  vol.  iii  p.  1407;  Rose's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  172}  da- 
rendan's  RAeUioUy  p.  794. 

*♦  "  A  poor  child  bred  upon  charity."  Harris's  JStuarts^ol.  v.  p.  281. 
*'  A  man  of  an  obscure  birth,  and  more  obscure  education."  Clarendon's  Life 
of  Himself,  ^.IU6. 

**  See  Vaughan's  Cromwdl,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228,  vol.  il  pp.  299,  302, 433 ; 
IAster*s  Life  and  Corresp.  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  231,  vot  iii.  p.  134.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  detgyman  at  Hackney ;  but 
if  so,  he  was  probably  illegitimate,  considering  the  way  he  was  brought  up. 
However,  his  Hackney  origin  is  very  doubtful,  and  no  one  appears  to  know 
who  his  father  was.     See  if^otes  and  Queries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  69,  213. 

^  Noble's  Regicides,  voL  i.  p.  362.  Cromwell  had  a  great  regard  for  this 
remarkable  man,  who  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  but, 
judging  from  a  letter  of  his  recently  published,  appears  to  have  repaired  the 
deficiencies  of  his  early  education.  See  Fairfax  Correq>ond-  vol.  iv.  pp.  22- 
25,  108.  There  never  has  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  England  in  wfaidi 
so  many  men  of  natural  ability  were  employed  in  the  public  service  as  during 
the  Commonwealth. 

*'  Noble's  House  of  CromweU^  vol.  ii.  p.  507, 
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a  haberdasher;^®  Major  Rolfe  a  shoemaker;**  Colonel  Fox 
a  tinker  ;^  and  Colonel  Hewson  a  cobbler.^^ 

Such  were  the  leaders  of.  the  English  rebellion,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  such  were  the  instruments  by  which 
the  rebellion  was  consummated.^^  If  we  now  turn  to 
France,  we  shall  clearly  see  the  difference  between  the 
feelings  and  temper  of  the  two  nations.  In  that  country, 
the  old  protective  spirit  still  retained  its  activity ;  and  the 
people,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  had  not  acquired 
those  habits  of  self-command  and  self-reliance,  by  which 
alone  great  things  can  be  effected.  They  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  look  with  timid  reverence  to  the  upper 
classes,  that,  even  when  they  rose  in  arms,  they  could  not 
throw  off  the  ideas  of  submission  which  were  quickly  dis- 
carded by  our  ancestors.  The  influence  of  the  higher 
ranks  was,  in  England,  constantly  diminishing  ;  in  France, 
it  was  scarcely  impaired.  Hence  it  happened  that,  al- 
though the  English  and  French  rebellions  were  contem- 
porary, and,  in  their  origin,  aimed  at  precisely  the  same 
objects,  they  were  distinguished  by  one  most  important 
difference.    This  was,  that  the  English  rebels  were  headed 

^  NMe'B  Cromwdly  vol.  ii.  p.  518;  ]^ates*8  Troubles^  Vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

«  Bates's  Late  Troubles,  vol.  i.  p.  87 ;  Ludlow's  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

*•  WalJker*s  Hist,  of  Independency ,  part  ii.  p.  87. 

^^  Ludlow,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Hewson,  says  that  he 
*^  had  been  a  shoemaker."  Ludlow's  MemoirSy  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  But  this  is  the 
amiable  partiality  of  a  friend;  and  there  is  no  doubt  tnat  the  gallant  colonel 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cobbler.  See  Wcdker's  Indep^idency^  part  ii. 
p.  39 ;  Winstanley's  MaHyrcl,  p.  123 ;  BaUs*s  LaU  Troubles,  vol.  ii.  p.  222 ; 
NMe*s  Crom-wdly  vol.  ii.  pp.  251,  345,  470. 

•>  Walker,  who  relates  what  he  himself  Witnessed,  says,  that,  about 
1649,  the  army  was  commanded  by  '*  colonels  and  superior  officers,  who 
lord  it  in  their  gilt  coaches,  rich  apparel,  costly  feastings ;  though  some  of 
them  led  dray-horses,  wore  leather-pelts,  and  were  never  able  to  name  their 
own  fathers  or  mothers.*'  Hist,  of  Independ.  part  ii.  p.  244.  The  Mercurius 
Rusticus,  1647,  says,  **  Chelmsford  was  governed  by  a  tinker,  two  cobblers^ 
two  tailors,  two  pedlars."  Southey's  Commonplace  Booh,  third  series,  1850, 
p.  430  And,  at  p.  434,  another  work,  in  1647,  makes  a  similar  statement 
in  regard  to  Cambridge ;  while  Lord  Holies  assures  us,  that  '*  most  of  the 
colonels  and  officers  (were)  mean  tradesmen,  brewers,  taylors,  goldsmiths, 
shoemakers,  and  the  like."  HoUes's  Memmrs,  p.  149.  When  Whitelooke  was 
in  Sweden,  in  1653,  the  prsetor  of  one  of  the  towns  abused  the  parliament, 
saying,  *'  that  they  had  killed  their  king,  and  were  a  company  of  taylors 
and  cobblers."  WhUdoeke's  Swedish  Embassy,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  See  also  a  note 
in  Carwithen's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  iL  p.  156. 
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by  popular  leaders  ;  the  French  rebels  by  noble  leaders* 
The  bold  and  sturdy  habits  which  had  long  been  culti- 
vated in  England,  enabled  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
to  supply  their  own  chiefs  out  of  their  own  ranks.  In 
France,  such  chiefs  were  not  to  be  found  ;  simply  because, 
owing  to  the  protective  spirit,  such  habits  had  not  been 
cultivated.  While,  therefore,  in  our  island,  the  functions 
of  civil  government,  and  of  war,  were  conducted  with  con- 
spicuous ability,  and  complete  success,  by  butchers,  by  ba- 
kers, by  brewers,  by  cobblers,  and  by  tinkers,  the  struggle 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  was  going  on  in  France,  pre- 
sented an  appearance  totally  different.  In  that  country, 
the  rebellion  was  headed  by  men  of  a  far  higher  standing; 
men,  indeed,  of  the  longest  and  most  illustrious  lineage. 
There,  to  be  sure,  was  a  display  of  unexampled  splendour; 
a  galaxy  of  rank,  a  noble  assemblage  of  aristocratic  insur* 
gents  and  titled  demagogues.  There  was  the  Prince  de 
Gondii,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Prince  de  Marsillac,  the 
Buke  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  the  Duke  de 
Longueville,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours, the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  the 
Duke  d'Elboeuf,  the  Duke  de  Candale,  the  Duke  de  la 
Tremouille,  the  Marquis  de  la  Boulaye,  the  Marquis  de 
Laigues,  the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier,  the  Marquis  de 
Vitry,  the  Marquis  de  Fosseuse,  the  Marquis  de  Sillery, 
the  Marquis  d'Estissac,  the  Marquis  d'Hocquincourt,  the 
Count  de  Rantzau,  the  Count  de  Montresor. 

These  were  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde  ;^  and  the  mere 
announcement  of  their  names  indicates  the  difference  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  rebellions.  And,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  difference,  there  followed  some  results, 
which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  writers  who, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  seek 
to  uphold  that  aristocratic  power,  which,  fortunately  for 

*>  Even  De  Retz,  who  vainly  attempted  to  oi^nize  a  popular  party, 
found  that  it  was  impoBsible  to  take  any  step  without  the  nobles ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  democratic  tendencies,  he,  in  1648,  thought  it  advisable 
*'  tiLcher  d'engager  dans  les  int4r6ts  publics  les  personnes  de  quality ^  Mha^ 
de  Joly^  p.  31. 
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the  interests  of  mankind,  has  long  been  waning ;  and 
which,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  has,  in  the  most  civi- 
lized countries,  received  such  severe  and  repeated  shocks, 
that  its  ultimate  fate  is  hardly  a  matter  respecting  which 
much  doubt  can  now  be  entertained. 

The  English  rebellion  was  headed  by  men,  whose 
tastes,  habits,  and  associations,  being  altogether  popular, 
formed  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  people, 
and  preserved  the  union  of  the  whole  party.  In  France, 
the  sympathy  was  very  weak,  and  therefore, the  union  was 
very  precarious.  What  sort  of  sympathy  could  there  be 
between  the  mechanic  and  the  peasant,  toiling  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  the  rich  and  dissolute  noble,  whose  life 
was  passed  in  those  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits  which  de* 
based  his  mind,  and  made  his  order  a  byword  and  a  re^ 
proach  among  the  nations  1  To  talk  of  sympathy  exist- 
ing between  the  two  classes  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and 
most  assuredly  would  have  been  deemed  an  insult  by  those 
high-born  men,  who  treated  their  inferiors  with  habitual 
and  insolent  contempt.  It  is  true,  that,  from  causes  which 
have  been  already  stated,  the  people  did,  unhappily  for 
themselves,  look  up  to  those  above  them  with  the  greatest 
veneration;^  but  every  page  of  French  history  proves 
how  unworthily  this  feeUng  was  reciprocated,  and  in  how 
complete  a  thraldom  the  lower  classes  were  kept.  While, 
therefore,  the  French,  from  their  long-established  habits 
of  dependence,  were  become  incapable  of  conducting  their 
own  rebellion,  and,  on  that  account,  were  obliged  to  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  their  nobles,  this  very 
necessity  confirmed  the  servility  which  caused  it ;  and 
thus  stunting    the    growth  of  freedom,   prevented  the 

**  Mablj  (ObservcUions  sur  VHist,  de  Francey  vol.  i.  p.  357)  frankly  says, 
'^  L*6xemple  d*un  grand  a  toujours  M  plus  coutagieux  chez  les  Fran^ais 
que  partout  ailleurs."  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  267 :  ''  Jamais  rezemple  des 
grands  n'a  6^6  aussi  contagieux  ailleurs  qu'en  France ;  on  dirait  qu'ils  ont 
le  malheureux  privily  ae  tout  justifier."  Rivarol,  though  his  opinions 
on  other  points  were  entirely  opposed  to  those  of  Mably,  says,  that,  in 
France,  ''  la  noblesse  est  auz  yeux  du  peuple  une  esp^  de  religion,  dont 
les  gentilshommes  sont  les  prdtres."  Mhn.  de  Rivaroly  p.  94.  Happily,  the 
French  Revolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  French 
Revolution,  have  utterly  destroyed  this  ignominious  homage. 
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nation  from  effecting,  by  their  civil  wars,  those  greftt 
things  which  we,  in  England^  were  able  to  bring  about 
by  ours. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  French  liMtr 
ture  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  see  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  classes,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  fusing  into 
one  party  the  popular  and  aristocratic  spirit.  While  the 
object  of  the  people  was  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke, 
the  object  of  the  nobles  was  merely  to  find  new  sources 
of  excitement,^^  and  minister  to  that  personal  vanity  for 
which,  as  a  body,  they  have  always  been  notorious.  As 
this  is  a  department  of  history  that  has  been  little  studied, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  collect  a  few  instances^  which  mil 
illustrate  the  temper  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and  will 
show  what  sort  of  honours,  and  what  manner  of  distino 
tions,  those  were,  which  this  powerful  class  wa£  most  afixi- 
ous  to  obtain. 

That  the  objects  chiefly  coveted  were  of  a  very  trifling 
description,  will  be  anticipated  by  whoever  has  studied 
the  effect  which,  in  an  immense  majority  of  minds,  here- 
ditary distinctions  produce  upon  personal  chatiacter.  How 
pernicious  such  distinctions  are,  may  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  history  of  all  the  European  aristocracies ;  and  in  the 
notorious  fact,  that  none  of  them  have  preserved  even  a 
mediocrity  of  talent,  except  in  countries  where  they  are 
frequently  invigorated  by  the  infiision  of  plebeian  blood, 
and  their  order  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  tboae 
masculine  energies  which  are  natural  to  men  who  make 
their  own  position,  but  cannot  be  looked  for  in  men  whose 
position  is  made  for  them.  For,  when  the  notion  is  once 
firmly  implanted  in  the  mind,  that  the  source  of  honour  i« 
from  without,  rather  than  from  within,  it  must  invariably 

»  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  candidly  admits  that,  in  1649,  the 
noblee  raised  a  civil  war,  *'  avec  d  autant  plus  de  chaleur  que  e'^tait  one 
nouveaut6.''  MSm.  de  RoehefoucawLd^  vol.  i.  p.  406.  Thus  too  Lemontejr 
{EtaJUissenient  de  Louis  XIV y  p.  368)  :  ''  La  vieille  noblesse,  qui  ne  savait 
que  combattre,  faisait  la  guerre  par  goM,  par  besoin,  par  vaui^,  par  ennuL" 
Compare,  in  M^m.  d'Omer  Talon^  toI.  ii.  pp.  467, 468,  a  summary  of  the  res* 
sons  which,  in  1649,  induced  the  nobles  to  go  to  war ;  and  on  the  way  in 
which  their  frivolity  debased  the  Fronde,  see  LavaiUey  Hut.  oSw  /Vtrofufw, 
vol.iii.pp.  169, 170. 
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happen  that  the  possession  of  external  distinction  will  be 
preferred  to  the  sense  of  internal  power.  In  such  cases, 
the  majesty  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  dignity  of 
human  knowledge,  are  considered  subordinate  to  those 
mock  and  spurious  gradations  by  which  weak  men  mea- 
sure the  degrees  of  their  own  littleness.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  real  precedence  of  things  becomes  altogether  reversed; 
that  which  is  trifling  is  valued  more  than  that  which  is 
great;  and  the  mind  is  enervated  by  conforming  to  a  false 
standard  of  merit,  which  its  own  prejudices  have  raised.  - 
On  this  account,  they  are  evidently  in  the  wrongrwho 
reproach  the  nobles  with  their  pride,  as  if  it  were  a  cha- 
racteristic of  their  order.  The  truth  is,  that  if  pride  were 
pnce  established  among  them,  their  extinction  would  ra- 
pidly follow.  To  talk  of  the  pride  of  hereditary  rank,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Pride  depends  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-applause ;  vanity  is  fed  by  the  applause  of 
others.  Pride  is  a  reserved  and  lofty  passion,  which  dis- 
dains those  external  distinctions  that  vanity  eagerly  grasps. 
The  proud  man  sees,  in  his  own  mind,  the  source  of  his 
own  dignity;  which,  as  he  well  knows,  can  be  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished  by  any  acts  except  those  which 
proceed  solely  from  himself.  The  vain  man,  restless,  in- 
satiable, and  always  craving  after  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries,  must  naturally  make  great  account  of 
those  external  marks,  those  visible  tokens,  which,  whether 
they  be  decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the  senses, 
and  thus  captivate  the  vulgar,  to  whose  understandings 
they  are  immediately  obvious.  This,  therefore,  being  the- 
great  distinction,  that  pride  looks  within,  while  vanity 
looks  without,  it  is  clear  that  when  a  man  values  himself 
for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by  chance,  without  exer- 
tion, and  without  merit,  it  is  a  proof,  not  of  pride,  but 
of  vanity,  and  of  vanity  of  the  most  despicable  kind.  It 
is  a  proof  that  such  a  man  has  no  sense  of  real  dignity, 
no  idea  of  what  that  is  in  which  alone  all  greatness  con- 
sists. What  marvel  if,  to  minds  of  this  sort,  the  most 
insignificant  trifles  should  swell  into  matters  of  the  highest 
importance  1     What  marvel  if  such  empty  understandings 

VOL.  I.  BE 
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should  be  busied  with  ribbons,  and  stars,  and  crosses ;  if 
this  noble  should  yearn  after  the  Garter,  and  that  noUe 
pine  for  the  Golden  Fleece ;  if  one  man  should  long  to  cany 
a  wand  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  another  man  to 
fill  an  office  in  the  royal  household;  while  the  ambition  of 
a  third,  is,  to  make  his  daughter  a  maad-of-honour,  or  to 
raise  his  wife  to  be  mistress  of  the  robes  1 

We,  seeing  these  things,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  thai 
the  French  nobles,  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  displayed, 
in  their  intrigues  and  disputes,  a  frivoUty,  which,  though 
redeemed  by  occasional  exceptions,  is  the  natural  charac^ 
teristic  of  every  hereditary  aristocracy.  A  few  examples 
of  this  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
tastes  and  temper  of  that  powerful  class  which,  during^ 
several  centuries,  retarded  the  progress  of  French  dviU^* 
zation. 

Of  all  the  questions  on  which  the  French  nobles  w«ra 
divided,  the  most  important  was  that  touching  the  right 
of  sitting  in  the  rojsd  presence.  This  was  considered  to 
be  a  matter  of  such  gravity,  that,  in  comparison  with  it» 
a  mere  struggle  for  liberty  faded  into  insignificance.  And 
what  made  it  stiU  more  exciting  to  the  minds  of  Uie  nobles 
was,  the  extreme  difficulty  with  whidi  this  great  sodal 
problem  was  beset.  According  to  the  ancient  etiquette 
of  the  French  court,  if  a  man  were  a  duke,  his  wife  might 
sit  in  the  presence  of  the  queen ;  but  if  his  rank  were  in-^ 
ferior,  even  if  he  were  a  marquis,  no  such  liberty  could  be 
allowed.^®  So  far,  the  rule  was  very  simple,  and,  to  the 
duchesses  themselves,  highly  agreeable.  But  the  mar- 
quises, the  counts,  and  the  other  illustrious  nobles,  were 
uneasy  at  this  invidious  distinction,  and  exerted  all  their 
energies  to  procure  for  their  own  wives  the  same  honour. 
This  the  dukes  strenuously  resisted;  but,  owing  to  di^ 

M  Hence  the  duchesses  were  called  "femmes  assises;"  those  of  lower 
rank  **  non  assises."  M^.  deFantenay  Mareuily  vol.  i.  p.  111.  The  Count 
de  S^gur  tells  us  that  ^'  les  duchesses  jouissaient  de  la  prerogative  d*dtre 
assises  sur  un  tabouret  chez  la  reine.'*  M^»  de  Sigufy  vol.  i  p.  79.  The 
importance  attached  to  this  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  Mhn  dt  Saint-Sifnonf 
vol.  iii.  pp.  215-218,  Paris,  1842;  which  should  be  compared  with  De  Toopte- 
vUle,  Edffne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  116^  and  J/^.  de  Otnlis,  voL  x.  p.  383. 
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cumsteoees  wluch,  unfortunately,  are  not  fully  understood, 
an  innovation  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  autd 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen 
was  oonceded  to  the  female  members  of  the  Bouillon 
£unily.^^  In  consequence  of  this  evil  precedent,  the  ques- 
tion became  seriously  complicated^  since  other  members 
of  the  aristocracy  considered  that  the  purity  of  their  de- 
scent gave  them  claims  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  the 
house  of  Bouillon,  whose  antiquity,  they  said,  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  contest  which  ensued,  had  the 
elfect  of  brealdng  up  the  nobles  into  two  hostile  parties, 
one  of  which  sought  to  preserve  that  exclusive  {»ivilege 
in  which  the  other  wished  to  participate.  To  reconcile 
these  rival  pretensions,  various  expedients  were  suggested ; 
'^bul^  all  were  in  vain,  and  the  court,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mazarin,  being  pressed  by  the  fear  of  a  rebel- 
lion, showed  symptoms  of  giving  way,  and  of  yieldii^  to 
the  inferior  nobles  the  point  they  so  ardently  desired.  In 
1648  and  1649,  the  queen-regent,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  her  council,  formally  conceded  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  royal  presence  to  the  three  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  aristocracy,  namely,  the  Countess  de 
Fleix,  Madame  de  Pons,  and  ihe  Princess  de  MarsiUac.*^ 

•7  **  SuFvint  inooniiDent  nne  autra  difficulii  k  la  cour  ear  le  eiget  das 
tabourets,  que  idoivent  avoir  les  dames  daus  la  chambre  de  la  reine ;  car  en- 
core que  cela  ue  s'accorde  r^uli^remetit  qu'aux  duchesses,  D^nmoins  le  feu 
roi  Louis  XIII  Tavoit  aooordi  aux  fiUes  de  la  maiseo  de  Bouillon,*'  isc.  MSm. 
tTOmer  Talon,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.  See  also,  on  this  e&croachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  duchesses  under  Louis  XIII.,  the  case  of  S^ffuier,  in  Dudosy  Mimoiret 
SecreUy  vol.  i.  pp.  360,  361.  The  oonaequences  of  the  innovation  were  veiy 
serious ;  and  Tallemant  des  B^aux  {HUtoriitUs,  vol  viii.  pp.  223,  224}  men- 
tions a  distinguished  lady,  of  whom  he  says,  '*  Pour  satisnure  son  ambition, 
11  lui  failoit  un  tabouret :  elle  cabale  pour  6pou8er  le  vieux  Bouillon  La 
Marck  veuf  pour  la  seconde  fois*"  In  this  she  failed ;  but,  determined  not 
to  be  baffled,  '^elle  ne  se  rebute  point,  et  voulant  ^  toute  force  avoir  on 
tabouret,  elle  spouse  le  fils  atn6  du  due  de  YiUars;  o'est  un  ridicule  de  corps 
et  d'esprit,  car  il  est  bossu  et  quasi  imb^ile,  et  gueux  par-dessus  oela." 
This  melancholy  event  happened  in  1649. 

^  As  to  the  Countess  de  Fleix  and  Madame  de  Pons,  see  Mim,  de  Motte- 
viUe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  116,  369.  According  to  the  ^ame  high  authority  (vol.  iii. 
p*  367),  the  inferiority  of  the  Princess  de  Marsillac  consisted  in  the  painful 
fiict,  that  her  husband  was  merely  the^son  of  a  duke,  and  the  duke  himself 
was  still  alive,  ^'il  n'6toit  one  gentilhomme,  et  son  p^e  le  due  de  la  Boche- 
foucauld  n'6toit  pas  mort.'' 
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Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  promulgated,  when  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the  realm  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  agitation.^®  They  immediately 
summoned  to  the  capital  those  members  of  their  own  order 
who  were  interested  in  repelling  this  daring  aggression, 
and,  forming  themselves  into  an  assembly,  they  at  once 
adopted  measures  to  vindicate  their  ancient  rights.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inferior  nobles,  flushed  by  their  recent 
success,  insisted  that  the  concession  just  made  should  be 
raised  into  a  precedent;  and  that,  as  the  honour  of  being 
seated  in  the  presence  of  majesty  had  been  conceded  to 
the  house  of  Foix,  in  the  person  of  the  Countess  de  Fleix, 
it  should  likewise  be  granted  to  all  those  who  could  prove 
that  their  ancestry  was  equally  illustrious.^^  The  greatest 
confusion  now  arose ;  and  both  sides  urgently  insisting  on 
their  own  claims,  there  was,  for  many  months,  imminent 
danger  lest  the  question  should  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  the  sword.^^  But  as  the  higher  nobles,  though  less 
numerous  than  their  opponents,  were 'more  poweriftil,  the 
dispute  was  finally  settled  in  their  favour.  The  queen 
sent  to  their  assembly  a  formal  message,  which  was  con- 
veyed by  four  of  the  marshals  of  France,  and  in  which 
she  promised  to  revoke  those  privileges,  the  concession  of 
which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  French  aristocracy.     At  the  same  time,  the 

^  The  long  account  of  tkese  proceedings  in  Mim,  de  MottemUe,  voL  in. 
pp.  367-393*  shows  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  contemporary 
opinion. 

**  In  October  1649,  *'  la  noblesse  s'assembla  1^  Paris  sur  le  fait  des  taboa- 
rets."  M^.  de  Lenet^  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

61  « rpQuB  ceux  done  qui  par  leurs  aieux  avoient  dans  leurs  musons  de  la 
grandeur,  par  des  alliances  des  femmes  descendues  de  ceux  qui  6toient  au- 
trefois mattres  et  souverains  des  provinces  de  France,  demanderent  la  mtee 
prerogative  que  ceUe  qui  venoit  d'dtre  aocord6e  au  sang  de  Foix."  Mim.  de 
MoUevUley  voL  iii.  p.  117.  Another  contemporary  says :  "  Cette  pretention 
emut  toutes  les  maisons  de  la  cour  sur  cette  difference  et  inegalite."  Jfim, 
d'Omer  Talon,  voL  iii.  p.  6 ;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  437  :  "  le  marquis  de  Noizmou* 
tier  et  celui  de  Vitry  demandoient  le  tabouret  pour  leurs  femmes." 

**  Indeed,  at  one  moment,  it  was  determined  that  a  counter-demonstn- 
tion  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  nobles ;  a  proceeding  which, 
if  adopted,  must  have  caused  civil  var :  ^*  Nous  r68ol^imes  une  contre-as- 
semblee  de  noblesse  pour  soutenir  le  tabouret  de  la  maison  de  Bohan."  Ik 
lietz,  MSmoiree,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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marshals  not  only  pledged  themselves  as  responsible  for 
the  promise  of  the  queen,  but  undertook  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  they  would  personally  superintend  its  execu- 
tion.^ The  nobles,  however,  who  felt  that  they  had  been 
aggrieved  in  their  most  tender  point,  were  not  yet  satis- 
fied, and,  to  appease  them,  it  was  necessary  that  the  atone- 
ment should  be  as  public  as  the  injury.  It  was  found 
necessary,  before  they  would  peaceably  disperse,  that  go- 
vernment should  issue  a  document,  signed  by  the  queen- 
regent,  and  by  the  four  secretaries  of  state,®*  in  which  the 
favours  granted  to  the  unprivileged  nobiKty  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  much-cherished  honour  of  sitting  in  the 
royal  presence  was  taken  away  from  the  Princess  de  Mar- 
siUac,  from  Madame  de  Pons,  and  from  the  Countess  de 
Pleix.«^ 

These  were  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  minds, 
and  wasted  the  energies,  of  the  French  nobles,  while  their 
country  was  distracted  by  civil  war,  and  while  questions 
were  at  issue  of  the  greatest  importance, — questibns^  con- 
cerning the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  government.®*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
how  unfit  such  men  must  have  been  to  head  the  people  in 
their  arduous  struggle,  and  how  immense  was  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the  great  English 
Rebellion.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Fronde  are, 
indeed,  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  its  chiefs  were 
drawn  from  that  very  class  respecting  whose  tastes  and 
feelings  some  evidence  has  just  been  given.®^     How  that 

«  Mkm.  de  MctteviOe,  vol.  iii,  p.  389. 

•*  "  Sign6  d'elle,  et  des  quatre  secretaires  d'Stat."  Ibid»  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 

«  The  b^t  accounts  of  this  great  struffgle  will'  be  found  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Madame  de  MottemlU,  and  in  those  of  (nner  ralon ;  two  writers  of  very 
different  minds,  but  both  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  contest. 

••  Saint  Aulaire  {ffitt,  de  la  Frondie,  vol.  i.  p.  317)  says,  that  in  this  same 
year  (1649),  '*  Tesprit  de  discussion  fermentait  dans  toutes  les  t^tes,  et  cha- 
cun  k  oette  6poque  soumettait  les  actes  de  Tautorit^  k  un  ezamen  raisonn^. " 
Thus,  too,  in  Mim,  de  Montglat^  under  1649,  "on  ne  parlait  publiquement 
dans  Paris  que  de  r^publique  et  de  liberty."  vol.  iL  p.  186,  In  1648,  "  effusa 
est  contemptio  super  principes."  M$m.  d'Omer  Talon^  vol.  ii.  p.  27L. 

^  That  the  fiiilure  of  the  Fronde  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inconstancy 
of  the  people,  is  admitted  by  De  Retz,  by  &r  the  ablest  observer  of  his  time : 
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evidence  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended,  iiA  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, — a  class  of  works  which,  being  mosdy 
written  either  by  the  nobles  or  their  adherents,  supplies 
the  best  materiiJs  from  which  an  opinion  may  be  fiirmed. 
In  looking  into  these  authorities,  where  such  matters  are 
related  with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  importance^  we  find 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  disputes  arising  as  to  who  was 
to  have  an  arm-chair  at  court  ^-^  who  was  to  be  invited 
to  the  royal  dinners,  and  who  was  to  be  excluded  from 
them;^  ^o  was  to  be  kissed  by  the  queen,  and  who  was 
not  to  be  kissed  by  her  f^  who  should  have  the  first  seat 
in  church  f^  what  the  proper  proporticm  was  between  the 
rank  of  different  persons,  and  the  lengUi  of  the  cloth  on 
which  they  were  allowed  to  stand  ;^  what  was  the  dignity 
a  noble  must  have  attained,  in  order  to  justify  his  enter- 

**  VouB  ToiiB  HUmmnti  peoi-dtre  de  cs  que  j^  du  plus  sAr,  ^  warn  de  I'm- 
stabilit^  da  peuple :  maM  il  hut  HTouer  que  oeloi  ae  Paris  se  fixe  plus  aiaft- 
ment  qu'aaoun  ftutre  $  et  M.  de  VUieroi,  qui  a  M  le  plus  habile  homme  de 
•on  siMe,  et  qui  en  a  parfitttement  oonnm  le  natora  dana  ioat  le  oovrs  de 
la  ligue,  oil  il  le  gouvenia  sous  M.  da  Maine,  a  ^t4  de  oe  sentiment.  Oe  que 
j'en  ^prouTois  raoi-mdme  me  le  persnadoit."  Mim,  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p.  d4B; 
a  reraarkid>le  passsjge,  and  forming  a  Btriking  contiast  to  the  dedamation  of 
those  ignorant  writers  who  are  always  reproaching  the  people  with  ^bmt 
fickleness. 

*  This  knottjpc^nt  was  decided  in  &voar  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom, 
in  1649.  ^'  la  reiae  fit  de  grands  honneors,  et  lui  donna  one  chaise  %  bras." 
Mim,  de  JfaUeviUe^  yoI.  in.  p.  276.  In  the  chamber  of  the  kinff,  the  matter 
seems  to  ha^e  been  diflPereatly  arranged ;  for  Omer  Talon  (Mim,  .vol.  n. 
p.  332)  tells  us  that  ^*  le  duo  d'Orleans  n^ivoit  point  de  fimteoily  mais  on 
simple  si^  pliant,  h,  cause  que  nous  6tions  dans  la  chambre  du  roi."  In 
the  subsequent  year,  the  scene  not  being  in  the  king's  room,  the  same  writer 
describes  **  M.  le  due  d'Orleans  assis  dans  un  ftuteuil.'*  IhuL  vol.  iii.  p.  d5. 
Compare  Le  Vaeaor,  HieU  de  Louie  XIIU  ▼ol.  viii.  p.  310.  Voltaire  {Did, 
PKUoe.  art.  C^hmomie^  myn :  *'  Le  fetuteuil  it  bras,  la  chaise  k  dos,  le  ta- 
bouret, la  main  droite  et  la  main  gauche,  ont  M  pendant  plusieurs  si^es 
dlmportants  objets  de  politique,  et  d'illustres  sinets  de  querelles."  (Euvree 
de  Voltavrej  vol.  zxxrii.  p.  486.  The  etiquette  of  tne  *'£aut6uil''and  '^chuse" 
is  explained  in  M^.  de  Oenlis,  toL  z.  p.  287. 

«•  See  i/^.  de  MotteviOe,  vol.  iii  pp.  309, 310. 

^  See  a  list  of  those  it  was  proper  for  the  queen  to  kiss,  in  MSm,  de  Motte- 
ville,  vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

"  Mim,  d'Omer  Tahn,  vol.  i.  pp.  217-219.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  hotly 
asserted,  that  at  a  Te  Beum  ^  il  ne  pouvait  6tre  assis  en  autre  place  que  dans 
la  premise  chaire."    This  was  in  1642. 

n  For  a  quarrel  respecting  the  '^drap  de  pied,''  see  M6m,  de  MotteviUf, 
vol.  ii.  p.  249. 
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ing  the  Louvre  in  a  coach  ;^  who  was  to  hare  precedence 
at  coronations  ;^*  whether  all  dukes  were  equals  or  whether, 
a»  some  thought,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  having  once  poa- 
sefteod  the  sovereignty  of  Sedan^  was  superior  to  the  Duke 
de  la  Bochefoucauld,  who  had  never  possessed  any  sove- 
reignty at  all  ;75  whether  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  ought  or 
ought  not  to  enter  the  council-chamber  before  the  Duke 
de  Nemours,  and  whether,  being  there,  he  ought  to  sit 
above  him.^*     These  were  the  great  questions  of  the  day: 
vrhile,  as  if  to  exhaust  every  form  of  absurdity,  the  most 
lierious  misunderstandings  arose  as  to  who  should  have 
the  honour  of  giving  the  king  his  napkin  as  he  ate  his 
meals,^  and  who  was  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  helping  on  the  queen  with  her  shiftJ^, 

^  A  very  sevioiu  dispute  wi8  oaoBed  by  the  didm  of  the  Prince  de  Mar- 
sillac,  for  ''  permission  d'entrer  dans  le  Louvre  en  cairosse."  M^,  cUMoUe- 
viUe,  vol-  iii  pp.  367,  3S9. 

^  Mhn.  ae  P<mMutrtrttm^  vol.  i,  pp.  4S9^  4S3,  9t  the  coronation  of 
Louis  XIII.  Other  instances  of  diflSculties  caused  by  questions  of  prece- 
dence, will  be  found  in  MSm.  cTOmer  Tahn^  vol.  iii.  pp.  23,  24,  437  ;  and 
even  m  the  grave  work  of  Sully,  (Ecanamtei  R^yaUi^  voL  vii.  p.  126,  voL  viii, 
p.  385 ;  whi^  should  be  compared  with  De  Thau^  Hitt,  Univ,  voL  iz.  pp.  86, 

^  MSm.  de  Leiiety  vol.  i.  pp.  378,  879.  Lenet,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  nobles,  relates  all  this  without  the  faintest  perception  of  its  absurditW 
I  ought  not  to  omit  a  terrible  dispute^  in  1652,  respecting  the  reoogm$i& 
of  the  claims  of  the  Duke  de  Rohan  (M^.  de  Conrart^  pp.  151,  152);  nor 
another  dispute,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  as  to  whether  a  duke  ought  to 
sign  his  name  before  a  marshal,  or  whether  the  marshal  should  sign  first. 
j^e  Tk<m^  HiU.  Univ.  vol  xi,  p.  11. 

**  This  difficulty,  in  1652,  caused  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  two  dukes^ 
and  ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  Duke  de  ITemours  was  killed,  as  is  men- 
tioned by  most  of  the  contemporary  writers.  See  Mhn.  d€  Jiord^i^  vol.  ii. 
p.  357  ;  Mhnh.  de  la  R^chefiAixa'My  vol.  ii.  p.  172  ;  Mim,  de  Conrart,  pp.  172* 
175 ;  MHih.  de  ReU^  vol.  u.  p.  203 ;  Mhn.  JtOmer  Talorin  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

"  Pontchartraiu,  one  ol  the  ministers  of  state,  writes,  under  the  vear 
1620  :  '*  Bn  ce  m6me  temps  s'^toit  mft  un  trte  grand  diff^rend  entre  M.  le 
prince  de  Cond6  et  M.  le  comte  de  Soissons,  sur  le  sujet  de  U  serviette  que 
chacun  d'euz  pr^tendoit  devoir  presenter  au  roi  quand  ils  se  rencontreroient 
tous  deux  pris  sa  majesty.''  MStn.  de  PorUchartrain,  vol.  it.  p.  2d5.  Le 
Vassor,  who  gives  a  fuller  account  {RiffM  de  Louie  XlII^  vol.  iii.  pp.  536, 
537),  says :  "  Chacun  des  deux  princes  du  sang  fort  ^hauffez  ^  qui  feroit 
une  fouction  de  maitre  d'h6tel,  tiroit  la  serviette  de  son  c6t4,  et  la  contesta- 
tion augmentoit  d*une  mani^re  dont  les  suites  pouvoient  devenir  fetcheuses.^' 
But  the  king  interposing,  *'  ils  furent  done  obliges  de  c^der :  mais  ce  ne  fut 
pas  sans  se  dire  Pun  1^  Tautre  des  paroles  hautes  et  mena9ante8." 

'"  According  to  some  authorities,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  duke  before  his 
wife  could  be  sdflowed  to  meddle  with  the  queen's  shift ;  according  to  other 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  owe  some  apology 
to  the  reader  for  obtruding  upon  his  notice  these  miser- 
able disputes  respecting  matters  which,  however  despicable 
they  now  appear,  were  once  valued  by  men  not  wholly 
devoid  of  understanding.  But,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  their  occurrence,  and  above  all,  the  importance  for- 
merly attached  to  them,  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  French 
mind  ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  estimated,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  intrinsic  dignity,  but  according  to  the  infor- 
mation they  supply  respecting  a  state  of  things  which  has 
now  passed  away.  Events  of  this  sort,  though  neglected 
by  ordinary  historians,  are  among  the  staff  and  staple  of 
history.  Not  only  do  they  assist  in  bringing  before  our 
minds  the  age  to  which  they  refer,  but  in  a  philosophic 
point  of  view  they  are  highly  important.  They  are  part 
of  the  materials  from  which  we  may  generalize  the  laws 
of  that  great  protective  spirit,  which  in  different  periods 
asstunes  different  shapes  ;  but  which,  whatever  its  form 
may  be,  always  owes  its  power  to  the  feeling  of  veneration 
as  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  independence.  How  natural 
this  power  is,  in  certain  stages  of  society,  becomes  evident 
if  we  examine  the  basis  on  which  veneration  is  itself  sup- 
ported. The  origin  of  veneration  is  wonder  and  fear. 
These  two  passions,  either  alone  or  combined,  are  the  or- 
dinary source  of  veneration  ;  and  the  way  in  which  they 
arise  is  obvious.  We  wonder  because  we  are  ignorant, 
and  we  fear  because  we  are  weak.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
that  in  former  times,  when  men  were  more  ignorant  and 
more  weak  than  they  now  are,  they  should  likewise  have 
been  more  given  to  veneration,  more  inclined  to  those 
habits  of  reverence,  which  if  carried  into  religion,  cause 
superstition,  and  if  carried  into  poUtics,  cause  despotism. 
In  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  these  evils  are  remedied 
by  that  progress  of  knowledge,  which  at  once  lessens  our 
ignorance  and  increases  our  resources  :  in  other  words, 

authorities,  the  lady-in-waiting,  whoever  she  might  be,  had  the  right,  un- 
less a  princess  happened  to  be  present.  On  these  alternatives,  and  on  the 
difficulties  caused  hy  them,  compare  MSm.  de  SairU'Sinwn,  1842,  voL  vii. 
p.  125,  with  MSm,  de  MoUevilU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  276,  277. 
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which  diminishes  our  proneness  to  wonder  and  to  fear, 
and  thus  weakening  our  feelings  of  veneration,  strength- 
ens, in  the  same  proportion,  our  feelings  of  independence. 
But  in  France,  this  natural  tendency  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  counteracted  by  an  opposite  tendency  ;  so 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  protective  spirit  was  en- 
feebled by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  invigorated  by  those  social  and  political  circum- 
stances which  I  have  attempted  to  trace ;  and  by  virtue 
of  which,  each  class  exercising  great  power  over  the  one 
below  it,  the  subordination  and  subserviency  of  the  whole 
were  completely  maintained.  Hence  the  mind  became 
accustomed  to  look  upwards,  and  to  rely,  not  on  its  own 
resources,  but  on  the  resources  of  others.  Hence  that 
pliant  and  submissive  disposition,  for  which  the  French, 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  were  always  remarkable. 
Hence,  too,  that  inordinate  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  on  which  vanity,  as  one  of  their  national  charac- 
teristics, is  founded.'''^  For,  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  of 
veneration  have  evidently  this  in  common,  that  they  induce 
each  man  to  measure  his  actions  by  a  standard  external 
to  himself ;  while  the  opposite  feelings  of  pride  and  of  in- 
dependence would  make  him  prefer  that  internal  standard 
which  his  own  mind  alone  can  supply.  The  result  of  all 
this  was,  that  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  intellectual  movement  stimulated  the  French  to 
rebellion,  its  eflFect  was  neutralised  by  that  social  tendency 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  kept  alive  the 
habits  of  their  old  subservience.  Thus  it  was  that,  while 
the  war  went  on,  there  still  remained  a  constant  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  look  up  to  the  nobles,  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles  to  look  up  to  the  crown.  Both 
classes  relied  upon  what  they  saw  immediately  above  them. 
The  people  believed  that  without  the  nobles  there  was  no 
safety  ;  the  nobles  believed  that  without  the  crown  there 
was  no  honour.  In  the  case  of  the  nobles,  this  opinion  can 
hardly  be  blamed  ;  for  as  their  distinctions  proceed  from 

^*  Also  connected  with  the  institution  of  chivalry,  both  being  cognate 
symptoms  of  the  same  spirit. 
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the  crown,  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  upholding  the 
afioient  notion  that  the  sovereign  is  the  fountain  of  honour. 
They  have  a  direct  interest  in  that  preposterous  doctnne, 
according  to  which,  the  true  source  of  honour  being  over* 
looked,  our  attention  is  directed  to  an  imaginary  source, 
by  whose  operation  it  is  believed,  that  in  a  moment,  and 
at  the  mere  will  of  a  prince,  the  highest  honours  may  be 
conferred  upon  the  meanest  men.  This,  indeed,  is  bat 
part  of  the  old  scheme  to  create  distinctions  for  which 
nature  has  given  no  warrant ;  to  substitute  a  superiority 
which  is  conventional  for  that  which  is  real ;  and  thus  try 
to  raise  little  minds  above  the  level  of  great  ones.  The 
utter  failure,  and,  as  society  advances,  the  eventual  oessa- 
tion  of  all  such  attempts,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  evident^  that 
as  long  as  the  attempts  are  made,  they  who  profit  by  them 
must  be  inclined  to  value  those  from  whom  they  proceed. 
Unless  counteracting  circumstances  interpose,  there  must 
be  between  the  two  parties  that  sympathy  which  ia  oaoaed 
by  the  memory  of  past  favours,  and  the  hope  of  future 
ones.  In  France,  this  natural  feeling  being  strengthened 
by  that  protective  spirit  which  induced  men  to  cling  to 
those  above  them,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  nobles,  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  turbulence,  should  seek  the  slightest 
favours  of  the  crown  with  an  eagerness  of  which  some  ex« 
amples  have  just  been  given.  They  had  been  so  long  ae* 
customed  to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of  their 
own  dignity,  that  they  believed  there  was  some  hidden 
dignity  even  in  his  commonest  actions  ;  so  that,  to  their 
minds,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  which  of 
them  should  hand  him  his  napkin,  which  of  them  should 
hold  his  basin,  and  which  of  them  should  put  on  hisshirt^ 
It  is  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  casting  ridicule  upon 
these  idle  and  frivolous  men,  that  I  have  collected  evi- 
dence respecting  the  disputes  with  which  they  were  en- 
grossed.    So  far  from  this,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied 

••  Eren  just  before  the  French  Revolution,  these  feelings  stfll  existed. 
See,  for  instance,  the  eztraordinarr  details  in  Campan^  Mimu  sur  Marie  Antoi* 
nette,  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  an  extract  from 
Prudhomme's  Miroir  de  Paris,  in  SatUhey**  CknMMmplace  Book,  third  senoB, 
1650,  p.  251,  no.  165. 
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than  blamed :  they  acted  according  to  their^nstincts^  they 
eyen  exerted  such  slender  abOities  as  nature  had  given  to 
them.  But  we  may  well  feel  for  that  great  country  whoso 
interests  depended  on  their  care.  And  it  is  solely  in  re^ 
ference  to  the  fate  of  the  French  people  that  the  historian 
need  trouble  himself  with  the  history  of  the  French  nobles. 
At  the  same  time,  evidence  of  this  sort,  by  disclosing  tibe 
tendencies  of  the  old  nobility,  displays  in  one  of  its  most 
active  forms  that  protective  and  aristocratic  spirit,  of  which 
they  know  little  who  only  know  it  in  its  present  reduced 
and  waning  condition.  Such  facts  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  symptoms  of  a  cruel  disease,  by  which  Europe  is  in-« 
deed  still  afflicted,  but  which  we  now  see  only  in  a  very 
mitigated  form,  and  of  whose  native  virulence  no  one  can 
have  an  idea,  unless  he  has  studied  it  in  those  early  stages, 
when,  raging  uncontrolled,  it  obtained  such  a  mastery  as 
to  check  the  growth  of  liberty,  stop  the  progress  of  na- 
tions, and  dwa^  the  energies  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  at  greater  length  the 
way  in  which  France  and  England  diverged  from  each 
other,  or  to  point  out,  what  I  hope  will  henceforth  be  con- 
sidered the  obvious  diflFerence  between  the  civil  wars  in 
the  two  countries.  It  is  evident  that  the  low-bom  and 
plebeian  leaders  of  our  rebellion  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  matters  which  perplexed  the  understanding  of 
the  great  French  nobles.  Men  like  Cromwell  and  his  co- 
adjutors, were  not  much  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  gene- 
alogy, or  in  the  subtleties  of  heraldic  lore.  They  had  paid 
small  attention  to  the  etiquette  of  courts ;  they  had  not 
even  studied  the  rules  of  precedence.  All  this  was  foreign 
to  their  design.  On  the  other  hand,  what  they  did  was 
done  thoroughly.  They  knew  that  they  had  a  great  work 
to  perform ;  and  they  performed  it  well.®^    They  had  risen 

*'  Ludlow  thus  ezpresBes  the  flentiments  which  induced  him  to  make  war 
upon  the  crown :  **  The  question  in  dispute  between  the  king's  party  and 
us  being,  as  I  apprehended,  whether  the  king  should  govern  as  a  god  bj 
his  wiU,  and  the  nation  be  governed  by  force  like  beasts  1  or  whether  the 
people  should  be  governed  by  laws  made  by  themselves,  and  live  under  a 
government  derived  from  their  own  consent  ?  being  fully  persuaded,  that  an 
accommodation  with  the  king  was  unsafe  to  the  people  of  England,  and 
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in  arms  against  a  corrupt  and  despotic  govemment,  and 
they  would  not  stay  their  hands  until  they  had  pulled 
down  those  who  were  in  high  places ;  until  they  haid  not 
only  removed  the  evil,  but  had  likewise  chastized  those 
bad  men  by  whom  the  evil  was  committed.  And  although 
in  this,  their  glorious  undertaking,  they  did  undoubtedly 
display  some  of  the  infirmities  to  which  even  the  highest 
minds  are  subject;  we,  at  least,  ought  never  to  speak  of 
them  but  with  that  unfeigned  respect  which  is  due  to  those 
who  taught  the  first  great  lesson  to  the  kings  of  Europe, 
and  who,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  proclaimed  to 
them  that  the  impunity  which  they  had  long  enjoyed  was 
now  come  to  an  end,  and  that  against  their  transgressions 
the  people  possessed  a  remedy,  sharper,  and  more  decisive, 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  ventured  to  use. 

unjust  and  wicked  in  the  nature  of  it."  iMdJUm^i  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 
Compare  Whitelocke's  spirited  speech  to  Christina,  in  Jawmal  of  the  Swedish 
Emibaseyy  vol.  i.  p.  238;  and  see  pp.  390,  391. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  Peotective  Spibit  carried  bt  Louis  XIV.  into  Literature.    Exa- 

KINATION  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OE  THIS  AlUANCE  BETWEEN  THE  INTEL- 
LECTUAL Classes  and  the  Qoyebning  Classes. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  the  protective  system,  and  the  notions  of  subordina- 
tion connected  with  it,  gained  in  France  a  strength  un- 
known in  England,  and  caused  an  essential  divergence 
between  the  two  countries.  To  complete  the  comparison, 
it  seems  necessary  to  examine  how  this  same  spirit  influ- 
enced the  purely  intellectual  history  of  Prance,  as  well  as 
its  social  and  political  history.  For  the  ideas  of  depend- 
ence upon  which  the  protective  scheme  is^based,  encouraged 
a  belief  that  the  subordination  which  existed  in  politics 
and  in  society  ought  also  to  exist  in  literature ;  and  that 
the  paternal,  inquisitive,  and  centralizing  system  which  re- 
gulated the  material  interests  of  the  country,  should  like- 
wise regulate  the  interests  of  its  knowledge.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Fronde  was  finally  overthrown,  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  that  singular  intellectual  polity,  which  dur- 
ing fifty  years  characterized  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
which  was  to  French  literature  what  feudalism  was  to 
French  politics.  In  both  cases,  homage  was  paid  by  one 
party,  and  protection  and  favour  accorded  by  the  other. 
Every  man  of  letters  became  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown. 
Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  royal  favour; 
and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  king  was  considered 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  intellectual  eminence.  The 
effects  produced  by  this  system  will  be  examined  in  the 
present  chapter.     The  apparent  cause  of  the  system  was 
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the  personal  character  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  the  real  and 
OTerruling  causes  were  those  circumstances  which  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  and  which  established  in  the  French 
mind  associations  that  remained  undisturbed  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  invigorate  those  associations,  and 
to  carry  them  into  every  department  of  life,  was  the  great 
aim  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  that  he  was  completely  sue* 
cessful.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  history  of  his  reign 
becomes  highly  instructive,  because  we  see  in  it  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  despotism  which  has  ever  occurred; 
a  despotism  of  the  largest  aad  most  comprehensive  kind; 
a  despotism  of  fifty  years  over  one  of  the  most  civilised 
people  in  Europe,  who  not  only  bore  the  yoke  without  re- 
pining, but  submitted  with  cheerfulness,  and  even  with 
gratitude,  to  him  by  whom  it  was  imposed.^ 

What  makes  this  the  more  strange  is,  that  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is  tried  even 
by  the  lowest  standard  of  morals,  of  honour,  or  of  interest 
A  coarse  and  unbridled  profligacy,  followed  by  the  meanest 
and  most  grovelling  superstition,  characterized  his  private 
life ;  while  in  his  public  career,  he  displayed  an  arrogance 
and  a  systematic  perfidy  which  eventuidly  roused  the  anger 
of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon  France  sharp  and  signal 
retributioa.  As  to  his  domestic  policy,  he  formed  a  strict 
alliance  with  the  church;  and  although  he  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  he  willingly  left  his  subjects  to  be 

^  On  the  diu^vaoeful  sabaervieBoj  of  the  most  emineiit  men  of  lettes, 
see  Cap^igt^*9  £<mis  XIV,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  42,  ll6 ;  and  on  the  feeling  cl 
the  people,  Le  Vassor,  who  wrote  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  bitterly 
says,  **  mais  les  Fran^ais,  aooontum^  k  I'esclavage,  ne  sentent  plus  la  peaan- 
teur  de  leurs  chalnes."  Le  Vassor,  Hi8L  de  LouU  XIIl^  voL  vi.  p.  670.  Fo- 
reigners were  equally  amazed  at  the  general,  and  still  more,  at  the  willing 
servility.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  letter  dated  Februaxy^  1704-5,  panes  a 
glowing  eulogy  upon  liberty ;  but  he  adds,  that  in  Franoe,  *'  you  will  hardly 
nnd  this  ailment  understood ;  for  whatever  flashes  may  now  and  then  ap- 
pear, I  never  yet  knew  one  single  Frenchman  a  f^  man."  /bnifor'«  OriffitMi 
LeUer»  of  Lodae^  BidnMify  and  Hkafte^wty^  1830,  p.  205.  In  the  same  vepr, 
De  Foe  makes  a  similar  remark  in  regard  to  the  French  nobles,  W%UoiCi 
Life  of  De  Foe^  vol.  ii.  p.  209 ;  and,  in  1699,  Addison  writes  from  Blois  a 
letter  which  stnkingly  illustrates  the  degradation  of  the  French.  AilM% 
Life  of  Addieon,  vol.  i.  p.  80.  Compare  BurrieCs  Own  Time,  voL  iv.  p.  366, 
on  '*  the  gross  excess  of  flattery  to  which  the  French  have  run,  beyond  the 
examples  of  former  ages,  in  honour  of  their  king.*' 
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oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy.^  To  them  he 
abandoned  every  thing  except  the  exercise  of  his  own 
prerogative.^  Led  on  by  them,  he,  from  the  moment  he 
assumed  the  government,  began  to  encroach  upon  those 
religious  liberties,  of  which  Henry  IV.  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation, and  which  down  to  this  period  had  been  preserved 
intact^  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy  that  he 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the  principle  of 
toleration  had  for  nearly  a  ceskturj  been  incorporated 
with  the  law  of  the  land.^  It  was  at  their  instigation  that, 
just  before  this  outrage  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  his 
subjects,  he,  in  order  to  terrify  the  Protestants  into  eon- 
version,  suddenly  let  loose  upon  them  whole  troops  of  dis- 
solute soldiers,  who  were  allowed  to  practise  the.  most  re- 
volting cruelties.  The  frightful  barbarities  which  followed 
are  related  by  authentic  writers  f  and  of  the  effect  pro^ 

*  The  terms  of  this  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  church  are  fturly 
stated  bj  M.  Ranke :  **  Wir  sehen,  die  beiden  Gewalten  unteratlitsten  ein* 
ander.  Der  Kdnig  ward  yon  den  Binwirkangen  der  weltlichen,  der  Olenu 
von  der  unbedingteu  Autorit&t  der  geistlichen  Qewalt  des  Papstthums  freige- 
sprochen."  Die  PUpMe,  yoL.  iii.  p.  168. 

*  This  part  of  his  character  is  skil^iUy  drawn  hj  Stsmondi,  But,  de$ 
Franpais.  vol  zxt.  p.  43. 

*  Flassan  supposes  that  the  first  persecuting  laws  were  in  1679 :  **  "Dha 
FaDn^e  1679  les  concessions  faites  aux  protestans  avaient  M  gradueUement 
restreintes."  DiplomcUie  Franfaite,  vol.  iv.  p.  92.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these 
laws  began  in  1662,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Mazarin.  See  Si&numdu  St8t. 
dea  Fran^isy  vol.  xxv.  p.  167;  Benoisif  Edit  de  Nantes^  vol.  iii.  pp.  460-462, 
481.  In  1667,  a  letter  from  Thjrnne  to  Lord  Clarendon  {Luter'i  Life  of 
Clarendon^  vol.  iii.  p  446)  mentions  '*  the  horrid  persecutions  the  reformed 
religion  undergoes  in  France ;"  and  Locke,  who  travelled  in  France  in  1675 
and  1676,  states  in  his  Journal  {Kiiig^s  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  110)  that  the 
Protestants  were  losing  *'  every  day  some  privilege  or  other/' 

*  An  account  of  the  revocation  will  be  found  in  all  the  French  historians ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  that  any  of  them  have  noticed  that  there  was  a  ru- 
mour of  it  in  Paris  twenty  years  before  it  occurred.  In  March  1665  Patin 
writes,  **  On  dit  que,  pour  miner  les  huguenots,  le  roi  veut  supprimer  les 
chambres  de  Tidit,  et  abolir  T^t  de  Nantes."  LeUres  de  Fatin,  vol  iiju 
p.  516. 

"  Compare  Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  pp.  73-76,  with  SiMe  de  Lowie 
XIV,  in  (Euvree  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xx.  p|>.  377,  378.  Voltaire  says  that  the 
Protestants  who  persisted  in  their  religion  '*  ^taient  livr^s  aux  soldats,  qui  . 
eurent  toute  licence,  except^  celle  de  tuer.  H  y  eut  pourtant  plusieurs  per- 
sonnes  si  crueliement  maltrait6ee  qu'elles  en  mourureut."  And  Burnet,  who 
was  in  France  in  1685,  says,  *'  all  men  set  their  thoughts  on  work  to  invent 
new  methods  of  cruelty."  What  some  of  those  methods  were,  I  shall  now 
relate ;  because  the  evidence,  however  painful  it  may  be,  is  necessary  to  en- 
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duced  on  the  material  interests  of  the  nation,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  these  religious  perse- 
cutions cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrious 
inhabitants,  who  fled  to  different  parts,  taking  with  them 

able  us  to  understand  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY,  It  is  necessaiy  that  the  Teil 
should  be  rent ;  and  that  the  squeamish  delicacy  which  would  hide  such 
facts,  should  give  way  before  the  obligation  which  the  historian  is  under  of 
holding  up  to  public  opprobrium,  and  branding  with  public  in&mj,  the 
church  by  which  the  measures  were  instigated,  the  sovereign  by  whom  they 
were  enforced,  and  the  age  in  which  they  were  permitted. 

The  two  original  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  these  events  are,  Quidt*s 
Si/nodicon  in  Oallia,  1692,  folio ;  and  Benoist,  Higtoire  de  VEdit  de  NaiOa^ 
1695, 4to.  From  these  works  I  extract  the  following  accounts  of  what  luip- 
pened  in  France  in  1685.  '^  Afterwards  they  &11  upon  the  persons  of  the 
Protestants ;  and  there  was  no  wickedness,  though  never  so  horrid,  whidi 
they  did  not  put  in  practice,  that  they  might  enforce  them  to  change  their 

religion They  bound  them  as  criminals  are  when  they  be  put  to  the 

rack ;  and  in  that  posture,  putting  a  funnel  into  their  mouths,  th^  poured 
wine  down  their  throats  till  its  fumes  had  deprived  them  of  their  reason,  and 
they  had  in  that  condition  made  them  consent  to  become  Catholics.  Some 
they  stripped  stark  naked,  and  after  they  had  offered  <^em  a  Uionaand  in- 
dignities, they  stuck  them  with  pins  from  head  to  foot ;  they  cut  them  vrith 
pen-knives,  tear  them  by  the  noses  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  dragged  than 
about  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  become  Roman  Catholics,  or  that  the 
doleful  outcries  of  these  poor  tormented  creatures,  calling  upon  Qod  for 

mercy,  constrained  them  to  let  them  go In  some  places  they  tied 

fathers  and  husbands  to  the  bed-posts,  and  ravished  their  wives  and  &ugh- 
ters  before  their  eyes.  ....  From  others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  their 
hands  and  toes,  which  must  needs  cause  an  intolerable  pain.  They  burnt 
the  feet  of  otliers.  They  blew  up  men  and  women  with  bellows,  till  they 
were  ready  to  burst  in  pieces.  If  these  horrid  usaees  could  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  violate  their  consciences,  and  abandon  their  reiirion,  they  did 
then  imprison  them  in  close  and  noisome  dungeons,  in  which  uey  exercised 
all  kinds  of  inhumanities  upon  them."  Quidc^s  Synodiean,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxzz. 
cxxxi.  '*  Cependimt  les  troupes  exer9oient  partout  des  cruaute&  mouiea. 
Tout  leur  6toit  permis,  pourveu  qu*ils  ne  fissent  pas  mourir.  Us  fiusoient 
danser  quelquefois  leurs  h6tes,  jusqu^  ce  qu'ils  tombassent  en  d^SaillaneeL 

Us  bemoient  les  autres  jusqu'lil  ce  qu'ils  n'en  pouvoient  plus U  j  en 

eut  quelques-uns  ^  qui  on  versa  de  Teau  bouillante  dans  la  bouche.  . .  .  H  y 
en  eut  plusieurs  a  ^ui  on  donna  des  coups  de  biton  sous  les  pieda,  pour 
6prouver  si  ce  supphce  est  aussi  cruel  que  les  relations  le  publient.    On  aiv 

rachoit  ^  d'autres  le  poil  de  la  barbe D'autres  brMoient  k  la  chandeile 

le  poil  des  bras  et  des  jambes  de  leurs  h6tes.  D'autres  fiusoient  brCder  de 
la  poudre,  si  pr^  du  visage  de  ceuz  qui  leur  resistoient,  qu^elle  leur  griUoit 
toute  la  peau.  lis  mettoient  k  d'autres  des  charbons  allumez  dans  les  mains^ 
et  les  contraignoient  de  les  tenir  ferm^,  jusqu'k  ce  que  les  charbons  fusseni 
6teints.  ....  On  br(da  les  pieds  h  plusieurs,  tenant  les  uns  long-tems  devant 
un  grand  feu ;  appliquant  aux  autres  une  pelle  ardente  sous  les  pieds ;  liant 
les  pieds  des  autres  dans  des  bottines  pleines  de  sraisse,  qu'on  f&isoit  fondre 
et  chauffer  peu  k  peu  devant  un  brasier  ardent.'  Benoisty  HitL  de  VEdk  A 
Nantesy  voL  v.  pp.  887-889.  One  of  the  Protestants,  named  Ryau,  th^ 
'^idrent  fort  6troitement;  lui  sevr^rent  les  doigts  des  mains;  lui  fich^rent 
des  ^pingles  sous  les  ongles ;  lui  firent  br(Ller  de  la  poudre  dans  les  oreillea ; 
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those  habits  of  labour,  and  that  knowledge,  and  experience 
in  their  respective  trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed in  enriching  their  own  country  J  These  things  are 
notorious,  they  are  incontestable,  and  they  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  history.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  them,  there  are  still 
found  men  who  hold  up  for  admiration  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Although  it  is  well  known,  that  in  his  reign  every 
vestige  of  liberty  was  destroyed ;  that  the  people  were 
weighed  down  by  an  insufferable  taxation ;  that  their  chil- 
dren were  torn  from  them  by  tens  of  thousands  to  swell 
the  royal  armies  ;  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
squandered  to  an  unprecedented  extent ;  that  a  despotism 
of  the  worst  kind  was  firmly  established; — although  all  this 
is  universally  admitted,  yet  there  are  writers,  even  in  our 
own  day,  who  are  so  infatuated  with  the  glories  of  litera- 
ture, as  to  balance  them  against  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
and  who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a  prince 

lui  perc^rent  les  cuisses  en  plusieurs  lieuz,et  Yera^rent  da  vinaigre  et  du  sel 
dans  ses  blessures.  Par  ce  tourment  Us  epuisirent  sa  patience  en  deiuvjotirs; 
et  Uforc^reiU  d,  changer  derdigixm**  p.  890.  **  Les  dragons  ^toient  les  mdmes 
ea  tous  liduz.  lis  battoient^  ils  ^tourdissoient,  lis  br&loient  en  Bourgogne 
comme  eu  Poitou,  en  Champagne  comme  en  Quyenne,  en  Normandie  comme 
en  Languedoc.  Mais  ils  n'avoient  pour  les  fenimes  ui  plus  de  respect,  ni 
plus  de  piti6  que  pour  les  hommes.  Au  oontraire,  ils  abusoient  de  la  tendre 
pudeur  qui  est  une  des  propri6tez  de  leur  seze ;  et  ils  s'en  prevaloient  pour 
leur  faire  de  plus  sensibles  outrages.  On  leur  levoit  quelquefois  leurs  juppes 
par  dessus  la  tdte,  et  on  leur  jettoit  des  seauz  d'eau  sur  le  corps.  II  y  en 
eut  plusieurs  que  les  soldats  mirent  en  chemise,  et  qu'ik  forc^reiit  de  danser 

avec  euz  dans  cet  etat Deuz  filles  de  Calais,  nominees  le  Noble,  furent 

misos  toutes  uues  sur  le  pav^,  et  furent  ainsi  ezpcKB^es  ^  la  mocquerie  et  aux 

outrages  des  passans Des  dragons  ayant  ii6  la  dame  de  Vezen^ai  ^  la 

quenouille  de  son  lit,  lui  crachoient  (mns  la  bouche  quand  elle  I'ouyroit  pour 
parler  ou  pour  soupirer."  pp.  891,  892.  At  p.  917  are  other  details,  far  more 
horrible,  respecting  the  treatment  of  women,  and  which  indignation  rather 
than  shame  prevents  me  from  transcribing.  Indeed,  the  shame  can  onljr 
light  ou  the  church  and  the  government  under  whose  united  authority  such 
scandalous  outrages  could  be  openly  perpetrated,  merely  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pelling men  to  change  their  religious  opinions. 

'  M.  Blanqui  {HUt,  de  VEconamie  Politique^  vol.  ii.  p.  10)  says,  that  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  cost  France  *'cinq  cent  mille  de  ses  en- 
fants  lee  plus  industrieuz,"  who  carried  into  other  countries  '*  les  habitudes 
d'ordre  ot  de  travail  dont  ils  6taient  imbus.'*  See  also  SUcle  de  Louis  XI 7, 
chap,  zxzvi.,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol,  xz.  pp.  380,  381.  Several  of  them 
emigrated  to  North  America.  Oomipare  Godwin  on  Population^  pp.  388, 389, 
with  Bemist^  I  Edit  de  Nantes,  vol  v.  pp.  973,  974,  aud  LyelVs  Second  Vint 
to  the  United  States^  edit.  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  159.  See  also,  on  the  effects  of  the 
Revocation,  Lettres  inidites  de  Voltaire^  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 
VOL.  I.  S  S 
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during  whose  life  there  were  produced  the  Letters  of  Pas- 
cal, the  Orations  of  Bossuet,  the  Comedies  of  Moli^re,  and 
the  Tragedies  of  Racine. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  merits  of  a  sovereigu 
is,  indeed,  so  rapidly  dying  away,  that  I  shall  not  spend 
any  words  in  refuting  it.  But  it  is  connected  with  a  more 
widely  diflfused  error  respecting  the  influence  of  royal  pa- 
tronage upon  national  literature.  This  is  a  delusion  which 
men  of  letters  have  themselves  been  the  first  to  propagate. 
From  the  language  too  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing,  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
magical  power  in  the  smiles  of  a  king,  which  stimulates 
the  intellect  of  the  fortunate  individual  whose  heart  they 
are  permitted  to  gladden.  Nor  must  this  be  despised,  as 
one  of  those  harmless  prejudices  that  still  linger  round  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  only  founded  on  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  things,  but  it  is  in  its  practical 
consequences  very  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  literature  should  always  possess ;  and 
it  is  injurious  to  princes  themselves,  because  it  strengthens 
that  vanity  of  which  they  generally  have  too  large  a  share. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  position  they  now  occupy  in 
the  most  civilized  countries,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  an  opinion  which,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge,  is  unfit  to  be  held  by  educated  men. 

From  the  moment  that  there  was  finally  abandoned 
the  theological  fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  it  neces- 
sarily followed  that  the  respect  felt  for  them  should  suffer 
a  corresponding  diminution.®  The  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  they  were  formerly  regarded  is  extinct,  and  at 
the  present  day  we  are  no  longer  awed  by  that  divinity  with 
which  their  persons  were  once  supposed  to  be  hedged.^ 

*  On  the  diminished  respect  for  kings,  oauf^d  by  the  abandonment  of 
divine  right,  see  Spencer's  Social  Statics,  pp.  423,  424  ;  and  on  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  in  propagating  the  old  doctrine,  see  Allen's  learned  work  on  the 
Jiotfal  Prerogative^  edit.  1849,  p.  156.  See  also  some  striking  remarks  by 
Locke,  in  King's  Life  of  Loche^  vol.  iL  p.  90. 

•  '*  Qu'est  devenu,  en  effet,  le  droit  divin,  cette  pens^e,  autrefois  accept^ 
par  les  masses,  que  les  rois  ^taient  les  repr^entants  de  Dieu  sur  la  terre,  que 
la  racine  de  leur  pouvoir  ^tait  dans  le  ciel  ?  Kile  s'est  6vanouie  devant  cette 
autre  pens^,  qu  aucun  nuage^  aucun  mystidsme  n'obscurdt ;  devant  oette 
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The  standard,  therefore,  by  which  we  should  measure 
them  is  obvious.  We  should  applaud  their  conduct  in 
proportion  as  they  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of  the 
nation  over  which  they  are  intrusted  with  power ;  but  we 
ought  to  remember  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  educated,  and  from  the  childish  homage  always  paid 
to  them,  their  information  must  be  very  inaccurate,  and 
their  prejudices  very  numerous.^^  On  this  account,  so 
far  from  expecting  that  they  should  be  judicious  patrons 
of  literature,  or  should  in  any  way  head  their  age,  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  obstinately  oppose  the 
spirit  of  their  time,  and  if  they  do  not  attemf*  to  stop  the 
march  of  society.  For,  unless  the  sovereign,  in  spite  of 
the  intellectual  disadvantages  of  his  position,  is  a  man  of 
very  enlarged  mind,  it  must  usually  happen  that  he  will 
i-eward,  not  those  who  are  most  able,  but  those  who  are 
most  compliant ;  and  that  while  he  refuses  his  patronage  to 
a  profound  and  independent  thinker,  he  will  grant  it  to  an 
authorwho  cherishes  ancient  prejudices  and  defends  ancient 
abuses.  In  this  way,  the  practice  of  conferring  on  men  of 
letters  either  honorary  or  pecuniary  rewards,  is  agreeable, 
no  doubt,  to  those  who  receive  them ;  but  has  a  manifest 
tendency  to  weaken  the  boldness  and  energy  of  their  senti- 
ments, and  therefore  to  impair  the  value  of  their  works. 
This  might  be  made  evident  by  publishing  a  list  of  those 
literary  pensions  which  have  been  granted  by  European 
princes.     If  this  were  done,  the  mischief  produced  by  these 

peiis6e  si  naturelle  et  brillant  d'une  clart6  si  nette  et  si  vive,  que  la  souv^ 
raine  puissance,  sur  la  terre,  appariient  au  peuple  entier,  et  non  h  une 
fraction,  et  moins  encore  h,  un  seul  homtne."  Rey,  Science  Sociale,  vol.  iii, 
p.  308.  Compare  Manning  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  101 ;  LaingU  Sweden, 
p.  408;  LaiTig*8  Denmark^  p.  196;  Burke* s  Works,  vol,  i  p.  391. 

^®  In  this,  as  in  aU  instances,  the  language  of  respect  long  survives  the 
feeling  to  which  the  language  owed  its  origin.  Lord  Brougham  (Political 
Pkilcwophify  vol.  i.  p.  42,  Lond.  1849)  observes,  that  *'all  their  titles  are  de* 
rived  from  a  divine  origiual-HiU  refer  to  them  as  representing  the  Deity  on 
earth.  They  are  called  *  Orace^'  ^Majesty:  They  are  termed  '  The  Lvr^9 
anointedy*  •  The  Vicegerent  of  God  ttwm  earth;*  with  many  other  names 
which  are  either  nonsensical  or  blaspnemous,  but  which  are  outdone  in  ab- 
surdity by  the  kings  of  the  East."  True  enough  :  but  if  Lord  Brougham 
had  written  thus  three  centuries  ago,  he  would  have  had  his  ears  cut  off  for 
his  pains. 
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and  similar  rewards,  would  be  clearly  seen.  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  history  of  literature,  I  diink  myself  au- 
thorized to  say,  that  for  one  instance  in  which  a  sovereiga 
has  recompensed  a  man  who  is  before  his  age,  there  are 
at  least  twenty  instances  of  his  recompensing  one  who  is 
behind  his  age.  The  result  is,  that  in  every  country  where 
royal  patronage  has  been  long  and  generally  bestowed, 
the  spirit  of  literature,  instead  of  being  progressive,  has 
become  reactionary.  An  alliance  has  been  struck  up 
between  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.  By  a 
system  of  bounties,  there  has  been  artificially  engendered  a 
greedy  and  necessitous  class ;  who,  eager  for  peasioBS,  and 
offices,  and  titles,  have  made  the  pursuit  of  truth  subor- 
dinate to  the  desire  of  gain,  and  have  infused  into  their 
writings  the  prejudices  of  the  court  to  which  they  cliflg. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  marks  of  favour  have  become  the 
badge  of  serritude.  Hence  it  i^  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  by  far  the  noblest  of  all  occupations,  an  occu- 
pation which  of  aU  others  raises  the  dignity  of  man,  has 
been  debased  to  the  level  of  a  common  profession,  where 
the  chances  of  success  are  measured  by  the  number  of 
rewards,  and  where  the  highest  honours  are  in  the  gift 
of  whoever  happens  to  be  the  minister  or  sovereign  of 
the  day. 

This  tendency  forms  of  itself  a  decisive  (Ejection  to 
the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  intrust  the  executive 
government  with  the  means  of  rewarding  literary  men. 
But  there  is  also  another  objection,  in  some  respects  still 
more  serious.  Every  nation  which  is  allowed  to  pursue 
its  course  uncontrolled,  will  easily  satisfy  the  wants  of  its 
own  intellect,  and  will  produce  such  a  literature  as  is  best 
suited  to  its  actual  condition.  And  it  ia  evidently  for  the 
interest  of  all  classes  that  the  production  shall  not  be 
greater  than  the  want;  that  the  supply  shall  not  exceed 
the  demand.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  society  that  a  healthy  proportion  should  be  kept  up 
between  the  intellectual  classes  and  the  practical  classes. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain  ratio  between 
thoso  who  are  most  inclined  to  think,  and  those  who  are 
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most  inclined  to  act  If  we  were  all  authors,  our  material 
interests  would  suflFer ;  if  we  were  all  men  of  business,  our 
mental  pleasures  would  be  abridged.  In  the  first  case, 
we  should  be  famished  philosophers ;  in  the  other  case, 
we  should  be  wealthy  fools.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  commonest  principles  of  human  action,  the 
relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  will  be  adjusted, 
without  effort,  by  the  natural,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  spon- 
taneous movement  of  society.  But  if  a  government  takes 
upon  itself  to  pension  literary  men,  it  disturbs  this  move- 
ment ;  it  troubles  the  harmony  of  things.  This  is  the 
unavoidable  result  of  that  spirit  of  interference,  or,  b&  it 
is  termed,  protection,  by  which  every  country  has  been 
greatly  injured.  If,  for  instance,  a  fimd  were  set  apart 
by  the  state  for  rewarding  butchers  and  tailors,  it  is  cerr 
tain  that  the  number  of  tiiose  useful  men  would  be  need- 
lessly augmented.  If  another  fund  is  appropriated  for 
the  literary  classes,  it  is  as  certain  that  men  of  letters  will 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
require.  In  both  cases,  an  artificial  stimulus  will  produce 
an  unhealthy  action.  Surely,  food  and  clothes  are  as  ne- 
cessary for  the  body  as  literature  is  for  the  mind.  Why, 
then,  should  we  call  upon  government  to  encourage  those 
who  write  our  books,  any  more  than  to  encourage  those 
who  kill  our  mutton  and  mend  our  garments?  The  truth 
is,  that  the  intellectual  march  of  society  is,  in  this  respect, 
exactly  analogous  to  its  physical  march.  In  some  in- 
stances a  forced  supply  may,  indeed,  create  an  unnatural 
want.  But  this  is  an  artificial  state  of  things,  which  indi- 
cates a  diseased  action^  In  a  healthy  condition,  it  is  not 
the  supply  which  causes  the  want,  but  it  is  the  want  which 
gives  rise  to  the  supply.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  an 
increase  of  authors  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  a 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  an 
increase  of  butchers  must  be  followed  by  a  diflFusion  of 
food.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  things  are  ordered. 
Men  must  have  appetite  before  they  will  eat ;  they  must 
have  money  before  they  can  buy ;  they  must  be  inquisi- 
tive before  they  will  read.    The  two  great  principles  which 
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move  the  world  are,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the  love  of 
knowledge.  These  two  principles  respectively  represent 
and  govern  the  two  most  important  classes  into  which 
every  civilized  country  is  divided.  What  a  government 
gives  to  one  of  these  classes,  it  must  take  from  the  other. 
What  it  gives  to  literature,  it  must  take  from  wealth.  This 
can  never  be  done  to  any  great  extent,  without  entailing 
the  most  ruinous  consequences.  For,  the  natural  propor- 
tions of  society  being  destroyed,  society  itself  will  be 
thrown  into  conftision.  While  men  of  letters  are  pro- 
tected, men  of  industry  will  be  depressed.  The  lower 
classes  can  count  for  little  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
literature  is  the  first  consideration.  The  idea  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  people  will  be  discouraged ;  their  persons  will 
be  oppressed ;  their  labour  will  be  taxed.  The  arts  ne- 
cessary to  life  will  be  despised,  in  order  that  those  which 
embellish  life  may  be  favoured.  The  many  will  be  ruined, 
that  the  few  may  be  pleased.  While  every  thing  is  splen- 
did above,  all  will  be  rotten  below.  Fine  pictures,  noble 
palaces,  touching  dramas, — these  may  for  a  time  be  pro- 
duced in  profusion,  but  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  heart 
and  strength  of  the  nation.  Even  the  class  for  whom  the 
sacrifice  has  been  made,  will  soon  decay.  Poets  may  con- 
tinue to  sing  the  praises  of  the  prince  who  has  bought 
them  with  his  gold.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  men  who 
begin  by  losing  their  independence,  will  end  by  losing 
their  energy.  Their  intellect  must  be  robust  indeed,  if  it 
does  not  wither  in  the  sickly  atmosphere  of  a  court.  Their 
attention  being  concentrated  on  their  master,  they  insen- 
sibly contract  those  habits  of  servility  which  are  suited  to 
their  position ;  and,  as  the  range  of  their  sympathies  is 
diminished,  the  use  and  action  of  their  genius  become  im- 
paired. To  them  submission  is  a  custom,  and  servitude 
a  pleasure.  In  their  hands,  literature  soon  loses  its  bold- 
ness, tradition  is  appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  truth,  and 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  extinguished.  Then  it  is,  that 
there  comes  one  of  those  sad  moments  in  which,  no  outlet 
being  left  for  pubUc  opinion,  the  minds  of  men  are  unable 
to  find  a  vent ;  their  discontents,  having  no  voice,  slowly 
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rankle  into  a  deadly  hatred;  their  passions  accumulate  in 
silence,  until  at  length,  losing  all  patience,  they  are  goaded 
into  one  of  those  terrible  revolutions,  by  which  they  hum- 
ble the  pride  of  their  rulers,  and  carry  retribution  even 
into  the  heart  of  the  palace. 

The  truth  of  this  picture  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  connex- 
ion between  it  and  the  French  Revolution.  That  prince 
adopted,  during  his  long  reign,  the  mischievous  practice 
of  rewarding  literary  men  with  large  sums  of  money,  and 
of  conferring  on  them  numerous  marks  of  personal  favour. 
As  this  was  done  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  as  the 
wealth  which  he  thus  unscrupulously  employed  was  of 
course  taken  from  his  other  subjects,  we  can  find  no  bet- 
ter illustration  of  the  results  which  such  patronage  is  likely 
to  produce.  He,  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  organizing  into 
a  system  that  protection  of  literature  which  some  are  so 
anxious  to  restore.  What  the  eflfect  of  this  was  upon  the 
general  interests  of  knowledge,  we  shall  presently  see* 
But  its  effect  upon  authors  themselves  should  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to  by  those  men  of  letters  who,  with  little 
regard  to  their  own  dignity,  are  constantly  reproaching 
the  English  government  for  neglecting  the  profession  of 
which  they  themselves  are  members.  In  no  age  have 
literary  men  been  rewarded  with  such  profuseness  as  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  been 
so  mean-spirited,  so  servile,  so  utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  their 
great  vocation  as  the  apostles  of  knowledge  and  the  mis- 
sionaries of  truth.  The  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  that  time  proves  that,  notwithstanding  their 
acquirements,  and  the  power  of  their  minds,  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  surrounding  corruption.  To  gain  the 
favour  of  the  king,  they  sacrificed  that  independent  spirit 
which  should  have  been  dearer  to  them  than  life.  They 
gave  away  the  inheritance  of  genius ;  they  sold  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  What  happened  then, 
would  under  the  same  circumstances  happen  now.  A  few 
eminent  thinkers  may  be  able  for  a  cert^iin  time  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  their  age.     But,  looking  at  mankind  gene- 
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rally,  society  can  have  no  hold  on  any  class  except  through 
the  medium  of  their  interests.  It  behoyes,  therefore,  every 
people  to  take  heed,  that  the  interests  of  literary  men  are 
on  their  side  rather  than  on  the  side  of  their  rulers.  For, 
literature  is  the  representative  of  intellect,  which  is  pro- 
gressive; government  is  the  representative  of  order,  which 
is  stationary.  As  long  as  these  two  great  powers  are  se- 
parate, they  M'ill  correct  and  react  upon  each  other,  and 
the  people  may  hold  the  balance.  K,  however,  these 
powers  coalesce,  if  the  government  can  corrupt  the  intel- 
lect, and  if  the  intellect  will  yield  to  the  government,  the 
inevitable  result  must  be,  despotism  in  politics,  and  servility 
in  literature.  This  was  the  history  of  France  under  Loois 
XIV. ;  and  this,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  be  the  history 
of  every  country  that  shall  be  tempted  to  follow  so  attrac- 
tive but  so  fatal  an  example. 

The  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  originated  in  the  grati- 
tude of  men  of  letters;  but  it  is  now  supported  by  a  popu- 
lar notion  that  the  celebrated  literature  of  his  age  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  fostering  care.  If,  however,  we  ex- 
amine this  opinion,  we  shall  find  that,  like  many  of  the 
traditions  of  which  history  is  full,  it  is  entirely  deroid  of 
truth.  We  shall  find  two  leading  circumstances,  which 
will  prove  that  the  literary  splendour  of  his  reign  was  not 
the  result  of  his  efforts,  but  was  the  work  of  that  great 
generation  which  preceded  him ;  and  that  the  intellect  of 
France,  so  far  from  being  benefited  by  his  munificence, 
was  hampered  by  his  protection. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  immense  impulse 
which,  during  the  administrations  of  Richelieu  and  of 
Mazarin,  had  been  given  to  the  highest  branches  of  know- 
ledge, was  suddenly  stopped.  In  1661  Louis  XIV.  as- 
sumed the  government;*^  and  from  that  moment  until  his 
death,  in  1716,  the  history  of  France,  so-  far  as  great  dis- 
coveries are  concerned,  is  a  blank  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
If,  putting  aside  all  preconceived  notions  respecting  the 
supposed  glory  of  that  age,  we  examine  the  matter  fairly, 

"  "  Itfi  premise  p^riode  du  ffouvemement  de  Louis  XIV  commence  douc 
m  1661."  Cajfefiffue's  LouU  JT/V,  vol.  i.  p.  4, 
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it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  department  there  was  a  mani- 
£eet  dearth  of  original  thinkers.  There  was  much  that 
was  elegant,  much  that  was  attractive.  The  senses  of 
men  were  soothed  and  flattered  by  the  creations  of  art,  by 
paintings,  by  palaces,  by  poems ;  but  scarcely  any  thing 
of  moment  was  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge* 
If  we  take  the  mathematics,  and  those  mixed  sciences  to 
which  they  are  applicable,  it  will  be  universally  admitted 
that  their  most  success&l  cultivators  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  century  were  Descartes,  Pascal,  Fermat,  Gas- 
sendi,  and  Mersenne.  But,  so  &r  from  Louis  XIV.  having 
any  sjiare  in  the  honour  due  to  them,  these  eminent  men 
were  engaged  in  their  investigations  while  the  king  was 
still  in  his  cradle,  and  completed  them  before  he  assumed 
the  government,  and  therefore  before  his  system  of  pro- 
tection came  into  play.  Descai*tes  died  in  1650,^^  when 
the  king  was  twelve  years  old.  Pascal,  whose  name,  like 
that  of  Descartes,  is  commonly  associated  with  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  had  gained  an  European  reputation  while 
Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was  not 
aware  that  any  such  man*  existed.  His  treatise  on  conic 
sections  was  written  in  1639;^*  his  decisive  experiments 
on  the  weight  of  air  were  made  in  1648;^^  and  his  re- 
searches on  the  cycloid,  the  last  great  inquiry  he  ever 
undertook,  were  in  1658,^^  when  Louis,  still  under  the 
tutelage  of  Mazarin,  had  no  sort  of  authority.  Fermat 
was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  particularly  as  a  geometrician,  in  which  respect 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  157. 

"  Iq  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  50,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  it  **li 
Pftge  de  seize  ans ;"  and  at  p.  46,  to  have  been  born  in  1623. 

**  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy^  p.  201 ;  Bordas  Demoulin^  Le  CarUsianisme, 
vol.  i.  p.  310.  Sir  John  Herschei  {Disc,  an  NaZ.  PhUos.  pp.  229,  230)  calls 
this  **  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,"  crucial  instance  recorded  in 
physics ;  and  he  thinks  that  it  '*  tended,  more  powerfully  than  auy  thing 
which  had  previously  been  done  in  science,  to  confinn  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  disposition  to  experimental  verification  which  had  scarcely  yet  taken 
full  and  secure  root."  In  this  point  of  view,  the  addition  it  actually  made 
to  knowledge  is  the  smaUest  part  of  its  merit. 

u  Montucla  {Hist,  des  MatUmaHques,  vol.  ii.  p.  61)  says,  *'  vers  1658 ;" 
•nd  at  p.  65,  **  il  se  mit,  vers  le  commencement  de  1658,  k  consid^rer  plus 
profondtoent  lee  propri^t^  de  ceite  oourlie." 
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he  was  second  only  to  Descartes.^^  The  most  important 
steps  he  took  are  those  concerning  the  geometry  of  in- 
finites, applied  to  the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves ; 
which,  however,  he  completed  in  or  before  1636.^^  As  to 
Gassendi  and  Mersenne,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Gassendi 
died  in  1655,^^  six  years  before  Louis  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs;  while  Mersenne  died  in  1648,^^  when  the  great 
king  was  ten  years  old. 

These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  France  just 
before  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  came  into  operation. 
Shortly  after  their  death  the  patronage  of  the  king  began 
to  tell  upon  the  national  intellect ;  and  during  the,  next 
fifty  years  no  addition  of  importance  was  made  to  either 
branch  of  the  mathematics,  or,  with  the  single  exception 
of  acoustics,^®  to  any  of  the  sciences  to  which  the  mathe- 
matics are  applied.^^  The  further  the  seventeenth  century 
advanced,  the  more  evident  did  the  decline  become,  and 
the  more  clearly  can  t¥e  trace  the  connexion  between  the 

>*  Montucla  (Hist,  des  Maift^uU.  vol.  ii.  p.  136)  enthusiasticallj  declares 
that,  '^  si  Descartes  edt  manqu6  ^  Tesprit  humain,  Fermat  I'eiit  remplac6  en 
g^om^trie."  SimsoD,  the  celebrated  restorer  of  Greek  geometry,  said  that 
Fermat  was  the  only  modem  who  understood  porisms.  See  Trail's  Accouni 
of  Simson,  1812,  4to,  pp.  18,  41.  On  the  connexion  between  his  views  and 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus,  see  BrewsUr*s  Life  of 
Newton^  vol.  ii.  pp.  7-8 ;  and  compare  ConUey  Philosophic  Positive^  vol.  u  pp. 
228,  229,  726,  727. 

"  See  extracts  from  two  letters  written  by  Fermat  to  Roberval,  in  1636^ 
in  Montuda,  Hist,  des  AfathimaiiqTies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136, 137 ;  respecting  which 
there  is  no  notice  in  the  meagre  article  on  Fermat,  in  HuttorCs  Mathematical 
Dictionary y  vol.  i.  p.  510,  4to,  1815.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  English  mathema- 
ticians that  this  unsatisfactory  work  of  Button's  should  still  remain  the  best 
they  have  produced  on  the  history  of  their  own  science.  The  same  disre- 
^rd  of  dates  is  shown  in  the  hasty  remarks  on  Fermat  by  Playiair.  See 
Pla^air^s  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  Science^  Encydop. 
Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  440,  7th  edition. 

"  HvJtUms  Mathemat.  Diet,  vol.  i.  p.  672.  »  Ibid,  vol.  ii  p.  46. 

^  Of  which  Sauveur  may  be  considered  the  creator.  Compare  Eloge  de 
Sauveur,  in  CEuvres  de  FonteneUe,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  435,  with  Wheicdrs 
Hist,  of  the  Indue,  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  334 ;  Comte,  Philos,  Pos,  voL  ii.  pp. 
627,  628. 

*^  In  the  report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Fretich  Institute,  it  is  said 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ,  '*  les  sciences  exactes  et  les  sciences  physiques 
pen  cultiv^es  en  France  dans  un  si^le  qui  paroissoit  ne  trouver  de  charmes 
que  dans  la  litt6rature."  Dacier,  Rapport  Historu^,  p.  24.  Or,  as  Lacretelle 
expresses  it  {Dix-huitihne  Si^,  vol.  ii.  p.  10),  ''  La  France,  aprte  avoir 
foumi  Descartes  et  Pascal,  eut  pendant  quelque  temps  k  envier  aux  nationi 
6trang^res  la  gloire  de  produire  des  g6nies  createurs  dans  les  sciences.*' 
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waning  powers  of  the  French,  and  that  protective  spirit 
which  enfeebled  the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen. 
Louis  had  heard  that  astronomy  is  a  noble  study ;  he  was 
therefore  anxious,  by  encouraging  its  cultivation  in  France, 
to  add  to  the  glories  of  his  own  name.^^  With  this  view, 
he  rewarded  its  professors  with  unexampled  profusion ; 
he  built  the  splendid  Observatory  of  Paris;  he  invited  to 
his  court  the  most  eminent  foreign  astronomers,  Cassini 
from  Italy,  Romer  from  Denmark,  Huygens  from  Holland. 
But,  as  to  native  ability,  France  did  not  produce  a  single 
man  who  made  even  one  of  those  various  discoveries  which 
mark  the  epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other  coun- 
tries vast  progress  was  made ;  and  Newton  in  particular,  by 
his  immense  generalizations,  reformed  nearly  every  branch 
of  physics,  and  remodelled  astronomy  by  carrying  the 
laws  of  gravitation  to  the  extremity  of  the  solar  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  France  had  fallen  into  such  a  torpor, 
that  these  wonderful  discoveries,  which  changed  the  face 
of  knowledge,  were  entirely  neglected,  there  being  no 
instance  of  any  French  astronomer  adopting  them  until 
1732,  that  is,  forty-five  years  after  they  had  been  pub- 
lished by  their  immortal  author.^  Even  in  matters  of 
detail,  the  most  valuable  improvement  made  by  French 
astronomers  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  ori- 
ginal.    They  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  microme- 

^  A  writer  late  in  the  Beventeenth  centuiy  says,  with  some  simplicitj, 
'Uhe  present  king  of  France  is  reputed  an  encourager  of  choice  and  able 
men,  in  all  faculties,  who  can  attribute  to  his  greatness."  Aubrey^s  Letters, 
vol.  ii.  p.  624. 

»  The  Frincipia  of  Newton  appeared  in  1687 ;  and  Maupertuis,  in  1732, 
"  was  the  first  astronomer  of  France  who  undertook  a  critical  defence  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation."  Orant*8  Hitt.  of  Physical  Astronomy ^  pp.  31,  43. 
In  1738,  Voltaire  writes,  *'La  France  est  jusqu^k  present  le  seul  pays  oh  les 
theories  de  Newton  en  physique,  et  de  Boerhaave  en  m6decine  soient  com- 
battues.  Nous  n'avons  pas  encore  de  bons  elements  de  physique;  nous 
avons  pour  toute  astronomie  le  livre  de  Bion,  qui  n'estqu'un  ramas  informe 
de  quelques  mtooires  de  Tacad^mie."  Correspond,  in  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol. 
Ivii.  p.  340.  On  the  tardy  reception  of  Newton's  discoveries  in  France,  com- 
pare Eloge  de  LacaiUe,  in  CEuvres  de  Bailly,  Paris,  1790,  vol.  i.  pp.  175,  176. 
All  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  several  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
Newton  had  arrived  were  divulged  before  they  were  embodied  in  the  Princi^ 
pia;  and  it  appears  from  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton  (vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26,  290), 
that  his  speculations  concerning  gravity  began  in  1666,  or  perhaps  in  the 
autumn  oi  1665. 
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ter;  an  admirable  resource,  wliich,  as  they  supposed,  was 
first  contrived  by  Picard  and  Auzout.**  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  here  again  they  were  anticipated  by  the 
activity  of  a  freer  and  less  protected  people;  since  the 
micrometer  v^as  invented  by  Gascoigne  in  or  just  before 
1639,  when  the  English  monarch,  so  far  from  having  lei- 
sure to  patronize  science,  was  about  to  embark  in  that 
struggle  which,  ten  years  later,  cost  him  his  crown  and 
his  life.26 

The  absence  in  France,  during  this  period,  not  only  of 
great  discoveries,  but  also  of  mere  practical  ingenuity,  is 
certainly  very  striking.  In  investigations  requiring  mi- 
nute accuracy,  the  necessary  tools,  if  at  all  complicated, 
were  made  by  foreigners,  the  native  workmen  being  too 
unskilled  to  construct  them;  and  Dr.  Lister,  who  was  a 
very  competent  judge,^  and  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  supplies  evidence  that  the  best 
mathematical  instruments  sold  in  that  city  were  made,  not 
by  a  Frenchman,  but  by  Butterfield,  an  Englishman  resid- 
ing there.^  Nor  did  they  succeed  better  in  matters  of  im- 
mediate and  obvious  utility.    The  improvements  effected  in 

**  ^*'  L'abb6  Picard  fdt  en  soci^t6  aveo  Auzoui,  llnventeur  da  10100- 
m^tre."  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  253.  See  also  Priface  de  VHUt.  de  fAcad, 
des  Sciences^  in  (Euvrea  de  F<mtendle,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  z.  p.  20. 

■*  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  the  invention  of  the  micrometer,  10  a 
Mr.  Grant's  recent  work,  History  of  Pkytical  Aar<momyy  pp.  428,  46Q-453, 
where  it  is  proved  that  Qasooiene  invented  it  in  1639,  or  poeeibly  a  year  or 
two  earlier.  Compare  HwnMdt's  Cosmos^  vol.  iii.  p.  52 ;  who  ako  ascribes 
it  to  Qascoigne,  but  erroneously  dates  it  in  1640.  Montucia  (Hut,  des  M^ 
thSmcU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  570,  571)  admits  the  priority  of  Qascoi^e;  but  uu<ie^ 
rates  his  merit,  being  apparently  unacquainted  with  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Grant  subsequently  adduced. 

^  For  a  short  account  of  this  able  man,  see  LanheUw's  Mem,  of  M^i 
p.  17. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice  then  existing  against  English- 
men, Butterfield  was  employed  by  **  the  king  and  all  the  princes."  JA^^^ 
AeeownX  of  Paris  at  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  edited  by  Dr,  Henningt 
p.  85.  Fontenelle  mentions  *'M.  Hubin,"  as  one  of  the  meet  celebrated 
makers  in  Paris  in  1687  {Eloge  d'Anumtons^  in  (Euvres  de  FonteneUe^  PariS) 
1766,  vol.  V.  p.  113) ;  but  has  forgotten  to  state  that  he  too  was  an  Snglish* 
man.  ^'Lutetise  sedem  posuerat  ante  idi^uod  tempas  An^lus  quidam  n^ 
mine  Htdfinus,  vir  ingeniosus,  at^ue  hujusmodi  machinationum  peritm 
opifez  et  industrius.  Uomiuem  adii,"  &c.  Htutii  Commentarius  de  R^ 
ad  eum  pertiTientibits,  p.  346.  Thus,  again,  in  regard  to  time-keepers,  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  Euglish  makers,  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  wtf 
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manufactures  were  few  and  insignificant,  and  were  calcu- 
lated, not  for  the  comfort  of  the  people,  but  for  the  luxury 
of  the  idle  classes.^  What  was  really  valuable  was  neg- 
lected ;  no  great  invention  was  made  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  scarcely  any  thing  had  been  done 
in  machinery,  or  in  those  other  contrivances  which,  by 
economizing  national  labour,  increase  national  wealth.^ 

While  such  was  the  state,  not  only  of  mathematical 
and  astronomical  science,  but  also  of  mechanical  and  in- 
ventive arts,  corresponding  symptoms  of  declining  power 
were  seen  in  other  departments.  In  physiology,  in  ana- 
tomy, and  in  medicine,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  men  equai 
to  those  by  whom  France  had  once  been  honoured.  The 
greatest  discovery  of  this  kind  ever  made  by  a  French- 
man, was  that  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  ;  a  discovery 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey .^^  This 
important  step  in  our  knowledge  is  constantly  assigned  to 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  results  of 
his  gracious  bounty ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what 
Louis  had  to  do  with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  by 
Pecquet  in  1647,^^  when  the  great  king  was  nine  years 

equally  incontestable.  Compare  Biog,  Univ.  yol.  xxiv.  pp.  242,  243,  with 
Bretnter*8  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  ii.  p.  262  ;  and  as  to  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV,,  see  Eloge  de  Seb<utieny  in  (Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
332,  333. 

»  <<  Les  manufeictures  6tuent  plutdt  dirig^es  vers  le  brillant  que  vers 
Futile.  On  s'efforca,  par  un  arrdt  du  mois  de  mars  1700,  d'extirper,  oa  du 
moins  de  r^duire  Wacoup  les  fabriques  de  has  au  metier.  Malgr6  cette 
fauase  direction,  les  objets  d'un  luxe  tr^B-recherch6  faisaient  des  progr^s 
bien  lents.  £n  1687,  apr^  la  mort  de  Colbert,  la  cour  soldait  encore  Tin- 
dustrie  des  barbares,  et  &isait  fabriquer  et  broder  ses  plus  beaux  habits  k 
Constantinople. "  L^nontei/,  EtaUUsement  de  Louis  XI F,  p.  364.  Lacretelle 
(Dix-huitihne  SUde,  vol.  iL  p.  5)  says,  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  *j  les  manufactures  tombaient." 

>*  Cuvier  (Bioff.  Univ,  vol.  xxscvii.  p.  199)  thus  desqribes  the  condition 
of  France  only  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.:  '*  Nos  forges 
6taient  alors  presque  dans  I'enfance ;  et  nous  ne  Visions  point  d'acier :  tout 
celui  qu*6xigeaient  les  diff6rents  metiers  nous  venait  de  I'^tranger.  •  .  . 
Nous  ne  faisions  point  non  plus  alors  de  fer-blanc,  et  il  ne  nous  venait  que 
de  TAllemague." 

**  *'  Certainement  la  d6couverte  de  Pecquet  ne  brille  pas  moins  dans 
rhistoire  de  notre  art  que  la  v6rit6  d6montr6e  pour  la  premiere  fois  par 
Harvey."  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  M^cine,  vol.  iv.  p.  208. 

■»  Henle  {AncUomie  Oin^ale,  vol.  ii.  p.  106)  says,  that  the  discovery  was 
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old.  After  Pecquet,  the  most  eminent  of  the  French  ana- 
tomists in  the  seventeenth  century  was  Riolan  ;  and  his 
name  we  also  find  among  the  illustrious  men  who  adorned 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  But  the  principal  works  of  Rio- 
lan were  written  before  Louis  XIV.  was  bom ;  his  last 
work  was  published  in  1652;  and  he  himself  died  in 
1657.^^  Then  there  came  a  pause^  and,  during  three  ge- 
nerations, the  French  did  nothing  for  these  great  subjects; 
they  wrote  no  work  upon  them  which  is  now  read,  they 
made  no  discoveries,  and  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
heart,  until  that  revival  of  knowledge,  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  took  place  in  J'rance  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  practical  parts  of  medi- 
cine, in  its  speculative  parts,  and  in  the  arts  connected 
with  surgery,  the  same  law  prevails.  The  French,  in 
these,  as  in  other  matters,  had  formerly  produced  men  of 
great  eminence,  who  had  won  for  themselves  an  European 
I'eputation,  and  whose  works  are  still  remembered.  Thus, 
only  to  mention  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  physicians,  among  whom  Fernel  and 
Joubert  were  the  earUest  ;^  they  had,  in  surgery,  Ambroise 
Par4  who  not  only  introduced  important  practical  im- 
provements,^* but  who  has  the  still  rarer  merit  of  being 
one  of  the  founders  of  comparative  osteology  ;^f  and  they 

made  in  1649 ;  but  the  historians  of  medicine  assign  it  to  1647.  Sprenad^ 
Hist,  de  la  M^ciiie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  207,  405 ;  Bmottard,  Hut.  de  la  itsdectne, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

»*  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  zxxviii.  pp.  123,  124. 

»  Some  of  the  great  steps  taken  by  Joubert  are  cbndselj  stated  in  BrotU' 
saisy  Examen  des  Doctrines  MSdicales,  vol.  i.  pp.  293,  294,  vol.  iii.  p.  361.  Com- 
pare ^ren^dy  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  Fernel,  though  en  thud- 
astically  praised  by  Patin,  was  probably  hardly  equal  to  Joubert.  Lettres  de 
Patiuy  vol.  iii.  pp.  59,  199-,  648.  At  p.  106,  PatLn  calls  Fernel  "le  premier 
m^decin  de  son  temps,  et  peut-6tre  le  plus  grand  qui  sera  jamais." 

**  See  a  summary  of  them  in  Sprengdy  Hist,  de  la  Mideciney  vol.  iii.  pp. 
405,  406,  vol.  vii.  pp.  14,  16.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  {Lectures  on  iSur^eryy 
p.  21)  says,  *'  Few  greater  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  mankind  than 
that  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  Parey — the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  a  bleeding  artery." 

**  '<  0'6tait  1^  une  vue  trte  ing6nieuse  et  tr^  juste  qu' Ambroise  Par6 
donnait  pour  la  premiere  fois.  O'^tait  un  commencement  d'ost^ologie  com- 
par^e."  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  ScienceSy  part  ii.  p.  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  he 
IS  the  first  French  writer  on  medical  jurisprudence.  See  Pan*  and  Fon^ 
Uanqibe's  Medical  Jurisprudence^  1823,  vol.  i.  p.  zviii. 
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had  Baillou,  who,  late  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  advanced  pathology,  by  connecting  it 
with  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy .^^  Under  Louis  XIV. 
all  this  was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was  neglected, 
though  in  other  countries  its  progress  was  rapid.^  The 
English,  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
taken  considerable  steps  in  medicine ;  its  therapeutical 
branch  being  reformed  chiefly  by  Sydenham,  its  physio- 
logical branch  by  Glisson.^  But  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
cannot  boast  of  a  single  medical  writer  who  can  be  com- 
pared to  these  ;  not  even  one  whose  name  is  now  known 
as  having  made  any  specific  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
In  Paris,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  notoriously  inferior 
to  that  in  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England ; 
while  in  the  French  provinces,  the  ignorance,  even  of  the 
best  physicians,  was  scandalous.^®  Indeed,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  long  period, 
the  French  in  these  matters  eflfected  comparatively  no- 
thing; they  made  no  contributions  to  clinical  literature,*^ 

"  "  L*an  des  premiers  auteun  k  qui  Ton  doit  des  observations  cadav6* 
ri(]^ue8  Bur  les  maladies,  est  le  &meux  £aillou."  Brovsmis,  Examen  des  Doc- 
trines MSdicaleSy  vol.  ii.  p.  218.  See  also  ToL  iii.  p.  362 ;  aud  Renouard,  Hist, 
de  la  M^deciney  vol.  iL  p.  89.  The  value  of  his  services  is  recognized  in  a 
recent  able  work,  PhiUips  on  Scrofula,  1846,  p.  16. 

"  **  The  most  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  Ambroise 
Par6 From  the  time  of  I^ar^  until  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth oentniy,  surgeiywas  but  little  cultivated  in  France.  Mauriceau, 
Saviard,  and  Belloste,  were  the  only  French  surgeons  of  note  who  could 
be  contrasted  with  so  many  eminent  men  of  other  nations.  During  the 
eighteenth  century,  France  produced  two  surgeons  of  extraordinary  ffenius ; 
these  are  Petit  and  Desault."  Bovmuin*s  Surgery,  in  Encydop,  of  Medical 
Sciences,  1847, 4to,  pp.  829,  830. 

"*  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  respecting  the  services  rendered 
by  Sydenham,  as  they  are  universally  admitted ;  but  what,  perhaps,  is  less 
generally  known,  is,  that  Glisson  anticipated  those  important  views  con- 
cerning irritability,  which  were  afterwards  developed  by  Haller  and  Gorter. 
Compare  BenoHard,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  192 ;  EUiotsorCs  Human 
Fhysid,  p.  471 ;  Bordas  Denwidin,  Cartesianisme,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  In  Wayner^s 
Physiol,  1841,  p.  655,  the  theory  is  too  exclusively  ascribed  to  Haller. 

'^  Of  this,  we  have  numerous  complaints  from  foreigners  who  visited 
France.  I  will  quote  the  testimony  of  one  celebrated  man.  In  1699,  Addi- 
son writes  from  Blois :  '^  I  made  use  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  this  place, 
who  are  as  cheap  as  our  English  farriers,  and  generally  as  ignorant."  Aikin's 
Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

*^  Indeed,  France  was  the  last  great  country  in  Europe  in  which  a  chair 
of  clinical  medicine  was  established.  See  Renouard,  Hist,  de  la  Medeciney 
vol.  ii.  p.  312  ',  and  BouUlattdy  Philos,  Medicale,  p.  114. 
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and  scarcely  any  to  therapeutics,  to  pathology,  to  physio- 
logy, or  to  anatomy.*^ 

In  what  are  called  the  natural  sciences,  we  also  find 
the  French  now  brought  to  a  stand.  In  zoology,  they 
had  formerly  possessed  remarkable  men,  among  whom 
Belon  and  Rondelet  were  the  most  conspicuous  ;^  but, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  they  did  not  produce  one  original  ob- 
server in  this  great  field  of  inquiry.^  In  chemistry,  again, 
Rey  had,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  struck  out  views  of 
such  vast  importance,  that  he  anticipated  some  of  those 
generalizations  which  formed  the  glory  of  the  French  in- 
tellect in  the  eighteenth  century.**  During  the  corrupt 
and  frivolous  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  all  this  was  forgotten; 
the  labours  of  Rey  were  neglected ;  and  so  complete  was 
the  indifference,  that  even  the  celebrated  experiments  of 
Boyle  remained  unknown  in  France  for  more  than  forty 
years  after  they  were  published.*^ 

Connected  with  zoology,  and,  to  a  philosophic  mind, 
inseparable  from  it,  is  botany ;  which,  occupying  a  middle 
place  betw^een  the  animal  and  mineral  world,  indicates 

*^  M.  Bouilland,  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  the  seyen- 
teenth  oenturjr,  does  not  mention  a  single  Frenchman  during  this  period. 
See  BouiUavdy  Philotophie  JfedieaUy  pp.  13  seq.  Duriitg  many  years  of  the 
power  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  aoademy  only  possessed  one  anatomist; 
and  of  him,  few  students  of  physiology  have  ever  heard  :  '*  M.  du  Veroey 
fot  assez  long-tomps  le  seul  anatomiste  de  Paoad^mie,  et  ce  ne  fut  qu'en 
1684  qu'on  lui  joignit  M.  Mery."  EU^e  de  Du  Verruy^  in  (Euvre$  tU  Fon- 
tenelUy  voL  vi.  p.  392. 

*■  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  pp.  64-73,  76-80. 

^  After  Belon,  nothing  was  done  in  France  for  the  natural  histofy  of 
animals  until  1734,  when  there  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Reaumur's  great 
work.     See  Sivainson  07i  the  Stuay  of  Nat,  Hut,  pp.  24, 43. 

**  On  this  remarkable  man,  who  was  the  first  philosophic  chemist  Europe 
produced,  and  who,  so  early  as  1680,  anticipated  some  of  the  generalizations 
made.a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  by  Lavoisier,  see  Lie(ng*s  Letters  en  Cke- 
mistfj/,  pp.  46,  47 ;  ThomsorCs  Hist,  of  Chemistry ^  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  96 ;  /Ann- 
hddCs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  729 ;  Cuvier,  Progr^  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

*»  Cuvier  {ProgHs  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  30)  says  of  Bey,  "  son  6crit  4tait 
tomb^  dans  I'oubH  le  plus  profond ;"  and,  in  another  work,  the  same  great 
authority  writes  {Hi^.  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  333) :  "  II  y  avait  plus  de 
quarante  ans  que  Becker  avait  pr^ni6  sa  nouvelle  th6orie,  d6veIopp^  par 
Stahl ;  il  y  avait  encore  plus  long-temps  que  les  experiences  de  Boyle  sur  la 
chimie  pueumatique  avaient  6te  publi6es,  et  cependant  rien  de  tout  cela 
n'entrait  encore  dans  renseignement  gdn^ral  de  la  cbimie,  du  moine  en 
France." 
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their  relation  to  each  other,  and  at  different  points  touches 
the  confines  of  both.  It  also  throws  great  light  on  the 
functions  of  nutrition,^  and  on  the  laws  of  development ; 
while,  from  the  marked  analogy  between  animals  and  ve- 
getables, we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  its  further 
progress,  assisted  by  that  of  electricity,  will  prepare  the 
way  for  a  comprehensive  theory  of  life,  to  which  the  re- 
sources of  our  knowledge  are  still  unequal,  but  towards 
which  the  movements  of  modern  science  are  manifestly 
tending.  On  these  grounds,  far  more  than  for  the  sake 
of  practical  advantages,  botany  will  always  attract  the 
attention  of  thinking  men ;  who,  neglecting  views  of  im- 
mediate utility,  look  to  large  and  ultimate  results,  and 
only  value  particular  facts  in  so  far  as  they  facilitate  the 
discovery  of  general  truths.  The  first  step  in  this  noble 
study  was  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  authors,  instead  of  copying  what  previous 
writers  had  said,  began  to  observe  nature  for  themselves.**^ 
The  next  step  was,  to  add  experiment  to  observation ;  but 
it  required  another  hundred  years  before  this  could  be 
done  with  accuracy;  because  the  microscope,  which  is  ea- 
sential  to  such  inquiries,  was  only  invented  about  1620, 
and  the  labour  of  a  whole  generation  was  needed  to  make 
it  available  for  minute  investigations.*^    So  soon,  however. 

**  The  highest  present  generalizatioiis  of  the  laws  of  nutrition  are  those 
by  M.  Ohevreul ;  which  are  thus  summed  up  by  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  in 
their  admirable  work,  Chimie  Anatamiqw,  vol.  i.  p.  203,  Paris,  1853  :  "  En 
passant  des  plantes  aux  animauz,  nous  voyons  que  plus  Torganisation  de  ces 
demiers  est  compIiqu6e,  plus  les  aliments  dont  ils  se  nourrissent  sont  com- 
plexes et  analogues  par  leurs  principes  imm^diats  aux  principes  des  organes 
qu*ils  doivent  entretenhr. 

"En  definitive,  on  vx>it  que  les  v6g6taux  se  nourrissent  d*eau,  d'acide 
carbonique,  d'autres  gaz  et  de  mati^res  organiques  k  T^tat  d'engrais,  ou  en 
d'autres  termes  alt4r^S|  c'est-^dire  ramen^  k  TStat  de  principes  plus 
simples,  plus  solubles.  Au  contraire,  les  animaux  plus  61ev^  dans  T^helle 
organ ique  ont  besoin  de  matidres  bien  plus  complexes  quant  aux  principes 
imm6diats  qui  les  compoeent,  et  plus  varices  dans  leurs  propri^t^." 

*^  Bruniels  in  1530,  and  Fuchs  in  1542,  were  the  two  first  writers  who 
observed  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  themselves,  instead  of  copying  what  the 
ancients  had  said.  Compare  Wkercell^s  HUt,  of  the  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  pp.  305, 
306,  with  Pidteney's  HUt.  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

^  The  microscope  was  exhibited  in  London,  by  Brebbel,  about  1620; 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  earliest  unquestionable  notice  of  its  use,  though 
some  writers  assert  that  it  was  invented  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
VOL.  T.  T  T 
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as  this  resource  was  sufficiently  matured  to  be  applied  to 
plants,  the  march  of  botany  became  rapid,  at  least  as  far 
as  details  are  concerned;  for  it  was  not  until  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  the  facts  were  actually  generalized. 
But,  in  the  preliminary  work  of  accumulating  the  facts, 
great  energy  was  shown;  and,  for  reasons  stated  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  Introduction,  this,  like  other  studies 
relating  to  the  external  world,  advanced  with  peculiar 
speed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  The  trachesB  of 
plants  were  discovered  by  Henshaw  in  1661  ;^  and  their 
cellular  tissue  by  Hooke  in  1667.^  These  were  consi- 
derable approaches  towards  establishing  the  analc^  be- 
tween plants  and  animals;  and,  within  a  few  years.  Grew 
effected  still  more  of  the  same  kind.  He  made  such 
minute  and  extensive  dissections,  as  to  raise  the  anatomy 
of  vegetables  to  a  separate  study,  and  prove  that  their 
organization  is  scarcely  less  complicated  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  animals.^^    His  firat  work  was  written  in  1670  ;^- 

century,  or  even  in  1690.  Compare  the  different  statements,  in  Pouilltt^ 
Elhnens  de  Physique y  vol.  ii.  p.  367 ;  HuinMdt*s  Cosmos^  vol.  il  pp.  699, 700; 
Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mideeiney  vol.  iv.  p.  337;  WineJder^  Oeuck,  der  BcUtnik^ 
p.  136 ;  QuekeU'e  Treatise  on  the  Micrcscope,  1848,  p.  2 ;  Cuvier,  Hid.  dtt 
Seiencfs,  part  ii.  p.  470 ;  HaUam's  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  ill.  p.  202 ;  Lerlies 
Nat.  Philos.  p.  62.  On  the  subsequent  improvement  of  the  microscope  dur^ 
ing  the  seventeenth  century,  see  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,,  vol.  i.  pp.  29, 
242,  243. 

*•  See  Balfour* s  Botany^  p.  16.  In  Pulteney's  Progress  of  Botany  in  En^- 
landy  this  beautiful  discovery  is,  if  1  rightly  remember,  not  even  alluded  to; 
but  it  appears,  from  a  letter  written  in  1672,  that  it  was  then  becoming  ge- 
nerally known,  and  had  been  confirmed  by  Grew  and  Malpighi.  Bay's  Cor- 
respond, edit.  1848,  p.  98.  Compare  Richard,  Elements  de  Bctamque,  p.  46; 
where,  however,  M.  Richard  erroneously  supposes  that  Grew  did  not  know 
of  the  trachess  till  1682. 

■•  Compare  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii,  p.  471,  with  Thonuon*s  Ve- 
getaUe  Chemistry,  p.  960. 

*^  Dr.  Thomson  (  VMetable  Chemistry,  p.  960)  says ;  **  But  the  person  to 
whom  we  are  indebtea  for  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  structure  of 
plants  by  dissection  and  microscopical  observations,  was  Dr.  Kathaniel 
Grew."  The  character  of  Grew's  inquiries,  as  *'  viewing  the  internal,  as  well 
as  external  parts  of  plants,"  is  also  noticed  in  Ray^s  Correspond,  p.  188 ;  and 
M.  Winckler  (Oesch.  der  Botanik,  p.  382)  ascribes  to  him  and  Malpighi  the 
'^  neaen  Au&chwung"  taken  by  vegetable  physBology  late  in  the  seventeenth 
oentuiT.  See  also,  on  Grew,  LinMeys  Botany,  voL  i.  p.  93 ;  and  Third  Re- 
port of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  27. 

"*  The  first  book  of  his  Anatomy  of  Plants  was  laid  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1670,  and  printed  in  1671.  HaUams  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  680; 
and  Thomson^ s  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society ^  p.  44. 
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and,  in  1676,  another  Englishman,  Millington,  ascertained 
the  existence  of  a  distinction  of  sexes  ;^^  thus  supplying 
further  evidence  of  the  harmony  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  of  the  unity  of  idea  which  regu- 
lates their  composition. 

This  is  what  was  effected  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. ;  and  we  now  ask  what  was  done  in  France, 
during  the  same  period,  under  the  munificent  patronage 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  answer  is,  nothing :  no  discovery,  no 
idea,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  this  important  department 
of  natural  science.  The  son  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  visited  Paris  in  the  hope  of  making  some  addi- 
tions to  his  knowledge  of  botany,  which  he  thought  he 
could  not  fail  to  do  in  a  country  where  science  was  held 
in  such  honour,  its  professors  so  caressed  by  the  court, 
and  its  researches  so  bountifully  encouraged.  To  his  sur- 
prise, he,  in  1665,  found  in  that  great  city  no  one  capable 
of  teaching  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  even  the  public  lec- 
tures on  it  miserably  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.^  Neither 
then,  nor  at  a  much  later  period,  did  the  French  possess 
a  good  popular  treatise  on  botany:  still  less  did  they 
make  any  improvement  in  it.  Indeed,  so  completely  was 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject  misunderstood,  that  Tourne- 
fort,  the  only  French  botanist  of  repute  in  the  reign  of 
Louis,  actually  rejected  that  discovery  of  the  sexes  of 
plants,  which  had  been  made  before  he  began  to  write, 
and  which  afterwards  became  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Linnean  system.^^     This  showed  his  incapacity  for  those 

"  ''  The  presence  of  sexual  organs  in  plants  was  first  shown  in  1676,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Millington ;  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Qrew,  Maipighi, 
and  Ray."  Balfour's  Botany ,  p.  236.  See  also  Pulteney's  Progress  of  Bo- 
tany^ vol.  i.  pp.  336,  337 ;  and  LindUyU  Botany y  vol.  ii.  p.  217  ':  and,  as  to 
Ray,  who  was  rather  slow  in  admitting  the  discovery,  see  La^ikester's  Mem. 
of  Ray,  p.  10().  Before  this,  the  sexual  system  of  vegetables  had  been  em- 
pirically known  to  several  of  the  ancients,  but  never  raised  to  a  scientific 
truth.  Compare  Richard.  ElhnetUs  de  Botanique^  pp.  353,  427,  .428,  with 
Mattery  Hist  ds  VEcch  d'Alesandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

^  In  July  1665,  he  writes  from  Paris  to  his  father,  **  The  lecture  of  plants 
hei«  is  only  the  naming  of  them,  their  degrees  in  heat  and  cold,  and  some- 
times their  use  in  physick ;  scarce  a  word  more  than  may  be  seen  in  every 
herball."  Browne's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

"  Cuvier,  mentioning  the  inferiority  of  Toumefort*s  views  to  those  of 
his  predecessors,  gives  as  an  instance,  *^  puiaqu'il  a  rejet6  lee  sexes  dea 
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large  views  respecting  the  unity  of  the  organic  world, 
which  alone  give  to  botany  a  scientific  value  ;  and  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  he  did  nothing  for  the  physiology 
of  plants,  and  that  his  only  merit  was  as  a  collector  and 
classifier  of  them.*^  And  even  in  his  classification  he  was 
guided,  not  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  their  various 
parts,  but  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  the  flower  ;^7  thus  depriving  botany  of  its  real 
grandeur,  degrading  it  into  an  arrangement  of  beautiful 
objects,  and  •  supplying  another  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Frenchmen  of  that  generation  impoverished 
what  they  sought  to  enrich,  and  dwarfed  every  topic,  until 
they  suited  the  intellect  and  pleased  the  eye  of  that  ig- 
norant and  luxurious  court,  to  whose  favour  they  looked 
for  reward,  and  whose  applause  it  was  the  business  of 
their  life  to  gain. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these,  as  in  all  matters  of  real 
importance,  in  questions  requiring  independent  thought, 
and  in  questions  of  practical  utility,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  an  age  of  decay :  it  was  an  age  of  misery,  of  intoler- 
ance, and  oppression ;  it  was  an  age  of  bondage,  of  igno- 
miny, of  incompetence.  This  would  long  since  have  been 
universally  admitted,  if  those  who  have  written  the  his- 
tory of  that  period  had  taken  the  trouble  to  study  subjects 
without  which  no  history  can  be  understood ;  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  without  which  no  history  can  exist.  If  this 
had  been  done,  the  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  would  at 

plantes."  Higt.  des  Sciences^  part  ii.  p.  496.  Hence  he  held  that  the  farina 
was  excrementitious.  Ptdteney'a  Progress  of  Botany ^  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

*•  This  is  admitted  even  by  his  eulogist  Duvau.  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xlvi. 
p.  363. 

"  On  the  method  of  Tournefort,  which  was  that  of  a  corroUist,  compare 
Richardj  Elktients  de  Botan\q%i£^  p.  647 ;  Jusdeu^s  Botany,  edit.  WilaoD, 
1849,  p.  616 ;  Ray's  Correspond,  pp.  381,  382 ;  Lankesters  Hem.  of  Bay, 
p.  49 ;  MHncklery  Oesch.  der  Botanik,  p.  142.  Cuvier  {Hist,  des  Sciences, 
part  ii.  p.  496),  with  quiet  irony,  says  of  it,  "vous  voyez,  messieurs,  que 
oette  mlthode  a  le  m^rite  d  une  grande  clart6;  qu'elle  est  fondle  sur  la  forme 

de  la  fleur,  et  par  consequent  sur  des  considerations  agr^ables  k  saisir 

Ce  qui  en  fit  le  8uc(^,  c'est  que  Tournefort  joignit  It  son  ouvrage  uoe  figure 
de  fleur  et  de  fruit  appartenant  &  chacun  de  ses  genres."  Even  in  this,  he 
appears  to  have  been  careless,  and  is  said  to  have  described  "  a  great  many 

5ilants  he  never  examined  nor  saw."  Letter  from  Dr.  Sherard,  in  NicfMs 
lluatratums  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  366.  ^ 
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once  have  shrunk  to  its  natural  size.     Even  at  the  risk  of 
exposing  myself  to  the  charge  of  unduly  estimating  my 
own  labours,  I  cannot  avoid  saying,  that  the  facts  which  I 
have  just  pointed  out  have  never  before  been  collected, 
but  have  remained  isolated  in  the  text-books  and  reper- 
tories of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belong.     Yet  without 
them  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.     It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  character  of  any  period  except 
by  tracing  its  development ;  in  other  words,  by  measuring 
the  extent  of  its  knowledge.     Therefore  it  is,  that  to  write 
the  history  of  a  country  without  regard  to  its  intellectual 
progress,  is  as  if  an  astronomer  should  compose  a  planet- 
ary system  without  regard  to  the  sun,  by  whose  light  alone 
the  planets  can  be  seen,  and  by  whose  attraction  they 
are  held  in  their  course,  and  compelled  to  run  in  the 
path  of  their  appointed  orbits.     For  the  great  luminary, 
even  as  it  shines  in  the  heaven,  is  not  a  more  noble  or  a 
more  powerful  object  than  is  the  intellect  of  man  in  this 
nether  world.     It  is  to  the  human  intellect,  and  to  that 
alone,  that  every  country  owes  its  knowledge.     And  what 
is  it  but  the  progress  and  diflFusion  of  knowledge  which 
has  given  us  our  arts,  our  sciences,  our  manufactures, 
our  laws,  our  opinions,  our  manners,  our  comforts,  our 
luxuries,  our  civilization  ;  in  short,  every  thing  that  raises 
us  above  the  savages,  who  by  their  ignorance  are  degraded 
to  the  level  of  the  brutes  with  which  they  herd  1     Surely," 
then,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  they  who  undertake 
to  write  the  history  of  a  great   nation  should   occupy 
themselves  with  those  matters  by  which  alone  the  des- 
tiny of  men  is  regulated,  and  should  abandon  the  petty 
and  insignificant  details  by  which  we  have  too  long  been 
wearied ;    details  respecting  the  lives  of  kings,  the   in- 
trigues of  ministers,  the  vices  and  the  gossip  of  courts.     / 
It  is  precisely  these  higher  considerations  which  fur- 
nish the  key  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    In 
that  time,  as  in  all  others,  the  misery  of  the  people  and 
the  degrada,tion  of  the  country  fpllowedl  thQ  decline  of  the 
national  intellect ;  while  this  last  was,  in  its  turn,  the  re- 
sult of  the  protectiye  spirit, — ^that  mischievous  spirit  which 
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weakens  whatever  it  touches.  If  in  the  long  course  and 
compass  of  history  there  is  one  thing  more  clear  than  ano- 
ther, it  is,  tliat  whenever  a  government  undertakes  to  pro- 
tect intellectual  pursuits,  it  will  almost  always  protect  them 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  reward  the  wrong  men.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case.  What  can 
kings  and  ministers  know  about  those  immense  branches 
of  knowledge,  to  cultivate  which  with  success  is  often  the 
business  of  an  entire  life?  How  can  they,  constantly 
occupied  with  their  lofty  pursuits,  have  leisure  for  such 
inferior  matters  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  acquire- 
ments will  be  found  among  statesmen,  who  are  always 
engaged  in  the  most  weighty  concerns  ;  sometimes  writing 
despatches,  sometimes  making  speeches,  sometimes  organ- 
izing a  party  in  the  parliament,  sometimes  baffling  an  in- 
trigue in  the  privy-chamber  ?  Or  if  the  sovereign  should 
graciousl}'  bestow  his  patronage  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  are  we  to  expect  that  mere  philosophy  and 
science  should  be  familiar  to  high  and  mighty  princes, 
who  have  their  own  peculiar  and  arduous  studies^  and 
who  have  to  learn  the  m3'sterie^  of  heraldry,  the  nature 
and  dignities  of  rank,  the  comparative  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  decorations,  and  titles,  the  laws  of  prece- 
dence, the  prerogatives  of  noble  birth,  the  names  and 
powers  of  ribbons,  stars,  and  garters,  the  various  modes  of 
conferring  an  honour  or  installing  into  an  office,  the  ad- 
justment of  ceremonies,  the  subtleties  of  etiquette,  and 
all  those  other  courtly  accomplishments  necessary  to  the 
exalted  functions  which  they  perform  ? 

The  mere  statement  of  such  questions  proves  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  principle  which  they  involve.  For,  unless 
we  believe  that  kings  are  omniscient  as  well  as  immaculate, 
it  is  evident  that  in  tho  bestowal  of  rewards  they  must 
be  guided  either  by  personal  caprice  or  by  the  testimony 
of  competent  juilges.  And  since  no  one  is  a  competent 
judge  of  scientific  excellence  unless  he  is  himself  scienti- 
fic, we  are  driven  to  this  monstrous  alternative,  that  the 
rewards  of  intellectual  labour  must  be  conferred  inju- 
diciously, or  else  that  they  must  be  given  according  to 
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the  verdict  of  that  very  class  by  whom  they  are  received. 
In  the  first  case,  the  reward  will  be  ridiculous ;  in  the 
latter  case,  it  will  be  disgraceful.  Iq  the  former  case, 
weak  men  will  be  benefited  by  wealth  which  is  taken  from 
industry  to  b3  lavished  on  idleness.  But  in  the  latter 
case,  those  men  of  real  genius,  those  great  and  illustrious  ' 
thinkers,  who  are  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  human 
race,  are  to  be  tricked  out  with  trumpery  titles  ;  and  after 
scrambling  in  miserable  rivalry  for  the  sordid  favours  of 
a  coui-t,  they  are  then  to  be  turned  into  beggars  of  the 
state,  who  not  only  clamour  for  their  share  of  the  spoil, 
but  even  regulate  the  proportions  into  which  the  shares 
are  to  be  divided. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  natural  results  are,  first,  the 
impoverishment  and  servility  of  genius  ;  then  the  decay 
of  knowledge ;  then  the  decline  of  the  country.  Three 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  this  experiment 
been  tried.  In  the  ages  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X.,  and 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  same  method  was  adopted,  and  the 
same  result  ensued.  In  each  of  these  ages,  there  was 
much  apparent  splendour,  immediately  succeeded  by  sud- 
den ruin.  In  each  instance,  the  brilliancy  survived  the 
independence  ;  and  in  each  instance,  the  national  spirit 
sank  under  that  pernicious  alliance  between  government 
and  literature,  by  virtue  of  which  the  political  classes  be- 
come very  powerful,  and  the  intellectual  classes  very  weak, 
simply  because  they  who  dispense  the  patronage  will,  of 
course,  receive  the  homage  ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  go- 
vernment is  always  ready  to  reward  literature,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  literature  be  always  ready  to  succumb  to 
government. 

Of  these  three  ages,  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  incom- 
parably the  worst ;  aud  nothing  but  the  amazing  energy 
of  the  French  people  cpuld  have  enabled  them  to  rally,  as 
they  afterwards  did,  from  the  effects  of  so  enfeebling  a 
system.  But  though  they  rallied,  the  effort  cost  them 
dear.  The  struggle,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  lasted  two 
generations,  and  was  only  ended  by  that  frightful  Revo- 
lution which  formed  its  natural  climax.     What  the  real 
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history  of  that  struggle  was,  I  shall  endeayour  to  ascertain 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  volume.  Without,  however, 
anticipating  the  course  of  affairs,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
what  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  the  second  great  cha- 
racteristic of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

II.  The  second  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  is,  in  importance,  hardly  inferior  to  the 
first.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  national  intellect, 
stunted  by  the  protection  of  the  court,  was  so  diverted 
from  the  noblest  branches  of  knowledge,  that  in  none  of 
them  did  it  produce  any  thing  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  minds  of  men,  driven  from 
the  higher  departments,  took  refuge  in  the  lower,  and  con- 
centrated themselves  upon  those  inferior  subjects,  where 
the  discovery  of  truth  is  not  the  main  object,  but  where 
beauty  of  form  and  expression  are  the  things  chiefly  pur- 
sued. Thus,  the  first  consequence  of  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XIV.  was,  to  diminish  the  field  for  genius,  and  to 
sacrifice  science  to  art.  The  second  consequence  was,  that, 
even  in  art  itself,  there  was  soon  seen  a  marked  decay. 
For  a  short  time,  the  stimulus  produced  its  eflFect ;  but  was 
followed  by  that  collapse  which  is  its  natural  result.  So 
essentially  vicious  is  the  whole  system  of  patronage  and 
reward,  that  after  the  death  of  those  writers  and  artists, 
whose  works  form  the  only  redeeming  point  in  the  reign 
of  Louis,  there  was  found  no  one  capable  of  even  imitating 
their  excellencies.  The  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  musi- 
cians, sculptors,  architects,  were,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
not  only  born,  but  educated  under  that  freer  policy,  which 
existed  before  his  time.  When  they  began  their  labours, 
they  benefited  by  a  munificence  which  encouraged  the 
activity  of  their  genius.  But  in  a*  few  years,  that  genera- 
tion having  died  off,  the  hoUowness  of  the  whole  system 
was  clearly  exposed.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  most  of  these  eminent 
men  had  ceased  to  live ;  and  then  it  was  seen  to  how 
miserable  a  plight  the  country  was  reduced  under  the 
boasted  patronage  of  the  great  king.  At  the  moment 
when  Louis  XIV.  died,  there  was  scarcely  a  writer  or  an 
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artist  in  France  who  enjoyed  an  European  reputation. 
This  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  our  notice.  If  we  com- 
pare the  different  classes  of  literature,  we  shall  find  that 
sacred  oratory,  being  the  least  influenced  by  the  king,  was 
able  the  longest  to  bear  up  against  his  system.  Massillon 
belongs  partly  to  the  subsequent  reign  ;  but  even  of  the 
other  great  divines,  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  both  lived  to 
1704,58  Mascaron  to  1703,^9  and  Flechier  to  17lO.«o  As, 
however,  the  king,  particularly  in  his  latter  years,  was  very 
fearful  of  meddling  with  the  church,  it  is  in  profane  mat- 
ters that  we  can  best  trace  the  workings  of  his  policy, 
because  it  is  there  that  his  interference  was  most  active. 
With  a  view  to  this,  the  simplest  plan  will  be,  to  look,  in 
the  first  place,  into  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  after 
ascertaining  who  the  greatest  artists  were,  observe  the 
year  in  which  they  died,  remembering  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  began  in  1661,  and  ended  in  ]  715. 

If,  now,  we  examine  this  period  of  fifty-four  years,  we 
shall  be  struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  every  thing 
which  is  celebrated,  was  effected  in  the  first  half  of  it ; 
while  more  than  twenty  years  before  its  close,  the  most 
eminent  masters  all  died  without  leaving  any  successors. 
The  six  greatest  painters  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were, 
Poussin,  Lesueur,  Claude  Lorraine,  Le  Brun,  and  the  two 
Mignards.  Of  these,  Le  Brun  died  in  1690  f^  the  elder 
Mignard  in  1668  ;^^  the  younger  in  1695  ;^  Claude  Lor- 
raine in  1682  ;^  Lesueur  in  1655  f^  and  Poussin,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  French  school,  died  in 
1665.^®   The  two  greatest  architects  were,  Claude  Perrault 

»•  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  v.  pp.  236,  368.         »•  Ibid,  xxvii.  p.  361. 

"  Ibid.  XV.  p.  35.  "  Ibid,  xxiii.  p.  496. 

«  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  17.  •*  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  19. 

"  **  His  best  pictures  were  painted  from  about  1640  to  1660  ;  he  died  in 
1682."  Womums  Epochs  of  PairUing,  Lond.  1847,  p.  399.  Voltaire  {Slide 
de  Louis  XIV,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xix.  p.  206)  says  that  he  died  in  1678. 

•*  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  327 ;  WorJbs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  464,  466. 

••  Bvog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  679.  Poussin  was  Barry's  **  favourite" 
painter.  Letter  from  Barry,  in  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  Compare 
Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  {Works,  vol.  i. 
pp.  97, 361, 376)  appears  to  have  preferred  him  to  any  of  the  French  school ; 
and  in  the  report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Institute,  he  is  the  only 
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and  Francis  Mansart ;  but  Perrault  died  in  1688,®^  Man- 
sart  in  1666  f^  and  Blondel,  the  next  in  &me,  died  in 
1686.®^  The  greatest  of  all  the  sculptors  was  Puget,  who 
died  in  169V^  Lulli,  the  founder  of  French  music,  died 
in  1687."^^  Quinault,  the  greatest  poet  of  French  music, 
died  in  16887^  Under  these  eminent  men,  the  fine  arts, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  reached  their  zenith ;  and 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  their  decline  was 
portentously  rapid.  This  was  the  case,  not  only  in  archi- 
tecture and  music,  but  even  in  painting,  which,  being  more 
subservient  than  they  are  to  personal  vanity,  is  more  likely 
to  flourish  under  a  rich  and  despotic  government.  The 
genius,  however,  of  painters  fell  so  low,  that  long  before 
ike  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  France  ceased  to  possess  one  of 
any  merit ;  -and  when  his  successor  came  to  the  throne, 
this  beautiful  art  was,  in  that  great  country,  almost  ex- 
tinct.7* 

These  are  startling  facts ;  not  matters  of  opinion,  which 
may  be  disputed,  but  stubborn  dates,  supported  by  ir- 

Frenoh  painter  mentioned  by  the  side  of  the  Qreek  aiid  Italian  artists. 
Dacier^  Itapport  Historiqtie,  p.  23. 

•'  Biog,  Univ,  Jfol  xxxiii.  p.  411 ;  Si^  de  I^uis  XIV ^  in  (EwortM  de 
VoUairej  vol.  xix.  p.  158. 

«•  Bio€f.  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  503.  ^  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  p.  59.3. 

'•  Ibid,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  300.  Bespecting  him,  eee  Lad^  Morgan's  Fran^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  31. 

'»  M.  Capefigue  {Louis  XIVy  vol.  ii.  p.  79)  says,  **  Lulli  mourut  en  1689  ;*' 
but  1687  is  the  date  assigned  in  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xxv.  p.  425 ;  in  Chalmers's 
Biog,  Diet.  vol.  xx.  p.  483;  in  Roses  Biog.  Diet,  vol.  ix.  p.  350;  and  in 
MorUeUy  Divers  Mats,  vol.  vii.  p.  63.  In  (mtvres  d<  VoUairey  vol.  xix.  p.  200, 
he  is  called  "  le  pdre  de  la  vraie  musique  en  France."  He  was  admired  bj 
Louis  XIV.  Leitres  ds  SevigrUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  162, 163. 

'*  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  423.  Voltaire  ((EuvreSy  vol.  xix.  p.  162) 
says,  *^  personue  n'a  jamais  6gal6  Quinault ;"  and  Mr.  Uallam  (Lit  of  E^ 
ropey  vol.  iii.  p.  507),  "  the  unrivalled  poet  of  French  music,"  See  also 
Lettres  de  Dudeffand  A  WalpciUy  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 

"  "  When  Louis  XV.  ascended  the  throne,  painting  in  France  was  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation."  Lady  MorgarCs  Fra-ace,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  Laore- 
telle  {Dix  ffuUi^me  Si^cUy  vol.  ii.  p.  11)  says,  *^  Les  beaux  arts  d^u6r6reDt 
plus  seusiblemeut  que  les  lettres  pendant  la  seoonde  partie  du  si^le  de 

Louis  XIV II  est  certain  que  les  vingt^ciuq  demi^res  annto  du  rdgne 

de  Louis  XIV  n'offriront  que  des  productions  tr^-iuf^rieures,'  &c  Thus 
too  Barrington  {Observations  on  the  StattUes,  p.  377),  '*  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  Freuch  school  hath  not  produced  any  very  capital  painters  anoe 
the  expensive  establishment  by  Louis  XIV.  of  the  academies  at  Borne  aud 
Paris." 
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refragable  testimony.  And  if  we  examine  in  the  same 
manner  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  shall 
arrive  at  similar  conclusions.  If  we  ascertain  the  dates 
of  those  masterpieces  which  adorn  his  reign,  we  shall  find 
that,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  of  his  hfe,  when 
his  patronage  had  been  the  longest  in  operation,  it  was 
entirely  barren  of  results ;  in  other  words,  that  when  the 
French  had  been  most  habituated  to  his  protection,  they 
were  least  able  to  effect  great  things.  Louis  XIV.  died 
in  1715.  Racine  produced  Phddre  in  1677;  Andro- 
maque  in  1667;  Athalie  in  1691.'^*  Molifere  published 
the  Misanthrope  in  1666 ;  Twrtuffe  in  1667 ;  the  Avare 
in  1668.''^  The  Lutrin  of  Boileau  was  written  in  1674  ; 
his  best  Satires  in  1666.^^  The  last  Fables  of  La  Fon- 
taine appeared  in  1678,  glnd  his  last  Tales  in  1671.^  The 
Inquiry  respecting  Tmth,  by  Malebranche,  was  published 
in  1674  f^  the  Caracteres  of  La  Bruyfere  in  1687  ;'^  the 
Maximes  of  Rochefoucauld  in  1665.^  The  Provincial 
Letters  of  Pascal  were  written  in  1656,  and  he  himself 
died  in  1662.^^  As  to  Corneille,  his  great  Tragedies  were 
composed,  some  while  Louis  was  still  a  boy,  and  the  others 
before  the  king  was  bom.**  Such  were  the  dates  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  authors  of 
these  immortal  works  all  ceased  to  write,  and  nearly  all 
ceased  to  live,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  we  may  fairly  ask  the  admirers  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  those  men  were  that  succeeded  them.  Where  have 
their  names  been  registered  I    Where  are  their  works  to 

*♦  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  499,  502 ;  Hdllam*s  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  493. 

"  Bio^.  Univ,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  306,  308. 

'•  Hose's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  376;  and  Bu>g.  Univ.  vol.  v.  pp.  7-8, 
where  it  is  said  that  "  sea  meillcures  satires"  were  those  published  in  1666. 

"  I6id.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  127. 

^  Tennemann,  Qesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  x.  p.  322. 

'•  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  vi.  p.  175. 

••  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Lihrairt^  vol.  iv.  p.  105,  Paris,  1843 ;  and  note  in 
Lettres  de  Patin^  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

•>  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  64,  71 ;  Paiissot,  MSm.  pour  VHist,  de  Lit. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  241. 

«  Poli/sucte,  wliich  is  probably  his  greatest  work,  appeared  in  1640; 
uVidSe  iu  1633  ;  TAe  Cid  in  1636;  Horace  and  Cinna  both  in  1639.  Biog. 
Univ.  voL  ix.  pp.  60J-613. 
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be  found?  Who  is  there  that  now  reads  the  books  of 
those  obscure  hireUngs,  who  for  so  many  years  tlironged 
the  court  of  the  great  king  ?  Who  has  heard  any  thing 
of  Campistron,  La  Chapelle,  Genest,  Ducerceau,  Dancourt, 
Danchet,  Vergier,  Catrou,  Chaulieu,  Lcgendre,  VaKncour, 
Lamotte,  and  the  other  ignoble  compilers,  who  long  re- 
mained the  brightest  ornaments  of  France  ?  Was  this, 
then,  the  consequence  of  the  royal  bounty  1  Was  this 
the  fruit  of  the  ro^'al  patronage  1  If  the  system  of  reward 
and  protection  is  really  advantageous  to  literature  and  to 
art,  how  is  it  that  it  should  have  produced  the  meanest 
results  when  it  had  been  the  longest  in  operation  ?  If  the 
favour  of  kings  is,  as  their  flatterers  tell  us,  of  such  im- 
portance, how  comes  it  that  the  more  the  favour  was  dis- 
played, the  more  the  effects  were  contemptible  ? 

.  Nor  was  this  almost  inconceivable  penury  compensated 
by  superiority  in  any  other  department.  The  simple  fact 
is,  that  Louis  XIV.  survived  the  entire  intellect  of  the 
French  nation,  except  that  small  part  of  it  which  grew  up 
in  opposition  to  his  principles,  and  afterwards  shook  the 
throne  of  his  successor.^  Several  years  before  his  death, 
and  when  his  protective  system  had  been  in  full  force  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  there  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  France  a  statesman  who  could  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  or  a  general  who  could  defend  it 
against  its  enemies.  Both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the 
military  service,  every  thing  had  fallen  into  disorder.  At 
home  there  was  nothing  but  confusion  ;  abroad  there  was 
nothing  but  disaster.  The  spirit  of  France  succumbed, 
and  was  laid  prostrate.  The  men  of  letters,  pensioned 
and  decorated  bj^  the  court,  had  degenerated  into  a  fawn- 
ing and  hypocritical  race,  who,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  their 
masters,  opposed  all  improvement,  and  exerted  themselves 
in  support  of  every  old  abuse.     The  end  of  all  this  was,  a 


"  Voltaire  {SUcle  de  LouU  X/F,  in  (Ev/»res^  vol.  xx.  pp.  319-322)  nlaci- 
antly  confesses  the  decline  of  the  French  intellect  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  j  and  Flassan  {Diplomat  Frang.  vol.  iv.  p.  400)  calls  it  "  re- 
marquable."  See  also  JBarante,  Litt^ature  FrangaxBe^  p.  28  j  /St9m<n^u  Mi^x 
des  fVan^Uy  vol.  xxvi.  p.  217. 
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corruption,  a  servility,  and  a  loss  of  power  more  complete 
than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  countries 
of  Europe.  There  was  no  popular  liberty;  there  were  no 
great  men ;  there  was  no  science ;  there  was  no  literature ; 
there  were  no  arts.  Within,  there  was  a  discontented 
people,  a  rapacious  government,  and  a  beggared  exchequer. 
Without,  there  were  foreign  armies,  which  pressed  upon 
all  the  frontiers,  and  which  nothing  but  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies, and  a  change  in  the  English  cabinet,  prevented 
from  dismembering  the  monarchy  of  France.®* 

Such  was  the  forlorn  position  of  that  noble  country 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.®^     The  mis- 

^  ''  Oppressed  by  defeats  abroad,  and  by  famine  and  misery  at  home, 
Louis  was  laid  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies  ;  and  was  only  saved  by  a  party 
revolution  in  the  English  ministry."  Arnold^ s  Lectures  on  Modem  HisCory, 
p.  137.  Compare  Frapnenis  sur  VHistoirey  article  xxiii.  in  (Euvrea  de  Vu- 
taire,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  345,  with  De  TocquemUe^  R^ne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  r.  p.  86. 

*^  For  evidence  of  the  depression  and,  indeed,  utter  exhaustion  of  France 
during  the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  compare  Dudosy  MemoireSy  vol.  i, 
pp.  1 1-18,  with  Marmontel,  Hist,  de  la  A^mce^  Paris,  1826,  pp.  79-97.  The 
LeUres  inedites  de  Madame  de  MaiTUemn  (vol.  i.  pp.  263,  284,  358,  389,  393, 
408,  414,  422,  426,  447,  457,  463,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  23,  33,  46,  56,  and  nume- 
rous other  passages)  fully  confirm  this,  and,  moreover,  prove  that  in  Paris, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  resources,  even  of  the  wealthy  classes, 
were  beginning  to  &il ;  while  both  public  and  private  credit  were  so  shaken, 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  money  on  any  terms.  In  1710,  she, 
the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  complains  of  her  inability  to  borrow  500  livres : 
^'  Tout  mon  credit  6choue  souvent  auprte  de  M.  Desmaretz  pour  une  somme 
de  cinq  cents  livres."  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  In  1709,  she  writes  (vol.  i.  p.  447) : 
**  Le  jeu  devient  insipide,  parce  qu'il  n'y  a  presque  plus  d'argent."  See  also 
vol.  ii.  p  112;  and  in  February  1711  (p.  151) :  "Oe  n'est  pas  I'abondance, 
mais  Tavarice  qui  fait  jouer  nos  courtisans;  on  met  le  tout  pour  le  tout  pour 
avoir  quelque  argent,  et  les  tables  de  lansquenet  ont  plus  Tair  d'un  triste 
commerce  que  d'un  divertissement. '' 

In  regard  to  the  people  generally,  the  French  writers  supply  us  with 
little  information,  because  in  that  age  they  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  great  king  and  their  showy  literature,  to  pay  attention  to  mere  popular 
interests.  But  I  have  collected  from  other  sources  some  information  which 
I  will  now  put  together,  and  which  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  next 
French  author  who  undertakes  to  compose  a  history  of  Louis  XIV. 

Locke,  who  was  travelling  in  France  in  1676  and  1677,  writes  in  his 
journal,  "  The  rent  of  lands  in  France  fallen  one-half  in  these  few  years,  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  people."  King*s  Xife  of  Loche^  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
About  the  same  time.  Sir  Wilham  Temple  says  {SVorks^  vol.  ii.  p.  268),  "  The 
French  peasantry  are  wholly  dispirited  by  labour  and  want."  In  1691,  an- 
other observer,  proceeding  from  Calais,  writes,  "From  hence,  travelling  to 
Paris,  there  was  opportunity  enough  to  observe  what  a  prodigious  state  of 
poverty  the  ambition  and  absoluteness  of  a  tyrant  can  reduce  an  opulent  and 
fertUe  countiy  to.     There  were  visible  all  the  marks  and  signs  of  a  growing 
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fortunes  which  embittered  the  declining  years  of  the  king 
were,  indeed,  so  serious,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  excite 
our  sympathy,  if  we  did  not  know  that  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  turbulent  ambition,  of  his  insufferable  arro- 
gance, but,  above  all,  of  a  grasping  and  restless  vanity, 
which,  making  him  eager  to  concentrate  on  his  single  per- 
son all  the  glory  of  France,  gave  rise  to  that  insidious 
policy,  which,  with  gifts,  with  honours,  and  with  honied 
words,  began  by  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  intellectual 
classes,  then  made  them  courtly  and  time-serving,  and 
ended  by  destroying  all  their  boldness,  stifling  every  effort 
of  original  thought,  and  thus  postpofling  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  progress  of  national  civilization. 

misfortune ;  all  the  dismal  indications  of  an  overwhelming  calamity.  The 
fields  were  uncultivated,  the  villages  unpeopled,  the  houses  dropping  to  de- 
cay." Burton's  Diary,  note  by  Rutt,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.  lu  a  tract  published  in 
1C89,  the  author  says  (Vomers  Tracts,  vol.  z.  p.  264),  *'  I  have  kuowu  in 
France  poor  people  sell  their  beds,  and  lie  upon  straw ;  sell  their  pots,  ket- 
tles, ana  all  their  necessary  household  goods,  to  content  the  unmercifiU  col- 
lectors of  the  king's  taxes."  Dr.  Lister,  who  visited  Paris  in  1698,  says, 
*^  Such  is  the  vast  multitude  of  poor  wretches  in  all  parts  of  this  city,  that 
whether  a  person  is  in  a  carriage  or  on  foot,  in  the  street,  or  even  in  a  shqi^ 
he  is  alike  unable  to  transact  business,  on  account  of  the  importunities  of 
mendicants."  Lister^s  Account  of  Paris,  p.  46.  Compare  a  Letter  from  Prior, 
in  EUls's  Letters  of  Literary  Men,  p.  213.  In  1708,  Addison,  who,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  was  well  acquainted  with  France,  writes:  "We  think 
here  as  you  do  in  the  country,  that  France  is  on  her  last  legs."  AiHn's  Life 
of  Addison^  vol.  i.  p  233.  Finally,  in  1718 — ^that  is,  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Louis— I^dy  Maty  Montagu  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
result  of  his  reign,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Rich,  dated  Paris,  10th  October  1718: 
"  1  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of  misery,  except  one  had  the  god- 
like attribute  of  being  able  to  redress  them ;  and  all  the  country  villages  of 
France  show  nothing  else.  While  the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole 
town  comes  out  to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin,  tattered 
clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the  wretchedne^ 
of  their  condition."  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mo9itayu,  vol.  iii  p.  74, 
edit.  1803. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Death  op  Louis  XIV.    Rbaction  against  the  Peotectiye  Spikit,  and 

P&ErARATIONS  FOR  THE  FkENCH  EeTQLTJTION. 

At  length  Louis  XIV.  died.  When  it  was  positively 
known  that  the  old  king  had  ceased  to  breathe,  the  peo- 
ple went  almost  mad  with  joy.^  The  tyranny  which  had 
weighed  them  down  was  removed ;  and  there  at  once 
followed  a  reaction  which,  for  sudden  violence,  has  no 
parallel  in  modern  history.^  The  great  majority  indem- 
nified themselves  for  their  forced  hypocrisy  by  indulging 
in  the  grossest  licentiousness.  But  among  the  generation 
then  forming,  there  were  some  high-spirited  youths,  who 
had  far  higher  views,  and  whose  notions  of  liberty  were 
not  confined  to  the  license  of  the  gaming-house  and  the 
brothel.  Devoted  to  the  great  idea  of  restoring  to  France 
that  freedom  of  utterance  which  it  had  lost,  they  naturally 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  only  country  where  the 
freedom  was  practised.  Their  determination  to  search  for 
liberty  in  the  place  where  alone  it  could  be  found,  gave 
rise  to  that  junction  of  the  French  and  English  intellects 
which,  looking  at  the  immense  chain  of  its  effects,  is  by 

^  **  L'annonce  de  la  mort  du  grand  roi  ne  produisit  chez  le  peuple  fran* 
qida  qu*une  explosion  de  joie."  Sismondiy  Hist,  des  Frangats,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  220.  ^*  Le  jour  des  obs6ques  de  Louis  XIV,  ou  ^tablit  des  guinguettes 
sur  le  chemin  de  Saint-Denis.  Voltaire,  que  la  curio8it6  avoit  men6  aux 
fun6raille8  du  souverain,  vit  dans  ces  guinguettes  le  peunle  ivre  de  vin  et 
de  joie  de  la  mort  de  Louis  XIV. "  Duverrut,  Vie  de  Voltairey  p.  29 :  see 
also  Candorcet^  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p  118;  Be  TocqueviUe,  Rdffne  de  Louis  XV ^ 
vol.  i.  p.  18;  Duotosy  Mimoires,  vol.  i.  p.  221 ;  Lemontey^  Btablissement  de 
Louis  XIV,  pn.  311, 388. 

*  '*  Kaum  hattc  er  aber  die  Augen  geschlossen,  als  alles  nmschlug.  Der 
reprimirte  Geist  warf  sich  in  eine  ziigeUose  Bewegung."  Banke^  die  Pdpste^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  192. 
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far  the  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French,  puffed  up 
by  national  vanity,  despised  the  barbarism  of  a  people  who 
were  so  uncivilized  as  to  be  always  turning  on  their  rulers, 
and  who,  within  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  executed 
one  king,  and  deposed  another.'  They  could  not  believe 
that  such  a  restless  horde  possessed  any  thing  worthy  the 
attention  of  enlightened  men.  Our  laws,  our  literature, 
and  our  manners,  were  perfectly  unknown  to  them ;  and  I 
doubt  if  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were, 
either  in  literature  or  in  science,  five  persons  in  France 
acquainted  with  the  English  language.*     But  a  long  ex- 

'  The  shock  which  these  events  gave  to  the  delicacy  of  the  French  mind 
was  very  serious.  The  learned  Saumaise  declared  that  the  English  are 
"  more  savage  than  their  own  mastiffs  "  Cariyl^s  Oromwdl,  vol.  i.  p.  444. 
Another  writer  said  that  we  were  "barhares  revolt^;"  and  "lea  harbares 
sajets  du  roi."  Mim,  de  MoUeville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105,  362.  Patin  likened  vm 
to  the  Turks ;  and  said,  that  having  executed  one  king,  we  should  probablj 
hang  the  next.  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  i.  p.  261,  vol.  ii.  p.  518,  vol.  iii.  p.  148. 
Compare  Mim.  de  Campioriy  p.  213.  After  we  had  sent  away  James  II.,  the 
indignation  of  the  French  rose  still  higher,  and  even  the  amiable  Madame 
Sevigu^,  having  occasion  to  mention  Mary  the  wife  of  William  III.,  could 
find  no  better  name  for  her  than  TuUia :  *'  la  joie  est  universelle  de  la  d^route 
de  ce  prince,  dont  la  femme  est  une  Tullie."  Lettres  de  Sevi^nSf  vol.  v.  p.  179. 
Another  influential  French  lady  mentions  ''la  f^rocit^  des  Anglais."  Letires 
ifiSdites  de  Mainteno7iy  vol.  i.  p.  303 ;  and  elsewhere  (p.  109),  '*  je  haia  les 
Anglais  comme  le  peuple.  ....  Y^ritablement  je  ne  les  puis  soufirir." 

I  will  only  give  two  more  illustrations  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  such  feel- 
ings. In  1679,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  bark  into  discredit  aa  a  *'  re- 
mSle  anglais''  [Spren^dy  Hist,  de  la  MSdecine,  vol.  v.  p.  430) ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenui  century,  one  of  the  arguments  in  Paris  against  coffee  wis 
that  the  English  liked  it.  MonteU,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  vii.  p.  216. 

^  "Au  temps  de  Boileau,  j[)ersonne  en  France  n'apprenait  I'Anglats." 
(Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  337,  and  see  vol.  xix.  p.  159.  "  Paimi 
nos  grands  6crivains  du  xvii*  siwjle.  il  n*en  est  aucun,  je  crois,  oii  Ton 
puisse  reconnaitre  un  souvenir,  une  impression  de  I'esprit  anglais."  ViUt' 
main.  Lit.  au  XVIII*  Si^de,  vol.  iii.  p.  324.  Compare  Barante,  XVIII' 
fSi^de,  p.  47,  and  Grimm,  Correspond,  vol.  v.  p.  135,  vol.  xvii.  p.  2. 

The  French,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  nrincipally  knew  us  from 
the  accounts  given  by  two  of  their  countrymen,  Mouconys  and  Sorbin ; 
both  of  whom  published  their  travels  in  England,  but  neither  of  whom  were 
acquainted  with  the  English  language.  For  proof  of  this,  see  Monconj/s^ 
Voyages,  vol.  iii.  pp.  34,  69,  70,  96 ;  and  Sorhiere,  Voyage,  pp.  45, 70. 

"V^hen  Prior  arrived  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  as  plenipotentiary,  no 
one  in  Paris  was  aware  that  he  had  written  poetry  {Lettres  sur  les  Anglais, 
in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  130) ;  and  when  Addison,  being  in  Paris, 
presented  Boileau  with  a  copy  of  the  Afnsai  Anglicanee,  the  Frenchman 
learnt  for  the  first  time  that  we  had  any  good  poets :  ^' first  conceived  an 
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perience  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  inrjuced  the  French 
to  reconsider  many  of  their  opimons.  It  induced  them 
to  suspect  that  despotism  may  have  its  disadvantages,  and 
that  a  government  composed  of  princes  and  bishops  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  a  civilized  country.  Tt^y  bega» 
to  look,  first  with  complacency,  and  then  with  respect, 
upon  that  strange  and  outlandish  people,  who,  though  only 
separated  from  themselves  by  s^  narrow  sea,  appeared 
to  be  of  an,  altogether  different  kind;  and  who,  living 
punished  their  oppressors,  had  carried  thei,r  liberties  and 
their  prosperity  to  a  height  of  which  the  world  had  seen 
no  e:i;ample.  These  feelings^  which,  before  the  Revolution  . 
broke  out,  were  entertained  by  the  whole  of  the  educated 
classes  in  France,  were,  in  the  be^wing,  confined  to, 
those  men  whose  intellects  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
their  age.  During  the  two  generations  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Louis.  XIV.  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  there  was  hardly  a  Frenchman  of  eminence 
who  did  not  either  visit  England  or  learn  English  ;  while 
many  of  them  did  both.  Buffon,  Brissot,  Broussonnet, 
Condamine,  Delisle,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Goumay,  Helv^ 
tins,  Jussieu,  Lalande,  Lafayette,  Larcher,  L'H^ritier,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Maupertuis,  Morellet,  Mirabeau,  NoUet,  Raynal, 
the  celebrated  Roland,  and;  his  still  more  celebrated  wife, 
Rousseau,  S^gur,  Suard,  Voltaire, — ^all  these  reiparkable 
persons  flocked  to  London,  as  also  did  othem  of  inferior 
ability,  but  of  considerable  influence,  such  as  Brequiny, 
Bordes,  Calonne,  Coyer,  Cormatin,  Dufay,  Dumarest, 
Dezallier,  Favier,  Girod,  Grosley,  Godin,  D'Hancarville, 
Hunauld,  Jars,  Le  Blanc,  Ledru,  Lescallier,  Linguet, 
Lesuire,  Lemonnier,  Levesque  de  Pouilly,  Montgolfier, 
Morand,  Patu,Pois8onier,  Reveillon,  Septchfenes,  Silhouette, 
Siret,  Soulavie,  Soul^,  and  Valmont  de  Brienne. 

opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetTjr."    TickeU'a  statement,  in  Ailin's 

ye  ofAdditony  vol.  i.  p.  65.    Finally,  it  is  said  that  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

%  not  even  known  by  report  in  France  until  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 

.ough  the  poem  was  published  in  1667,  ai^l  the  king  died  in  1715  :  "  Nous 

n'avions  jamais  entendu  parler  de  ce  poeme  eu  France,  avant  que  Tauteur 

de  la  Henriade  nous  en  ett  donne  une  id6e  dans  le  neuvi^me  ohapitre  de 

son  Essai  sur  la  po^sie  6pique."  Diet.  Philos.  article  Epop^y  in  (Ettvres  de 

VdUairet  vol.  xzzix.  p.  175 ;  se^  also  yoI.  Izvi.  p.  249. 

TOL.  I.  U  U 
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Nearly  all  of  these  carefully  studied  our  language,  and 
most  of  them  seized  the  spirit  of  our  literature.  Voltaire, 
in  particular,  devoted  himself  with  his  usual  ardour  to  the 
new  pursuit,  and  acquired  in  England  a  knowledge  of 
those  doctrines,  the  promulgation  of  which  afterwards  won 
for  him  so  great  a  reputation.*  He  was  the  first  who  po- 
pularized in  France  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  where  it 
rapidly  superseded  that  of  Descartes.®  He  recommended  to 
his  countrymen  the  writings  of  Locke  -^  which  soon  gained 
immense  popularity,  and  which  supplied  materials  to  Con- 
dillac  for  his  system  of  metaphysics,^  and  to  Rousseau  for 
his  theory  of  education.®  Besides  this,  Voltaire  was  the 
first  Frenchman  who  studied  Shakespeare  ;  to  whose  works 
he  was  greatly  indebted,  though  he  afterwards  wished  to 
lessen  what  he  considered  the  exorbitant  respect  paid  to 
them  in  France.^^  Indeed,  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,^^  that  we  can  trace  his  obligations 

*  '^  Le  yrai  roi  du  zviii'  si^le,  c'eet  Voltaire  ;  mais  Voltaire  k  son  toar 
est  un  6colier  de  PADgleterre.  Avant  que  Voltaire  ett  connu  TAngleterrOt 
soit  par  ses  voyages,  soit  par  ses  amities,  il  n'^tait  pas  Voltaire,  et  le  xviii* 
siMe  se  cherchait  encore.*'  Coutin^  Hist,  de  la  PhUos,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
38,  39.  Compare  Bamiron,  Hut.  de  la  Philoa,  en  France,  Paris,  1828,  vol. 
i.  p.  34. 

'  "  J'avais  6t4  le  premier  qui  e^t  086  d^velopper  k  ma  nation  les  d6cou- 
vertes  de  Newton,  en  langage  intelligible."  (Kui^res  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  |>. 
315 ;  see  also  vol.  xix.  p.  87,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  71 ;  WheweLVe  Hist,  of  Indue, 
Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  206 ;  Weld's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  L  p.  441. 
After  this,  the  Cartesian  physios  lost  ground  every  day ;  and  in  QrvmnCs  Cor- 
respondenccy  vol.  ii.  p.  148,  there  is  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  1757,  which  says, 
*^  II  nV  a  gu^re  plus  ici  de  partisans  de  Descartes  que  M.  de  Mairan/'  Com- 
pare (X>servations  et  Pens^,  in  (Euvres  de  Turyot,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

^  Which  he  was  never  weary  of  praising ;  so  that,  as  M.  Cousin  says  {ffist, 
de  la  PhUos,  II  ■  s6rie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  311,  312),  '^  Locke  est  le  vrai  maitre  de 
Voltaire."  Locke  was  one  of  the  authors  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Madame 
du  Oh&telet.     Condorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  296. 

"  MoreiTs  Hist,  of  PhUos.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  134;  Hamilton's  Discuss,  p.  3. 

'  "  Rousseau  tint  des  ouvrages  de  Locke  une  grande  partie  de  ses  idees 
Bur  la  politique  et  l^ucation  ;  CondiUac  toute  sa  philosophie. "  VHUmain, 
Lit.  au  XVI IP  Siide,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  See  also,  on  the  obligations  of  Rousseau 
to  Locke,  Orimm,  Correspond,  vol.  v.  p.  97  ;  Jftuset  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rous- 
seau, vol.  i.  p.  38,  vol.  iL  p.  394 ;  M^.  de  MoreUet,  vol.  i.  p.  113 ;  RomiUy's 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  212. 

»•  In  1768,  Voltaire  {(Euvres,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  249)  writes  to  Horace  Walpole, 
''  Je  suis  le  premier  qui  ait  fait  connaitre  Shakespeare  aux  Franyais. "  See 
also  his  Lettres  inidites,  vol.  ii.  p.  500 ;  ViUemain,  Lit.  au  XVI IP  Si^de,  voL 
iii.  p.  325 ;  and  Grimm,  Correspond,  vol.  xii.  pp.  124,  125,  133. 

1^  There  are  extant  many  English  letters  written  by  Voltaire,  which. 
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to  Butler,^^  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  our  poets,  and  to 
Tillotson,^^  one  of  the  dullest  of  our  theologians.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  Berkeley,^*^  the  most 
subtle  metaphysician  who  has  ever  written  in  English ; 
and  he  had  read  the  works,  not  only  of  Shaftesbury,^^  but 
even  of  Chubb,^^  Garth,^^  Mandeville,^®  and  Woolston,^® 
Montesquieu  imbibed  in  our  country  many  of  his  princi- 
ples ;  he  studied  our  language  ;  and  he  always  expressed 
admiration  for  England,  not  only  in  bis=  writings,  but  also 
in  his  private  conversation.^  BufFon  learnt  EngUsh,  and 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  a»  the  translator  of 
Newton  and  of  Hales.^^  Diderot,  following  in  the  same 
course,  was  an  enthusiastic^  admirer  of  the  novels  of  Rich- 
ardson ;^  he  took  the  idea  of  several  of  his  plays  from  the 
English  dramatists,  particularly  from  LiUo  ;  he  borrowed 
many  of  his  arguments  from  Shaftesbury  and  Collins,  and 
bis  earliest  publication  was  a  translation  of  Stanyan's 
History  of  Greece?^     Helv^tius,  who  visited  London,  was 

though  of  course  containiug  several  errors,  also  ooutain  abundant  evidence  of 
the  spirit  with  which  he  seized  our  idiomatic  expressions.  In  addition  to  his 
LeUrts  ineditesy  published  at  Paris  in  the  present  vear  (1856),  see  Chatham 
Correspond,  vol.  ii  pp.  iaM33;  Kad.  Phillimore^t  jfem,  of  L^/itelton^  voL  i. 
pp.  323-325,  vol.  ii.  pp.  565,  556,  558. 

"  Grimm,  Corresponds  vol.  i.  p.  382  ;  VoUaire,  Lettres*  inklites,  voL  ii.  p. 
258 ;  and  the  account  of  Hudibras,  with  translations  from  it,  in  (Kuvresy  vol. 
xxvi.  pp.  132-137 ;  also  a  conversation  between  Voltaire  and  Townley,  in 
NichMs  TUustraiions  of  the  EighUerdh  Century,  vol.  iii.  p  722. 

"  Compare  Mackintosh's  Memoirs,  vol.  L  p.  341,  with  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^ 
vol.  xxxix.  p.  250,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  85. 

"  (EUvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  216-218,  voL  xlvi.  p.  282^  vol. 
xlvii.  p.  439,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  178. 

"  iWrf.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  353,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  66;-  Correspond.  imMite  de  Du- 
defand,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

"  (Euvres,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  294,  vol.  Ivir.  p.  121. 

"  Jbid,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  407,  441.  "  Ibid.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  46; 

»»  Ibid,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  288,  vol.  xli.  pp.  212^217  ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  Ii.  pp. 
199,  200. 

«•  Lermtnier,  PhUos.  dii  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  291  ;  Klimrath,  Hist,  du  Droit, 
vol  ii.  p.  502  ;  Harrises  Life  of  Hardmcke,  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  vol.  iii.  pp.  432- 
434 ;  Mem.  de  Diderot,  vol.  ii.  pp.  193,  194 ;  Lacreldle,  XV III'  Si^de,  vol. 
ii.  p.  24. 

"  VUlemain^  Lit.  au  XV IIP  Si^de,  vol.  ii.  p.  182 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  vi 
p.  235 ;  Le  Blanc,  LeUres,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159, 160. 

"  "Admirateur  passionn^  du  romancier  anglais."  jBuy.  Univ.  voL 
xxxvii.  p.  581.  Compare  Diderot,  Corresp^  vol.  i»  p.  352,  vol.  li".  pp.  44,  52, 
63 ;  Mercier  sur  Rousseau,  vol.  i.  p.  44.. 

*■  ViUemain,  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  115 ;  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  pp. 
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never  weary  of  praising  the  people  ;  many  of  thd  ^iews 
in  his  great  work  on  the  Mind  are  drawn  from  Mande?i))e ; 
aad  he  constantly  refers  to  the  authoiity  of  Locke,  whose 
principles  hardly  any  Frenchman  would  at  an  earlioY  pe- 
riod have  dared  to  recommend.^  The  works  of  Bacon, 
previously  little  known,  were  now  translated  into  French; 
and  his  classification  of  t}^e  human  faculties  was  made  the 
basis  of  that  celebrated  Encyclop^Bdia,  which  is  justly  re- 
garded as  om^  of  the  greatest  productions  of  the  eighteenth 
century.^  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  by  Adam 
3mith,  was  during  thirty-four  years  translated  three  dif- 
ferent times,  by  three  different  French  authors.^  And 
such  was  the  general  eagerness^  that  directly  the  Wealtk 
cf  Nations,  by  the  same  grea,t  writer,  appeared,  Morellet^ 
who  w^  then  high'  in  reputation,  began,  to  turn  it  into 
French  ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  printing  his  trans^ 
lation  by  the  circumstance,  that  before  it  could  be  com- 
pleted, another  version  of  it  was  published  in  a  French 
periodical^  Coyer,  who  is  still  remembered  for  his  Life 
of  Sobieski,  visited  England ;  and  after  returning  to  his 
own  country,  showed  the  direction  of  his  studies  by  ren- 
dering into  French  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone.^  Le 
Blanc  travelled  in  England,  wrote  a.  work  expressly  upon 
the  English,  and  translated  into  French  the  Political 
Discourses  of  Hume.^    Holbach  wa^  certainly  qm  pf  the 

34^  42 ;  Tethnanann^  Ge^ch.  derPhHot.  yol.  xi.  p,  314;  Bio^.  IThiv.  wl.  ja. 
p.  314 ;  Orxmm,  Correspond,  vol.  xv.  p.  81.  Qt^Bjhn'BJSistory  (^Greece  ww 
once  fiunouB,  and;  even  bo  late  as  1804, 1  find  Dr.  Parr  recommending  it. 
Farr^s  Worksy  vol.  yii.  p.  422.  Diderot  told  Sir  Samuel  Bomillj  that  he  had 
collected  materialB  for  a  history  of  the  trial  of  Charley  I.  J^ife  of  BfiMiUy, 
vol.  i.  p.  46. 

"  Diderot^  Jf^.  vol.  ii.  p.  286 ;  Cou^in^  Hi&t.  d^  la  Philos,  IL  s6rie,  vol. 
il  p.  331;  HdvitiuB  de  VEtprit,  vol.  i.  pp.  31^  38,  46,  65,  114,  169,  193.  266, 
268^  vol.  ii.  pp.  144,  \e^x  ^^^  ^^^«  ^^^  >  Letters  addressed  to  Hume,  Edinb. 
1849,  pp.  9-10. 

"  This  is  the  arrangement  of  our  knowledge  under  the  heads  of  Memory, 
Reason,  and  Imagination,  which  D*Alembert  took  from  Bacon.  Compare 
WheioeWs  Philos,  of  the  Sciences^  vol.  ii.  p.  306 ;  CuvieTy  Hist,  des  Sdenees, 
part  ii.  p.  276 ;  Qeorgel,  MSm.  vol.  ii  p.  241 ;  Bord(iis  Demoulin,  CartSsianisme, 
vol.  i.  p.  18. 

«  Qu^rardy  France  LU.  ix.  193.  ^  Mem.  de  MoreUet,  i.  236,  237. 

«  (Euvres  de  VoUairSy  Ixv.  161,  190,  212 ;  Biog.  Univ.  x.  158, 169. 

»  BurUnCs  Life  of  Hvmt,  vol.  i.  pp.  365,  366,  406. 
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most  acftive  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  Paris ;  but  a 
large  J)art  of  his  very  numerous  tn-itings  consists  solely 
in  translations  of  Englirfi  authors.^  Indeed,  il  may  be 
broadly  stated,  that  white,  at  the  fend  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find,  even  among 
the  most  educated  Frenchmen,  a  single  person  acquainted 
Witli  English,  it  would,  in  the  eighteenth  'oentury,  have 
been  neariy  as  <}iffioult  to  find  in  the  same  class  one  who 
was  ignorant  of  it.  Men  -of  all  tastes,  and  of  the  mest 
opposite  pursuits,  were  on  this  point  united  as  by  a  com- 
mon bond.  Poets,  geometricians,  historians,  naturalicftft, 
all  seemed  to  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  a  lite- 
rature  on  which  no  one  before  had  wasted  a  thought.  In 
the  course  of  general  reading,  I  have  met  with  proofs  that 
the  English  language  was  known,  not  only  to  those  eminent 
Frenchmen  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  also  to 
mathematicians,  as  D'Alembert,^^  Darquier,^  Du  Val  le 
Roy,^  Jurain,^  LachapeUe,*^  Lalande,^  Le  Ooaic,^^  Mont- 
ucla,^  Pezenas,^  Prony,**®  Romme,*^  and  Rog^  Martin;^ 
to  anatomists,  physiologists,  and  writers  on  medicine,  as 
Barthfez,*^  Bichat,^  Bonieu,*^  Barbeu  Dubourg,^  Bosquil- 
lon,*'''  Boumi,^  Be^gue  de  Plresle,^  Cabaiiis,^  Demours,^^ 
Duplanil,^  Fouqnet,**  <5k>nlin,**  I^virotte,^^  Laswis,*^  Petit 

**  See  the  luN^  in  BU^,  Unw.  yd.  xx.  pp.  463-466 ;  anit  wmpBit^  Mhn. 
de  Dideraty  yoI.  iii.  p*  49,  from  wliich  it  seems  that  Halbaeh  was  indebted 
to  Toland,  though  l>iderot  speaks  rather  doubtingly.  In  Aimon's  Mem,  of 
WUhu,  1805,  vol.  iy.  pp.  176, 177,  there  k  an  iJ^Udi  ietier,  tdaiahlj  veil 
written,  from  Holbadh  to  Wilkes. 

»  Mu9»et  Pa^y  Vve de Mnimau,  ii.  10, 175;  (Suvm4e  Veitamy^v. 207. 

«  Biog.  Univ.  x.  556.  »  Ihid.  xii.  418. 

**  QukrardyFraneelAZAv.2Ay^l2.    »  iJic?.  iv.  361. 

**  Biog.  Univ,  xziii.  £26.  *^  MovUiu^y  Hid.  des  MaihSm^u.  170. 

"  iron<tM;^ii.l20,iy. 66^6621,670.  »  Biog.  l^n»i;.  liL 253,  Kxxiii. (564. 

*•  Qu^rardy  France  Lit.  yii  dS8.       «>  Biog.  Umv.  xxxyiiL  530. 

«  Biog.  Univ.  zxxv^.4ll.  «  Ibid,  iii  450. 

^  Bichatmr  Ui  r«j,»4.  «  QuSrardy  I  416. 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  HI  345.  *'  Quirardy  i.  260, 4^5,  fi.  354. 

«  Qtarardy  i.  476.  "  Biog.  Univ.  iy.  65,  56. 

^  Notice  sur  Cabamty  p.  viii.  in  liis  Phytiqm  4t  Morale 

"  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  66, 66.  «  3id.  xii.  276. 

"  Ibid.  XV.  359.  »*  Ibid,  xviii.  187. 

»  QiOrardy  iv.  641,  vi.  9,  398.  *•  Ouviefy  Moges,  i.  354. 
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Radel,^7  Pinel,^®  Roux,^*^  Sauvages,^  and  Sue  ;®^  to  natu- 
ralists, as  Alyon,*^  Br^mond,®  Brisson,^  Broussonnet,* 
Dalibard,^  flauy,«7  Latapie,<»  Richard,^®  Rigaud,^  and 
Rom^  de  Lisle  ;'^^  to  historians,  philologists,  and  antiqua- 
ries, as  Barth^lemy,^^  Butel  Dumont,'^^  De  BrossesJ*  Fou- 
cher,76  Preret,7«  Larcher,^^  Le  Coq  de  Villeray,^  Millot,'* 
Targe,®^  Velly,®^  Volney^^  and  Wailly;^  to  poets  and 
dramatists,  as  Charon,®*  Oolardeau,^  Delille,^®  Desforges,^ 
Ducis,^  Florian,®®  Laborde,^  Leffevre  de  Beauvray,*^  Mer- 
cier,^  Patu,^^  Pompignan,^  Qu^tant,®^  Roucher,^  and  Saint- 
Ange  f^  to  miscellaneous  writers,  as  Bassinet,^  Baudeau,** 
Beaulaton,^oo  Benoist,^^!  Bergier,i^  Blayet,^^^  Bouchaud,i« 
Bougainville,^o5  Bnit^,i<^  Castera,i07  Chantreau,^<»  Char- 
pentier,io9  Chastellux,"^  Contant  d'Orville,"^  De  Bissy,^"^ 

»'  QtUrard,  vii.  95.  ••  Cfutfier,  Elogu^  iii  382. 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  xzxiz.  174.  ^  Le  Blanc,  Lfttres,  i.  93. 

"  QuSrard,  ix.  286.  "  Robin et  Verdea^Chim.AwU.iLAl^. 

«  Biog.  Univ.  v.  530,  631.  ••  Cuvier,  EUges^  u  196. 

•»  Biog,  Univ.  vi.  47,  ••  Quirard,  ii.  372. 

•^  ffaUg,  MinSrdlogie,  ii.  247,  267,  295,  327,  529,  609,  iii.  75,  293,  307, 
447,  575,  iv.  45,  280,  292,  362. 

••  QuSrard^  iv.  598.  ••  Ibid.  viii.  22. 

'•  Swain9on,  Diw.  on  Nat.  Hist.  52 ;  Cuviery  Regne  Animal,  iii.  415. 

"  Be  Lisle,  Cristalloaraphie,  1772,  xviii.  xx.  xxiii.  xxv.  xxvii.  78, 206, 254. 

"  Albemarle's  Rockingham,  ii.  156  j  CamjMCs  ChanodUm,  v.  365. 

'»  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  386.  ••  Z^rffer* to J5rtf«w,Edin.  1849, 276,278. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  332.  '•  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  ii.  302. 

»'  Pattssot,  Mhn.  ii.  56.  ^  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  549. 

«  Biog.  Univ.  xxix.  51, 53.  ••  Ibid.  xliv.  534. 

"  74ii.  xlviii.  93. 

»  Vclneg,  Syrie  et  EgypU,  ii.  100, 157 ;  CMrard,  x.  271, 273. 

«  Biog.  Unxv.  1.  42.  "  iJtrf.  viii.  340, 341. 

•»  Mkm.  de  Gerdis,  i.  276.  ••  Palissot^Jihn,  i.  243. 

•'  Biog.  Univ.  ix,  281,  xi.  172, 173.     ~  QtOrard,  ii.  626, 627. 

••  Qu^rd,  iii.  141.  ••  Ibid.  iv.  342. 

•1  Ibid.  V.  a3.  •»  Ibid.  vi.  62. 

M  Oarrici  Correspond.  4to,1832,  ii.  385, 395,  416. 

•«  Biog.  Univ.  xxxv.  314.  ••  QtOrard,  vii.  399. 

M  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  93.  "  Ibid,  xxxix.  530. 

•»  QuSrard,  i.  209.  ••  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  533. 

»••  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  631.  "»  Cfuvier.  Rigne  Animod,  iii.  331 

><«  Quirard,  i.  284,  vii.  287.  >•>  Mim.  de  MoreUet,  i.  237. 

»•*  Biog.  Univ.  v.  264.  >•*  Dutens,  Mhn.  iii.  32. 

>••  jB%.  t/nw.  vi.  165. 

»«  Murray's  Life  of  Bruce,  121 ;  5i(jy.  l^nw.  vi.  79. 

»••  Aoflp.  l7nw.  viii.  46.  »••  /itrf.  viil  246. 

"•  Ibid.  viii.  266.  »"  iiW.  ix.  497. 

'"«  /Wa.xlv.394, 
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Demeunier,^^^  Desfontaines,^^*  Devienne,^^^  Dubocage,"^ 
Dupr4ii7  Duresiiel,"8  Eidous,"^  Estienne,i2o  Pavier/^i  Fla- 
vigiiy,^22  Fontanelle/^  Fontenav,^^  Framery,^^  Fresnais,^26 
Fr6ville,i27  Frossard,!^  Galtier>2»  Garsault,!^^  Goddard,!^! 
Goudar,i32  Gu6n6e,i^  GuiUemard,!^  Guyard,^^^  Jault,!^^ 
Imbert,^^  Joncourt,^^^  K^ralio,^®®  Laboreau,^^  Lacombe,^*^ 
Lafargue,^*^  La  Montagne/^  Lanjuinais,^^  Lasalle/^  La- 
steyrie,^*^  Le  Breton,^*^  L^cuy,^^®  Leonard  des  Malpeines,^*® 
Letourneur,^^^  Linguet,^^^  Lottin,^^^  Luneau,^^^  Maillet  Du- 
clairon,^^  Mandrillon,^^^  Marsy,^^^  Moet,^^'^  Monod,^^®  Mos- 
neron,!^^  Nagot,i«o  Peyron,i6i  Pr^vost,!^^  Puisieux,i«3  Ri- 
voire,!^  Robinet.^^^  Roger,i««  Roubaud,i«7  Salavme,^^^  Sau- 
seuil,i69  Secon(iat,i7o  Septchfenes,i7i  Simon,i72  Soul^s,i73 
Suard/'^*  Tannevot,i75  Thurot,i7«  Toussaint/^y  Tressan,i78 

"»  Lettres  de  Dudeffand  ^  WalpoUy  iii.  184. 

"♦  (Euvre8  de  Voltaire^  Ivi.  627.        "*  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  264. 

"•  Quirard,  ii.  698.  "'  Biog.  Univ.  xiL  313,  314. 

»•  Nichols's  Lit.  Ante,  ii.  164 ;  Pdissot,  Mem.  ii.  311. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  iv.  647,  xii.  696.       >"  Ibid.  xiii.  399« 

>"  Quirardyiu.  79.  »"  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  29. 

*»  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  203.  «*  Ibid.  218.  »«»  QtOrard,  i.  625. 

«•  jBto^.  t/ni«7.  xvi.  48.  ^^  Ibid.  Ii.  608. 

»  Smithes  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  1786,  i.  143. 

>»  Biog.  Univ  xvi.  388.  »»  Ibid.  xvi.  602. 

"»  Siridair's  Corresjpond.  i.  167.       "*  §i«^mr<i,  iii.  418. 

>»  Awi^r.  C/wtV.  xix.  13.  »"  QfOrard,  i.  10,  iii.  636. 

»»  Qtarard,  iii.  469.  "•  jBio^.  £7>itt;.  xxi.  419. 

>"  ^io^r.  CTmi;.  xxi.  200.  >*  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  xxxviii.  244. 

'»  Paiissot,  Mhn.  i.  426.  >*•  jBm^.  Univ.  xxiii.  34. 

»"  i?w^.  Univ.  xxiii.  66.  "*  /^m^.  xxiii.  111. 

»«  Qtarard^  iv.  503.  »*«  -ffto^.  C^mt?.  xxiii.  373. 

m  Quirard,  iv.  579.  »*•  Sinclair's  Correspond.  iL  139. 

»•'  J/m.  fltnc?  Correspond,  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  i.  163. 

>«  i?«>^.  <i^«  Hommes  VivarUs,  iv.  164.  "»  Quirard,  v.  177. 

»«•  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  iv.  683 ;  Longchamp  et  Wagniire,  M%m.  i.  396. 

>"  Querard,  v.  316.  »«  -fiicy.  Univ,  xxv.  87. 

»M  ^%.  Uiiiv.  xxv.  432.        »«  ZWrf.  xxvi.  244.  >»  /iiV^.  xxvi.  468. 

w«  i*w?.  xxvii.  269.  »«  /j^;;,  ^xix.  208. 

»»  Lettres  de  Dvdefand  d  Walpole,  i.  222.  >*•  Quirard^  vi  330, 

>«>  ^io^.  £7mt?.  XXX.  639.  "»  7i«^.  xxxiii.  663. 

»o  Z«ttr«  <fe  Dudeffand  d  WalpoU,  i.  22,  iii.  307,  iv.  207. 

>«  ^M|^.  ^/niV.  XXX vi.  306,  306.        >•*  /^wi.  xxxviii.  174. 

»«  Peignot,  Diet,  des  Lv&res,  ii.  233.  *••  Qujh-ard,  viii.  111. 

1*7  j^io^.  Univ.  xxxix.  84.  ^"  j&ib^r.  des  Hovmms  VivantSy  v.  294. 

»••  Quirard,  viii.  474.  "•  jBio^.  C/wiv.  xli.  426. 

"«  Biog.  Univ.  xlii.  45,  46.        »«  7W<i.  xlii.  389.         "»  Ibid,  xliii.  181. 

"«  Oarrick  Correspond,  ii.  604 ;  ifem.  de  Oerdis,  vi.  206. 

i»  Biog.  Univ.  xliv.  612.  ^'^  Life  of  Roscoe,  by  his  Son^  L  200. 

»"  iTioy.  f7nti?.  xlvL  398,  399.  "•  Ibid.  xM.  497. 
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Trochereau,^^  Turpin,*®^  tlssieux,*®^  Vaugeois,^*  Veriac,**^ 
and  Virloys.^^  Indeed,  Le  Blanc,  who  wrote  shortly  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  teys :  "  We 
have  placed  English  in  the  rank  of  the  learned  latigaages; 
our  women  study  it,  and  have  abandoned  Italian  in  order 
to  study  the  language  of  this  philosophic  people ;  lior  ss 
there  to  be  found  lamong  us  any  one  who  does  not  desire 
to  learn  it/'^^ 

Such  was  the  eiagerneai  with  which  the  French  im- 
bibed the  literature  of  a  peopte  whom  but  a  few  years 
before  they  had  heartily  despised.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
this  new  state  of  things  they  had  no  alternative.  For, 
where  but  in  England  was  a  literature  to  be  found  tiiat 
could  satisfy  those  bold  and  inquisitive  thinkers  who  arose 
in  France  after  the  death  of  Low  XIV.  ?  In  their  own 
country  there  had  no  doubt  been  'grenjt  displays  of  elo- 
quence, of  fine  dramas^  and  of  poetry,  which,  though  never 
reaching  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  is  of  finit^d  and 
admirable  beauty.  &ci:t  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and 
one  melancholy  to  contemplate,  that  during  the  sixty 
years  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Descartes,  France 
had  not  possessed  a  single  man  who  dared  to  think  for 
himself.  Metaphysicians,  moralists,  historians,  all  had 
become  tainted  by  the  servility  of  that  bad  age.  During 
two  generations,  no  Frenchman  had  been  flowed  to  dis- 
cuss with  freedom  any  question  either  of  politics  or  of 
religion.  The  -coneequaice  was,  that  the  largest  intellects, 
excluded  from  their  legitimate  iBeld,  lost  their  energy; 
the  national  spirit  died  away;  the  very  materials  and 
nutriment  of  thought  seemed  to  be  wanting.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  the  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
•sought  that  ahment  abroad  which  they  were  uttable  to 

>'»  Quirardy  iv.  4ft,  ix.  65».  ••  JWey.  C^w.  ItWi.  m. 

»"  Btoff.  Univ.  xlvii.  '2S2.  «  M^.  de  Briutfiy  i.  7S. 

»•»  Bioa.  Univ.  xlviii.  217,  ^18.        >«  /Wrf.  xUx.  223. 

^  ^*  Nou8  avoiiB  mis'dep^dd  peu  leur  langue  su  rang  ^s  knguM  wvantes ; 
lea  femmes  mdme  rappreitndiit,  et  ont  renono^  k  Tltuien  pour4i«dier  oelle 
de  oe  peuple  pbilosopbe.  II  ti'est  point  dans  la  provifioe  d'Annasde  et  de 
Belise  qui  ne  veuille  saVoir  TAnglois."  Le  Blanc,  LeOre^y  yol.  ii.  p.  46fi. 
-Compare  OHftiin,  •Corttsp.  vol.  xiv.  p.  484 ;  and  Ni^tok's  InL  Ante.  voL  iii. 
pp.  460, 461. 
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find  tki  home.  No  wonder  if  they  turned  from  theif  own 
land,  and  gazed  with  adtoiration  at  the  only  |)eopIe  who, 
pushing  their  inquiries  into  the  highest  departments,  had 
shown  the  same  fearlessness  in  politics  as  in  religion;  a 
people  who,  having  punished  their  kings  and  controlled 
their  clergy,  were  storing  the  treasures  of  their  experience 
in  that  noble  literature  which  never  cam  perish,  and  of 
whi<5h  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  that  it  has  stimlifeted 
the  intellect  of  the  most  distant  races,  and  that,  planted 
in  America  and  in  India,  it  has  already  fertiUzed  the  two 
extremities  of  the  world. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  tilings  in  history  so  instrtictive 
Bfi  the  extent  to  which  France  was  influenced  by  this  new 
pursuit.  Even  those  who  took  part-  in  actually  consum- 
mating the  revolution,  were  moved  by  the  prevailing 
spirit.  The  English  language  was  familiar  to  Carra,^^ 
Dumouriez,^®^  Lafayette,*®^  and  Lanthi^nas.^®^  Camille 
Desmoulins  had  cultivated  his  mind  from  ihe  tome 
source.^^  Marat  travelled  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  our  language,  that 
he  wrote  two  worfas  in  it;  one  of  which,  called  Tke  Gkains 
of  Slavery,  was  afterwards  transl^arted  into  French:**^ 
Mirabeau  is  declared  by  a  high  authority  to  have  -owed 
part  of  his  power  to  a  careftfl  study  of  the  English  cott- 
stitution;^^  he  translated  not  o*ily  Watson's  Hist&ry  •of 


"•  WtUiams's  Letters  from  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  68,  2d  edit.  1796;  Bio^. 
tMv.  vol  vii.  p.  192. 

^  Adolphta*8  Biog,  Mem,  lT9d.  vol.  L  p.  S52. 

•"*  Lodtf  Morga^i  Frtmce,  vol.  ii.  p.  304 ;  Whn,  efe  liajf^yel^y  vel.  i. 
•pp.  41,  49,  70 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  20,  74,  83,  89. 

"•  Qitirard,  France  LUtiraire,  vol.  iv.  p.  640. 

"•  The  last  authors  he  read,  «hortl;^  tJefore  his  execution,  were  f  ouog 
tod  Hervey.  Lamartiwty  Hist,  <fe»  ^irondine,  vol.  Viii.  p.  45.  In  1769 
Madame  Riccoboni  writes  from  P^ri^  ^hat  Young's  Nigki  nmglOs  had 
1>ecome  very  popular  there ;  and  «be  jmftly  adds,  ^^ts^efit  une  pvetfve  sans 
t6plique  du  chuigement  de  I'esprit  mm^ais."  Oarrid:  Oorrtsponience,  inyl. 
ii.  p.  566,  4to,  1832. 

»"  Lamartine,  Hut.  dee  KHrtmAint^  Tol.  iv.  p.  119 ;  M%m.  Se  Brissot, 
vol.  i.  pp.  336,  337,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

>«  «  Une  des  sup^rioritM  secondaires,  une  des  sup4riorit6s  d'6tude  qui 
appartenaient  k  HQrabeau,  c'6tait  la  profonde  connaissance,  la  vive  inteui- 
genoe  de  la  constitution  anglaise,  de  ses  ressorts  pubKes  et  'de  ses  ressoits 
cach^.»  VUlemain^  Lit.  au  XVIIT*  SMe,  vol.  iV.  p.  168. 
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Philip  Il.y  but  also  some  parts  of  Milton  '}^  and  it  is  said 
that  when  he  was  in  the  National  Assembly,  he  delivered, 
as  his  own,  passages  from  the  speeches  of  Burke.^^  Mou- 
nier  was  well  acquainted  with  our  language,  and  with  our 
political  institutions  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  ;^*^ 
and  in  a  work,  which  exercised  considerable  influence^ 
he  proposed  for  his  own  country  the  establishment  of  two 
chambers,  to  form  that  balance  of  power  of  which  England 
supplied  the  example.^^*  The  same  idea,  derived  from 
the  same  source,  was  advocated  by  Le  Brun,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Mounier's,  and  who,  like  him,  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  literature  and  governmeut  of  the  English 
people.^^  Brissot  knew  English ;  he  had  studied  iu  Lon- 
don the  working  of  the  English  institutions,  and  he  him- 
self mentions  that,  in  his  treatise  on  criminal  law,  he  was 
mainly  guided  by  the  course  of  English  l^pislation.^*^ 
Condorcet  also  proposed  as  a  model  our  system  of  cri- 
minal jurisprudence,^®^  which,  bad  as  it  was,  certainly 
surpassed  that  possessed  by  France.  Madame  Roland, 
whose  position,  as  well  as  ability,  made  her  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  was  an  ardent  student  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  English  people.^^  She 
too,  moved  by  the  universal  curiosity,  came  to  our  coun- 
try ;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  pei-sons  of  every  shade  tuid 
of  every  rank  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  likewise  visited  England;  nor  did  his  visit  fail 

^^  Particularly  the  democratic  passages,  "  un  corps  de  doctrine  de  tons 
ses  6crit8  r^publicaius."  Dumont,  Souvenirs  mr  Miraoeau,  p.  119.  As  to  his 
translation  of  Watson,  see  Alison's  Ettrope,  vol.  i.  p.  452.  He  also  intended 
to  translate  Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue.  Correspond,  of  Sir  J,  Sifkdair^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 19. 

»•*  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  546,  3d  edit.  1839. 

iM  (« II  ^tudiait  leur  langue,  la  th^orie  et  plus  encore  la  pratiq^ue  de  leor 
institutions."  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxx.  p.  310. 

1**  Continuation  de  Sismondi,  Bist.  des  Francis,  voL  xxx.  p.  434.  Mont- 
losier  {Monarchie  Fran^aise,  vol.  ii.  p.  340)  says  that  this  idea  was  borrowed 
from  Englaud ;  but  he  does  not  mention  who  suggested  it 

w  Du  Memily  Mhn,  sur  Le  Brun,  pp.  10, 14,  29,  82,  180, 182. 

»••  Mem.  de  Brissot,  vol.  L  pp.  63,  64,  voL  ii.  pp.  25,  40,  188,  206,  260, 
313. 

»■•  Dupont  de  Nemours  {M^m,  sur  Turgot,  p.  117)  says  of  criminal  juris- 


prudeuce,  '*  M.  de  Condorcet  proposait  en  modele  celle  des  Anglais." 
MO  M6m,  de  Roland,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  55^  89,  136,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  135, 
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to  produce  its  natural  results.  "  It  was,"  says  a  celebrated 
writer,  "  in  the  society  of  London  that  he  acquired  a  taste 
for  liberty;  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  there  that  he 
brought  into  France  a  love  of  popular  agitation,  a  con- 
tempt for  his  own  rank,  and  a  famiUarity  with  those  be- 
neath him.'^i 

This  language,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  exagge- 
rated to  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  no  doubt  certain,  that  the 
French  Revolution  was  essentially  a  reaction  against  that 
protective  and  interfering  spirit  which  reached  its  zenith 
under  Louis  XIV.,  but  which,  centuries  before  his  reign, 
had  exercised  a  most  injurious  influence  over  the  national 
prosperity.  While,  however,  this  must  be  folly  conceded, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  impetus  to  which  the  reaction 
owed  its  strength,  proceeded  from  England;  and  that  it 
was  English  literature  which  taught  the  lessons  of  poli- 
tical liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.^^  On  this  account,  and  not  at  all  from 
mere  literary  curiosity,  I  have  traced  with  some  minute- 
ness that  union  between  the  French  and  English  minds, 
which,  though  often  noticed,  has  never  been  examined 
with  the  care  its  importance  deserves.  The  circumstances 
which  reinforced  this  vast  movement  will  be  related  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  volume;  at  present  I  will  confine 
myself  to  its  first  great  consequence,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  schism  between  the  literary  men  of 
France,  and  the  classes  who  exclusively  governed  the 
country. 

Those  eminent  Frenchmen  who  now  turned  their  at- 
tention to  England,  found  in  its  Kterature,  in  the  structure 
of  its  society,  and  in  its  government,  many  peculiarities  of 

Ml  «  Le  duo  d'Orl^ans  puisa  ainsi  le  goiit  de  la  liberty  dans  la  vie  de 
Londres.  H  en  rapporta  en  France  les  habitudes  d'insoleuce  contre  la  oour, 
Tapp^tit  des  agitations  populaires,  Ic  m^pris  pour  son  propre  rang,  la  fami- 
liarity avec  la  foule,*'  &c.  Lamartine^  Hist,  des  OtrondinSy  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

*«  M.  Lermiuier  (Fhiks,  du  Droits  vol.  i.  p.  19)  says  of  England,  "  cette 
tie  c61^bre  donne  k  FEurope  Tenseignement  de  la  liberty  politique ;  elle  en 
fut  r^ole  au  diz-huiti^me  si^le  pour  tout  ce  que  IVEurope  eut  de  penseurs." 
See  also  Saulavie,  R^gne  de  Louis  X  VI,  vol.  iii- p.  161 ;  M6m.  de  Marmontd^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  38, 39 ;  ScUtidlin,  Oesch.  der  theciog.  Wissenschaften,  vol.  iL  p.  291. 
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ivhich  their  own  country  furnished  no  example.  They 
heard  political  and  religioiis  questions  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment debated  with  a  boldness  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  They  heard  dissenters  and  churchmen,  whigs 
and  tories,  handling  the  most  dangerous  topics,  and  treat- 
ing them  with  unlimited  freedom.  They  heard  public  dis^ 
putes  respecting  matters  whidi  no  one  in  France  dared  to 
discuss ;  mysteries  of  state  and  my«teri«s  of  creed  tra- 
folded  and  rudely  exposed  to  the  popular  gaze.  And, 
what  to  Frendimen  of  that  age  must  have  been  equally 
amazing,  they  not  only  found  a  public  press  possessii^ 
some  degree  of  freedom,  but  they  found  that  within  the 
very  walls  of  parliament  the  administration  of  the  crown 
was  assailed  with  complete  impunity,  the  character  of  its 
ehosen  servants  constantly  aspersed,  and,  strange  to  say, 
evefn  the  management  of  its  revenues  effectually  con- 
troUed.208 

The  successors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  seeing  these 
things,  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  the  civilitetion  of  tlie 
country  increased  as  the  authority  of  ti»e  upper  classes 
and  of  the  crown  diminished,  were  unable  to  restrain  their 
wonder  at  so  novel  and  exciting  a  spectacle.  ^  The  Eng- 
lish nation,''  says  Voltaire,  *'  is  the  only  one  on  the  earth, 
which,  by  resisting  its  idngs,  ha»  succeeded  in  less^iing 
their  power.'"®^  ^  How  I  love  the  boldness  of  the  English! 
how  I  love  men  who  say  what  they  think  1'^^    The  fing- 

^  Hum,  -wbo  wte  «oquaiirted  with  sevend  ^mineHt  pKBchmeti  who 
visited  England,  says  (Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iiL  p.  8),  "nothing  is  i 


apt  to  8urpri8e  a  foreigner  than  the  extreme  liberty  which  we  enioy  in  this 
ooantr^,  of  oommunicating  whatever  we  please  to  the  pnbKc,  and  of  openlj 
ottBflunnff  evei^  measure  entered  into  by  the  king  or  Inn  ministeis." 

■^  "  La  nation  anglaise  est  la  seule  de  la  terre  qui  soit  parvenue  k  r^er 
le  pouvoir  des  rois  en  ienr  resistant/'  LeUn  VFIIsurles  Attglais^  in  (Euvrts 
de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  37. 

**  **  Que  j'aime  la  h&rdlesse  snglaise'l  <nie  j'aime  les  cetis  oai  disent  oe 
^'tts  pement  I'^  Letter  from  Vdltaire,  in  Vorrespand.  de  Bude^nd.  vol.  K. 
p.  %63.  For  other  instanoes  of  his  adiniration  of  England,  see  <Etnna  xk 
VoUaire,  vol.  xl.  pp.  106-109 ;  vol.  li.  pp.  137,  390 ;  vol.  Kv.  pp,  298,  8W; 
^1.  Ivi.  pp.  lefi,  163,  196,  V96,  270;  Tol.  Ivii.  p.  600;  vol.  Ivifi.  pp.  128, 
967 ;  vol.  lis.  pp.  265,  361 ;  vol.  Ix.  p.  «0l ;  vol.  Lri.  pp.  43,  Y8,  129,  140, 
474,  476;  vel.  hrii.  .pp.  348,  ^79,  392;  vol.  Ixifi.  pp.  128,  146, 190,  We,  2S6, 
aS7,  416;  vol.  Ixiv.  pp.  36,  96,  269;  voL  hcvi.  pp.  93.  169;  Tol.  Irvii  pp. 
383,484. 
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lisb«  sa^'^s  Le  Blanc^  are  willing  to  have  a  king,  provided 
tbej  are  not  obliged  to  obey  bim.^^  Tbe  immediate 
object  of  tbeir  goyemment,  says  Montesquieu,  is  political 
liberty  -^  they  possess  more  freedom  tban  auy  republic  ;^^ 
and  their  system  is  in  fact  a  republic  disguised  as  a  mon- 
archy.^^  Grosley,  struck  with  amazement,  ezclaims,. 
''  Property  is  in  England  a  thing  sacred,  which  the  laws 
protect  from  all  encroachment,  not  only  from  engineers^^ 
inspectors,  and  other  people  of  that  stamp,  but  eyen  from 
the  king  himself'^^^  Mably,  iu  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
his  works,  says,  "  The  Hanoyerians  are  oiily  able  to  reign 
in  England  because  the  people  are  free,  ai^d  believe  they 
haye  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown.  But  if  the  kings 
were  to  claim  the  same  power  as  the  Stuarts,  if  they  were 
to  believe  that  the  crown  belonged  to  them  by  divine  right, 
they  would  be  condemning  themselves,  and  confessing  that 
they  were  occupying  a  place  which  is  not  their  own.'"^^^ 
In  England,  says  Helyltius,  the  people  are  respected; 
every  citizen  can  take  some  part  in  the  management  of 
affairs ;  and  authors  ai*e  allowed  to  enlighten  the  public 
respecting  its  own  interests,^^^  And  Brissot,  who  had 
made  these  matters  bis  especial  study,  cries  out,  "  Admir- 
able constitution  I  which  can  only  be  disparaged  either  by 
men  who  know  it  not,  or  else,  by  those  whose  tongues  are 
bridled  by  slayery.''^^' 

^  "  lis  veulent  un  roi,  aux  oonditionB,  poor  vooA  dire^  de  ne  loi  poiat 
ob^ir.''  Le  Blanc^  Lettru  d'uu  Frangais^  yol.  L  p.  210. 

*>'  ''II  7  a  aussi  une  nation  dans  le  monde  qui  a  pour  objet  direct  de 
sa  constitution  la  liberty  politique."  Eaprit  ctee  LaiSj  livre  xl  <^p.  v.  in 
CBuvres  de  Mo7Ue9quieu^  p.  264.  Conversely  Be  Stael  {Consid,  twr  la  Eh>, 
YoL  iii.  p.  261),  *'  la  liberty  politique  est  le  moyen  supreme." 

***  '*  L'Angleterre  est  k  present  le  plus  libre  paYS  qui  soit  au  monde,  je 
n'en  exoepte  aucune  r^publique.''  NoUs  9wr  VAngleterre^  in  CEuvrea  de  H<mr 
tesquieuy  p.  632. 

*^  ' '  U  ne  nation  oii  la  r6publique  se  cacbe  sous  la  forme  de  la  monarohie." 
Eeprit  des  Loie^  livre  v.  chap.  xiz.  in  (Euvres  de  MorUeaquieu^  p^  226;  also 
quoted  in  Bancroft*9  American  Revoluiiony  vol.  it  p.  36. 

"•  Grosley e  Tour  to  London,  vol.  i.  pp.  16, 17. 

*"  MaUy,  Observ.  sur  VHiet.  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

*"  ffelvitius  de  VEeprity  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  199  :  "  un  pays  oh,  le  peupla  est 
respects  comme  en  Augleterre ;  .  .  .  un  pays  oil  chaque  citoyen  a  part  au 
maniement  des  affaires  g6n6rale8,  otL  tout  homme  d'esprit  peut  6clairer  le 
public  sur  sea  v6ritables  int^rdts." 

"»  i/fe».  de  BrwoCy  Yol  ii.  p.  26. 
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Such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Frenchmen  of  that  time ;  and  it  wonld  be  easj  to  fiU-a 
Tolume  with  similar  extracts.  But,  what  I  now  rather 
wish  to  do,  is,  to  point  out  the  first  great  consequence  of 
this  new  and  sudden  admiration  for  a  country  which,  in 
the  preceding  age,  had  been  held  in  profound  contempt. 
The  events  which  followed  are,  indeed,  of  an  importance 
impossible  to  exaggerate ;  since  they  brought  about  that 
rupture  between  the  intellectual  and  governing  classes, 
of  which  the  Revolution  itself  was  but  a  temporary  epi- 
sode. 

The  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  being 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  England  into  a  love  of  pro- 
gress, naturally  came  into  collision  with  the  governing 
classes,  among  whom  the  old  stationary  spirit  still  pre- 
vailed. This  opposition  was  a  wholesome  reaction  against 
that  disgraceful  servility  for  which,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  literary  men  had  been  remarkable ;  and  if  the  con- 
test which  ensued  had  been  conducted  with  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  moderation,  the  ultimate  result  would  have 
been  highly  beneficial ;  since  it  would  have  secured  that 
divergence  between  the  speculative  and  practical  classes 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  essential  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  civilization,  and  to  prevent  either  side  from 
acquiring  a  dangerous  predominance.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  nobles  and  clergy  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
power,  that  they  could  not  brook  the  slightest  contradic- 
tion from  those  great  writers,  whom  they  ignorantly  de- 
spised as  their  inferiors.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  the 
most  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  at- 
tempted to  infuse  into  the  literature  of  their  country  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  England, 
the  ruling  classes  became  roused  into  a  hatred  and  jea- 
lousy which  broke  all  bounds,  and  gave  rise  to  that  cru- 
sade against  knowledge  which  forms  the  second  principal 
precursor  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  extent  of  that  cruel  persecution  to  which  litera- 
ture was  now  exposed,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  minutely  studied  the  history  of  France  in 
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the  eighteenth  century.  For  it  was  not  a  stray  case  of 
oppression,  which  occurred  here  and  there ;  but  it  was  a 
prolonged  and  systematic  attempt  to  stifle  all  inquiry,  and 
punish  all  inquirers.  If  a  list  were  drawn  up  of  all  the 
literary  men  who  wrote  during  the  seventy  years  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  would  be  found,  that 
at  least  nine  out  of  every  ten  had  suffered  from  the  go- 
vernment some  grievous  injury;  and  that  a  majority 
of  them  had  been  actually  thrown  into  prison.  Indeed, 
in  saying  thus  much,  I  am  understating  the  real  facts  of 
the  case ;  for  I  question  if  one  literary  man  out  of  fifty 
escaped  with  entire  impunity.  Certainly,  my  own  know- 
ledge of  those  times,  though  carefully  collected,  is  not  so 
complete  as  I  could  have  wished ;  but,  among  those  au- 
thors who  were  punished,  I  find  the  name  of  nearly  every 
Frenchman  whose  writings  have  survived  the  age  in  which 
they  were  produced.  Among  those  who  suffered  either 
confiscation,  or  imprisonment,  or  exile,  or  fines,  or  the  sup- 
pression of  their  works,  or  the  ignominy  of  being  forced 
to  recant  what  they  had  written,  I  find,  besides  a  host  of 
inferior  writers,  the  names  of  Beaumarchais,  Berruyer, 
Bougeaut,  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  Freret, 
Helv^tius,  La  Harpe,  Linguet,  Mably,  Marmontel,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Mercier,  Morellet,  Raynal,  Rousseau,  Suard, 
Thomas,  and  Voltaire. 

The  mere  recital  of  this  list  is  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion. To  suppose  that  all  these  eminent  men  deserved 
the  treatment  they  received,  would,  even  in  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence,  be  a  manifest  absurdity ;  since  it  would 
involve  the  supposition,  that  a  schism  having  taken 
place  between  two  classes,  the  weaker  class  was  altoge- 
ther wrong,  and  the  stronger  altogether  right.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to 
any  merely  speculative  argument  respecting  the  probable 
merits  of  the  two  parties.  The  accusations  brought  against 
these  great  men  are  before  the  world;  the  penalties  in- 
flicted are  equally  well  known;  and,  by  putting  these 
together,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society, 
in  which  such  things  could  be  openly  practised. 
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Voltaire,  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  £Ei1selj  charged  with  having  composed  a  Ubel 
on  that  prince ;  and,  for  this  imaginary  ofi<mce,  he,  with- 
out the  pretence  of  a  trial,  and  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  proof^  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  con- 
fined more  than  twelve  moiiths.^^^  Shortly  after  he  was 
released,  there  was  put  upon  him  a  still  more  grievous 
insult;  the  occurrence,  and,  above  all,  the  impunity  of 
which,  supply  striking  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  society 
in  which  such  things  were  permitted.  Voltaire,  at  the 
table  of  the  Duke  de  Sully,  was  dehberately  insulted  by 
the  Chevaher  de  Rohan  Cbabot,  one  of  those  impudent 
and  dissolute  nobles  who  then  abounded  in  Paris.  The 
duke,  though  the  outrage  was  conunitted  in  his  own  house, 
in  his  own  presence,  and  upon  his  own  guest,  would  not 
interfere;  but  seemed  to  con^der  that  a  poor  poet  was 
honoured  by  being  in  any  way  noticed  by  a  man  of  rank. 
But,  as  Voltaire,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  let  fall  one  of 
those  stinging  retorts  which  were  the  terror  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  chevalier  determined  to  visit  him  with  further 
punishment.  The  course  he  adopted  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  caused 
Voltaire  to  be  seized  in  the  streets  of  Faris^  and  in  his 
presence  ignominiously  beaten,  he  himself  regulating  the 
number  of  blows  of  which  the  chastisement  was  to  consist 
Voltaire,  smarting  under  the  insult,  demanded  that  satis- 
faction which  it  was  customary  to  give.  This,  however, 
did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  noble  assailer,  who  not 
only  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  actually  obtained 
an  order,  by  which  he  was  confined  isx  the  Bastille  for  six 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  wa9  directed  to  quit 
the  country.^^^ 

«H  Condorcetj  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  118,  119;  Buvemet,  Vie  de  Vdknre, 
pp,  30,  32  5  Longckamp  et  Wa^ijtre,  M^.  mr  VoUqire,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

«w  Buvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  46-48  j  Condorcetj  Vie  de  Volt€nref  pp. 
125,  126.  Compare  vol.  Ivi.  p.  162;  Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  1837,  pp.  70, 
7X ;  and  Bioo,  Univ,  voL  xlix.  p.  468w  Duveniet,  who,  writing  from  imte- 
riaia  supplied  by  Voltaire,  had  the  best  means  of  information,  gives  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  fine  feeling  of  a  French  duke  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
says,  that,  directly  after  Rohan  had  inflicted  this  pubuc  chastisement,  "  Vol- 
taire rentre  dans  Thdtel,  demande  au  duo  de  Sully  de  r^arder  cet  ontiage 
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Thus  it  was  that  Voltaire,  ha;^ng  first  been  imprisoned 
for  a  libel  which  he  never  wrote,  and  having  then  been 
publicly  beaten  because  he  retorted  an  insult  wantonly 
put  upon  him,  was  now  sentenced  to  another  imprison- 
ment, through  the  influence  of  the  rery  man  by  whom  he 
had  been  attacked.  The  exile  which  followed  the  impri- 
sonment seems  to  have  been  soon  remitted ;  a;s,  shortly 
after  these  events,  we  find  Voltaire  again  in  France,  pre- 
paring foi*  publication  his  first  historical  work,  a  life  of 
Charles  XII.  In  this,  there  are  none  of  those  attacks  on 
Christianity  which  gave  ofienoe  in  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings ;  nor  does  it  contain  the  least  reflection  upon  the 
arbitrary  government  under  which  he  had  suffered.  The 
French  authorities  at  first  granted  that  permission,  without 
which  no  book  could  then  be  published ;  but,  as  soon  as 
it  was  actually  printed,  the  license  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  hkitory  forbidden  to  be  circulated.^^®  The  next  at- 
tempt of  Voltaire  was  one  of  much  greater  value  ;  it  was 
therefore  repulsed  still  more  sharply.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  his  inquisitive  mind  had  been  deeply 
interested  by  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  any  he 
bad  hitherto  seen ;  and  he  now  published  an  account  of 
that  remarkable  people,  from  whose  literature  he  had 
learned  many  important  truths.  His  work,  which  he 
called  Philosophic  Letters,  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause ;  but,  unfortunately,  for  himself,  he  adopted  in  it 
the  arguments  of  Locke  against  innate  ideas.  The  rulers 
of  France,  though  not  likely  to  know  much  about  in- 
nate ideas,  had  a  suspicion  that  the  doctrine  of  Locke 
was  in  some  way  dangerous ;  and,  as  they  were  told 
that  it  was  a  novelty,  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  pre- 
vent its  promulgation.  Their  remedy  was  very  simple. 
They  ordered  that  Voltaire   should  be   again   arrested, 


&it  k  I'un  de  ses  convives,  comme  fait  k  lui-mdme :  il  le  sollicite  de  se  joindre 
k  lui  pour  en  poursaivi-e  la  vengeance,  et  de  venir  chez  un  oommissaire  en. 
certifier  la  deposition.     Le  due  de  Stdl^  se  refuse  d  tot^.*' 

21'  <<  L'Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  dont  on  avait  arrdtS  une  premiere  Edi- 
tion apr^  Tavoir  autoris^e."  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xlix.  p.  470.  Oomp.  IHchole's 
LU.  Anec.  vol.  i.  p.  388. 

VOL.  I.  XX 
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and  that  his  work   should  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.^^^ 

These  repeated  injuries  might  well  have  moved  a  more 
patient  spirit  than  that  of  Voltaire.^^®  CertaiDly,  those 
who  reproach  this  illustrious  man,  as  if  he  were  the  in- 
stigator of  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  existing  state  of 
things,  must  know  very  little  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  live.  Even  on  what  has  been  always 
considered  the  neutral  ground  of  physical  science,  there 
was  displayed  the  same  despotic  and  persecuting  spirit. 
Voltaire,  among  other  schemes  for  benefiting  Prance, 
wished  to  make  known  to  his  eountr3rmen  the  wonderfiil 
discoveries  of  Newton,  of  which  they  were  completely 
ignorant.  With  this  view,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  that  extraordinary  thinker ;  but  here  again  the 
authorities  interposed,  and  forbade  the  work  to  be  printed.-^^® 
Indeed,  the  rulers  of  France,  as  if  sensible  that  their  only 
security  was  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  obstinately  set 
their  face  against  every  description  of  knowledge.  Several 
eminent  authors  had  undertaken  to  execute,  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  an  Encyclopaedia,  which  should  contain  a 
summary  of  all  the  branches  of  science  and  of  art.  This, 
undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  enterprise  ever  started  by 
a  body  of  literary  men,  was  at  first  discouraged  by  the 
government,  and  afterwards  entirely  prohibited.^^  On 
other  occasions,  the  same  tendency  was  shown  in  matters 
so  trifling  that  nothing  but  the  gravity  of  their  ultimate 
results  prevents  them  from  being  ridiculous.  In  1770, 
Imbert  translated  Clarke's  Letters  on  Spain ;  one  of  the 

»"  Duvemeif  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  63-65 ;  Condorcetf  Vie  de  VclUiire^  pp. 
138-140 ;  Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  93,  381. 

""  The  indignation  of  Voltaire  i^pears  in  man^  of  his  letters ;  and  he 
often  announc^  to  his  friends  his  intention  ofquitting  for  ever  a  country 
where  he  was  liable  to  such  treatment.  See  (Euvres  de  VoUairey  vol.  liv. 
pp.  68,  335,  336,  vol.  Iv.  p.  229,  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  162,  163,  358,  447,  464,  465, 
vol.  Ivii.  pp.  144,  145,  155,  156,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  36,  222,  223,  616,  617,  519, 
520,  525,  626,  663,  vol.  lix.  pp.  107, 116, 188,  208. 

"»  Cthivres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  pp.  147,  316,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  211,  216,  219, 
247, 295 ;  ViUemain,  Lit,  au  X  Vllr  SiHe,  vol.  i.  p.  14 ;  Brougham's  Men  of 
LeUera,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  60. 

^  Orimm,  Correepond,  vol.  i.  pp.  90  96,  voLii^.p.  399;  Biog.  Univ.  vol 
XI.  p.  316 ;  Brougham' 9  Men  of  Letters^  vol.  ii.  p.  439, 
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best  works  then  existing  on  that  country.  This  book, 
howeyer,  was  suppressed  as  soon  as  it  appeared ;  and  the 
only  reason  assigned  for  such  a  stretch  of  power  is,  that  it 
contained  some  remarks  respecting  the  passion  of  Charles 
III.  for  hunting,  which  were  considered  disrespectful  to 
the  French  crown,  because  Louis  XV.  was  himself  a  great 
hunter.^^  Several  years  before  this,  La  Bletterie,  who 
was  favourably  known  in  Fi-ance  by  his  works,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  But  he,  it  seems,  was 
a  Jansenist,  and  had,  moreover,  ventured  to  assert  that 
th^  Emperor  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  was 
not  entirely  devoid  of  good  qualities.  Such  oflTences  could 
not  be  overlooked  in  so  pure  an  age ;  and  the  king  obliged 
the  academy  to  exclude  La  Bletterie  from  their  society .^^ 
That  the  punishment  extended  no  further,  was  an  instance 
of  remarkable  leniency ;  for  Fr^ret,  an  eminent  critic  and 
scholar,^^  was  confined  in  the  Bastille,  because  he  stated, 
in  one  of  his  memoirs,  that  the  earliest  Frankish  chiefs 
had  received  their  titles  from  the  Romans.^^  The  same 
penalty  was  inflicted  four  different  times  upon  Lenglet  du 
Fresnoy.^^    In  the  case  of  this  amiable  and  accomplished 

•*>  Boucher  de  la  Eieharderie,  BiilxGthique  dei  Voyctges,  vol.  iii.  pp.  390-393, 
Paris,  1808 :  ''  La  distribution  en  France  de  la  trstduction  de  ce  voyage  fat 
arrdt^e  pendant  quelque  temps  par  des  ordres  8up6rieur8  du  gouvernement. 
.  .  •  n  7  a  tout  lieu  de  croire  que  les  ministres  de  France  crurent,  ou 
feignirent  de  croire,  que  le  passage  en  question  pouvoit  donner  lieu  ^  des 
applications  sur  le  goiit  effrend  de  Louis  XV  pour  la  chasse,  et  inspir^rent 
ais^ment  cette  prevention  ^  un  prince  tr^-sensible,  comme  on  salt,  aux  cen- 
sures les  plus  indirectes  de  sa  passion  pour  ce  genre  d'amusement."  See 
also  the  account  of  Imbert,  the  translator,  in  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xzi.  p.  200. 

***  Chtmm,  Correspond,  vol.  vi.  pp.  161,  162;  the  crime  being,  "qu'un 
jans^niste  avait  086  imprimer  que  Julien,  apostat  ex^rable  aux  yeux  d'un 
Don  Chretien,  n'^tait  pourtant  pas  un  homme  sans  quelques  bonnes  quality 
a  en  juger  mondainement." 

*"  M.  Bunsen  {Egypt^  vol.  i.  p.  14)  refers  to  Fr6ret's  "  acute  treatise  on 
the  Babylonian  year ;''  and  Turgot,  in  his  Etymoiogiey  says  {(Euvres  de  Tur- 
goty  vol.  iii.  p.  83),  ''  I'illustre  Fr^ret,  un  des  savans  qui  ont  su  le  mieux 
appliquer  la  philosophie  k  I'^rudition." 

"*  This  was  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career :  "En  1715,  Thomme  qui 
devait  illustrer  r^rudition  fran^aise  au  xviii"  sidcle,  Fr6ret,  dtait  mis  k  la 
Bastille  pour  avoir  avanc^,  dans  un  m6moire  sur  Torigine  des  Fran9ai8,  que 
les  Francs  ne  formaient  pas  une  nation  k  part,  et  que  leurs  premiers  chefs 
avaient  re9U  de  I'empire  remain  le  titre  de  patrices."  ViUemain,  Lit.  au 
XVIIP  SUde,  voL  ii.  p.  30 :  see  also  Nicholses  Lit.  Atiec,  vol.  ii.  p.  510, 

^  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  for  the  first  time,  in  1725 }  then 
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Qian»  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  the  sliadow  of  a 
pretext  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated ;  though, 
on  one  occasion,  the  alleged  offence  was,  that  he  had  pub- 
lished a  supplement  to  the  History  of  De  Thou.^ 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  open  the  biographies  and  cor- 
respondence of  that  time,  to  find  instances  crowding  upon 
us  from  all  quarters.  Rousseau  was  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment, was  driven  from  France,  and  his  works  were 
publicly  burned.^  The  celebrated  treatise  of  Helv^tius 
on  the  Mind  was  suppressed  by  an  order  from  the  royal 
council;  it  was  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  the 
author  waa  compelled  to  write  two  letters,  retracting  his 
opinions.^  Some  of  the  geological  views  of  Buffon  having 
offended  the  clergy,  that  illustrious  naturalist  was  obliged 
to  publish  a  formal  recantation  of  doctrines  which  are  now 
known  to  be  perfectly  accurate.^  The  learned  Observa- 
tions on  the  History  of  France,  by  Mably,  were  suppressed 
as  soon  as  they  appeared  f^  for  what  reason,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say,  since  M.  Guizot,  certainly  no  ftiend  either  to 
anarchy  or  to  irreligion,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  re- 
publish them,  and  thus  stamp  them  with  the  authority  of 
his  own  great  name.  The  History  of  the  Indies,  by  Kay- 
nal,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author  ordered 
to  be  arrested.^^     Lanjuinais,  in  his  well-known  work  on 

in  1743,  in  1750,  and  finally  in  1751.  Biographie  UnivtradUy  voLzziy. 
p.  85. 

«•  In  1743,  Voltaire  writes:  "On  yient  de  mettre  k  la  BastiUe  Tabb^ 
Lenglet,  pour  avoir  publi6  des  m^moires  d6jk  trds  oonnus,  qui  senrent  de 
Buppl^ment  k  rhistoire  de  notre  c^l^bre  De  Thou.  L'in&tigable  et  malheu- 
reuz  Lenglet  rendait  un  signal^  service  aux  bons  citoyens,  et  aux  amateurs 
des  reeherches  historiques.  II  m^ritait  des  recompenses ;  on  I'emprisonne 
cruellement  k  T^e  de  soixante-huit  ans."  (Euvres  de  VcUairey  voL  i.  pp.  4AK), 
401,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  207, 208. 

»  Muuet  Pathay,  Vie  de  BouseeaUy  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  99,  296,  377,  vol  ii. 
pp.  Ill,  385,  390;  Merciereur  Roueeeau^  vol.  i.  p.  14,  voL  ii.  pp.  179, 314. 

•»  Orimm,  Corresp.  vol.  ii.  p.  349 ;  Walpde^s  LeUere^  1840,  vol.  iii.  p. 
418. 

»  Lydl's  Principles  of  Oeobgyy  pp.  39,  40 ;  Mem.  of  MaUet  du  Ptm^ 
vol.  i.  p.  125. 

"»  Soulaviey  R^ne  de  Louin  XVI,  vol.  ii.  p.  214 ;  WiUiafMU  LeUersfrwa 
France,  voL  ii.  p.  86,  3d  edit.  1796. 

»»  M^,  de  SSgur^  voL  i.  p.  263 ;  Mim,  de  LafayOUy  vol.  ii.  p.  34  note ; 
Le^ree  de  JhnAeffcmd  d  WalpoU,  vol.  ii.  p.  365«    On  Baynal's  flight,  oompare 
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Joseph  II.,  advocated  not  only  religious  toleration,  but 
even  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  his  book,  therefore,  was  de- 
clared to  be  "  seditious  ;"  it  was  pronounced  "  destructive 
of  all  subordination,"  and  was  sentenced  to  be  burned.^^ 
The  Analysis  of  Bayle,  by  Marsy,  was  suppressed,  and 
the  author  was  imprisoned,^  The  History  of  the  Jesuits, 
by  Linguet,  was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  eight  years  later, 
his  Journal  was  suppressed ;  and,  three  years  after  that, 
as  he  still  persisted  in  writing,  his  Political  Annals  were 
suppressed,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.^** 
DeUsle  de  Sales  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  and 
confiscation  of  all  his  property,  on  account  of  his  work 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Nature.^^  The  treatise  by  Mey,  on 
French  law,  was  suppressed  ;^  that  by  Boncerf,  on  feudal 
law,  was  burned.^^  The  Memoirs  of  Beaumarchais  were 
likewise  burned  f^  the  Eloge  on  F^n^lon  by  La  Harpe  was 
merely  suppressed.^®  Duvemet  having  written  a  History 
of  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  still  unpublished,  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  while  the  manuscript  was 
yet  in  his  own  possession.^^  The  celebrated  work  of  De 
Lolme  on  the  English  constitution  was  suppressed  by  edict 
directly  it  appeared.^^     The  fate  of  being  suppressed, 

a  letter  from  Marseilles,  written  in  1786,  and  printed  in  Mem,  and  Corre- 
spond.  of  Sir  J,  JE.  JSnUtk,  vol.  L  p.  194. 

■"  See  the  proceedings  of  the  aTocat-g6n6ral,  in  Peiffnot,  Livrea  eon" 
damniSy  vol.  i.  pp.  230,  231 ;  and  in  Sotdavie,  Rdffne  de  Lomt  XVI,  vol.  liL 
pp.  93-97. 

*"  QitSrard,  France  Lit,  vol.  v.  p.  566. 

^  Peignoty  Livres  condamnSs^  vol.  i.  pp.  241,  242. 

*"  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  561 ;  (Euvres  de  VoUaire,  voL  1m.  pp.  374, 
375 ;  Lettre$  incites  de  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  528 ;  Duvernet,  Vie  de  Voltaire, 
pp.  202,  203.  According  to  some  of  these  authorities,  parliament  after- 
wards revoked  this  sentence  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  was 
passed,  and  De  Sales  imprisoned,  if  not  banished. 

"•  Peignot,  Livres  condamnSe,  vol.  i.  pp.  314,  316. 

^  (Euvres  de  VoUaire,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  204 ;  Lettres  de  Jhtdefand  d  Wdpole, 
vol.  iii.  p.  260. 

^  ''Quatre  m^moires  .  .  .  condamn^  It  dtre  Iac6r6s  et  br&l^  par  la 
main  du  bourreau."  Peignot,  vol.  L  p.  24. 

*"  Bioff.  Univ  vol.  xxiii.  p.  187. 

«*•  Duvemet,  Hist,  de  la  iSorhonne,  vol.  i  p.  vi, 

^  *^  Supprim^  par  arr^t  da  eonseil*'  in  1771,  which  was  the  year  of  its 
publication.  Compare  Cassagnac's  R^voltOion,  vol.  i.  p.  33 ;  Biog,  Univ.  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  634. 
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or  prohibited,  also  awaited  the  Letters  of  Gervaise,  in 
1724;^  the  Dissertations  of  Courayer,  in  \721  f^  the 
Letters  of  Montgon,  in  1732;^  the  History  of  Tamerlane, 
by  Margat,  also  in  1 732  f^  the  Essay  on  Taste,  by  Car- 
taud,  in  1736  '^  the  Life  of  Domat,  by  Provost  de  la 
Jann^,  in  1742;**^  the  History  of  Louis  XL,  by  Duclos, 
in  1745;^  the  Letters  of  Bargeton,  in  1750;**®  the  Me- 
moirs on  Troyes,  by  Grosley,  in  the  same  year;**  the 
History  of  Clement  XL,  by  Reboulet,  in  1752  ;^^  the 
School  of  Man,  by  G^nard,  also  in  1752  f^^  the  Thera- 
peutics of  Garlon,  in  1 756  ;^  the  celebrated  thesis  of 
Louis,  on  Generation,  in  1754  '^  the  Treatise  on  Presidial 
Jurisdiction,  by  Jousse,  in  1755;^^^  the  Ericie  of  Fon- 
tanels, in  1768  ;^  the  Thoughts  of  Jamin,  in  1769,^^ 
the  History  of  Siam,  by  Turpin,  and  the  Eloge  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  by  Thomas,  both  in  1770;^  the  works  on  fin- 
ance, by  Darigrand  in  1 764,  and  by  Le  Trosne  in  1 779  '^ 
the  Essay  on  Military  Tactics,  by  Guibert,  in  1 772 ;  the 
Letters  of  Boucquet,  in  the  same  year;^®^  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Terrai,  by  Coquereau,  in  1 776.^^  Such  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property  was,  however,  mercy  itself,  compared  to 
the  treatment  experienced  by  other  literary  men  in  France. 
Desforges,  for  example,  having  written  against  the  arrest 
of  the  Pretender  to  the  English  throne,  was,  solely  on  that 
account,  buried  in  a  dungeon  eight  feet  square,  and  con- 
fined there  for  three  years.^^  This  happened  in  1 749 ; 
and  in  1770,  Audra,  professor  at  the  college  of  Toulouse, 

'"  Querard,  France  Lit,  vol.  iii.  p.  337.  "*»  Btog,  Univ,  voL  x.  p.  97. 

"*  Peignot,  vol.  i.  p.  328.  ***  Ihid,  vol.  L  p.  289. 

"•  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  vii.  p.  227. 

•*'  ZeUreg  d^Aguesseau,  vol.  ii.  pp.  320, 321. 

**«  CassagTiaCy  Causes  de  la  BJhj.  vol.  i.  p.  32.     **•  Biog,  ITniv,  vol.  iii.  p.  375. 

«•  Quirard,  vol.  iii.  p.  489.  »»  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  pp.  483, 484. 

««  Ibid.  vol.  iu.  p.  302.  «»  Jbid,  vol.  in  p.  261. 

*^  On  the  importance  of  this  remarkable  thesis,  and  on  its  prohibition, 
see  Saint  Hilaire^  Anomalies  de  V Organisation^  vol.  i.  p.  365. 

«"  QuSrard,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.  «*•  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xv.  p.  203. 

»'  Jbid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  391.  »•  Jbid.  vol.  xlv.  p.  462,  vol.  xlvli.  p.  98. 

»•  Peignot,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  170,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.*  «»  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

^  "  II  resta  trois  ans  dans  la  ca^e ;  c'est  un  caveau  creus^  dans  le  roc, 
de  huit  pieds  en  carr6,  oii  le  pnsonmer  ne  revolt  le  jour  que  par  les  crevasses 
des  marches  de  T^glise."  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  171. 
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and  a  man  of  some  reputation,  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Abridgment  of  General  History.  Beyond  this,  the 
work  never  proceeded  ;  it  was  at  once  condemned  by  the 
archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  author  was  deprived  of 
his  office.  Audra,  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  the  whole 
of  his  labours  rendered  useless,  and  the  prospects  of  his 
life  suddenly  blighted,  was  unable  to  survive  the  shock. 
He  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  was  lying  a  corpse  in  his  own  house.^^ 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  that  I  have  collected  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  substantiate  my  assertion  respecting 
the  persecutions  directed  against  every  description  of  lite- 
rature ;  but  the  carelessness  with  which  the  antecedents 
of  the  French  Revolution  have  been  studied,  has  given 
rise  to  such  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  add  a  few  more  instances,  so  as  to  put  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  the  nature  of  the  provocations  ha- 
bitually received  by  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  authors  who,  though  in- 
ferior to  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  and  Rousseau, 
were  second  only  to  them,  three  of  the  most  remarkable 
were  Diderot,  Marmontel,  and  Morellet.  The  first  two 
are  known  to  every  reader  ;  while  Morellet,  though  com- 
paratively forgotten,  had  in  his  own  time  considerable 
influence,  and  had,  moreover,  the  distinguished  merit  of 
being  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  those  great 
truths  which  had  been  recently  discovered,  in  political 
economy  by  Adam  Smith,  and  in  jurisprudence  by  Bec- 
caria. 

A  certain  M.  Cury  wrote  a  satire  upon  the  Duke 
d'Aumont,  which  he  showed  to  his  friend  Marmontel,  who, 
struck  by  its  power,  repeated  it  to  a  small  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  The  duke,  hearing  of  this,  was  full  of  indig- 
nation, and  insisted  upon  the  name  of  the  author  being 
given  up.  This,  of  course,  was  impossible  without  a  gross 
breach  of  confidence ;  but  Marmontel,  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power,  wrote  to  the  duke,  stating,  what  was  really 

2"  Peignoti  Livres  condamrUs,  vol.  i.  pp.  14, 16. 
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the  £act,  tlmt  the  lineB  m  question  hud  not  faees  prwted^ 
that  there  was  no  mteotion  of  making  th^m  {nilAic^  und 
that  they  had  only  been  communicated  to  a  few  of  his 
own  particular  frieadjs.  It  might  ha^^e  been  supposed 
that  tijiis  wojuld  have  8«itisfied  e^eu  a  Wnbnch  nobie  ;  bat 
Marmontel,  still  <iouhting  the  result,  sought  an  audience 
of  the  minister,  in  the  hope  of  {procuring  the  protection  of 
the  crown.  All,  however,  was  in  yain.  It  wijl  hardly  be 
believed,  that  Ma^montel,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation,  w^ws  seized  in  the  middle  of  Paris»  and  be- 
cause he  refused  to  betray  his  friend,  was  thrown  into  the 
Bastille,  Nay,  so  implacable  were  hi3  persecutorB,  that 
after  his  Ub^aition  from  prison,  jUiey,  in  the  hope  of  re* 
ducing  him  to  beggary,  deprived  him  of  the  ri^t  of  pub- 
lishing the  Mercure,  npon  which  neariy  the  whole  of  his 
income  depended.^^ 

To  the  Abb^  Kc^ellet  a  somewhat  similar  cireum- 
stance  occurred.  A  miserable  scribbler,  named  Palissot,.had 
written  a  comedy  ridiculing  some  of  the  ablest  FreD<^ffien 
then  living.  To  this,  Morellet  replied  by  a  pleasant  little 
satire,  in  which  he  made  a  very  harmless  allusioa  to  rtie 
Princess  de  Robeck,  one  of  Palissot's  patrons.  She,  amajied 
at  such  presumption,  complained  to  the  minister,  who  im- 
mediately ordered  the  abbiS  to  be  confined  in  tha  Bastille, 
where  he  remained  for  some  months,  although  he  had  not 
only  been  guilty  of  no  scandal,  but  bad  not  even  men- 
tioned the  pame  of  the  princess.^^ 

The  treatment  of  Diderot  was  still  more  severe.  This 
remarkable  man  owed  his  influence  chiefly  to  bis  immense 
correspondence,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  conversation 
for  which,  even  in  Paris,  he  was  unrivalled,  and  which  he 
used  to  display  with  considerable  effect  at  those  celebrated 
dinners  where,  during  a  quarter  of  a  centwy,  Holbach 

^  Minrnres  de  MarmovUdy  vqL  ii.  pp.  143-176;  luxd  see  toL  iii.  pp. 
30-46,  95,  for  the  treatment  he  afterwards  received  from  the  Sorboime, 
beoause  he  advocated  religious  toleration.  See  also  (Euvrea  de  VoUaire, 
Tol.  liv.  p.  25S ;  and  Jj^tter^  o/^mnent  Peno^u  uddnmd  to  S^tme^  pp^  207, 
21%  213. 

"»  MSm,  de  Mordlet,  vol.  i.  pp.  86-89 ;  MSlan^es  par  Martlet,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  3-12;  CEhivresde  VoUairt^  vol  liv.  pp.  106,  111,  114,  1S2, 183. 
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assembled  the  most  iUustri(Mjis  thinkers  in  France.^®®  Be- 
sides this,  he  is  the  author  of  several  works  of  interest, 
most  of  which  are  well  known  to  students  of  French  lite- 
rature.^^ His  independent  spirit,  and  the  reputation  he 
obtained,  earned  for  him  a  share  in  the  general  persecu- 
tion. The  first  work  he  wrote,  was  ordered  to  be  publidj 
burned  by  the  common  hangraan.^^  This,  indeed,  was 
the  fate  of  nearly  all  the  best  literary  productions  of  that 
time  ;  and  Diderot  might  esteem  himself  fortunate  in 
merely  losing  his  property,  provided  he  saved  himself  from 
imprisonment.  But,  a  few  years  later,  he  wrote  ^aother 
work,  in  which  he  said  that  people  who  are  born  Mind 
have  some  ideas  different  from  those  who  are  possessed 
of  their  eyesight.  This  assertion  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable,^^ and  it  contains  nothing  by  which  any  one  need 
be  startled.      The  men,   however,   who  then   governed 

*•  Marmontel  {Minu  voL  ii.  p.  313)  saya,  "  qui  n'a  oonna  Diderot  que 
dans  ses  Merits  ne  Ta  point  connu  :*'  meaning  that  his  works  were  inferior  to 
his  talk.  His  conversational  powers  axe  noticed  l^  S6gur,  who  didiked  hinL 
and  by  Georgel,  who  hated  him.  S^ffur,  JSouvenirsy  vol.  iii.  p.  34 ;  Oeorgd, 
Mhn,,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  Compare  FoT9Uf%  Lift  of  Ouldtmithy  vol.  L  p.  69; 
Mtuiet  Pathavy  Vie  de  RatuseaUy  vol.  L  p.  95,  vol.  ii.  p.  227;  MHnoiru 
d'Epinay^  voL  ii.  pp.  73,  74,  88;  Orimm^  Corre^.  vol.  xv.  pp.  79-90; 
liarelUt,  MSm.  vol.  i.  p.  28  ;  Villemain,  Lit.  au  XVIir  SiieU,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

As  to  Holbach^s  dinners,  on  which  Madame  de  Qenlis  wrote  a  well- 
kiM>wn  libel,' see  SchloHser't  EighteerUh  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  166  ;  Biog,  Univ. 
vol-  zx.  p.  462;  Jenea  Sdwyn^  vol  ii.  p.  9;  WalpoU*»  Letter »  to  Manny 
vol.  iv.  p.  283 ;  Oihbon's  MiscdLanems  Works,  p.  73. 

^  It  is  also  stated  by  the  editor  of  his  correspondence,  that  he  wrote  a 
great  deal  for  authors,  whioh  they  published  under  their  name.  i^lm.  et  Cor- 
resp,  de  Dideroty  vol.  iii.  p.  102. 

^  This  was  the  Pensiea  Fhilosophiqtie$y  in  1746,  his  ftrst  original  work ; 
the  previous  ones  being  translations  from  Engiisfa.  Bioff.  Univ.  zi  314. 
Buvemet (Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  240)  says,  that  he  was  imprisoned  lor  writing 
it,  but  this  I  believe  is  a  mistake  ;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  the  statement  elsewhere,  and  Duvemet  is  frequently  careless. 

***  Bugald  Stewart,  who  has  collected  some  important  evidence  on  this 
eubject,  has  confirmed  several  g(  the  views  put  forward  by  Diderot.  PkUoe, 
of  the  Mindy  vol.  iii.  pp.  401  seq. ;  comp.  pp.  67,  407, 435.  Since  then  still 
ffreater  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education  cKf  the  Uind,  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  ''  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  teach  them  to 
think  accurately."  Ji^Alister*a  Euay  on  the  Blindy  in  Jomr.  of  Stat.  Soe.  vol.  L 
p.  378 :  see  also  Dr.  Fowler,  in  Report  of  Brit.  Auoc.  for  1847,  Transao.  of 
Sec.  pp.  92. 93,  and  for  1848,  p.  88.  These  passages  unconsciously  testify  to 
the  sagacity  of  Diderot ;  and  they  also  testify  to  the  stupid  ignorance  of  a 
government,  which  sought  to  put  an  end  to  such  inquiries  by  punishing  their 
author. 
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France,  discovered  in  it  some  hidden  danger.  Whether 
they  suspected  that  the  mention  of  blindness  was  an 
allusion  to  themselves,  or  whether  they  were  merely  in- 
stigated by  the  perversity  of  their  temper,  is  uncertain ; 
at  all  events,  the  unfortunate  Diderot,  for  having  hazarded 
this  opinion,  was  arrested,  and  without  even  the  form  of  a 
trial,  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.^^^  The 
natural  results  followed.  The  works  of  Diderot  rose  in 
popularity  f^^  and  he,  burning  with  hatred  against  his  per- 
secutors, redoubled  his  eflForts  to  overthrow  those  insti- 
tutions, under  shelter  of  which  such  monstrous  tyranny 
could  be  safely  practised. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  respecting  the 
incredible  folly  with  which  the  rulers  of  France,  by  turn- 
ing every  able  man  into  a  personal  enemy ,^^  at  length 
arrayed  against  the  government  all  the  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  Revolution  a  matter,  not  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity.  I  will,  however,  as  a  fitting  sequel  to  the 
preceding  facts,  give  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which,  to 
gratify  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes,  even  the  most 
private  affections  of  domestic  life  could  be  publicly  out- 
raged. In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
was  an  actress  on  the  French  stage  of  the  name  of  Chan- 
tilly.     She,  though  beloved  by  Maurice  de  Saxe,  preferred 

^^  MSm.  et  Carrup.  de  Diderot^  voL  i.  pp.  26-29 ;  Muuet  PaUuw,  Vie  de 
Eoitsseau,  vol.  L  p.  47,  vol.  ii.  p.  276 ;  Ikler  to  d'Argenialy  in  CBuvm  de 
Voltaire,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  454 ;  Laci^etdle^  Dix-huUUme  Si^y  vol.  iL  p.  54. 

^^  A  happy  arrangement,  by  which  curiosity  baffles  despotism.  In  1767, 
an  acute  observer  wrote,  "  U  n'y  a  plus  de  livres  qu*on  imprime  plusiemrs 
fois,  que  les  livres  condamn^s.  II  liaut  aujourd'hui  qu'un  Ubraire  prie  les 
magistrats  de  brikler  son  livre  pour  le  feire  vendre."  Chrimm^  Cotrttp,  vol.  ▼. 
p.  498.  To  the  same  effect,  J/^.  de  SSffur,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16 ;  MSm.  de 
Qeorgely  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

^  '^  Quel  est  aujourd'hui  parmi  nous  Thomme  des  lettres  de  quelque 
m6rite  qui  n'ait  6prouv6  plus  ou  moins  les  fureurs  de  la  oalomnie  et  de  la 
persecution  ?"  etc.  Orimm^  Corresp.  vol.  v.  p.  451.  This  vras  written  in  1767, 
and  during  more  than  forty  vears  previously  we  find  similar  expressions ; 
the  earliest  I  have  met  with  being  in  a  letter  to  Thiriot,  in  1723,  in  which 
Voltaire  says  {CEuvres^  vol.  Ivi.  p.  94),  '^  la  86v6rit6  devient  plus  grande  de 
jour  en  jour  dans  Tinquisition  de  la  librairie."  For  other  instances,  see  his 
letter  to  De  Formont,  pp.  423-425,  also  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  144,  351,  vol.  Iviii. 
p.  222 ;  his  Lettres  inSdttee,  vol.  i.  p.  547  ;  Jf^m,  de  iHderot,  voL  ii.  p.  215 ; 
LeUers  of  Eminent  Peraone  to  Hwnu,  pp.  14,  15. 
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a  more  honourable  attachment,  and  married  Favart,  the 
well-known  writer  of  songs  and  of  comic  operas.  Maurice, 
amazed  at  her  boldness,  applied  for  aid  to  the  French 
crown.  That  he  should  have  made  such  an  application 
is  suflSciently  strange  ;  but  the  result  of  it  is  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  except  in  some  eastern  despotism.  The  govern- 
ment of  France,  on  hearing  the  circumstance,  had  the  in- 
conceivable baseness  to  issue  an  order  directing  Favart  to 
abandon  his  wife,  and  intrust  her  to  the  charge  of  Maurice, 
to  whose  embraces  she  was  compelled  to  submit.^"^^ 

These  are  among  the  insufferable  provocations,  by 
which  the  blood  of  men  is  made  to  boil  in  their  veins. 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  greatest  and  noblest  minds  in 
France  were  filled  with  loathing  at  the  government  by 
whom  such  things  were  done?  If  we,  notwithstanding 
the  distance  of  time  and  country,  are  moved  to  indigna- 
tion by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  what  must  have  been 
felt  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  actually  occurred? 
And  when,  to  the  horror  they  naturally  inspired,  there 
was  added  that  apprehension  of  being  the  next  victim 
which  every  one  might  personally  feel;  when,  moreover, 
we  remember  that  the  authors  of  these  persecutions  had 
none  of  the  abilities  by  which  even  vice  itself  is  sometimes 
ennobled ; — ^when  we  thus  contrast  the  poverty  of  their 
understandings  with  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  we, 
instead  of  being  astonished  that  there  was  a  revolution, 
by  which  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  was  swept  away, 
should  rather  be  amazed  at  that  unexampled  patience  by 
which  alone  the  Revolution  was  so  long  deferred. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  delay 
of  the  Revolution  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  his- 
tory affords  of  the  force  of  established  habits,  and  of  the 

37B  pm^  q{  ^i^  |g  related,  rather  inaccuratelj,  in  SchloMer^s  Eighieenth 
Ceniuiy,  vol.  iii.  p.  483.  The  fullest  account  is  in  Grimniy  Corrtgp.  Lit. 
vol.  viii.  pp.  231-233 :  "  Le  grand  Maurice,  irrit6  d'une  resistance  qu*il 
n'avait  jamais  6prouv6e  nulle  part,  eut  la  faiblease  de  demander  uue  lettre 
de  cachet  pour  enlever  k  un  man  sa  femme,  et  pour  la  contniindre  d'etre  sa 
concubine ;  et,  chose  remarquable,  cette  lettre  de  cachet  fut  accord^e  et 
ex6cut^,  Les  deux  6poux  pli^rent  sous  le  joug  de  la  n^cessit^,  et  la  petite 
Ohantilly  fut  k  la  fois  femme  de  Favart  et  maitresse  de  Maurice  de  Saxe." 
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tenacity  with  which  the  human  mind  clings  to  old  aasoeia- 
tions.  For,  if  ever  there  existed  a  government  inherently 
and  radically  bad,  it  was  the  government  of  Prance  in  tii 
eighteenth  century.  If  ever  there  existed  a  state  of  society 
Ukely,  by  its  crying  and  accumulated  evils,  to  madden 
men  to  desperation,  France  was  in  that  state.  The  peo{^ 
despised  and  enslaved,  were  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and 
were  curbed  by  laws  of  stringent  cruelty,  enforced  with 
merciless  barbarism.  A  supreme  and  irresponsible  con- 
trol was  exercised  over  the  whole  country  by  the  clergy, 
the  nobles,  and  the  crown.  The  intellect  of  France  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  a  ruthless  proscription,  its  litera- 
ture proliibited  and  burned,  its  authors  plundered  and 
imprisoned.  Nor  was  there  the  least  symptom  that  these 
evils  were  likely  to  be  remedied.  The  upper  classes, 
whose  arrogance  was  inweased  by  tlie  long  tenure  of  their 
power,  only  thought  of  present  enjoyment :  they  took  no 
heed  of  the  future;  they  saw  not  that  day  of  reckoning, 
the  bitterness  of  which  they  were  soon  to  experienca  The 
people  remained  in  slavery  until  the  Revolution  actually 
occurred;  while  as  to  the  literature,  nearly  every  year 
witnessed  some  new  effort  to  deprive  it  of  that  share  of 
liberty  which  it  still  retained.  Having,  in  1764,  issued 
a  decree  forbidding  any  work  to  be  published  in  which 
questions  of  government  were  discussed;^*  having,  in 
1767,  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  write  a  book  likely 
to  excite  the  public  mind;^^^  and  having,  mweover,  de- 
nounced the  same  penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who 

S74  "  L'A-vierdy  was  no  joooer  named  controller  of  finance  than  he  pub- 
lished a  decree,  in  1764  {arrH  du  M7M«i2),— which,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  then  existing  constitution,  had  the  force  of  a  law, — bj  which  eveiy 
man  was  forbidden  to  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  thing  whatever 
upon  administrative  affairs,  or  government  regulations  in  general,  UDder 
the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  the  police-laws ;  by  which  the  man  was  liable  to 
be  punished  without  defence,  and  not  as  was  the  case  before  the  law-courts, 
where  he  might  defend  himself,  and  could  only  be  judged  according  to  law." 
ScMoaser's  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  ii.  p.  166 :  see  ^o  Mhn,  de  MoMd^ 
vol.  i.  p.  141,' voL  ii.  p.  75,  *'  un  anrdt  du  conseil,  qui  defeodait  d'imprimer 
sur  les  mati^res  d'administration." 

***  **  L'ordonnance  de  1767,  vendue  sous  le  miniature  du  chaDceiier 
Maupeou,  portait  la  peine  de  mort  centre  tout  auteur  d'^orits  tendant  i^ 
6mouvoir  les  esprite."  Cassagnac,  Cautes  de  la  EivUutym^  toI.  i.  p.  313. 
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attacked  religion,^®  as  also  against  any  one  who  spoke  of 
matters  of  finance  ;^^ — shaving  taken  these  steps,  the  rulers 
of  France,  very  shortly  before  their  final  fall,  contemplated 
another  measure  still  more  comprehensive.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  singular  feet,  that- only  nine  years  before  the  Revolution, 
and  when  no  power  on  earth  could  have  saved  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  the  government  was  so  ignorant  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  so  confident  that  it  could 
quell  the  spirit  which  its  own  despotism  had  raised,  that  a 
proposal  was  made  by  an  officer  of  the  crown  to  do  away 
with  all  the  publishers,  and  not  allow  any  books  to  be 
printed  except  those  which  issued  from  a  press  paid, 
appointed,  and  controlled  by  the  executive  magistrate.^^ 
This  monstrous  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
of  course  have  invested  the  king  with  all  the  influence 
which  literature  can  command ;  it  would  have  been  as  fatal 
to  the  national  intellect  as  the  other  measures  were  to 
national  Kberty ;  and  it  would  have  consummated  the  ruin 
of  France,  either  by  reducing  its  greatest  men  to  complete 
silence,  or  else  by  degrading  them  into  mere  advocates 
of  those  opinions  which  the  government  might  wish  to 
propagate. 

For  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  trifling 
matters,  merely  interesting  to  men  of  letters.  In  France, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  literature  was  the  last  resource 
of  liberty.  In  England,  if  our  great  authors  should  pros- 
titute their  abilities  by  inculcating  servile  opinions,  the 
danger  would  no  doubt  be  considerable,  because  other 
parts  of  society  might  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the  conta- 

•^  In  April  1767,  D'Alembert  writes  from  Paris,  "  on  vient  do  publier 
une  declaration  qui  inflige  la  peine  de  tikort  k  tons  ceux  qui  auront  publi6 
des  6crits  tendants  ^  attaquer  la  religion."   (Euvrea  de  Voltaire^  vol.  liv. 

L34.    This,  I  suppose,  is  the  same  edict  as  that  mentioned  by  M.  Am6d4e 
n^,  in  his  continuation  of  Sitmondi^  EiaCaire  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  247. 

*'^  ^'11  avait  M  d6fendu,  sous  peine  de  mort,  aux  toivains  de  parler  de 
finances."  LamiUey  Hist,  des  Fran^tSy  vol.  iii.  p.  490. 

»»  This  was  the  suggestion  of  the  avocat-gdn^ral  in  1780.  See  the  pro- 
posal, in  bis  own  worS,  in  Chimniy  Correspmd^  vol.  xi.  pp.  143,  144.  On 
the  important  functions  of  the  avocats-g6n6raux  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
see  a  note  in  LeUres  d^Affttesseau,  voL  L  p.  264. 
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gion.  Still,  before  the  corruption  had  spread,  there  would 
be  time  to  stop  its  course,  so  loug  as  we  possessed  those 
free  political  institutions,  by  the  mere  mention  of  which 
the  generous  imagination  of  a  bold  people  is  easily  fired. 
And  although  such  institutions  are  the  consequence,  not 
the  cause,  of  liberty,  they  do  unquestionably  react  upon  it, 
and  from  the  force  of  habit  they  could  for  a  while  survive 
that  from  which  they  originally  sprung.  So  long  as  a 
country  retains  its  political  freedom,  there  will  always  re- 
main associations  by  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  mental  de- 
gradation, and  out  of  the  depths  of  the  lowest  superstition, 
the  minds  of  men  may  be  recalled  to  better  things.  But 
in  France  such  associations  had  no  existence.  In  France 
every  thing  was  for  the  governors,  and  nothing  for  the  go- 
verned. There  was  neither  free  press,  nor  free  parliament, 
nor  free  debates.  There  were  no  public  meetings ;  there 
was  no  popular  suflFrage;  there  was  no  discussion  on  the 
hustings ;  there  was  no  habeas-corpus  act ;  there  was  no 
trial  by  jury.  The  voice  of  liberty,  thus  silenced  in  every 
department  of  the  state,  could  only  be  heard  in  the  appeals 
of  those  great  men  who,  by  their  writings,  inspirited  the 
people  to  resistance.  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  ought  to  estimate  the  character  of  those  who  are  often 
accused  of  having  wantonly  disturbed  the  ancient  fabric.*^ 
They,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  cruelly  oppressed 
by  the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the  church ;  and  they  used 
their  abilities  to  retaliate  the  injury.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  best  course  open  to  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  rebellion  is  the  last  remiedy  against 
tyranny,  and  that  a  despotic  system  should  be  encountered 
by  a  revolutionary  literature.  The  upper  classes  were  to 
blame,  because  they  struck  the  first  blow;  but  we  must 
by  no  means  censure  those  great  men,  who,  having  de- 
fended themselves  from  aggression,  eventually  succeeded 

^  And  we  should  also  remember  what  the  drcurngtanoee  were  under 
which  the  accusation  was  first  heard  in  France :  "  Les  reproches  d'avoir  tout 
d6truit,  adress^s  auz  philosophes  du  dix-huiti^me  si^le^  ont  commence  le 
jour  o^  il  s'est  trouv6  en  France  un  gouvemement  qui  a  voulu  i^tablir  les 
abus  dont  les  6criyains  de  cette  6poque  avaient  aco616r6  la  destmcdon.'* 
ConUe,  TraiU  de  Liffislatian,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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in  smiting  the  government  by  whom  the  aggression  was 
originally  made. 

Without,  however,  stopping  to  vindicate  their  conduct, 
we  have  now  to  consider  what  is  much  more  important, 
namely,  the  origin  of  that  crusade  against  Christianity,  in 
which,  unhappily  for  France,  they  were  compelled  to  em- 
bark, and  the  occurrence  of  which  forms  the  third  great 
antecedent  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  this  hostility  against  Christianity  is  essential 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
revolutionary  literature  which  eventually  overturned  all 
the  institutions  of  France,  was  at  first  directed  against 
those  which  were  religious,  rather  than  against  those  which 
were  political.  The  great  writers  who  rose  into  notice 
soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  exerted  themselves 
against  spiritual  despotism ;  while  the  overthrow  of  secu- 
lar despotism  was  left  to  their  immediate  successors.^^ 
This  is  not  the  course  which  would  be  pursued  in  a  healthy 
state  of  society ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  to  this  pecu- 
liarity the  crimes  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  French 
Revolution  are  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  the  legitimate  progress*  of  a  nation,  poli- 
tical innovations  should  keep  pace  with  religious  innova- 
tions, so  that  the  people  may  increase  their  liberty  while 
they  diminish  their  superstition.  In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, during  nearly  forty  years,  the  church  was  attacked, 

^  The  nature  of  this  change,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
happened,  will  he  examined  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  volume ;  hut 
that  the  revolutionary  movement,  while  headed  hy  Voltaire  and  his  coadju- 
tors, was  directed  against  the  church,  and  not  against  the  state,  is  noticed 
by  many  writers ;  some  of  whom  have  also  observed,  that  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  ground  began  to  be  shifted,  and  a  dis- 
position was  first  shown  to  attack  political  abuses.  On  this  remarkable 
fiEtct,  indicated  by  several  authors,  but  explained  by  none,  compare  LacreteUe, 
XV III*  Si^Uy  vol.  ii.  p.  305 ;  Barrudy  Mhn,  pour  rHi$t,  du  Jacobinume, 
vol.  i.  p.  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  113 ;  TooqueviUey  LAnden  R^imty  p.  241 ;  Ali- 
son^s  Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  166^  vol.  xiv.  p.  286 ;  Mem,  de  Rivarol.  p.  35 ;  SaU" 
lavie,  Eigne  de  Louis  XV I^  vol.  iv.  p.  397  \  Lamartiney  Hist,  dee  OirwidinSy 
vol.  i.  p.  183 ;  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  voL  Iz.  p.  307,  voL  Ixvi.  p.  34. 
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and  the  government  was  spared.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  order  and  balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed; 
the  minds  of  men  became  habituated  to  the  most  daiiog 
speculations,  while  their  acts  were  controlled  by  the  most 
oppressive  despotism ;  and  they  felt  themselves  possessed 
of  capacities  which  their  rulers  would  not  allow  them  to 
employ.  When,  therefore,  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  it  was  not  a  mere  rising  of  ignorant  slaves  against 
educated  masters,  but  it  was  a  rising  of  men  in  whom  the 
despair  caused  by  slavery  was  quickened  by  the  resources 
of  advancing  knowledge ;  men  who  were  in  that  frightful 
condition  when  the  progress  of  intellect  outstrips  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty,  and  when  a  desire  is  felt,  not  only  to 
remove  a  tyranny,  but  also  to  avenge  an  insult. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  we  must  ascribe 
sonrfe  of  the  most  hideous  peculiarities  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. It,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  inquire  how  it  was,  that  while  in  England  political  free- 
dom and  religious  scepticism  have  accompanied  and  aided 
each  other,  there  should,  on  the  other  hand,  have  taken 
place  in  France  a  vast  movement,  in  which,  during  nearly 
forty  years,  the  ablest  men  neglected  ^the  freedom,  while 
they  encouraged  the  scepticism,  and  diminished  the  power 
of  the  church,  without  increasing  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  first  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  the  nature  of 
those  ideas  out  of  which  the  French  had  long  constructed 
the  traditions  of  their  glory.  A  train  of  circumstances 
which,  when  treating  of  the  protective  spirit,  I  attempted 
to  indicate,  had  secured  to  the  French  kings  an  authority 
which,  by  making  all  classes  subordinate  to  the  crown, 
flattered  the  popular  vanity .^^  Hence  it  was,  that  in 
France  the  feelings  of  loyalty  worked  into  the  national 
mind  deeper  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  Spain 

*'  See  some  striking  remarks  in  M.  Tocqueville*s  great  work,  J)e  la 
Dimocratte,  vol.  i.  p.  6 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  the  observation  of 
Horace  Walpole,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  French  society,  and  who 
sajs,  happily  enough,  that  the  French  '*  love  themselves  in  th^  kings." 
WaljxUe's  Mem.  of  Oeor^e  IIL  voL  ii.  p.  240. 
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alone  excepted.^®^  The  difference  between  thifr  sprit  and 
that  observable  in  England  has  been  already  noticed,  and 
may  be  still  further  illustrated  by  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  two  nations  have  dealt  with  the  posthiOBOus 
reputation  of  their  sovereigns.  With  the  exception  oi 
Alfred,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  Great,^^  we  in  Eng- 
land have  not  sufficiently  loved  any  of  our  princes  to 
bestow  upon  them  titles  expressive  of  personal  admira- 
tion. But  the  French  have  decorated  their  kings  with 
every  variety  of  panegyric.  Thus,  to  take  only  a  single 
name,  one  king  is  Louis  the  Mildj  another  is  Louis  the 
Saint,  another  is  Louis  the  Just,  another  is  Louis  the 
Great,  and  the  most  hopelessly  vicious  of  all  was  called 
Louis  the  Beloved* 

These  are  facts  which,  insignificant  as  they  seem,  form 
most  important  materials  for  real  history,  since  they  are 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  which 
they  exist.^^     Their  relation  to  the  subject  before  us  is 

^  Not  only  the  political  history  of  Spain,  but  also  its  literature,  con- 
tains melancholy  e'vidence  of  the  extraordinary  loyalty  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
of  the  injurious  results  produced  by  it.  .  See,  on  this,  some  useful  reflec- 
tions in  Ticknor's  Hut.  of  Spanish  LUeraturej  vol.  i.  pp.  95, 96, 133,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  191-193. 

^  Our  admiration  of  Alfred  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact,  that  we 
know  very  little  about  him.  The  principal  authority  referred  to  for  his 
reign  is  Asser,  whose  work,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  not  genuine.  See 
the  arguments  in  Wright'' »  Biog,  Brit,  Lit,  vol.  i.  pp.  408-412.  It  moreover 
appears,  that  some  of  the  institutions  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  existed 
before  his  time.  KerMe^s  Saxons  in  ErigfaTidy  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  248. 

*"  The  French  writers,  under  the  old  regime,  constantly  boast  that  loy- 
alty was  the  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and  taunt  the  English  with  their 
opposite  and  insubordinate  spirit.  ^*  l\  n'est  pas  ici  question  des  Fran9ais, 
qui  se  sont  toujours  distingues  des  autres  nations  par  leur  amour  pour  leurs 
rois.**  Xf  Blane,  Lettres  d'un  Frangois,  vol.  iii.  p.  623.  "  The  English  do  not 
love  their  sovereigns  as  much  as  could  be  desired."  Sorhi^e's  Voyage  to 
JEhigland,  p.  58.  **  Le  respect  de  la  majesty  royale,  caract^re  distinctif  des 
Fran9ais."  Mhn,  de  MorObaregy  voL  ii.  p.  54.  "  L'amour  et  la  fid6lit6  que 
les  Fran9ais  ont  naturellement  pour  leurs  princes."  i/Igm.  de  MottevUle,  vol.  ii. 
p.  3.  "  Les  Franfais,  qui  aiment  leurs  princes."  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  iii. 
p.  381 ;  and  see  vol.  xi.  p.  729.  For  further  evidence,  see  Sully,  (Economies, 
vol.  iv.  p.  346 ;  Monteil,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  vii.  p.  106 ;  S^ur,  Kemoires,  vol.  i. 
p.  32 ;  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Girondi7is,  vol.  iv.  p.  58. 

Now,  contrast  with  all  this  the  sentiments  contained  in  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  histories  in  the  English  language  :  **  There  is  not  any  one  thing 
more  certain  and  more  evident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the  people, 
and  not  the  people  for  them  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven 
that  is  more  entirely  possessed  with  this  notion  of  princes  than  the  En^^sh 
VOL.  I.  Y  Y 
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obvious.  For,  by.  them,  and  by  the  circumstances  from 
which  they  sprung,  an  intimate  and  hereditary  associa- 
tion was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  between 
the  glory  of  their  nation  and  the  personal  reputation  of 
their  sovereign.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  political 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  France  was  protected  against  cen- 
sure by  a  fence  far  more  impassable  than  any  that  could 
be  erected  by  the  most  stringent  laws.  It  was  protected 
by  those  prejudices  which  each  generation  bec[ueathed  to 
its  successor.  It  was  protected  by  that  halo  which  time 
had  thrown  round  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.^^  And 
above  all,  it  was  protected  by  that  miserable  national 
vanity,  which  made  men  submit  to  taxation  and  to  sla- 
very, in  order  that  foreign  princes  might  be  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  their  sovereign,  and  foreign  countries  in- 
timidated by  the  greatness  of  his  victories. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was,  that  when,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  intellect  of  France  began  to  be 
roused  into  action,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  abuses  of  the 
monarchy  never  occurred  even  to  the  boldest  thinker. 
But,  under  the  protection  of  the  crown,  there  had  grown 
up  another  institution,  about  which  less  delicacy  was  felt. 
The  clergy,  who  for  so  long  a  period  had  been  allowed 
to  oppress  the  consciences  of  men,  were  not  sheltered  by 
those  national  associations  which  surrounded  the  person 
of  the  sovereign ;  nor  had  any  of  them,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Bossuet,  done  much  to  increase  the  general 
reputation  of  France.  Indeed,  the  French  church,  though 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it  possessed  immense  au- 
thority, had  always  exercised  it  in  subordination  to  the 

nation  is  in  this  ago ;  so  that  thej  will  soon  be  uneasy  to  a  prince  who  does 
not  govern  himself  by  this  maxim,  and  in  time  grow  very  unkind  to  him.*' 
Burnetts  Iligton/  of  his  Own  Time^  vol.  vi.  p.  223.  This  manly  and  whole- 
some passage  was  written  while  the  French  were  licking  the  dust  from  the 
feet  of  Louis  XIV. 

"*  "  La  race  des  rois  la  plus  ancienne."  M^,  de  OenliSy  vol.  ix.  p.  281. 
'^  N68  rois,  issus  de  la  plus  grande  race  du  monde,  et  devant  qui  les  Cters, 
et  la  plus  grande  partie  des  princes  qui  jadis  ont  command^  tant  de  nations, 
ne  sout  que  des  roturiers."  M^m,  de  Motteville,  vol.  ii.  P-  417.  And  a  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  that  France  *'  h  regno  piik 
antico  d'  ogn'  altro  ohe  sia  in  essere  al  presente."  BeUtt.  de9  ArnbasteM,  ym.  i. 
p.  470.    Compare  BouUier,  Maiwn  MUitaire  des  RoU  de  France^  p.  3601 
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crown,  at  whose  bidding  it  had  not  feared  to  oppose  even 
the  pope  himself.^^  It  was,  therefore,  natural,  that  in 
France  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  be*  attacked  before 
the  temporal  power ;  because,  while  it  was  as  despotic,  it 
was  less  influential,  and  because  it  was  unprotected  by 
those  popular  traditions  which  form  the  principal  support 
of  every  ancient  institution. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  it 
was  that,  in  this  respect,  the  French  and  English  intel- 
lects adopted  courses  so  entirely  different.  In  England, 
the  minds  of  men,  being  less  hampered  with  the  preju- 
dices of  an  indiscriminate  loyalty,  have  been  able  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  great  progress  to  direct  their  doubts 
and  inquiries  on  politics  as  well  as  on  religion  ;  and  thus 
estabUshing  their  freedom,  as  they  diminished  their  super- 
stition, they  have  maintained  the  balance  of  the  national 
intellect,  without  allowing  to  either  of  its  divisions  an  ex- 
cessive preponderance.  But  in  France  the  admiration  for 
royalty  had  become  so  great,  that  this  balance  was  dis- 
turbed ;  the  inquiries  of  men  not  daring  to  settle  on  poli- 
tics, were  fixed  on  religion,  and  gave  rise  to  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  rich  and  powerful  literature,  in  which 
unanimous  hostility  to  the  church  was  unaccompanied  by 
a  single  voice  against  the  enormous  abuses  of  the  state. 

There  was  likewise  another  circumstance,  which  in- 
creased this  peculiar  tendency.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  personal  character  of  the  hierarchy  had 
done  much  to  secure  their  dominion.  All  the  leaders  of 
the  church  were  men  of  virtue,  and  many  were  men  of 
abiUty.  Their  conduct,  tyrannical  as  it  was,  seems  to 
have  been  conscientious  ;  and  the  evils  which  it  produced 
are  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gross  impolicy  of  intrust- 
ing ecclesiastics  with  power.  But  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  a  great  change  took  place.     The  clergy,  from 

«•  Capefigue's  Louis  XIV.  vol.  i.  pp.  204, 301 ;  Koch,  Tableau  des  B^ootu- 
tioTUy  vol.  ii.  p.  16.  M.  Ranke  (Die  Pdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  257)  ascribes  this  to 
the  circumsUiuces  atteuding  the  apostasy  of  Henrj  IV. ;  but  the  cause  lies 
much  deeper,  beiug  connected  with  that  triumph  of  the  secular  interests 
over  the  spiritual,  of  which  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.  was  itself  a  couse^ 
quence. 
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causes  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  investigate,  became 
extremely  dissohite,  and  oftea  vevy  ignorant.  This  made 
their  tyranny  more  oppressive,  because  to  submit  to  it  was 
more  disgraceful.  The  great  abilities  and  unblemished 
morals  of  men  like  Boseuet,  F^iiflon,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier, 
and  Mascaron,  diminished  in  some  degree  the  ignominy 
which  is  always  connected  with  blind  obedience.  But 
when  they  were  succeeded  by  such  bishops  and  cardinals 
as  Dubois,  Lafiteau,  Tencin,  and  others  who  flourished 
under  the  regency,  it  became  difficult  to  respect  the  heads 
of  the  church,  tainted  as  they  were  with  open  and  noto- 
rious depravity .^^  At  the  same  time  that  there  occurred 
this  unfavourable  change  among  the  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
th^re  also  occurred  that  immense  reaction  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  early  workings.  It  was,  there- 
fore, at  the  very  moment  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  be- 
came stronger,  that  the  character  of  the  clergy  became 
more  contemptible.^^  The  great  writers  who  were  now 
rising  iu  France,  were  moved  to  indignation  when  they 
saw  that  those  who  usurped  unlimited  power  over  con- 
sciences had  themselves  no  consciences  at  all.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  every  argument  which  they  borrowed  from 
England  against  ecclesiastical  power,  would  gain  addi- 
tional force  when  directed  against  men  whose  personal 
unfitness  was  universally  acknowledged.^^ 

"^  LavaUiiy  Hist,  des  Fran^aiSy  vol.  iii.  p.  408 ;  Flasscaiy  Hiti,  de  la 
Diplomatie,  vol.  v.  p.  3  ;  TocqueviUe,  Rigne  de  Louis  XF,  vol.  i.  pp.  35,  347; 
Dudos,  Memoireiy  vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  43,  164,  165,  223,  224.  What  was,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  scandalous,  was,  that  in  1723  the  assembly  of  the  deny 
elected  as  their  president,  unanimously  ^  d'une  voix  unanime"),  the  lun- 
mous  Dubois,  the  most  notoriously  immoral  man  of  his  time.  Diuia9j  Mem. 
vol.  ii.  p.  262.  • 

■"  Un  this  decline  of  the  French  clergy,  see  VUlemain^  XV/TJ^  Siklf, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  178,  179 ;  Coim'n,  Hist,  de  la  FAUos.  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  901. 
Toc(mevUle  {mgne  de  Louis  XVy  vol.  i.  pp,  35-38,  365)  says,  "  le  clergifi 
prdcnait  une  morale  qu'il  compromettait  par  sa  conduite  f  a  noticeable 
remark,  when  made  by  an  opponent  of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  like  the 
elder  M.  Tocqueville.  Among  this  profligate  crew,  Massillon  stood  alone; 
he  being  the  lust  French  bishop  who  was  remarkable  for  virtue  as  well  as 
for  ability. 

***  Voltaire  says  of  the  English,  ^^  quand  ils  apprennent  qu'en  France  de 
jeunes  gens  conuus  par  leurs  debauches,  et  Clevis  2i  la  pr^lature  par  des  in- 
trigues de  femmes,  font  publiquement  I'amour,  s'^gaient  h.  composer  dee 
chansons  teudres,  donnent  tons  les  jours  des  soupers  d^licats  et  longs,  et  de 
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Such  was  the  position  of  the  rival  parties,  when,  almost 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  began 
that  great  struggle  between  authority  and  reason,  which 
is  still  unfinished,  although  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge its  result  is  no  longer  doubtful.  On  the  one  side 
thei*e  was  a  compact  and  numerous  priesthood,  supported 
by  the  prescription  of  centuries  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  crown.  On  the  other  side  there  was  a  small  body  of 
men,  without  rank,  without  wealth,  and  as  yet  without  re- 
putation, but  animated  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  by  a  just 
confidence  in  their  own  abilities.  Unfortunately,  they  at 
the  very  outset  committed  a  serious  error.  In  attacking 
the  clergy,  they  lost  their  respect  for  religion.  In  their 
determination  to  weaken  ecclesiastical  power,  they  at- 
tempted to  undermine  the  foundations  of  Christianity. 
This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  their  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  its  ultimate  eflfects  in  Prance ;  but  it  must  not  be 
imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  since  it  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  exigencies  of  their  position.  They  saw  the  fright- 
ful evils  which  their  country  was  suffering  from  the  insti- 
tution of  priesthood  as  it  then  existed  ;  and  yet  they  were 
told  that  the  preservation  of  that  institution  in  iti^  actual 
form  was  essential  to  the  very  being  of  Christianity.  They 
had  always  been  taught  that  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
were  identical  with  the  interests  of  religion ;  how,  then, 
could  they  avoid  including  both  clergy  and  religion  in  the 
same  hostility  ?  The  alternative  was  cruel ;  but  it  was  / 
one  from  which,  in  common  honesty,  they  had  no  escape.  / 
We,  judging  these  things  by  another  standard,  possess  a 
measure  which  they  could  not  possibly  have.  We  should 
not  now  commit  such  an  elrror,  because  we  know  that 
there  is  no  connexion  between  swiy  one  particular  form  of 
priesthood  and  the  interests  of  Christianity.  We  know 
that  the  clergy  are  made  for  tine  people,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple for  the  clergy.  We  know  that  all  questions  of  church- 
government  are  matters,  not  of  religion,  but  of  policy,  and. 

Ik  Yont  implorer  lea  lumi^res  du  Saint-Esprit,  et  se  nomment  hardiment  lea 
successeurs  des  apdtres ;  ils  remercient  Dieu  d'^dtre  protestauts."  LeUre$  «vr 
Us  An^ii,  iu  CmvreSy  voL  xxvi.  p.  29. 
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should  be  settled,  not  according  to  traditional  dogmas, 
but  according  to  large  views  of  general  expediency.     It  is 
because  these  propositions  are  now  admitted  by  all  en- 
lightened men,  that  in  our  country  the  truths  of  religion 
are  rarely  attacked  except  by  superficial  thinkers.     If,  for 
instance,  we  were  to  find  that  the  existence  of  our  bishops, 
with  their  privileges  and  their  wealth,  is  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  society,  we  should  not  on  that  account 
feel  enmity  against  Christianity ;  because  we  should  re- 
member that  episcopacy  is  its  accident,  and  not  its  essen- 
tial, and  that  we  could  do  away  with  the  institution,  and 
yet  retain  the  religion.     In  the  same  way,  if  we  should 
ever  find,  what  was  formerly  found  in  France,  that  the 
clergy  were  tyrannical,  this  would  excite  in  us  an  opposi- 
tion, not  to  Christianity,  but  merely  to  the  external  form 
which  Christianity  assumed.     So  long  as  our  clergy  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  beneficent  duties  of  their  calling,  to 
the  alleviation  of  pain  and  distress,  either  bodily  or  mental, 
so  long  will  we  respect  them  as  the  ministers  of  peace  and 
of  charity.    But  if  they  should  ever  again  entrench  on  the 
rights  of  the  laity, — if  they  should  ever  again  interfere 
with  an  authoritative  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state, 
— it  will  then  be  for  the  people  to  inquire,  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  country.     This,  therefore,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  now  view  these  things.     What  we  think 
of  the  clergy  will  depend  upon  themselves  ;  but  will  have 
no  connexion  with  what  we  think  of  Christianity.     We 
look  on  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men  who,  notwithstanding 
their  disposition  to  intolerance,  and  notwithstanding  a 
certain  narrowness  incidental  to  their  profession,  do  un- 
doubtedly form  part  of  a  vast  and  noble  institution,  by 
which  the  manners  of  men  have  been  softened,  their  suf- 
ferings assuaged,  their  distresses  relieved.     As  long,  as 
this  institution  performs  its  functions,  we  are  well  content 
to  let  it  stand.     If,  however,  it  should  be  out  of  repair,  or 
if  it  should  be  found  inadequate  to  the  shifting  circum- 
stances of  an  advancing  society,  we  retain  both  the  power 
and  the  right  of  remedying  its  faults ;  we  may,  if  need  be. 
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remove  some  of  its  parts ;  but  we  would  not,  we  dare  not, 
tamper  with  those  great  religious  truths  which  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  it ;  truths  which  comfort  the  mind 
of  man,  raise  him  above  the  instincts-  of  the  hour,  and  in- 
fuse into  him  those  lofty  aspirations  which,  revealing  to 
him  his  own  immortality,  are  the  measure  and  the  symp-  y 
tom  of  a  future  life.  / 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  these 
matters  were  considered  in  France.  The  government  of 
that  country,  by  investing  the  clergy  with  great  immuni- 
ties, by  treating  them  as  if  there  were  something  sacred 
about  their  persons,,  and  by  punishing  as  heresy  the  at- 
tacks which  were  made  on  them,  had  established  in  the 
national  mind  an  indissoluble  connexion  between  their  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  Christianity.  The  consec^uence 
was,  that  when  the  struggle  began,  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, and  religion  itself,  were  both  assailed  with  equal  zeal. 
The  ridicule,  and  even  the  abuse,  heaped  on  the  clergy, 
will  surprise  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  provocation 
that  had  been  received.  And  although,  in  the  indiscri- 
minate onslaught  which  soon  followed,  Christianity  was, 
for  a  time,  subjected  to  a  fate  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  those  who  called  themselves  her  ministers ; 
this,  while  it  moves  us  to  regret,  ought  by  no  means  to 
excite  our  astonishment.  The  destruction  of  Christianity 
in  France  was  the  necessary  result  of  those  opinions  which 
bound  up  the  destiny  of  the  national  priesthood  with  the 
destiny  of  the  national  religion.  If  both  were  connected 
by  the  same  origin,  both  should  fall  in  the  same  ruin.  If 
that  which  is  the  tree  of  life,  were,  in  reality,  so  corrupt 
that  it  could  only  bear  poisonous  fruits,  then  it  availed 
little  to  lop  oflF  the  boughs  and  cut  down  the  branches; 
but  it  were  better,  by  one  mighty  effort,  to  root  it  tip  from 
the,  ground,  and  secure  the  health  of  society  by  stopping 
the  very  source  of  the  contagion. 

These  are  reflections  which  must  make  us  pause  before 
we  censure  the  deistical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
So  perverted,  however,  are  the  reasonings  to  which  some 
minds  are  accustomed,  that  those  who  judge  them  most 
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uncharitably  are  precisely  those  whose  conduct  forms  their 
best  excuse.    Such  are  the  men  who,  by  putting  f(^h  the 
most  extravagant  claims  in  fitf  our  of  the  clergy,  are  seek- 
ing to  establish  the  principle,  by  the  operation  of  which 
the  clergy  were  destroyed.     Their  .scheme  for  restoring 
the  old  system  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  depends  on  the 
supposition  of  its  divine  origin ;  a  supposition  which,  if 
inseparable  from  Christianity,  will  at  once  justify  the  in- 
fidelity which  they  hotly  attack.     The  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  clergy  is  incompatible  with  the  interests  of 
civilization.     If,  therefore,  any  religion  adopts  as  its  creed 
the  necessity  of  such  an  increase,  it  becomes  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  friend  to  humanity  to  do  his  utmost,  either 
to  destroy  the  creed,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  overturn,  the 
religion.     If  pretensions  of  this  sort  are  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  it  behoves  us  at  once  to  make  our  choice ; 
since  the  only  option  can  be,  between  abjuring  our  faith, 
or  sacrificing  our  liberty;     Fortunately,  we  are  not  driven 
to  so  hard  a  strait ;  and  we  know  that  these  claims  are  as 
false  in  theory,  as  they  would  be  pernicious  in  practice. 
It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  if  they  were  put  into  execution, 
the  clergy,  though  they  might  enjoy  a  momentary  tri- 
umph, would  have  consummated  their  own  ruin,  by  pre- 
paring the  way  among  us  for  scenes  as  disastrous  as  those 
which  occurred  in  France. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  is  most  blamed  in  the  great 
French  writers,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  de- 
velopment of  their  age.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  social  law  already  noticed,  that,  if  go- 
vernment will  allow  religious  scepticism  to  run  its  course, 
it  will  issue  in  great  things,  and  will  hasten  the  march  of 
civilization ;  but  that,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  it 
down  with  a  strong  hand,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  repressed 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  will  rise  with  such  force  as  to 
endanger  the  foundation  of  society.  In  England,  we 
adopted  the  first  of  these  courses ;  in  France,  they  adopted 
the  second.  In  England,  men  were  allowed  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment  on  the  most  sacred  subjects ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  duninution  of  their  credulity  had  made  them 
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set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  toleration  immedi- 
ately followed,  and  the  national  prosperity  has  never  been 
disturbed.  In  France,  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was 
increased  by  a  superstitious  king ;  faith  usurped  the  place 
of  reason,  not  a  whisper  of  doubt  was  allowed  to  be  heard, 
and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  until  the  country  fell 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Louis  XIV.  had  not  interfered 
with  the  natural  progress,  France,  like  England,  would 
have  continued  to  advance.  After  his  death,  it  was,  in- 
deed, too  late  to  save  the  clergy,  against  whom  all  the 
iixtellect  of  the  nation  was  soon  arrayed.  But  the  force 
of  the  «t(Mrm  might  still  have  been  broken,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XV.  had  conciliated  what  it  was  impossible 
to  resist;  and,  instead  of  madiy  attempting  to  restrain 
opinions  by  laws,  had  altered  the  laws  to  suit  the  opinions. 
If  the  rulers  of  France,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
silence  the  national  literature,  had  yielded  to  its  sugges- 
tions, and  had  receded  before  the  pressure  of  advancing 
knowledge,  the  fatal  collision  would  have  been  avoided ; 
because  the  passdons  which  caused  the  collision  would  have 
been  appeased.  In  such  case,  the  church  would  have  fallen 
somewhat  earlier;  but  the  state  itself  would  have  been 
sayed.  In  such  case,  France  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  secured  her  liberties,  without  increasing  her  crimes  ; 
and  that  great  country,  which,  from  her  position  and  re- 
sources, ought  to  be  the  pattern  of  European  civilization, 
might  have  escaped  the  ordeal  of  those  terrible  atrocities, 
through  which  she  was  compelled  to  pass,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  she  has  not  yet  recovered. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  duiing,  at  all  events, 
the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  it  was  possible, 
by  timely  concessions,  still  to  preserve  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  France.  Keforms  there  must  have  been  ;  and 
reforms  too  of  a  large  and  uncompromising  character. 
So  far,  however,  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  real  his- 
tory of  that  period,  I  make  no  doubt  that,  if  these  had 
be^  granted  in  a  frank  and  ungrudging  spirit,  every  thing 
could  have  been  retained  necessary  for  the  only  two 
objects  at  which  government  ought  to  aim,  namely,  the 
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preservation  of  order,  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  Bnt» 
by  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  or,  at  all  events, 
immediately  afterwards,  the  state  of  affairs  began  to  alter; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  spirit  of  France  be- 
came so  democratic,  that  it  was  impossible  even  to  d^y 
a  revolution,  which,  in  the  preceding  generation,  might 
have  been  altogether  averted.  This  remarkable  change 
is  connected  with  that  other  change  already  noticed,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  French  intellect  began,  about  the  same 
period,  to  direct  its  hostility  against  the  state,  rather  than, 
as  heretofore,  against  the  church.  As  soon  as  this,  whidi 
may  be  called  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
had  been  fairly  entered,  the  movement  became  irresistible. 
Event  after  event  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ; 
each  one  linked  to  its  antecedent,  and  the  whole  forming 
a  tendency  impossible  to  withstand.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  government,  yielding  some  points  of  real  importance, 
adopted  measures  by  which  the  church  was  controlled, 
the  power  of  the  clergy  diminished,  and  even  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  suppressed.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  crown 
now  called  to  its  councils,  for  the  first  time,  men  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  reform ;  men,  like  Turgot  and  Necker, 
whose  wise  and  liberal  proposals  would,  in  calmer  days, 
have  stilled  the  agitation  of  the  popular  mind.  It  was  in 
vain  that  promises  were  made  to  equalize  the  taxes,  to 
redress  some  of  the  most  crying  grievances,  to  repeal  some 
of  the  most  obnoxious  laws.  It  was  even  in  vain  that  the 
states-general  were  summoned ;  and  that  thus,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  people  were 
again  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  All  these  things  were  in  vain  ;  because  the 
time  for  treaty  had  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  battle  had 
come.  The  most  liberal  concessions  that  could  possibly 
have  been  devised  would  have  failed  to  avert  that  deadly 
struggle,  which  the  course  of  preceding  events  made  ine- 
vitable. For  the  measure  of  that  age  was  now  fiilL  The 
upper  classes,  intoxicated  by  the  long  possession  of  power, 
had  provoked  the  crisis;  and  it  was  needful  that  they 
should  abide  the  issue.     There  was  no  time  for  mercy; 
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there  was  no  pause,  no  compassion,  no  sympathy.  The 
only  question  that  remained  was,  to  see  whether  they 
who  had  raised  the  storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind ;  or, 
whether  it  was  not  rather  likely  that  they  should  be  the 
first  victims  of  that  frightfiil  hurricane,  in  which,  for  a 
moment,  laws,  religion,  morals,  all  perished,  the  lowest 
vestiges  of  humanity  were  effaced,  and  the  civilization  of 
France  not  only  submerged,  but,  as  it  then  appeared, 
irretrievably  ruined. 

To  ascertain  the  successive  changes  of  this,  the  second 
epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  an  undertaking  full  of 
difficulty ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  events  occurred,  but  also  on  account  of  their  extreme 
complication,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  acted  and 
reacted  upon  each  other.  The  materials,  however,  for 
such  an  inquiry  are  very  numerous ;  and,  as  they  consist 
of  evidence  supplied  by  all  classes  and  all  interests,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  possible  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  that 
time,  according  to  the  only  manner  in  which  history  de- 
serves to  be  studied;  that  is  to  say, according  to  the  order 
of  its  social  and  intellectual  development.  In  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  present  volume,  I  shall,  therefore, 
attempt  to  trace  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion during  that  remarkable  period,  in  which  the  hostility 
of  men,  slackening  in  regard  to  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
was,  for  the  first  time,  turned  against  the  abuses  of  the 
state.  But,  before  entering  into  this,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  political  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  plan  which  I 
have  sketched,  to  examine  the  changes  that  occurred  in 
the  method  of  writing  history,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in 
which  those  changes  were  affected  by  the  tendencies  of 
the  earher,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  ecclesiastical 
epoch.  In  this  manner,  we  shall  the  more  easily  under- 
stand the  activity  of  that  prodigious  movement  which  led 
to  the  French  Revolution;  because  we  shall  see  that  it 
not  only  affected  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  what 
was  passing  under  their  eyes,  but  that  it  also  biased  their 
speculative  views  in  regard  to  the  events  of  preceding 
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ages ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to  that  new  school  of  historical 
literature,  the  formation  of  which  is  by  no  means  the  least 
of  the  many  benefits  which  we  owe  to  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

StATE  OF  Historical  Liteiuture  in  France  prom  the  End  of  the  Six- 
teenth TO  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  those  vast  movements  in 
the  intellect  of  France,  which  I  have  just  traced,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  great  change  in  the  method  of 
writing  history.  That  bold  spirit  with  which  men  were 
beginning  to  estimate  the  transactions  of  their  own  time, 
was  sure  to  influence  their  opinions  respecting  those  of  a 
former  age.  In  this,  as  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  the 
first  innovation  consisted  in  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
doubting  what  had  hitherto  been  believed ;  and  this  feel- 
ing, when  once  established,  went  on  increasing,  destroying 
at  each  step  some  of  those  monstrous  absurdities  by  which, 
m  we  have  seen,  even  the  best  histories  were  disfigured. 
The  germs  of  the  reform  may  be  discerned  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  though  the  reform  itself  did  not  begin 
until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  During  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  advanced  somewhat  slowly ;  but  in 
the  eighteenth  century  it  received  a  sudden  accession  of 
strength,  and,  in  France  in  particular,  it  was  hastened  by 
that  fearless  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  characterized  the 
age,  and  which,  purging  history  of  innumerable  folUes, 
raised  its  standard,  and  conferred  on  it  a  dignity  hitherto 
unknown.  The  rise  of  historical  scepticism,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  spread,  do  indeed  form  such  curious  features 
in  the  annals  of  the  European  intellect,  as  to  make  it  sur- 
prising that  no  one  should  have  attempted  to  examine  a 
movement  to  which  a  great  department  of  modem  litera- 
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ture  owes  its  most  valuable  peculiarities.  In  the  present 
chapter,  I  hope  to  supply  this  deficiency  so  far  as  France 
is  concerned ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  mark  the  different 
steps  by  which  the  progress  was  effected,  in  order  that,  by 
knowing  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  study 
of  history,  we  may  with  the  greater  ease  inquire  into  the 
probabiUty  of  its  future  improvement. 

There  is,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  a  preb'minary 
consideration  well  worthy  of  notice.     This  is,  that  men 
seem  always  to  have  begun  to  doubt  in  matters  of  religion, 
before  they  ventured  to  do  so  in  matters^  of  history.     It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  reproaches,  and,  in  a 
superstitious  age,  the  dangers,  to  which  heresy  is  exposed, 
would  have  intimidated  inquirers,  and  would  have  induced 
them  to  prefer  the  safer  path  of  directing  their  scepticism 
upon  questions  of  literary  speculation.     Such,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  course  which  the  human  mind  has  adopted. 
In  an  early  stage  of  society,  when  the  clergy  had  universal 
influence,  a  belief  in  the  unpardonable  criminality  of  reli- 
gious error  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  engrosses  the  at- 
tention of  all ;  it  forces  every  one  who  thinks,  to  concen- 
trate upon  theology  his  reflections  and  his  doubts,  and  it 
leaves  no  leisure  for  topics  which  are  conceived  to  be  of 
inferior  importance.^     Hence,  during  many  centuries,  the 
subtlest  intellects  of  Europe  exhausted  their  strength  on 
the  rites  and  dogmas  of  Christianity ;   and  while  upon 
these  matters  they  often  showed  the  greatest  ability,  they, 
upon  other  subjects,  and  especially  upon  history,  displayed 
that  infantine  creduUty,  of  which  I  have  already  given 
several  examples. 

^  See  some  very  just  remarks  in  WkewdS's  PhUos,  of  the  Indue.  Seienea^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  143.  Ill  i/eander's  Hist,  of  the  Chwch^  vol.  iv.  pp.  41,  128,  there 
are  two  curious  illustrations  of  the  universal  interest  which  theologiod  dis- 
cussions once  inspired  in  Europe  ;  and  on  the  former  subservience  of  philo- 
sophy to  theology,  compare  Hamilton's  Discttssiofu  on  Philosophy^  p.  197. 
But  no  one  has  treated  this  subject  so  ably  as  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his 
great  work,  Philosophic  Positive.  The  service  which  the  metaphysiGULia 
rendered  to  the  church  by  their  development  of  the  doctrine  of  tranaub- 
stantiation  {Blaiico  White's  Evidence  against  Catholicism,  pp.  256-258)  is 
a  striking  instance  of  this  subordination  of  the  intellect  to  ecGlesiastical 
dogmas. 
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But  when,  ia  the  progress  of  society,  its  theological 
element  begins  to  decay,  the  ardour  with  which  religious 
disputes  were  once  conducted  becomes  sensibly  weakened. 
The  most  advanced  intellects  are  the  first  to  feel  the  grow- 
ing indifiFerence,  and,  therefore,  they  are  also  the  first  to 
scrutinize  real  events  with  that  inquisitive  eye  which  their 
predecessors  had  reserved  for  reUgious  speculations.  This 
ia  a  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of  every  civilized 
nation.  From  this  moment  theological  heresies  become 
less  frequent,^  and  literary  heresies  become  more  common. 
From  this  moment,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  doubt 
fastens  itself  upon  every  department  of  knowledge,  and 
begins  that  great  career  of  conquest,  in  which  by  every 
succeeding  discovery  the  power  and  dignity  of  man  are 
increased,  while  at  the  same  time  most  of  his  opinions  are 
disturbed,  and  many  of  them  are  destroyed :  until,  in  the 
march  of  this  vast  but  noiseless  revolution,  the  stream  of 
tradition  is,  as  it  were,  interrupted,  the  influence  of  ancient 
authority  is  subverted,  and  the  human  mind,  waxing  in 
strength,  learns  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources,  and  to 
throw  off  incumbrances  by  which  the  freedom  of  its  move- 
ments had  long  been  impaired. 

The  appUcation  of  these  remarks  to  the  history  of 
France,  will  enable  us  to  explain  some  interesting  pheno- 
mena in  the  literature  of  that  country.  During  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  I  may  say  till  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  France,  though  fertile  in  annalists  and 
chroniclers,  had  not  produced  a  single  historian,  because 
she  had  not  produced  a  single  man  who  presumed  to 
doubt  what  was  generally  behoved.  Indeed,  until  the 
publication  of  Du  Haillan^s  history  of  the  kings  of  France, 

*  M.  Tocqueville  says,  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  true,  that  au 
increasing  spirit  of  equality  lessens  the  disposition  to  form  new  religious 
creeds.  D^Tnocratie  en  Amerimie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16,  17.  At  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  increasing  knowledge  has  this  effect ;  for  those  great  men  whose 
turn  of  mind  would  formerly  have  made  them  heretics,  are  now  content  to 
confine  their  innovations  to  other  fields  of  thought.  If  St.  Augustin  had 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  would  have  reformed  or  created  the 
physical  sciences.  If  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  he 
would  have  organized  a  new  sect,  and  have  troubled  the  church  with  his 
originality. 
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no  one  had  even  attempted  a  critical  digest  of  the  mate- 
rials which  were  known  to  be  extant.  This  work  appeared 
in  1576  ;^  and  the  author,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours, 
could  not  disguise  the  pride  which  he  felt  at  having  ac- 
complished so  great  an  undertaking.  In  his  dedication  to 
the  king  he  says,  "  I  am,  sire,  the  first  of  all  the  Frendi 
who  have  written  the  history  of  France,  and,  in  a  polite 
language,  shown  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  our  kings ; 
for  before  there  was  nothing  but  the  old  rubbish  of  chro- 
nicles which  spoke  of  them."  He  adds  in  the  preface: 
"  Only  I  will  say,  without  presumption  and  boasting,  that 
I  have  done  a  thing  which  had  not  been  done  before,  or 
seen  by  any  of  our  nation,  and  have  given  to  the  history 
"of  France  a  dress  it  never  appeared  in  before."*  Nor  were 
these  the  idle  boasts  of  an  obscure  man.  His  work  went 
through  numerous  editions ;  was  translated  into  Latin, 
and  was  reprinted  in  foreign  countries.  He  himself  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  nation, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  con- 
ferred  on  him  the  office  of  secretary  of  finance.*  From 
his  work,  we  may,  therefore,  gain  some  notion  of  what 
was  then  the  received  standard  of  historical  literature ; 
and  with  this  view,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  the  mate- 
rials were  which  he  chiefly  employed.  About  sixty  years 
earlier,  an  Italian  named  Paulus  Emilius  had  pubUshed  a 
gossiping  compilation  on  "  the  Actions  of  the  French."* 
This  book,  which  is  full  of  extravagant  fables,  was  taken 
by  Du  Haillan  as  the  basis  of  his  famous  history  of  ike 


»  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xix.  pp.  315,  316;  wliere  it  is  said,  "Touvrage  de  Da 
Haillan  est  remarquable,  en  ue  que  c'est  le  premier 'corps  d'histoire  de  Fnooe 
qui  ait  paru  dans  notre  langue."  See  also  Baciery  Rapport  star  Us  Progrh  de 
VHxstdre^  p.  170;  and  Des  R^anx^  IlistorieUes,  vol.x.  p.  185. 

*  BayUy  article  HaUlany  note  L. 

*  Mercure  FranfoiSy  in  Bayle,  article  Haillan,  note  D. 

*  De  Rebus  gestis  Frqncorum,  which  appeared  about  1516.  Biog.  Z/nw. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  119.  Compare,  respecting  the  author,  M&sSrayy  Hist,  de  France^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  363,  with  Audigier,  VOr^ne  des  JFVanfoiSy  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  who 
complains  of  his  opinion  about  Clovis,  '*  quoy  <ja*il  fasse  profession  de  re- 
lever  la  gloire  des  Fran9oi8."  Even  the  supeiiQcial  Boulainvilliers  (Hist,  de 
PAncien  OouvernetnerUy  vol.  ii.  p.  166)  contemptuously  notices  **  les  r^tori- 
ciens  post6rieurs,  tels  que  Paul  Emile." 
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kings  of  France;  and  from  it  he  unhesitatingly  copies 
those  idle  stories  which  Emilius  loved  to  relate.  This 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  credulity  of  a  writer,  who 
waa  reckoned  by  his  contemporaries  to  be,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  greatest  historian  France  had  produced. 
But  this  is  not  all  Du  Haillan,  not  content  with  bor- 
rowing from  his  predecessor  every  thing  that  was  most 
incredible,  gratifies  his  passion  for  the  marvellous  by  some 
^circumstances  of  his  own  invention.  He  begins  his  his- 
tory with  a  long  account  of  a  council  which,  he  says,  was 
held  by  the  celebrated  Pharamond,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  French  should  be  governed  by  a  monarchy 
or  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is,  indeed,  doubt^l  if  any  such 
person  as  Pharamond  ever  existed ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
if  he  did  exist,  all  the  materials  had  long  perished  from 
which  an  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  him7  But 
Du  Haillan,  regardless  of  these  little  difficulties,  gives  us 
the  fullest  information  touching  the  great  chieftain  ;  and, 
as  if  determined  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  credulity  of  his 
readers,  mentions,  as  members  of  the  council  of  Phara- 
mond, two  persons,  Charamond  and  Quadrek,  whose  very 
names  are  invented  by  the  historian.® 

*  Compare  Swnondij  Hist,  des  FranfaU^  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177,  with  MwU* 
losieTy  Monarchie  Frangaise,  vol.  i.  pp.  43, 44.  Philippe  de  Comines,  thouffh 
superior  to  Sismondi  and  MonUosier  in  point  of  ability,  lived  in  the  midoDe 
a^^  and  therefore  had  no  idea  of  doubting,  but  simply  says,  **  Pharamond 
fut  esleu  roy,  I'an  420,  et  regna  dix  ans."  MSm.  de  Comines,  livre  viii. 
chap,  xxvii.  vol.  iii.  p.  332.  But  De  Thou,  ooming  a  hundred  years  after 
Cominea,  evidently  suspected  that  it  was  not  all  quite  right,  and  therefore 
puts  it  on  the  authority  of  others.  ^*  Pharamond,  aui  selan  nos  histariens  a 
port^  le  premier  la  couronue  des  Fran9ois.^  Zfe  TnoUy  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  x. 
p.  530.  See  a  singular  passage  on  Pharamond  in  Mhn.  de  Duplessis  Momay, 
vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

•  Soi-el  {La  Btbliothique  Fran^oise,  Paris,  1667,  p.  373)  says  of  Du  Hail- 
lan, *^  On  lui  peut  reprocher  d'avoir  donn6  un  commenoement  fabuleux  h,  son 
histoire,  qui  est  enti^ment  de  son  invention,  ayant  &it  tenir  un  oooseil 
entre  Pharamond  et  ses  plus  fidelles  oonseillers,  pour  s^auoir  si  ayant  la  puis- 
sance en  main  il  deuoit  reduire  les  FranQois  au  gouuemement  aristooratique 
ou  monarchique,  et  faisant  &ire  une  harangue  k  chacun  d'eux  pour  soustenir 
son  opinion.  On  y  voit  les  noms  de  Charamond  et  de  Quadrek,  personnages 
imaginaires."  Sorel,  who  had  a  glimmering  notion  that  this  was  not  exactly 
the  way  to  write  history,  adds,  ''  O'est  une  chose  fort  surprenante.  On  est 
fort  peu  asseurd  si  Pharamond  fut  jamais  au  monde,  et  quoy  qu^on  s^ache 
qu'il  y  ait  estd,  c'est  une  terrible  hardiesse  d*en  raoonter  des  ehoses  qui 
n*ont  aucun  appuy." 

VOL.  1.  Z  Z 
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Such  was  the  state  of  historical  literature  in  France 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  great  change  was,  how- 
ever, at  hand.  The  remarkable  intellectual  progress  made 
by  the  French  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was,  as  I  have  shown,  preceded  by  that  scepticism  whidi 
appears  to  be  its  necessary  precursor.  The  spirit  of  doubt, 
which  had  begun  with  religion,  was  communicated  to 
literature.  The  impulse  was  immediately  felt  in  every 
department  of  knowledge,  and  now  it  was  that  history 
first  emerged  from  a  debasement  in  which  it  had  for  cen- 
turies been  sunk.  On  this  subject,  a  mere  statement  of 
dates  may  be  of  service  to  those  persons  who,  from  a  dis- 
like to  general  reasoning,  would  otherwise  deny  the  con- 
nexion which  I  wish  to  establish.  In  1588  was  published 
the  first  sceptical  book  ever  written  in  th^  French  lan- 
guage.® In  1598,  the  French  government,  for  the  first 
time,  ventured  upon  a  great  public  act  of  religious  tolera- 
tion: In  1604,  De  Thou  published  that  celebrated  work, 
which  is  allowed  by  all  critics  to  be  the  first  great  history 
composed  by  a  Frenchman.^^  And  at  the  very  moment 
when  these  things  were  passing,  another  eminent  French- 
man, the  illustrious  Sully,^^  was  collecting  the  materials  for 
his  historical  work,  which,  though  hardly  equid  to  that  of 
De  Thou,  comes  immediately  after  it  in  ability,  in  import- 
ance, and  in  reputation.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark,  that 
both  these  great  historians,  who  left  all  their  predecessors 
immeasurably  behind  them,  were  the  confidential  ministers 
and  intimate  friends  of  Henry  IV.,  the  first  king  of  France 
whose  memory  is  stained  by  the  imputation  of  heresy,  and 
the  first  who  dared  to  change  his  religion,  not  in  conse- 

»  "  Die  erste  Regan^  des  skeptischen  Ckistee  finden  wir  in  den  Ver- 
suohen  des  Michael  you  Montaigne."  Tennemann^  Oetch,  der  PkUos.  yoL  ix. 
p.  443. 

»•  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1604.  See  Le  Z&nffy  BiHioth^^  His- 
toriqtie  de  la  Frarux^  vol.  IL  p,  375$  and  preface  to  De  TAou,  Hiit.  Univ. 
vol.  i.  p.  iv. 

"  Sismondi  has  scaroelj  done  justice  to  Sully;  but  the  reader  wiU  find  a 
fuller  account  of  him  in  Capefffue,  Hitt.  de  la  Riforme^  vol.  viii.  pp.  101-117 ; 
and  a  still  better  one  in  1mnqu%  HisUdre  de  I'Eoommie  Polulque,  toL  i. 
pp.  347-361. 
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quence  of  any  theological  arguments,  but  on  the  broad 
and  notorious  ground  of  political  expedienc3\^^ 

But  it  was  not  merely  over  such  eminent  historians 
as  these,  that  the  sceptical  spirit  displayed  its  influence. 
The  movement  was  now  becoming  sufficiently  active  to 
leave  its  marks  in  the  writings  of  far  inferior  men.  There 
were  two  particulars  in  which  the  credulity  of  the  earlier 
historians  was  very  striking.  These  consisted  in  the  un- 
critical manner  in  which,  by  blindly  copying  their  prede- 
cessors, they  confused  the  dates  of  different  events;  and 
in  the  readiness  with  which  they  believed  the  most  impro- 
bable statements,  upon  imperfect  evidence,  and  often  upon 
no  evidence  at  all.  It  is  surely  a  singular  proof  of  that 
intellectual  progress  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace, 
that,  within  a  very  few  years,  both  these  sources  of  error 
were  removed.  In  1597,  Serres  was  appointed  historio- 
grapher of  France ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  published 
his  history  of  that  country.^^  In  this  work,  he  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  carefully  recording  the  date  of  each 
event;  and  the  example,  which  he  first  set,  has,  since  his 
time,  been  generally  foUowed.^^  The  importance  of  this 
change  will  be  willingly  acknowledged  by  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  confusion  into  which  history  has  been  thrown, 

"  According  to  I>'Aubign6,  the  king,  on  his  conversion,  said,  "  Je  ferai 
voir  k  tout  le  monde  que  ie  n*ai  est^  persuade  par  autre  thdologie  que  la 
n^essit^  de  Testat."  SmtdUtfs  BtfomM  Edition  in  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 
That  Heniy  felt  this  is  certain ;  and  that  he  expressed  it  to  his  friends  is 
probable ;  but  he  had  a  difficult  game  to  play  with  the  Catholic  church ; 
and  in  one  of  his  edicts  we  find  **  une  grande  joye  de  son  retour  h,  T^fflise, 
dont  il  attribuoit  la  cause  k  la  grace  du  Tout-Puissant,  et  aux  pridres  de  see 
fid^es  sujets."  De  ThoUy  Hut,  Univ.  vol.  xiL  pp.  105,  106.  Oompare,  at 
pp.  468,  469,  the  message  he  sent  to  the  pope, 

"  Marchand^  Dictionnaire  Hittoriotie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  206, 209,  La  Haye,  1768, 
folio.  This  curious  and  learned  worx,  which  is  much  less  read  than  it  de- 
serves, contains  the  only  good  account  of  Serres  I  have  been  able  to  meet 
with ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  197-213. 

^*  ''On  ne  prenoit  presque  aucun  soin  de  marquer  les  dates  des  6y6ne- 
mens  dans  les  ouvrages  historiques.  •  .  .  De  Serres  reconnut  ce  d6faut;  et 
pour  y  rem6dier,  il  rechercha  avec  beaucoup  de  soin  les  dates  des  6v6nemens 
qu'il  avoit  k  employer,  et  les  marqua  dans  son  histoiro  le  plus  exactement 
qu'il  lui  fut  possible.    Get  exemple  a  €i6  imit6  depuis  par  la  pliiport  de  ceux 

2ui  Tout  suLvi ;  et  c'est  k  lui  qu'on  est  redevable  de  Tavautage  qu*on  tire 
'une  pratique  si  n^cessaire  et  si  utile."  Marckand.  Diet,  Histgrigue.  vol.  ii. 
p.  206.  * 
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by  the  earlier  writers  having  n^lectod,  what  now  seems, 
so  obrious  a  precaution.  Scarcely  had  this  innovation 
be^i  establish^  when  it  was  followed,  in  the  same  coun- 
try, by  another  of  still  greater  moment.  This  was  the 
appearance,  in  1621,  of  a  history  of  France,  by  Sdpio  Du- 
pleix ;  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  evidence  for  his- 
torical facts  was  published  with  the  facts  themselves.^  It 
is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  a  step  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  taught  historians  to  be  industrious 
in  collecting  their  audiorities,  and  careful  in  scrutinizing 
them.^^  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Dupleix  was  also 
the  first  Frenchman  who  ventured  to  publish  a  system 
of  philosophy  in  his  own  language.'^  It  is  true,  that  the 
system  itself  is  intrinsically  of  little  value  ;^^  but,  at  the 
time  it  appeared,  it  was  an  unprecedented,  and,  on  that 
account,  a  profane  attempt,  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of 
philosophy  in  the  vulgar  speech;  and,  in  this  point  of 
view,  supplies  evidence  of  the  increasing  diffusion  of  a 
spirit  bolder  and  more  inquisitive  than  any  formerly 
known.     It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that,  almost  at  the 

*^  ^'  II  est  le  premier  historien  qui  ait  dt6  en  murgR  see  autorit^s;  pr6- 
caution  absolument  n^cesaaire  quand  on  n'^crit  pas  ITiistoire  de  son  tem^ 
k  moins  qu*on  ne  sen  tienne  aux  fiiits  conBus."  (EuvrtB  de  Voltaire^  Yd.  xiz. 
p.  05.  And  the  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xii  p.  277^  aajs,  '*  On  doit  lui  &ire  hon- 
neur  d 'avoir  cit^  en  marge  les  auteurs  dont  il  s'est  servi ;  pr6(»ation  indis- 
pensable, que  Ton  conuaissait  peu  avant  lui,  et  que  les  historiena  modemes 
negligent  trop  aigourd'hui/'  Bassompierre,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  Du- 
pleiZy  has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  him  and  his  History ;  but 
they  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  rdied  on.  Mim,  de  Bassompierre^  vol.  iii.  pp.  366, 
357.  Patin  speaks  favourably  of  his  history  of  Heniy  lY.  LeUres  de  Patm^ 
vol.  i.  p.  17 :  but  compare  SM^,  (Econofniei  Eo^alee,  voL  ix.  pp.  121,  ^4Sk 

>*  The  ancients,  as  is  weVL  known,  rarely  took  this  trouble.  Mart's  Hid. 
of  Greek  LitercUure,  vol.  iv.  pp.  197,  306,  307.  But  what  is  much  more  on- 
rious  is,  that,  even  in  scientific  works,  there  was  an  equal  looseness;  and 
Cuvier  says,  that,  in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  "on  se  bomait  k  dire,  d'une 
mani^re  g<6n6raie,  Aristote  a  dit  telle  chose,  sans  indiquer  ni  le  passage  ni  le 
livre  dans  lequel  la  citation  se  trouvait. "  Cuvier j  Hist,  des  Sciences^  part  iL 
p.  63 ;  and  at  p.  88,  "  suivant  Tusage  de  son  temps,  Qessuer  n'indique  pas 
avec  pr6cisioii  les  endroits  d*oii  11  a  tir^  ses  citations :"  see  also  p.  214. 

1^  *'  Le  premier  ouvrage  de  philosophie  public  dans  oette  langue/'  Biog, 
Univ.  vol.  xii,  p.  277, 

'*  So  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  turned  over  its  leaves  a  few  yean  ago. 
However,  Patin  says,  ^'sa  philosophie  fran^oise  n'est  pasmauvaise."  Le^res 
de  Fatin^  vol.  iii.  p.  357.  On  the  dialectic  powers  of  Dupleix,  see  a  &vour- 
able  judgment  in  Hamilton's  Discuss,  on  Philos.  p.  119. 
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same  moment,  there  should  be  made,  in  the  same  coun- 
try, the  first  systematic  attempt  at  historical  scepticism. 
The  system  of  philosophy  by  Dupleix  appeared  in  1602; 
and  in  1599,  La  Popelinifere  published  at  Paris  what  he 
calls  the  History  of  ffistorieSy  in  which  he  criticizes  his- 
torians themselves,  and  examines  their  works  with  that 
sceptical  spirit,  to  which  his  own  age  was  deeply  in- 
debted.^® This  able  man  was  also  the  author  of  a  Sketch 
of  the  New  History  of  the  French ;  containing  a  formal 
refutation  of  that  fable,  so  dear  to  the  early  historians, 
according  to  which,  the  monarchy  of  France  was  founded 
by  Francus,  who  arrived  in  Gaul  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege  of  Troy.^ 

It  would  be  useless  to  collect  all  the  instances  in  which 
this  advancing  spirit  of  scepticism  now  began  to  purge 
history  of  its  falsehoods.  I  will  only  mention  two  or 
three  more  of  those  which  have  occurred  in  my  reading. 
In  1614,  De  Rubis  published  at  Lyons  a  work  on  the 
European  monarchies ;  in  which  he  not  only  attacks  the 
long-established  belief  respecting  the  descent  from  Fran- 
cus, but  boldly  asserts,  that  the  Franks  owe  their  name  to 
their  ancient  liberties.*^  In  1620,  Gomberville,  in  a  dis- 
sertation on  history,  refutes  many  of  those  idle  stories 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  French,  which  had  been 
universally  received  until  his  time.^    And,  in  1630,  Berth- 

"  Bioc.  Univ,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  402,  Sorel  {BMiothique  Frangoisey  p.  166), 
who  18  evidently  displeased  at  the  unprecedented  boldness  of  La  Popelinidrey 
sajs,  '*  ii  dit  ses  sentimens  en  bref  des  historiens  de  toutes  les  nations,  et  de 
plnsieurs  langues,  et  particulidrement  des  historiens  fran^ois,  dont  U  parle 
aveo  beaucoup  d'asseuranoe." 

^  ^^U  refute  i'opinion,  alon  fori  aoor6dit4e,  de  Tarriv^  dans  les  Gaules 
de  Francus  et  des  Troyens."  Bvog.  Undv.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  402.  Compare  i> 
ZwM,  Bibltoth^ue  HUtariqvs  de  la  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  39.  Patin  says  that 
De  Thou  was  much  indebted  to  him :  '^  M.  de  Thou  a  pris  hardiment  de  la 
Popelini^re."  LeCtret  de  Fattn,  vol.  i.  p.  222.  There  is  a  notice  of  Pope- 
lini^re,  in  connexion  with  Richer,  in  M^.  de  Riclielieu,  vol.  v.  p.  349. 

^  ^'  II  refute  les  fables  qu'on  avan^oit  sur  Toriffine  des  Francois,  ap- 
puy^es  sur  le  temoignage  du  faux  B^roee.  II  dit  queleur  nom  vient  de  leor 
ancienne  franchise."  J^  Xom|7,  BiUioMqw  HiMoriquey  vol.  it  p.  750. 

«  Compare  Sordy  BiUwihique  Franpoise,  p.  298,  with  Du  /Vvwiwy,  MS- 
thode  pour  Hudier  I'Histoire,  vol.  x.  p.  4,  Paris,  1772.  There  is  an  account 
of  GoroberviUe  in  Les  SigtorieUes  de  TaUemant  de*  RiauXy  vol.  viii.  pp.  15-19 ; 
ft  singularly  curious  book,  which  is,  for  the  seventeenth  century,  what  Bran- 
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ault  published  at  Paris  the  **  French  Plorus/'  in  which  b^ 
completely  upsets  the  old  method ;  since  he  lays  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  origin  of  the  French 
must  only  be  sought  for  in  those  countries  where  they 
were  foimd  by  the  Romans.^ 

All  these,  and  similar  productions,  were,  however,  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  Mezeray's  History  of  France  ;  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  in  1643,  and  the  last  in 
1651.^  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  his  predecessors,  to 
call  him  the  first  general  historian  of  France  ;^  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  work  is  greatly  superior  to  any 
that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  style  of  Mezeray  is  admir- 
ably clear  and  vigorous,  rising,  at  times,  to  considerable 
eloquence.  Besides  this,  he  has  two  other  merits  much 
more  important.  These  are,  an  indisposition  to  believe 
strange  things,  merely  because  they  have  hitherto  been 
believed ;  and  an  inclination  to  take  the  side  of  the  people, 
rather  than  that  of  their  rulers.^  Of  these  principles, 
the  first  was  too  common  among  the  ablest  Frenchmen  of 
that  time  to  excite  much  attention.^^    But  the  other  prin- 

torae  is  for  the  sixteenth.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  inimitable 
ridicule  with  which  Rahelais  treats  the  hahit  historians  had  of  tracing  the 
genealogies  of  their  heroes  hetck  to  Koah.  (Euvres  de  RabdaiSy  vol.  i.  pp.  1-^ 
and  YoL  ii.  pp.  10-17  :  see  also,  at  vol.  v.  pp.  171,  172,  his  defence  of  the 
antiquity  of  Chinon. 

^  ^*  L'auteur  croit  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  la  chercher  aUleurs  que  dans  le  pajs 
oii  ils  ont  M  connus  des  Romains,  c'est-2i-dire  entre  TElbe  et  le  Rhin.  Le 
Longy  Biiliothique  Hiatotiqitey  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  This  woric  of  Berthault's  was, 
for  many  years,  a  text-book  in  the  French  colleges.  Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  iv. 
p.  347. 

^  The  first  volume  in  1643;  the  second  in  1646;  and  the  last  in  1651. 
Bio^,  Univ.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  510. 

»  "  The  French  have  now  their  first  general  historian,  Mexeiay."  Hai- 
lanCs  Literature  of  Europe^  vol.  iii.  p.  228 ;  and  see  Stephen*^  Lectures  on  the 
History  ofFrancty  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

**  Bayle  says,  that  Mezeray  is  ''  de  tons  les  historiens  celui  qui  fiivorise 
le  plus  les  peuples  centre  la  cour."  Le  Longy  Bihlioth^qTie  Hvatoruptey  vol.  iii 
p.  Ixxxvi. 

^  Though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  believing  that  sudden  tempests^ 
and  unusual  appearances  in  the  heavens,  were  abmations,  due  to  super- 
natural interference,  and,  as  such,  were  the  prognosticators  of  political 
change.  Mexerayy  Hist,  de  France^  vol.  i.  pp.  202,  228,  238,  241,  317,  792, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  485,  573,  1120,  vol.  iii.  pp.  31,  167,  894;  instructive  passages,  as 
proving  that;,  even  in  powerful  minds,  the  scientific  and  secular  method  was 
BtiU  feeble* 
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ciple  enabled  Mezeray  (».  advance  an  important  step  before 
all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first  Frenchman  who, 
in  a  great  historical  work,  threw  off  that  superstitious  re- 
verence for  royalty  which  had  long  troubled  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  and  which,  indeed,  continued  to  haunt 
them  for  another  century.  As  a  necessary  consequence, 
he  was  also  the  first  who  saw  that  a  history,  to  be  of  real 
value,  must  be  a  history,  not  only  of  kings,  but  of  nations. 
A  steady  perception  of  this  principle  led  him  to  incor- 
porate into  his  book  matters  which,  before  his  time,  no 
one  cared  to  study.  He  communicates  all  the  information 
he  could  collect  respecting  the  taxes  which  the  people  had 
paid  ;  the  sufferings  they  had  undergone  from  the  griping 
hands  of  their  governors ;  their  manners,  their  comforts, 
even  the  state  of  the  towns  which  they  inhabited ;  in  a 
word,  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  peopte,  as 
well  as  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  mon- 
archy.^ These  were  the  subjects  which  Mezeray  prefer- 
red to  insignificant  details  respecting  the  pomp  of  courts 
and  the  lives  of  kings.  These  were  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive matters  on  which  he  loved  to  dw^U,  and 
on  which  he  expatiated ;  not,  indeed,  with  so  much  ful- 
ness as  we  could  desire,  but  still  with  a  spirit  and  an 
accuracy,  which  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
greatest  historian  France  produced  before  the  eighteenth 
century. 

This  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  change 
which  had  yet  been  effected  in  the  manner  of  writing  his- 
tory. If  the  plan  begun  by  Mezeray  had  been  completed 
by  his  successors,  we  should  possess  materials,  the  absence 
of  which  no  modem  researches  can  possibly  compensate. 
Some  things,  indeed,  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  lost. 
We  should  know  less  than  we  now  know  of  courts  and  of 
camps.    We  should  have  heard  less  of  the  peerless  beauty 

"  What  he  did  on  these  subjects  is  most  remarkable,  considering  that 
some  of  the  best  materials  were  unknown,  and  in  manuscript,  and  that  even 
De  Thou  gives  scarcely  any  information  respecting  them ;  so  that  Mezeray 
had  no  model.  See,  among  other  passages  which  have  struck  me  in  the 
^ret  volume,  pp.  145-147,  204,  353,  366,  362-366,  630,  531,  681^  812,^  946, 
1039.    Compture  his  indignant  expressions  at  vol.  ii.  p.  721. 
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of  French  queens,  and  of  the  dignified  presence  of  French 
kings.  We  might  eren  hare  missed  some  of  the  links 
of  that  evidence  by  which  the  genealogies  of  princes  and 
nobles  are  ascertained^  and  the  study  of  which  dehghts  the 
curiosity  of  antiquaries  and  heralds.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  have  been  able  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  French  people  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  while,  as  things  now  stand,  our  knowledge  of 
them,  in  that  most  important  period,  is  inferior  in  accu- 
racy and  in  extent  to  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  some 
of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  of  the  earth.^  If  the  ex* 
ample  of  Mezeray  had  been  followed,  with  such  additional 
resources  as  the  progress  of  aflTairs  would  have  supplied, 
we  should  not  only  have  the  means  of  minutely  tracing 
the  growth  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  but  we  should 
have  materials  that  would  suggest  or  verify  those  original 
principles,  the  discovery  of  which  constitutes  the  real  use 
of  history. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Unhappily  for  the  interests 
of  knowledge,  the  march  of  French  civilization  was,  at  this 
period,  suddenly  checked.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  lamentable  change  took  place 
in  France,  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  The  reaction  which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  under- 
went, and  the  social  and  intellectual  circumstances  which, 
by  bringing  the  Fronde  to  a  premature  close,  prepared 
the  way  for  Louis  XIV.,  have  been  described  in  a  former 
part  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  attempted  to  indicate 
the  general  effects  of  the  disastrous  movement.  It  now 
remains  for  me  to  point  out  how  this  retrogressive  tend- 
ency opposed  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  historical 
literature*  and  prevented  authors,  not  only  firotn  relating 

^  Those  who  have  studied  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seyenteenth  oen- 
tUTj,  know  how  little  can  be  found  in  them  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
people;  while  the  fullest  private  correspondence,  such  as  the  letters  of 
SevigD^  and  De  Maintenon,  are  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  greater  part  of 
the  evidence  now  extant  has  been  collected  by  M.  Monteil,  in  his  valuable 
work,  Hittmre  de$  divert  EtaU;  but  whoever  will  put  all  tliis  together,  must 
admit,  that  we  are  better  infonned  as  to  the  condition  of  many  savage  tribee^ 
than  we  are  concerning  the  lower  classes  of  France  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 
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with  honesty  what  was  passing  around  them^  but  ako 
from  understanding  events  which  had  occurred  before 
their  time. 

The  most  superficial  students  of  French  literature 
must  be  struck  by  the  dearth  of  historians  during  that 
long  period  in  which  Louis  XIV,  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment.^ To  this,  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  king 
greatly  contributed.  His  education  had  been  shamefully 
neglected ;  and  as  he  never  had  the  energy  to  repair  its 
deficiencies,  he  all  his  Ufe  remained  ignorant  of  many 
things  with  which  even  princes  are  usually  femiliar.^^  Of 
the  course  of  past  events  he  knew  literally  nothing,  and 
he  took  no  interest  in  any  history  except  the  history  of 
his  own  exploits.  Among  a  free  people,  this  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  could  never  have  produced 
injurious  results ;  indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  ab- 
sence of  royal  patronage  is,  in  a  highly  civilized  country, 
the  most  favourable  condition  of  literature.  But  at  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.  the  liberties  of  the  French  were 
still  too  young,  and  the  habits  of  independent  thought  too 
recent,  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  that  combination 
of  the  crown  and  the  church,  which  was  directed  against 
them.  The  French,  becoming  every  day  more  servile,  at 
length  sunk  so  low,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  wish  of  resist- 
ance. The  king,  meeting  no  opposition,  endeavoured  to 
exercise  over  the  intellect  of  the  country  an  authoritv 
equal  to  that  with  which  he  conducted  its  government.*^ 

••  This  is  noticed  in  Sismondif  HiU,  des  Franfais^  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  181, 
182 ;  also  in  ViUemain^  LittirtUure  Frangaise^  vol.  li.  pp.  29,  30.  Compare 
IfArgenmniy  ReJUxiona  twr  les  Htstoriens  Francois,  in  JfSmoires  de  PAoaahnie 
de$  Imeriptions,  vol.  xzviii.  p.  627,  with  BotuamviUiers,  Ancteti  Gauveme- 
mefU  de  la  Fraftcey  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

n  <<  Le  jeune  Louis  XIV  n*avait  re9u  aneune  Vacation  intellectuelle." 
Cof^gut^B  RichdieUy  Matarin  et  la  Fi^tmde,  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  On  the  edaca- 
tion  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  as  shamefully  neglected  as  that  of  our  Qeorge 
III.,  see  Lettres  inSdiiea  de  Jfaitit^rum,  voL  ii.  p.  369 ;  Dudos,  Ifim,  Secrets, 
vol.  i.  pp.  167, 168 ;  Ifem.  de  Brienne,  vol.  i.  pp.  391-393. 

"  On  his  pqiitical  maxims,  see  LemorUey,  Etahlissement  de  Louis  XIV, 
pp.  325-327,  407,  4()8»  The  eloquent  remarks  made  by  M.  Banke  upon  an 
Italian  despotism,  are  admirably  applicable  to  his  whole  system :  ''  Sonder- 
bare  Gestalt  menschlichen  Dinge  1    Die  Krafte  des  Landes  bringen  den  Hof 
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In  all  the  great  questions  of  religion  and  of  politics,  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to 
express  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  existing  state  of 
things.  As  the  king  was  willing  to  endow  literature,  he 
naturally  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  its  services.  Au- 
thors, who  were  fed  by  his  hand,  were  not  to  raise  their 
voices  against  his  polic}'.  They  received  his  wages,  and 
they  were  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  him  who  paid  them. 
When  Louis  assumed  the  government,  Mezeray  was  still 
living ;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  great  work  was 
published  before  this  system  of  protection  and  patronage 
came  into  play.  The  treatment  to  which  he,  the  great  his- 
torian of  France,  was  now  subjected,  was  a  specimen  of  the 
new  arrangement.  He  received  from  the  crown  a  pension 
of  four  thousand  francs;  but  when  he,  in  1668,  published 
an  abridgment  of  his  History,^  it  was  intimated  to  him, 
that  some  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  taxation  were  . 
likely  to  cause  offence  in  high  quarters.  As,  however,  it 
was  soon  found  that  Mezeray  was  too  honest  and  too  fear- 
less to  retract  what  he  had  written,  it  was  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  intimidation,  and  half  of  his  pension  was 
taken  from  him.^  But  as  this  did  not  produce  a  proper 
effect,  another  order  was  issued,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
remaining  half;  and  thus  early,  in  this  bad  reign,  there 

hervor,  der  Mittelpunkt  des  Hofes  ist  der  Fiirst,  das  letzte  Product  des  ge- 
eammten  Lebens  ist  zuletzt  das  Selbstgefahl  des  Fursten.'*  Die  PdpsU^  voL 
ii.  p.  266. 

**  His  Abr^S  Chronoiogiqu^  was  published  in  1668^  in  three  volnmes 
quarto.  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  610.  Le  Long  {Biblioth^gne  Historiqu/e^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  Izxzv.)  says,  that  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  published  in  conse- 
quence of  a  ''privil^e"  which  Mezeray  had  formerly  obtained.  But  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty,  of  which  these  writers  are  not  aware:  for 
Patin,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  23  December  1G64,  speaks  of  it  as  being  then 
in  the  press:  ^*  on  imprime  ici  en  grand-in-quarto  un  Abr6ge  de  THistouie 
de  France,  par  M.  Mezeray."  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  603:  compare  p. 
Q^.  It  long  remained  an  established  school-book :  see  D'Ar^enson's  Essay, 
in  M^m,  de  VAcad^ie,  vol,  xxviii.  p.  635 ;  and  Works  of  Sir  WUliam  TempUy 
vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

"  Barriire,  Essai  mr  les  Mosurs  du  Dix-aeptihM  Sidde,  prefixed  to  Mhn, 
de  Brienne,  vol.  i.  pp.  129, 130,  where  reference  is  made  to  his  original  coi> 
respondence  with  Colbert.  This  treatment  of  Mezeray  is  noticed,  but  imper- 
fectly, in  BovlainviUiers,  Hist,  de  VAncien  Gouvemement,  vol.  i.  p.  196;  in 
Lemmtey,  Etablissement  de  LouiSy  p.  331 ;  and  in  Falissoty  Mem,  pour  VHiA, 
de  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
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was  set  an  example  of  punishing  a  man  for  writing  with 
honesty  upon  a  subject  in  which,  of  all  others,  honesty  is 
the  first  essentiaL^^ 

Such  conduct  as  this,  showed  what  historians  were  to 
expect  from  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  Several  years 
later,  the  king  took  another  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
same  spirit.  F^nflon  had  been  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
grandson  of  Louis,  whose  early  vices  his  firmness  and  judg- 
ment did  much  to  repress.^^  But  a  single  circumstance 
was  thought  suflScient  to  outweigh  the  immense  service 
which  F^n^lon  thus  rendered  to  the  royal  family,  and,  if 
his  pupil  had  come  to  the  throne,  would  have  rendered 
prospectively  to  the  whole  of  France.  His  celebrated  ro- 
mance, TeleincbchuSy  was  published  in  1699,  as  it  appears, 
without  his  consent.^"^  The  king  suspected  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  fiction.  Pension  intended  to  reflect  on  the 
conduct  of  government.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  author 
denied  so  dangerous  an  imputation.  The  indignation  of 
the  king  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  banished  F^n^Ion 
from  the  court ;  and  would  never  again  admit  to  his  pre- 
sence a  man,  whom  he  suspected  of  even  insinuating  a 
criticism  upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  administration 
of  the  country.^^ 

If  the  king  could,  on  mere  suspicion,  thus  treat  a  great 
writer,  who  had  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  and  the  repu- 
tation of  a  saint,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  deal  more 
tenderly  with  inferior  men.    In  1681,  the  Abb^  Primi,  an 

"^  In  1685  was  published  at  Paris  what  was  called  an  improved  edition 
of  Mezeray's  History ;  that  is,  an  edition  from  which  the  honest  remarks 
were  expunged.  See  Le  Lonffy  Bibliothique  Historiquey  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  vol.  iv. 
p.  381 ;  and  Brunei,  Manuel  du  Lihrairty  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  Paris,  1843.  Hamp- 
den, who  knew  Mezeray,  has  recorded  an  interesting  interview  he  had  with 
him  in  Paris,  when  the  great  historian  lamented  the  loss  of  the  liberties  of 
France.    See  Calamy's  Life  of  HimsdfyYoX.  i.  pp.  392, 393. 

■•  Swmondiy  Hut.  des  Fran^iSy  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  240,  241. 

"  "  Par  rinfid61itd  d'un  domestique  charge  de  transcrire  le  manuscrit." 
Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  289 ;  and  see  Peignoty  Did.  des  Livres  condamn^y 
vol.  L  pp.  134, 136.  It  was  suppressed  in  France,  and  appeared  in  Holland 
in  the  same  year,  1699.    Lettrea  de  Sevigniy  vol.  vi.  pp.  4.34, 436  note, 

**  "  Louis  XIY  prit  le  T616maque  pour  une  personnalit^.  .  .  Oomme  11 
QP^n^lon)  avait  d6plu  au  roi,  il  mourut  dans  Texil."  Lerminiery  Phihs.  du 
J>roity  vol.  ii.  pp.  219,  220;  and  see  Si^U  de  L(nde  XIVy  chap,  xxxii.,  in 
(Euvre$  de  Voliairey  vol.  xx.  p.  307. 
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Italian,  then  residing  at  Paris,  waa  induced  to  write  a  lii»- 
tory  of  Louis  XIV.  The  king,  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
perpetuating  his  own  fame,  conferred  several  rewards  upon 
the  author;  and  arrangements  were  made  that  the  work 
should  be  composed  in  Italian,  and  immediately  translated 
into  French.  But  when  the  history  appeared,  there  were 
found  in  it  some  circumstances  which  it  was  thought  ought 
not  to  have  been  disclosed.  On  this  account,  Louis  caused 
the  book  to  be  suppressed,  the  papers  of  the  author  to 
be  seized,  and  the  author  himself  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Bastille.^* 

Those,  indeed,  were  dangerous  times  for  independent 
men;  times  when  no  writer  on  politics  or  religion  was 
safe,  unless  he  followed  the  fieuBhion  of  the  day,  and  de- 
fended the  opinions  of  the  court  and  the  church.  The 
king,  who  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  what  he  called  glory,^ 
laboured  to  degrade  contemporary  historians  into  mere 
chroniclers  of  his  own  achievements.  He  ordered  Radne 
and  Boileau  to  write  an  account  of  his  reign ;  he  setUed 
a  pension  upon  them,  and  he  promised  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  materials.*^  But  even  Racine  and 
Boileau,  poets  though  they  were,  knew  that  they  would 
feil  in  satisfying  his  morbid  vanity;  they,  therefore,  re- 
ceived the  pension,  but  omitted  to  compose  the  work  for 
which  the  pension  was  conferred.  So  notorious  was  the 
unwillingness  of  able  men  to  meddle  with  history,  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  beat  up  literary  recruits  from  fo- 
reign countries.    The  case  of  the  Abh6  Primi  has  just  been 

**  These  circumstances  are  related  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Preston,  dated 
Paris,  22  July  1682,  and  printed  in  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  pp.  141, 142,  a»- 
j)endix  to  vol.  i.  The  account  given  hj  M.  reiffnot  (Livrm  c(mdamn9$^  ySL 
il.  pp.  52,  53)  is  incomplete,  he  oeing  evidently  ignorant  of  the  existence  oi 
Lord  Preston's  letter. 

^  An  able  writer  has  well  called  him  "  glorieuz  plutdt  qn'apprMateur 
de  la  vraie  gloire."  Flauan^  Histoire  de  la  Diplamatie  FranfaitSy  toL  it. 
p.  399, 

^>  In  1677,  Madame  de  Sevign^  writes  from  Parts  respecting  the  king: 
^^  Vous  savez  hien  qu'ii  a  donn6  deux  mtlle  tois  de  pension  )i  Racine  et  k 
Despr^ux,  en  leur  commandant  de  travailler  )k  son  histoire,  dont  il  aura  soin 
de  donner  des  Mdmoires."  Latret  de  Semqniy  vol.  iii.  p.  362.  Comnarc 
Eloge  de  ValincouHj  in  CEuvres  de  FonteneUey  voL  vi.  p.  383;  and  Bwpke^e 
Letters,  edit.  1773,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  75. 
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meDtioned;  he  was  an  Italian,  and  only  one  year  later  a 
similar  offer  was  made  to  an  Englishman.  In  1683,  Bur- 
net yisited  France,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
might  reoeiye  a  pension^  and  that  he  might  even  enjoy 
the  honour  of  conversing  with  Louis  himself,  provided  he 
would  WTite  a  history  of  the  royal  affairs;  such  history,  it 
was  carefully  added,  being  on  the  '^  side''  of  the  French 
king.^ 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  history,  so  far  as  its  great  essentials  are  concerned, 
should  have  rapidly  declined  during  the  power  of  Louis 
XI Y.  It  became,  as  some  think,  more  elegant;  but  it  cer* 
tainly  became  more  feeble.  The  language  in  which  it  was 
composed  was  worked  with  great  care,  the  periods  neatly 
arranged,  the  epithets  soft  and  harmonious.  For  that  was 
a  polite  and  obsequious  age,  full  of  reverence,  of  duty,  and 
of  admiration.  In  history,  as  it  was  then  written,  every 
king  was  a  hero,  and  every  bishop  was  a  saint.  All  un- 
pleasant truths  were  suppressed;  nothing  harsh  or  unkind 
was  to  be  told.  These  docile  and  submissive  sentiments 
being  expressed  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style,  gave  to  his* 
tory  that  air  of  refinement,  that  gentle,  unobtrusive  gait, 
which  made  it  popular  with  the  classes  that  it  flattered. 
But  even  so,  while  its  form  was  polished,  its  life  was  ex- 
tinct. All  its  independence  was  gone,  all  its  honesty,  all 
its  boldness.  The  noblest  and  the  most  difficult  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  the  study  of  the  movements  of  the 
human  race,  was  abandoned  to  every  timid  and  creeping 
intellect  that  cared  to  cultivate  it.  There  were  Boulain- 
villiers,  and  Daniel,  and  Maimbourg,  and  Yarillas,  and 
Vertot,  and  numerous  others,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  believed  to  be  historians ;  but  whose  histories 
have  scarcely  any  merit,  except  that  of  enabling  us  to 
appreciate  the  period  in  which  such  productions  were 

^  Burnet  relates  this  with  delightful  simplicity :  '*  Others  more  probably 
thought  that  the  king,  hearing  I  was  a  writer  of  history,  hud  a  mind  to  en- 
gage me  to  write  on  his  side.  I  was  told  a  pension  would  be  offered  me. 
But  I  made  no  steps  towards  it ;  for  though  I  was  offered  an  audience  of  the 
king,  I  excused  it,  since  I  could  not  have  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  that 
king  by  the  minister  of  England.'^  Burnet's  Own  TvnUy  yoL  ii.  p.  385. 
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admired,  and  the  system  of  which  they  were  the  represen- 
tatives. 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  decUne  of  historical 
literature  in  France,  from  the  time  of  Mezeray  until  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  would  require  a  summiyy  of 
every  history  which  was  written ;  for  aU  of  them  were 
pervaded  by  the  same  spirit.  But,  as  this  would  occupy 
much  too  large  a  space,  it  will  probably  be  thought  suffi- 
cient if  I  confine  myself  to  such  illustrations  as  will  bring 
the  tendency  of  the  age  most  clearly  before  the  reader ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  notice  the  works  of  two  his- 
torians I  have  not  yet  mentioned;  one  of  whom  was  cele- 
brated as  an  antiquary,  the  other  as  a  theologian.  Both 
possessed  considerable  learning,  and  one  wa^  a  man  of  un- 
doubted genius ;  their  works  are,  therefore,  worth  atten- 
tion, as  symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  French  intellect  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  name  of  the  antiquary 
was  Audigier ;  the  name  of  the  theologian  was  Bossuet : 
and  from  them  we  may  learn  something  respecting  the 
way  in  which,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was 
usual  to  contemplate  the  transactions  of  past  ages. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Audigier,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
French,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1676.^  It  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  great  and 
careful  reading.  But  his  credulity,  his  prejudices,  his  re- 
verence for  antiquity,  and  his  dutiftil  admiration  for  every 
thing  established  by  the  church  and  the  court,  warped  hm 
judgment  to  an  extent  which,  in  our  time,  seems  incredi- 
ble ;  and,  as  there  are  probably  few  persons  in  England 
who  have  read  his  once  famous  book,  I  will  give  an  out- 
line of  its  leading  views. 

In  this  great  history  we  are  told,  that  3464  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  590  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  was  the  exact  period  at  which  Sigovese,  nephew 
to  the  king  of  the  Celts,  was  first  sent  into  Germany.** 

**  BuriDg  many  years  it  enjoyed  great  reputation ;  and  there  is  no  his- 
tory written  in  that  period  respectingwhich  Le  Long  giyes  so  many  details. 
See  his  BiUioih^iu  Historique  de  la  F'ranee^  vol.  ii.  pp.  13, 14.  Compare  La 
Biblioth^qne  de  Leher^  vol.ii.  p.  110,  Paris,  1839. 

^  Audigier^  UOrigint  det  Franfoigf  Paris,  1676,  vol.  i.  p.  5.     See  also 
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Those  who  accompanied  him  were  necessarily  travellers ; 
and  as,  in  the  German  language,  wandeln  means  to  go,  we 
have  here  the  origin  of  the  Vandals.^^  But  the  antiquity 
of  the  Vandals  is  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the  French. 
Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune,  who  are  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  gods,  were  in  reality  kings  of  GauL^  And,  if  we 
look  back  a  little  further,  it  becomes  certain  that  Gallus, 
the  founder  of  Gaul,  was  no  other  than  Noah  himself;  for 
in  those  days  the  same  man  frequently  had  two  names.*^ 
As  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  French,  it  was  fully 
equal  to  the  dignity  of  their  origin.  Alexander  the  Great, 
even  in  all  the  pride  of  his  victories,  never  dared  to  attack 
the  Scythians,  who  were  a  colony  sent  from  France.^  It 
is  from  these  great  occupiers  of  France  that  there  have 
proceeded  all  the  gods  of  Europe,  all  the  fine  arts,  and  all 
the  sciences.*®  The  English  themselves  are  merely  a  co- 
lony of  the  French,  as  must  be  evident  to  whoever  consi- 
ders the  similarity  of  the  words  Angles  and  Anjou  ;^^  and 
to  this  fortunate  descent  the  natives  of  the  British  islands 
are  indebted  for  such  bravery  and  politeness  as  they  still 
possess.^^  Several  other  points  are  cleared  up  by  this 
great  critic  with  equal  facility.  The  SaUan  Franks  were 
so  called  from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  ;^^  the  Bretons 

p.  45,  where  he  congratulates  himself  on  being  the  first  to  clear  up  the  his- 
tory of  Sigovese. 

^  Audigier,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Other  antiquaries  have  adopted  the  same  pre- 
posterous etymology.  See  a  note  in  KemUe»  Saxons  in  England^  vol.  u 
p.  41. 

^  '^  Or  le  plus  ancien  Jupiter,  le  plus  ancien  Neptune,  et  le  plus  ancien 
Plttton.  sont  ceux  de  Qaule ;  ils  la  divis^rent  les  premiers  en  Geltique,  Aqui- 


fait 

'1» 

sorte  qu'k  cause  de  I'abondance  de  ses  eauz,  et  de  la  situation  sur  I'oc^n." 
Attdigier,  VOrigvM  des  Francis,  vol.  i.  pp.  223,  224. 

*^  See  his  argument,  vol.  i.  np.  216,  217,  beginning,  "le  nom  de  No6, 
que  port^rent  les  (jalates,  est  Gallus  {"  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  where  he 
expresses  surprise  that  so  little  should  have  been  done  by  previous  writers 
towards  establishing  this  obvious  origin  of  the  French. 

«  Audifier,  vol.  i.  pp.  196, 197,  265,  256. 

^*  *'  YoiUi  done  les  anciennes  divinitez  d'Europe,  originaires  de  Gaule, 
aussi  bien  que  les  beaux  arts  et  les  hautes  sciences."  Atidigier,  vol.i.  p.  234. 

^  Ibi(L  vol.  i.  pp.  73,  74.  He  sums  up,  "  c*en  est  assez  pour  relever 
I'Anjou,  k  qui  oette  gloire  appartient  16gitimement." 

"  Vol.  i.  pp.  265, 266.  •*  Vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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were  evidently  Saxons  'J^  and  even  the  Scotch,  about  whose 
independence  so  mnch  has  been  said,  were  vassals  to  the 
kings  of  France.^  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  France ;  it  is  difficult  even 
to  conceive  its  splendour.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
emperors  are  superior  to  the  kings  of  France,  but  this  is 
the  mistake  of  ignorant  men  ;  for  an  emperor  means  a 
mere  military  ruler,  while  the  title  of  king  includes  9U 
the  functions  of  supreme  power,^  To  put  the  question, 
therefore,  on  its  real  footing,  the  great  king  Louis  XIV. 
is  an  emperor,  as  have  been  all  his  predecessors,  the  illus- 
trious rulers  of  France,  for  fifteen  centiuies.^^  And  it  is 
an  undoubted  &ct,  that  Antichrist,  about  whom  so  mudi 
anxiety  is  felt,  will  never  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  world 
until  the  French  empire  has  been  destroyed.  This,  says 
Audigier,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny ;  for  it  is  asserted  by 
many  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  distinctly  foreshadowed  by 
St.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.^^ 

Strange  as  all  this  appears,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to 
revolt  the  enlightened  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Indeed,  the 
French,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  prince,  most 
have  felt  great  interest  in  learning  how  superior  he  was 
to  all  other  potentates,  and  how  he  had  not  only  been 
preceded  by  a  long  line  of  emperors,  but  was  in  fact  an 
emperor  himself.  They  must  have  been  struck  with  awe 
at  the  information  communicated  by  Audigier  respecting 
the  arrival  of  Antichrist,  and  the  connexion  between  that 
important  event  and  the  fate  of  the  French  monarchy. 
They  must  have  listened  with  pious  wonder  to  the  illus- 
tration of  these  matters  from  the  writings  of  the  fatherSi 
and  from  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  All  this  they 
would  easily  receive ;  because  to  worship  the  king,  and 
venerate  the  church,  were  the  two  cardinal  maxims  of  that 

«  Vol.  ii.  pp.  179, 18a  »*  Vol.  U.  p.  269. 

»  Vol.  ii.  p.  124.  ••  VoL  ii.  pp.  461-454. 

"  "  A  quoy  uous  pourrions  ioindre  un  aatre  moBument  fort  authenttque, 
o'est  le  r&ultat  de  certains  pdrea,  et  de  oertains  docteiirB  de  T^gliae,  qui 
tiennent  que  rAnie-christ  ne  viendra  point  au  monde,  qu'apr^  £i  disoeo- 
tiou,  c'est-k-dire  aprte  la  dissipation  de  noatre  empire.  I^ur  fondement  est 
dans  la  seconde  ^pistro  de  saint  Paul  aux  ThessatouicLens.''  Audigier ,  voL  iL 
p.  462. 
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age.  To  obey,  and  to  believe,  were  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  a  period,  in  which  the  fine  arts  did  for  a  time  flourish, — 
in  which  the  perception  of  beaut3%  though  too  fastidious, 
was  undoubtedly  keen, — in  which  taste  and  the  imagina- 
tion, in  its  lower  departments,  were  zealously  cultivated, 
— but  in  which,  on  the  other  band,  originality  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  were  extingtiished,  the  greatest  and 
th3  largest  topics  were  forbidden  to  be  discussed,  the  sci- 
ences were  almost  deserted,  reforms  and  innovations  were 
hated,  new  opinions  were  despised,  and  their  authors  pun- 
ished, until  at  length,  the  exuberance  of  genius  being  tamed 
into  sterility,  the  national  intellect  was  reduced  to  that 
dull  and  monotonous  level  which  characterizes  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  no  instance  can  we  find  a  better  example  of  this  re- 
actionary movement,  than  in  the  case  of  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meaux.  The  success,  and  indeed  the  mere  existence, 
of  his  work  on  Universal  History,  becomes,  from  this  point 
of  view,  highly  instructive.  Considered  by  itself,  the  book 
is  a  painful  exhibition  of  a  great  genius  cramped  by  a 
superstitious  age.  But  considered  in  reference  to  the  time 
in  which  it  appeared,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  symptom  of  the 
French  intellect ;  since  it  proves,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men,  in 
one  of  the  first  countries  of  Europe,  could  willingly  submit 
to  a  prostration  of  judgment,  and  could  display  a  blind 
credulity,  of  which,  in  our  day,  even  the  feeblest  minds 
would  be  ashamed  ;  and  that  this,  so  far  from  causing 
scandal,  or  bringing  a  rebuke  on  the  head  of  the  author, 
was  received  with  universal  and  unqualified  applause. 
Bossuet  was  a  great  orator,  a  consummate  dialectician,  and 
an  accomplished  master  of  those  vague  sublimities  by  which 
most  men  are  easily  affected.  All  these  qualities  he,  a  few 
years  later,  employed  in  the  production  of  what  is  proba- 
bly the  most  formidable  work  ever  directed  against  Pro- 
testantism.^^    But  when  he,  leaving  these  matters,  entered 

**  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam  respecting  Bossuet's  History  of  the 
Vftriations  of  Protestant  Churches,     dm  t.  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  486 :   oompare 
ZerminieTy  Philos.  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.    Attempts  have  heen  made  by 
VOL.  I.  3  A 
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the  vast  field  of  history,  he  could  think  of  no  better  -way 
(^treating  his  new  subject,  than  bj  following  the  arbitrary 
rules  peculiar  to  his  own  profeeaion.^^  His  work  ia  an 
audacious  attempt  to  degrade  history  to  a  mare  haadmaid 
pf  theology.^  As  il,  on  such  matters,  doubt  were  aynony- 
mous  with  crime,  he,  lyithout  the  slightest  hesitation,  takes 
erery  thing  for  granted  which  the  dsiurch  had  be^L  accus- 
tomed to  beUe?e.  This  enables  him  to  speak  with  perfect 
coufidieuoe  respectuig  erents  which  are  lost  in  the  remotefit 
antiquity.  He  knows  the  exact  number  of  years  which 
hare  elapsed  since  the  moment  whei^  Cain  miurdered  his 
brother  ;  when  the  deluge  overwhelmed  the  world ;  and 
when  Abraham  waa  summoned  to  his  mission.^^  The 
dates  of  these,  anji  slmilai^  oocurrencesi  he  fixes  with  a 
precision,  which  might  almost  make  ua  balieve  that  they 
had  taken  pla^e  in  his  own  time,  if  not  under  hia  own 
eyes.^^  It  is  true,  that  the  Hebrew  books  on  which  he 
willingly  relied,  supply  no  eyidence  of  the  slightest  value 

Protestant  theologians  to  retort  agains|*  the  Catholics  the  arguments  of 
Bo^uet,  on  the  ground  that  religioua  vanations  aw  a  necessary  oiDiiqeqaenoe 
of  the  honest  pursuit  of  religiouB  truth.  Se^  Mlqnoo  Wk^'s  Evidsnct  ^op^ 
Cafhdicism,  pp.  109-112 ;  and  hia  Ldters  from  Snain^  hy  DcMadOy  p.  127. 
With  this  I  fuller  agree ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  snow  tiiat  the  ailment  is 
fiUal  to  all  eccl^siastica)  systems  wiljli  ^trictiy  defined  creeds,  and^  tilierefore, 
strikes  as  heavily  against  the  Protestant  cnurches  as  against  the  Catholic. 
Beausobre,  in  his  acute  and  learned  work  on  ManichsBism,  seems  to  ^Te 
felt  this ;  apd  he  makes  the  dangerous  admiasion,  '^  que  si  IHirgoment  de 
M.  de  Meauz  vaut  quelaue  chose  centre  la  R^ormation,  il  a  la  m^me  force 
centre  le  Cbristianisme. '  HUt.  de  Afanichie,  voL  i.  p.  526.  On  Bossuet  as 
a  ooutroveisialisti  see  tSUliUUiny  QuchsUshU  der  ikeologuchtn  WiueMckaften^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  43-4|5  ;  and  for  a  contemporary  opinion  of  Ids,  gneat  work,  see  a 
characteristic  passage  in  Lettrps  de  Sevigni^  vol.  v.  p.  409. 

^  His  method  is  fairly  stated  by  Sismondi,  HUl.  dee  FranfqiSy  vol.  xxv. 
p.  427. 

**  See,  on  tbia  attempt  of  Bpssuei's,  ^qm^  good  ijNn^rk^  i|i  StfiudUnt 
Oeschichte  der  ihecloaiechm  Wissenschaften.  vol.  ii.  p.  li9Qf :  "  Kirche  und 
ChriBtenthum  sind  fur  diesen  Bischoff  der  Mittelpunct  der  ganzen  Oeschichte. 
Aus  diesend  Gesichtspancte  betryiphtet.  er  nicht  niir  die  Patiuvc^en  und 
Propheteti,  das'  Judenthum  und  die  alten  Weissagupffon.  spndem  auch  die 
Reiche  der  Welt."  -«»    *    ? -r-^^ 

*^  Bouuet,  JDiscoun  sur  Pfftstoire  Universellef  pp.  10, 11, 16, 17;  see  also, 
at  p.  ^,  a  curious  specimen  of  hi?  chronolpgioal  galciulalions. 

^  He  says,  that  if  the  ordinarily  received  dates  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Prophets  are  not  tr^e,  then  the  miracles  muat  fall^  and  tiie  wiitingSLthem- 
aefves  are  not  in^ired.  Eia.  Univi.  p.  360.  It  would  haiurdto  ii&d,  efven 
in  the  works  of  Bo8i|uet»  i^  more  rasb  asscartion  than  thiB.    . 
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concerning  tke  chronology  even  of  their  oini  people ;  while 
the  inforjfoation  they  contain  respecting  other  countries  is 
notoriously  meagre  and  unsatis&ctory.^  But  so  neorraw 
were  the  views  oS  Boasuet  upon  hkitory,  that  with  all  this 
he,  in  his  own  o|>imoiL9  had  no  conoem.  The  text  of  the 
Vulgate  declared,  that  these  things  had  happened  at  a 
partioula^r  time  ;  and  a  number  of  holy  men,  cdling  them* 
selves  the  council  of  the  church,  had,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centupy,  pronounced  the  Vulgate  to  be  authen- 
tic, and  had  taken  upon  th^nselyes  to  place  it  above  all 
other  versions.^^  Thia  theological  opinion  was  accepted 
by  Bossuet  as  an  historical  law ;  and  thus  the  decision  of 
a  handfiil  of  cardinals  and  bishops,  in  a  saperstitiioiis  and 
uncritical  age,  is  the  sole  authority  for  that  early  dirono- 
logy,  the  precision  of  which  is,  ta  an  uniiiformed  reader,  a 
matter  of  great  admiration.^ 

In  the  same  way,  because  Bossuet  had!  been  taught 
that  the  Jews  are  the  chosen  people  of  Qod^  he,  under  the 
title  of  Universal  History,  almost  confines  his  attention  to 
them,  and  treats  this^  obstinate  and  ignorant  race  as  if  they 
formed  the  pivot  upon  which  the  affairs  of  ihe  universe 
had  been  made  to  turn.^     His  idea  of  an  umversal  his- 

**  Indeed  the  JewB  have  no  conBeoutive  chronology  before  Sermon.  See 
Bufuen's  Egypt^  vol.  i  pp.  viii.  xxv.  170,  178,  185,  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

M  Doing  tnis,  as  they  did  every  thing  else,  on  account,  not  of  reason,  but 
of  dogma ;  for,  as  a  learned  writer  says,  '^  i'Eglise  a  bien  distingu^  certains 
livres  en  apocryphes  et  en  orthodoxes ;  elle  s'est  prononc^  d'une  mani^re 
f(Hnnelle  sur  le  choix  des  ouvrages  canoniques ;  n^aumoins  sa  critique  n'a 
jamais  M  fondde  sur  un  examen  raasonn^,  mais  seulement  sur  la  Question 
de  savoir  si  tel  ou  tel  6crit  6tait  d'accord  avec  les  dogmes  qu'eUe  enseignait.*' 
Maury y  L^gendes  Fiewes,  p.  224. 

^  Theologians  have  always  been  remarkable  fbr  the  exactness  of  their 
knowledge  on  subjects  respecting  which  nothing  is  known  ;  but  none  of  them 
have  surpassed  the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley.  In  1730,  this  eminent  divine 
writes  :  *'  But  according  to  the  calculations  I  have  made  of  this  matter,  I 
find  God  Almighty  ordered  Noah  to  get  the  creatures  into  the  ark  on  Sun- 
day the  12th  of  October,  the  very  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox  that  year ; 
and  ou  t^s  present  day,  on  the  Sunday  se^nnight  following  (the  19th  of 
October),  that  terrible  catastrophe  b^nin,  the  moon  bang  past  her  third ' 
quarter.*'  NicM$8  lUuOrcaions  of  the  ISighteenth  Century^  vol.  ii.  p.  792. 

**  **  Premidrement,  ces  empires  ont  pour  la  plupart  une  liaison  n^cessaire 
avec  rhistoire  du  penple  de  Dieu.  Bieu  s*est  servi  des  Assyriens  et  des  Baby- 
loniens  pour  ch&tier  ce  peuple ;  des  Perses  pour  le  r6tablir ;  d'Alexandre  et 
de  ses  premiers  succesdeun  pour  leprot6|^r;  d^Antioehus  PlUustre  et  de 
sea  Buccesseurs  pour  Pexeroer ;  des  Bomaint  poor  soutenir  sa  liberty  contre 
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tory  excludes  those  nations  who  were  the  first  to  reach 
civilization,  and  to  some  of  whom  the  Hebrews  owed  the 
scanty  knowledge  which  they  subsequently  acquired.®^ 
He  says  little  of  the  Persians,  and  less  of  tlie  Egyptians; 
nor  does  he  even  mention  that  far  greater  people  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  whose  philosophy  formed  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  whose  subtle 
speculations  anticipated  all  the  efforts  of  European  meta- 
physics, and  whose  sublime  inquiries,  conducted  in  their 
own  exquisite  language,  date  from  a  period  when  the  Jews, 
stained  with  every  variety  of  crime,  were  a  plundering  and 
vagabond  tribe,  wandering  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  raising 
their  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man  raising  his 
hand  against  them. 

When  he  enters  the  more  modern  period,  he  allows 
himself  to  be  governed  by  the  same  theological  prejudices. 
So  contracted  is  his  view,  that  he  considers  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  church  as  the  history  of  providential  inter- 
ference ;  and  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  manner  in  which, 
contrary  to  the  original  scheme,  it  has  been  affected  by 
foreign  events.^®  Thus,  for  example,  the  most  important 
fact  relating  to  the  early  changes  in  Christianity,  is  the 
extent  to  which  its  doctrines  have  been  influenced  by  the 
African  form  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.^®     But  this,  Bos- 

les  rois  de  Syrie,  qui  ne  songeaient  qn%  le  d6truire."  Bosstut^  ffigt,  <7ntV. 
p.  382.  Well  may  M.  Lermiiiier  say  {Philos,  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  87),  thai 
^ssuet  *'  a  8iicriti6  toutes  les  uatioDS  au  peuple  juif." 

•'  On  the  extraordiuary  and  prolougea  ignorance  of  the  Jews,  even  to  tlw 
time  of  the  Apostles,  see  M<Kkay^$  ProgreM  of  the  InldUcty  vol.  i.  pp.  13  aeq.; 
a  work  of  profound  learning. 

^  The  original  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  stated  hy  its  Great  Author 
{Matthiw  X.  6,  and  xv.  24),  was  merely  to  convert  the  Jews ;  and  if  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  had  never  extended  beyond  that  ignorant  people,  they  oould 
not  have  icceived  tho.<e  modiKcations  which  philosophy  imposed  upon  them. 
The  whole  of  this  subject  is  admirably  discussed  in  Mackay's  Progrest  ^tke 
Intellect  in  lidigiiua  DevdopmerU^  vol.  ii.  pp.  382  seq.  ;  and  on  the  *'ani- 
versalism,"  first  clearly  announced  "  by  the  Hellenist  Stephen,"  see  p.  484. 
Neander  makes  a  uo.iceable  attempt  to  evade  the  difficulty  caused  by  the 
changes  in  Christianity  from  '*  various  outward  causes  :"  see  his  History  of 
the  Churchy  vol.  iii   p.  125. 

•»  Neander  {Huft.  of  tlte  Churchy  vol.  ii.  p.  42)  even  thinks  that  Cma- 
thus,  whose  views  are  remarkable  as  being  the  point  where  Gnosticism  and 
Judaism  touch  each  other,  borrowed  his  system  fi*om  Alexandria.  But  this, 
though  not  unlikely,  seems  only  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Theodoret.    On 
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suet  never  mentions  ;  nor  does  he  even  hint  that  any  such 
thing  had  occurred.  It  suited  his  views  to  look  upon  the 
church  as  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  he,  therefore,  omits  the 
most  important  event  in  its  early  history.'^.  To  descend 
a  little  later :  every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
civilization  will  allow,  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to 
those  gleams  of  light,  which,  in  the  midst  of  suirounding 
darkness,  shot  from  the  great  centres  of  Cordova  and  Bag- 
dad. These,  however,  were  the  worlc  of  Mohammedanism  ; 
and  as  Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  Mohammedanism  is 
a  pestilential  heresy,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  Christian  nations  had  derived  any  thing  from  so  cor- 
rupt a  source.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  says  nothing  of 
that  great  religion,  the  noise  of  which  has  filled  the  world  ;''^^ 
and  having  occasion  to  mention  its  founder,  he  treats  him 
with  scorn,  as- an  impudent  impostor,  whose  pretensions  it 
is  hardly  fitting  to  notice.'^^  The  great  apostle,  who  dif- 
fused among  millions  of  idolaters  the  sublime  verity  of  one 
God,  is  spoken  of  by  Bossuet  with  supreme  contempt ;  be- 
cause Bossuet,  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  could  . 
see  nothing  to  admire  in  those  whose  opinions  diflfered  / 

the  influence  of  the  Platonism  of  Alexandria  in  developing  the  idea  of  the 
Lo^os,  see  Neander,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  306-314.  Compare  H^harfe's  Hist,  of 
E^fpt^  voL  ii.  pp.  152  seq. 

'*  Aud  having  to  mention  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  was  more  deeply 
versed  iu  the  philosophy  of  Alexandria  than  were  any  of  the  other  fathers, 
Bossuet  merely  says,  p.  S)8,  "  ^  peu  pr^  dans  le  mduie  temps,  le  sa  nt  pr^tre 
Clement  Alexandria  d^terra  les  antiquit^s  du  pagauisme  pour  le  confoudre." 

"  About  the  time  that  Bossuet  wrote,  a  very  learned  writer  calculated 
that  the  area  of  the  countries  which  professed  Mohammedan i^m,  exceeded, 
by  one  fifth,  those  where  Christianity  was  believed.  See  hrerewood's  Inqui- 
rifs  touching  the  Divcroitt/  of  Lanauages  and  Bd{^ions,  Lond.  1074,  pp.  144, 
145.  The  estimate  of  Southey  (  Vindicim  Ecdc^ivs  Anglicance,  London,  1826 
p.  48)  is  very  vague ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  Mo- 
hammedan countries  than  of  the  extent  of  their  population.  On  this  latter 
point  we  have  the  most  conflicting  statements.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  are,  according  to  Sharon  Turner  {Ilist.  of  England^  vol.  iii.  p.  485, 
edit.  1839),  eighty  uiiilion  Mohammedans ;  according  to  Dv.  Klliotson  (iTt*- 
man  Phgddogy^  p.  1056,  edit.  1840),  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-two 
million ;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkin  (note  in  Sir  Thomas  Browru's 
Worisy  vol.  ii.  p.  37,  edit.  1835),  there  are  a  hundred  aud  tighty-eight 
million. 

"  "he  fiiux  proph^te  donna  ses  victoires  pour  toute  marque  de  sa  mis- 
sion.*' Bossuet,  p.  I2i5. 
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fitna  his  own.^  Bnt  irhen  he  has  oocastim  to  mention 
some  obscure  member  of  that  dass  to  whidi  he  himaelf 
belonged,  tiien  it  is  that  he  scatters  his  praises  with  boond- 
less  profiifiion.  In  his  sdieme  of  unira^  history,  Mo- 
hammed is  not  worthy  to  play  a  part  He  is  passed  by  ; 
but  the  truly  great  man,  the  man  to  whom  the  hnman 
race  is  really  indebted,  is — ^Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  Ha 
it  is,  says  Bossuet,  whose  unrivalled  actions  filled  the  uni- 
yene  with  his  fiune,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his 
death.^^  It  is  true,  that  not  one  educated  man  in  fifty  has 
ever  heard  the  name  of  Martin,  bishc^  of  Tours.  Bnt 
Martin  performed  miracles,  and  the  church  had  made  him 
a  saint ;  his  claims,  therefore,  to  the  attention  of  historiaxis 
must  be  far  superior  to  the  claims  of  one  who,  like  Moham- 
med, was  without  these  advantages.  Thus  it  is  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  only  eminent  writer  on  history  during 
the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  greatest  man  Asia  has  ever 
proihiced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
is  considered  in  every  way  inferior  to  a  mean  and  ignorant 
monk,  whose  most  important  achievement  was  the  erection 
of  a  monastery,  and  whp  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
useless  solitude,  trembling  before  the  superstitious  fancies 
of  his  weak  and  ignoble  nature.^^ 

"  The  ffreatest  Mohammedan  writen  have  always  expressed  ideas  regard* 

SI  the  Deitj  more  le%  than  those  possessed  hy  the  majori^  of  ChriByaBs. 
e  Koran  contains  noble  passages  on  the  oneness  of  God ;  and  fov  the 
^ews  of  their  ordinary  theologians.  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  Moham- 
medan sermon,  in  TraiuaeHons  of  the  Bandniy  Sodehfy  toL  i.  pp.  146-158. 
See  also,  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  398-448,  an  Esaay  by  Tana  Kennedy ;  and  eompaie  a 
remaikable  passafd,  eonsidiMring  the  quarter  from  wbioh  it  oomes,  in  Avauy- 
hiogtwky  ^jihe  &nperor  Jihanffueir,  p*  44.  Those  who  are  so  thonghtleas 
as  to  pelieve  that  Mohammed  was  a  nypocrite,  had  better  study  the  a3mix»- 
ble  remarks  of  M.  Oomte  (PMioa*  P09,  vol.  y-  IHP*  76,  77),  who  truly  says, 
*<  cp'un  homme  Traiment  sup^rieur  n'a  jamais  pu  exercer  aucune  grande 
afOtion  sur  see  semblables  sans  toe  d'abord  lui-mdme  iatimement  con- 
vainctt." 

H  <<  Saint  Martin  fut  &it  4ydque  de  Tours,  et  remplit  tout  Tunivers  da 
bruit  de  sa  saintet^  et  de  ses  miracles,  durant  sa  vie,  et  q»rte  sa  mort."  JBoi- 
gutty  But.  Uniff.  p.  111. 

^  The  Benedictines  have  written  the  life  of  Martin  in  then*  Bist,  Lii,  de 
la  Francty  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  413-417,  Paris,  1733,  4to.  Th^  say  that  he 
erected  the  first  monastery  in  Gaul :  '<  Martin,  toigours  pasmonn^  pour  la 
solitude,  6rigea  un  monastere  qui  fut  le  premier  que  Ton  eUt  encore  vii  dans 
les  Oaules."  p.  414.    At  p.  415,  they  make  the  unnecessary  admission,  that 
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Sttch  was  the  narrow  spirit  wiUi  which  the  great  fkcia 
of  history  were  eontenkplated  by  a  writer,  who,  when  he 
was  confined  to  his  own  department,  dispiayed  the  most 
towering  genius^  This  contrac^ted  tiew  wa6  the  ineritabld 
consequence  of  his  attempt  to  explain  the  complicated 
morements  of  the  human  race  by  principles  which  he  had 
gei^enUized  from  his  OWn  inferior  studies.^®  Nor  need 
any  one  be  offended^  that,  from  a  scientific  point  of  yiew, 
I  assign  to  the  pursuits  of  Bossuet  a  rank  lower  than  that 
in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed.  It  is  certain  that 
religious  dogmas  do,  in  many  cases,  influence  the  affairs 
of  men.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  as  civilization  ad- 
vancesy  such  influence  decreases,  and  that  eVen  when  the 
power  of  those  dogmas  was  at  its  height,  there  were  many 
other  motiyes  by  which  the  actions  of  mankind  were  also 
governed*  And  since  the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of 
the  aggregate  of  these  motives,  it  is  evident  that  history 
must  be  superior  to  theology ;  just  as  the  whole  is  supe* 
rior  to  a  part.  A  neglect  of  this  simple  consideration  has, 
with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  led  all  ecclesiadtieal  authors 
into  serious  errors.  It  has  induced  in  them  a  disposition 
to  disregard  the  immense  variety  of  external  events,  tod 
to  suppose  that  the  course  of  affairs  is  regulated  by  some 
principles  which  theology  alone  can  detect.  This,  indeed^ 
is  only  the  result  of  a  general  law  of  the  mind^  by  which 
those  who  have  any  favourite  profession,  Are  apt  to  exi^^" 
gerate  its  capacity  ;  to  explain  events  by  its  maxims,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  refract  through  its  medium  the  occurrences 


the  saint  "  n'avoit  point  6tudi^  les  soiences  profanes.**  I  may  add,  iliat  the 
miracles  of  Martin  are  related  by  Fleury,  who  evidently  believes  that  they 
were  really  performed.  FUury^  Hut.  Ecdi^iiadique^  livre  xvi.  no.  31,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  215-217,  Paris,  1758,  12mo.  Keander,  having  the  advantage  of  living 
a  hundred  years  later  than  Bleury,  is  content  to  say,  "the  veneration  of  his 
period  denominated  him  a  worker  of  miracles."  IiUt  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iV. 
p.  494.  There  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him,  ffom  SuIpitiuS  Seveilis,  in 
MotheMi  EccUs,  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  1SI3. 

'•  At  pp<  479, 480,  Bossuet  gives  a  sort  of  suminary  of  his  historical  prin- 
ciples ;  and  if  they  are  true,  faistofy  is  evidently  impossible  to  be  written* 
On  this  account,  though  fully  recognising  the  genius  of  BosBuet,  I  cannot 
agree  With  the  remarks  made  upon  him  by  M.  Oomte,  Philos*  Fo9.  voL  iv* 
p.  280,  vol.  vi.  pp.  316,  317. 
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of  life.^^  Among  theologians,  however,  such  prejudices 
are  more  dangerous  than  in  any  other  profession,  because 
among  them  alone  are  they  fortified  by  that  bold  assump- 
tion of  supernatural  authority  on  which  many  of  the  clergy 
willingly  rely- 

These  professional  prejudices,  when  supported  by  the- 
ological dogmas,  in  a  reign  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.,*^^  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the 
historical  work  of  Bossuet.  Besides  this,  in  his  case,  the 
general  tendency  was  aggravated  by  personal  characteris- 
tics. His  mind  was  remarkable  for  a  haughtiness,  which 
we  find  constantly  breaking  out  into  a  general  contempt 
for  mankind.'^^  At  the  same  time  his  amazing  eloquence, 
and  the  effects  which  it  never  failed  to  produce,  seemed  to 
justify  the  overweening  confidence  that  he  felt  in  his  own 
powers.  There  is,  indeed,  in  some  of  his  greatest  eflForts, 
so  much  of  the  fire  and  majesty  of  genius,  that  we  are  re- 
minded  of  those  lofty  and  burning  words  with  which  the 
prophets  of  antiquity  thrilled  their  hearers.  Bossuet,  thus 
standing,  as  he  supposed,  on  an  eminence  which  raised  him 
above  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  men,  loved  to  taunt  them 
with  their  follies,  and  to  deride  every  aspiration  of  their 
genius.  Every  thing  like  intellectual  boldness  seemed  to 
gall  his  own  superiority.®^  It  was  this  boundless  arrogance 
with  which  he  was  filled,  which  gives  to  his  works  some  rf 
their  most  marked  peculiarities.     It  was  this,  that  made 

'^  And  then,  as  M.  Charles  Comte  well  s^s,  they  call  thu  prejadioe 
their  moral  sense,  or  their  moral  instinct.  ComUy  TraiU  de  Itfyidationj 
voL  i.  p.  1 L6. 

'*  The  connection  between  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  and  the  despotism  of 
Louis  XIV.  is  touched  on  by  Montlosier,  who,  however,  has  probably  laid 
too  much  stress  on  the  influence  which  the  civil  law  exercised  over  both. 
MovUloder,  Monarchie  Frangaige,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

'*  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  historians,  described  by  a  celebrated  writer 
in  a  single  sentence :  "  daus  leurs  Merits  Tauteur  parait  souvent  grand,  mais 
rhumanit6  est  toigours  petite."  TocqueviUe^  Dhnocrutie^  vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

^  Hardly  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  the  history  of  Bossuet 
will  require  evidence  of  his  singular  arrogance.  But  the  reader  may  consult 
Sismandi,  Hist,  des  Frang,  vol.  xrvi.  p.  247 ;  and  on  his  treatment  of  F^6- 
Ion,  which  was  the  most  shameful  transaction  of  his  life,  compare  Burnet's 
OwTi  THme,  vol.  iv.  p  384,  with  Cap^ffgue^s  Louis  XI V^  vol.  ii.  p.  68 ;  where 
there  is  printed  one  of  the  many  epigrams  to  which  the  conduct  of  Boesnet 
gave  rise. 
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him  strain  every  nerve  to  abase  and  viKfy  those  prodigious 
resources  of  the  human  understanding,  which  are  often 
despised  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of  them ;  but  which  in 
reality  are  so  great,  that  no  one  has  yet  arisen  able  to  scan 
them  in  the  whole  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  It  was 
this  same  contempt  for  the  human  intellect,  that  made  him 
deny  its  capacity  to  work  out  for  itself  the  epochs  through 
which  it  has  passed;  and,  consequently,  made  him  recu? 
to  the  dogma  of  supernatural  interference.  It  was  this, 
again,  that,  in  those  magnificent  orations  which  are  among 
the  greatest  wonders  of  modern  art,  caused  him  to  exhaust 
the  language  of  eulogy,  not  upon  intellectual  eminence, 
but  upon  mere  military  achievements,  upon  great  con- 
querors, those  pasts  and  destroyers  of  men,  who  pass  their 
lives  in  discovering  new  ways  of  slaying  their  enemies,  and 
in  devising  new  means  of  aggiavating  the  miseries  of  the 
world.  And,  to  descend  still  lower,  it  was  this  same  con- 
tempt for  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind,  which  made 
him  look  with  reverence  upon  a  king,  who  considered  all 
those  interests  as  nothing ;  but  who  had  the  merit  of  en- 
slaving the  mind  of  France,  and  of  increasing  the  power 
of  that  body  of  men,  among  whom  Bossuet  himself  was  the 
most  distinguished. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  respecting  the 
general  state  of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  such 
notions  as  these  had  penetrated  the  popular  mind.  But, 
looking  at  the  manner  in  which  government  had  broken 
the  spirit  of  the  country,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suppose 
that  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  were  very  acceptable  to  his 
own  generation.  This,  however,  is  a  question  rather  of 
curiosity  than  of  importance ;  for  only  a  few  years  later 
there  appeared  the  first  symptoms  of  that  unprecedented 
movement,  which  not  merely  destroyed  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  France,  but  effected  a  greater  and  more  per- 
manent revolution  in  every  department  of  the  national 
intellect.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  literature,  as 
well  as  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in  morals,  every  thing 
was  ripe  for  reaction.     The  materials  still  existing  are  so 
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ample,  that  it  would  be  possiUe  to  trace  with  considerable 
minuteneBs  the  steps  of  this  great  process;  but  it  will,  I 
think,  be  more  agreeable  to  the  general  sdieme  of  this 
Introdaotion,  if  I  pass  over  some  of  the  iotermediate  links, 
and  confine  myself  to  those  salient  instances  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  most  strikingly  portrayed. 

There  ia,  indeed,  something  extraordinary  in  the  change 
which,  in  France,  one  generation  was  able  to  effect  in 
the  method  of  writing  history.  The  best  way,  perhaps, 
to  form  an  idea  of  this,  will  b^  to  compare  the  works  of 
Voltaire  with  those  of  Bossnet ;  because  these  great  aothors 
were  probably  the  most  able,  and  were  certainly  the  most 
influential.  Frenchmen  during  the  period  they  respectiyd^y 
represented  The  first  great  improrement  whidi  we  find 
in  Voltaire,  as  compared  with  Bossuet,  is  an  increased 
perception  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  intellect.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  circumstances  already  noticed,  we  must  re« 
member  that  the  reading  of  Bossuet  lay  in  a  direetion 
which  prevented  him  from  feeling  this.  He  had  not 
studied  those  branches  of  knowledge  where  great  things 
have  been  achieved;  but  he  was  very  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  the  sAints  and  &thers,  whose  speculations 
are  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  us  a  high  opinion  of 
the  resources  of  their  own  understanding.  Thus  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  the  workings  of  the  mind  in  what 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  puerile  literature  Eorope  has 
ever  produced,  the  contempt  which  Bossuet  felt  for  man- 
kind went  on  increasing;  until  it  reached  that  inordinate 
degree  which,  in  his  later  works,  is  painfully  conspicuous. 
But  Voltaire,  who  paid  no  attention  to  such  things  as 
these,  passed  his  long  life  in  the  constant  accumulation  of 
real  and  available  knowledge.  His  mind  was  essentially 
modem.  Despising  unsupported  authority,  and  heedless 
of  tradition,  he  deroted  himself  to  subjects  in  which  the 
triumph  of  the  human  reason  is  too  apparent  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  more  his  knowledge  advanced,  the  more  ho 
admired  those  vast  powers  by  which  the  knowledge  had 
been  created.  Hence  his  admiration  for  the  intellect  of 
man,  so  far  from  diminishing,  grew  with  his  growth;  and» 
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just  in  the  Bame  proportion,  there  was  sh^ngthened  his 
love  of  humanity,  and  his  dislike  to  the  prejudices  which 
had  long  obscured  its  history.  That  this,  in  the  march 
of  his  mind,  was  the  course  it  actually  fdlowed,  will  be 
eyident  to  any  one  who  considers  the  different  spirit  of 
his  works,  in  reference  to  the  different  periods  of  life  in 
which  tiiey  were  produced. 

The  first  historical  work  of  Voltaire  was  a  life  of 
Obaries  XII.,  in  1728.^^  At  this  time  his  knowledge  was 
still  scanty,  and  he  was  still  influenced  by  the  servile  tra^ 
ditions  of  the  preceding  generation.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
wonderful,  that  he  should  express  the  greatest  respect  for 
Charles,  who,  among  the  admirers  of  military  fame,  will 
always  preserve  a  certain  reputation;  though  his  only 
merits  are,  that  he  ravaged  many  countries  and  killed 
many  men.  But  we  find  little  sympathy  with  his  un- 
fortunate subjects,  the  accumulations  of  whose  industry 
supported  the  royal  armies  f^  nor  is  there  much  pity  for 
those  nations  who  were  oppressed  by  this  great  robber  in 
the  immense  line  of  his  conquests  from  Sweden  to  Tur- 
key. Indeed,  the  admiration  of  Voltaire  for  Charles  is 
unbounded.  He  calls  him  the  most  extraordinary  man 
the  world  had  ever  seen  ;^  he  declares  him  to  be  a  prince 
full  of  honour;^  and  while  he  scarcely  blames  his  infa- 

.'*  He  says  that  he  wrote  it  in  1728.  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  toL  xxii.  p.  5 ; 
but,acoordhig toM. Lepan (  ViedeVoltain, p. 382),  '<il parnt en  1731."  Both 
statemente  may  be  accurate,  as  Voltaire  frequently  kept  his  works  for  some 
time  in  maauMiipt. 

*>  Sir  A.  Alieon,  who  oertainly  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  respeot  for 
military  conquerors,  says  of  Sweden,  ^*  the  attempt  which  Oharles  XII. 
made  to  engage  her  in  long  and  arduous  wars,  so  completely  drained  the 
resources  of  the  country,  tluit  they  did  not  recover  the  loss  for  half  a  cen- 
tury.*' Hist.  of£urop€,  vol.  x.  p.  504.  See  aUo,  on  the  effects  produced  by 
the  conscriptions  of  Oharles  Xll.,  Lain^'s  Sw&den,  p.  59;  Koehy  Tableau  des 
MSvoltai&n^y  ToL  ii.  p.  63 ;  aiui  aboYe  ail,  a  curious  passage  in  Ihtdos,  Mhn* 
SeonU,  Tol*  L  p.  448.  Sereral  of  the  soldiers  of  Charles  XII.,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  were  sent  into  Siberia,  where  Bell  fell  in  with  them  early 
in  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  BeWi  Travds  m  Ana,  edit  Sdinb.  1788,  toL  i. 
pp.  223,  224. 

"*  **  Charles  XII,  Thomme  le  plus  extraordinaire  peut-4tre  qui  ait  jamaie 
Mmahk  terre,  qui  a  i^ni  en  lui  toutes  les  grandes  qualites  de  ses  aleoz, 
et  qui  n'a  eu  d'autre  d^£aut  ni  d'autre  raalheur  que  de  les  avoir  toutes 
ootr^es."  Eist,  de  Charles  Xlly  livre  i.,  in  (Euvree  de  Vdtatre,  vol.  xxii.  p.  30. 

M  <<piein  d'honneur.*'  Ilnd,  in  (Euvree,  vol.  xxii.  p.  63. 
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mous  murder  of  Patkul,®*  he  relates  \«rith  evident  emotion 
how  the  royal  lunatic,  at  the  head  of  forty  servants,  re- 
sisted an  entire  army.^  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Narva,  all  the  attempts  of  Charles  were 
unable  to  prevent  medals  from  being  struck  at  Stockholm 
in  celebration  of  that  event  '^'^  although  Voltaire  well 
knew  that  a  man  of  such  extravagant  vanity  must  have 
been  pleased  by  so  durable  a  homage,  and  although  it  is 
quite  certain  that  if  he  had  not  been  pleased,  the  medals 
would  never  have  been  struck  :  for  who  would  venture, 
without  an  object,  to  ofiFend,  in  his  own  capital,  one  of  the 
most  arbitrary  and  revengeful  of  princes  ? 

So  far,  it  might  appear  that  little  had  been  gained  in 
the  method  of  writing  history.®®  But,  even  thus  early,  we 
find  one  vast  improvement.  In  Voltaire's  life  of  Charles 
XII.,  faulty  as  it  is,  there  are  none  of  those  assumptions 
of  supernatural  interference  in  which  Bossuet  delighted, 
and  which  were  natural  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
absence  of  this  marks  the  first  great  stage  in  the  French 
school  of  history  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  we  find 

*^  Which  Burke,  not  without  Justice,  compares  to  the  murder  of  Mo- 
naldeschi  by  Christina.  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  412.  See  some  remarkB  on 
the  murder  of  Pa.kul,  iu  FaUd,  Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  i.  p.  230;  aud  an  ac- 
count of  it  from  Swedish  authorities,  iu  Somers  Tracts,  voL  xiii.  pp.  879-881. 
For  Voltaire's  version,  see  his  (Euvrts,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  136,  137 ;  which  maj 
be  contrasted  with  Crichton  and  Wheaton*s  History  of  Scandinavia,  Edinb. 
1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

■•  (Euvres  de  I'dtairt^  vol.  xxil  pp.  260-260.  It  may  interest  aooie 
persons  to  hear,  that  the  litter  in  which  this  mndman  **  was  borne  from  the 
battle  of  Pultava*'  is  still  preserved  at  Moscow.  KthVs  Rvssia^  p.  220.  It 
was  also  seen  by  M  Custiue.  Custine's  Hussie,  vol.  iii.  p.  2<  3. 

*'  *'  Sa  luodestie  ne  put  empdcher  qu'on  ne  fi-app&t  k  Stockholm  pludeuzs 
m^dailles  pour  perp6tuer  la  m6moire  de  oes  ^v6uements.*'  CharUs  XII, 
Hvre  ii ,  iu  (Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  p.  70. 

**  Even  some  of  its  geographical  details  are  said  to  be  inaccurate.  Com- 
pare yiUemain,  LiUirature  au  XVIII'  Steele,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  with  KohPs 
Busna,  p  505.  However,  as  M.  Yillemain  says,  this  uiu8t  always  be  the 
case,  when  writei-s,  who  only  know  a  couutry  from  maps,  attempt  to  enter 
into  details  res|  ecting  military  geography.  In  regard  to  style,  it  cannot  be 
too  highly  praified  ;  and  a  well-known  critic,  Lacretelle,  calls  it  ''le  mod^ 
le  plus  accompli  de  narration  qui  existe  dans  notre  laiigue."  LaereUlU,  Di^- 
huiti^e  Sthle,  vol  ii.  p.  42.  In  1843  it  was  still  Ubed  as  a  text-book  in 
the  French  royal  colleges.  See  Report  on  Edwxition  in  France,  iu  Journal 
of  Stat.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  308.  Fui-ther  iuformation  respecting  this  work  maj 
be  found  in  Longchamp  et  Wagn\kre,  Afim.  sur  loOaire,  vol.  ii  p.  494 ;  and 
in  Mem.  de  Genlis,  voL  viii.  p.  224,  vol.  x.  p.  304. 
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the  same  peculiarity  in  all  the  subsequent  historians,  none 
of  whom  recurred  to  a  method,  which,  though  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  theologians,  is  fatal  to  all  independent  in- 
quiries, since  it  not  only  prescribes  the  course  the  inquirer 
is  bound  to  take,  but  actually  sets  up  a  limit  beyond  which 
he  is  forbidden  to  proceed. 

That  Voltaire  should  have  infringed  upon  tliis  ancient 
method  only  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  that  he  should  have  done  this  in  a  popular  work, 
abounding  with  such  dangerous  adventures  as  are  always 
found  to  tempt  the  mind  to  an  opposite  course,  is  a  step 
of  no  common  merit,  and  becomes  still  more  worthy  of 
remark,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  another  fact  of  con- 
siderable interest.  This  is,  that  the  life  of  Charles  XII. 
represents  the  first  epoch,  not  only  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  also  in  the  intellect  of  Voltaire  himself'.^^  After 
it  was  published,  this  great  man  turned  a  while  from  his- 
tory, and  directed  his  attention  to  some  of  the  noblest 
subjects  :  to  mathematics,  to  physics,  to  jurisprudence, 
to  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  and  to  the  speculations  of 
Locke.  In  these  things  he  perceived  those  capabilities 
of  the  human  mind,  which  his  own  country  had  formerly 
witnessed,  but  of  which  during  the  authority  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  memory  had  been  almost  lost.  Then  it  was  that,  with 
extended  knowledge  and  sharpened  intellect,  he  returned 
to  the  great  field  of  history,^     The  manner  in  which  he 

••  It  is  evident,  from  Voltaire's  correspondence,  that  he  afterwards  be- 
came somewhat  ashamed  of  the  praises  he  had  bestowed  on  Charles  XII. 
In  1735,  he  writes  to  De  Formont,  *'sL  Charles  XII  n*uvait  pas  6t6  exces- 
sivemeut  ffrand,  malheureux,  et  fou,  je  me  serais  bieu  donn6  de  garde  de 
parler  de  lui."  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  462.  In  1758,  advancing 
still  further,  he  says  of  Charles,  **  voil^,  monsieur,  ce  que  les  horames  de  tous 
les  temps  et  de  tons  les  pays  appellent  un  h^ros ;  mais  c'est  le  vulgaire  de 
tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays  qui  donne  ce  nom  k  la  soif  du  carnage." 
Ildd.  vol.  Ix.  p.  411.  In  1759,  he  writes,  that  he  was  then  engaged  on 
the  history  of  Peter  the  Great :  "mais  je  doute  que  cela  soit  aiissi  amusant 
que  la  vie  de  Charles  XII ;  car  ce  Pierre  n'6cait  qu'un  sage  exti-aordinaire, 
et  Charles  un  fou  extraordinaire,  qui  se  battait,  comme  Don  Quichotte, 
centre  des  moiilins  k  vent."  vol.  Ixi.  p.  23  :  see  also  p.  350.  These  passages 
prove  the  constant  progress  Voltaire  was  making  in  his  conception  of  what 
history  ought  to  be,  and  what  its  uses  were. 

••  In  1741,  he  mentions  his  increasing  love  of  history.  Corresp,  in  (Euvree 
de  Voltaire,  vol.  li.  p.  96. 
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now  treated  his  old  subject,  showed  the  change  that  had 
come  over  him.  lu  1752,  a{^)eared  his  celebrated  work 
on  Louis  XIY.,^^  the  very  title  of  which  is  ai^^gaalive  of 
the  process  through  which  his  miad  had  passed.  Bis 
former  history  was  an  account  <^  a  king;  this  is  an 
account  of  an  age.  To  the  productiim  of  his  jouth  he 
gave  the  title  of  a  History  of  Charles  XIL;  this  he  called 
the  Ape  of  Louis  XIV.  Before,  he  had  detailed  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  prince;  now,  ke  considered  the  movements 
of  a  people.  Indeed,  in  the  iBtro(itaQtioB  to  the  work»  he 
announces  his  intention  to  describe,  ''  not  the  actions  of 
a  single  man,  but  the  character  of  men.''^^  Nor,  iu  this 
point  of  view,  is  the  execution  inferior  to  the  design. 
While  he  is  contented  with  giving  a  summar j  of  nalitary 
achievements,  on  which  Bossuet  hung  with  delight^  he  en* 
ters  at  great  length  into  those  reallj  important  matters 
which,  before  his  time,  found  no  place  in  the  history  of 
France.  He  has  one  chapter  on  commerce  and  internal 
government;^  another  chapter  on  finances;^  another  on 
the  history  of  science;^  and  three  chapters  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fin^  arts.^  And  though  Voltaire  did  not 
attach  much  value  to  theological  disputes^  still  he  knew 
that  they  have  often  played  a  great  part,  in  the  affairs 
of  men;  he,  therefore,  gives  several  distinct  chapters  to 
a  relation  of  ecclesiastical  matters  during  the  reign  of 

*>  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  life  of  Voltaire,  Bays  that  it  appoired  in  1751. 
Lives  of  Mm  o/La^s,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  But  1762  is  the  date  given  in  Bioff. 
Univ.  xlix.  478 ;  in  Quhwd,  France  Lit.  vol.  x.  p.  355 ;  and  in  Lepan^  Fie 
de  VoUairSf  p.  382. 

"  '*  On  veut  esaayer  de  peindre  h  la  po8t6rit6,  son  lea  actionfl  d^m  aeml 
homme,  mais  resprit  des  hommes  dans  le  ai^le  le  plus  6elair6  qui  fut  jamaia.** 
Slide  de  Louis  XIV^  in  (Euvres  de  Fohaire,  vol.  xix.  p.  213.  And  in  kit 
correspondence  respecting  his  work  on  Louis  XIV.,  he  careftdl^  makes  the 
same  distinction.  See  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  453,  488,  488,  500,  voL  hnL  pp.  337, 
342-344,  voL  lix.  p.  103. 

•»  Chap,  xxix.,  in  (Euvres  de  FoUaire,  vol.  xx.  pp.  234-267. 

**  Chap.  xxx«,  in  (Euvres,  yoL  xx.  pp.  267-291.  This  chapter  is  praised 
in  SindtUr's  Hid.  of  the  FuUie  Revenue^  vol.  iii.  appendix,  p>  77 ;  an  in- 
different work;,  but  ^e  best  we  have  on  the  important  sulgect  to  which  it 
refers. 

**  Chap,  xxxi.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.  pp.  281-209;  necossvily  a  very  short 
chapter,  because  of  the  paucitj  of  materials. 

**  Chapters  xxxii.  to  xxxiy.,  in  (Ehivres,  voL  xx.  pp.  299-338. 
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Louis.^^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obsenre  the  immeose 
superiority  whioh  a  sebeme  like  this  possessed,  not  only 
over  the  narrow  yiews  of  Bossuet*  but  even  over  bis  own 
earlier  history.  Still  it  caanot  be  denied,  that  we  find  in 
it  prejudices  from  which  it  was  diffiioult  for  a  FreDchman, 
educated  in  the  reign  of  Loiiis  XIV.,  to  be  entirely  free. 
Not  only  does  Voltaire  dwell  at  njeedless  length  upon 
those  ajuusements  and  debaucheries  of  Loms^  with  which 
history  can  hare  little  concern,  bujt  he  displays  an  evi- 
dent disposition  to  favour  the  king  himself  and  to  pro- 
tect his  name  from  the  io£»uiy  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
covered.^^ 

But  the  next  work  of  Voltaire  showed  that  this  was  a 
mepe  personal  feeling,  and  did  not  affect  his  general  views 
as  to.  the  part  which  the  acts  of  princes  ought  to  occupy 
in  history.  Four  years  after  the  appearance  of  tlie  Age 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  published  hk  impof  tacM)  treatise  on  the 
Morals,  MannerSy  and  Gk<w(icter  of  Nations.^  This  is 
not  only  one  of  the  greediest  books  w^hich  appeared  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  still  remaiius  the  best  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  refers*  The  mere  reading  it  dis^ 
plays  is  immense  ;^^  what,  however^  is  &r  imm  admir- 

»'  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.pp.  338-464. 

"*.  This  disposition  to  favour  Louis  XIV.  is  noticed  by  Oondorcet,  who 


Oriwm  et  Diderot^  Corretp.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  182^  LetnorUet/^  Mablissement 
Monarchique,  pp.  461,  452;  Mkm,  de  Brissot,  vol,  ii.  pp,  88,  BQ,  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  that  Voltaire's  earlier  opinions  were  still  more  favourable 
to  Louis  XIV.  than  those  which  he  afterwards  expressed  in  his  historj. 
See  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1740  to  Lord  Harvey,  printed  in  (Ettvres  de 
Voltaire,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  57-63. 

**  Mr.  Burton,  m  his  interesting  work,  Lifi  arid  Gorreapondence  o/Hwnef 
vol.  ii.  p.  129,  says  it  was  *^  first  published  in  1756 ;"  and  the  same  date 
is  given  by  Qu^rard  (France  lAuSraire^  vol.  x,  p.  369),  who  is  a  very  accu- 
rate bibliographer;  so  that  Gondorcet  {Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  199)  and  Lord 
Brougham  {Men  of  Letters,  vol.  L  p.  98)  aire  nrobably  in  error  in  assigninff 
it  to  1757.  In  reguni  to  its  title,  X  tranaUte  *  Mwurs'  as  *  moials  and 
maniieiiB;'  for  M.  TocqueviUe  usea  'moeurs'  aji  equivalent  to  the  Latin  word 
'  mores.'  TocqueviUe,  himacratie  em  Am^riq%te,  vol.  iii.  pp.  50, 84. 

^^  Superficial  writers  are  ao  much  in  the  habit  of  (jiUing  Voltaire  super- 
fieial^  that  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  his  accuracy  has  been  nraised, 
not  only  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  by  aeveial  English  autho»  of  admittad 
learning.     For  three  remarkable  instances  of  this,  from  men  whom  no  one 
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able,  is  the  skill  with  which  the  author  connects  the  vari- 
ous facts,  and  makes  them  illustrate  each  other,  sometimes 
by  a  single  remark,  sometimes  only  by  the  order  and 
position  in  which  they  are  placed.  Indeed,  considered 
solely  as  a  work  of  art,  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  it 
too  highly ;  while,  as  a  symptom  of  the  times,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe,  that  it  contains  no  traces  of  that  adula- 
tion of  royalty  which  characterized  Voltaire  in  the  period 
of  his  youth,  and  which  is  found  in  all  the  best  writers 
during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  whole  of  this 
long  and  important  work,  the  great  historian  takes  little 
notice  of  the  intrigues  of  courts,  or  of  the  changes  of 
ministers,  or  of  the  fate  of  kings ;  but  he  endeavours  to 
discover  and  develop  the  different  epochs  through  which 
Man  has  successively  passed.  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  *■  to 
write  a  history,  not  of  wars,  but  of  i^ciety ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain how  men  Uved  in  the  interior  of  their  families,  and 
what  were  the  arts  which  they  commonly  cultivated."^^^ 
For,  he  adds,  "  my  object  is  the  history  of  the  hunian 
mind,  and  not  a  mere  detail  of  petty  facts  ;  nor  am  I  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  great  lords,  who  made  war 
upon  French  kings ;  but  1  want  to  know  what  were  the 
steps  by  which  men  passed  from  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion."!^ 

will  accuse  of  leaning  towards  his  other  opinions,  see  notes  to  CharUa  F.,  in 
Robertson's  Worksy  pp.  431,  432 ;  Barrington's  Observaticns  on  the  Statutes^ 
p.  293;  and  Warion's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry ^  vol.  i.  p.  xvi-  Even  Sir  W. 
Jones,  iu  his  preface  to  the  Life  of  Nader  ShcJi^  says,  that  Yoltaire  is  **  the 
best  historian"  the  French  have  produced.  Works  of  Sir  William  Jonesy  vol.  v. 
p.  542 ;  and  compare  the  preface  to  his  Persian  Grammar^  in  Works^  vol.  ii. 
p.  123. 

!•>  '*  Je  Youdrais  d^uvrir  quelle  6tait  alors  la  soci6t6  des  horomes,  com- 
ment on  vivait  dans  rint^rieur  des  &miUes,  quels  arts  6taient  cultiv^,  pin- 
tdt  que  de  r6p6ter  tant  de  malheurs  et  taut  de  combats,  funestes  objeta  de 
Thistoire  et  lieuz  communs  de  lam^chancet^  humaine."  UssaisurlesJfcntrSy 
chap.  Ixxzi.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xvi.  p.  3S1. 

i«s  '<  L'objet  ^tait  Thistoire  de  I'esprit  humain,  et  non  pas  le  detail  dee 
fiiits  presque  toujours  d6ti^r6s ;  11  ue  s'agissait  pas  de  rechercher,  par  ex- 
emple,  de  quelle  famille  4tait  le  seigneur  de  Puiset,  ou  le  seigneur  de  Mont- 
lh6ri,  qui  Hrent  la  guerre  k  des  rois  de  France ;  mais  de  voir  par  quels  d^^rds 
on  est  parveuu  de  la  rusticity  barbare  de  ces  temps  1^  la  politesse  du  notre.** 
Supplement  to  Essai  sur  Us  McewrSy  in  (EuvrtSy  vol.  xviii.  p.  435.  Compare 
Fragments  sur  VHistoirey  vol.  zxvii.  p.  214,  with  two  letters  in  vol.  Ix.  pp. 
163,  154,  voL  Ixv.  p.  370. 
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It  was  in  this  way,  that  Voltaire  taught  historians  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  matters  of  real  importance, 
and  to  neglect  those  idle  details  with  which  history  had 
formerly  been  filled.  But  what  proves  this  to  be  a  move- 
ment arising  as  much  from  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  from 
the  individual  author,  is,  that  we  find  precisely  the  same 
tendency  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and  Turgot,  who 
were  certainly  the  two  most  eminent  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Voltaire  ;  and  both  of  whom  followed  a  method  similar 
to  his,  in  so  far  as,  omitting  descriptions  of  kings,  courts, 
and  battles,  they  confined  themselves  to  points  which  illus- 
trate the  character  of  mankind,  and  the  general  march  of 
civilization.  And  such  was  the  popularity  of  this  change 
in  the  old  routine,  that  its  influence  was  felt  by  other  his- 
torians of  inferior,  but  still  of  considerable,  ability.  In 
1755,  Mallet^^  published  his  interesting,  and,  at  the  time 
it  was  written,  most  valuable  work,  on  the  history  of  Den- 
mark ;^^  in  which  he  professes  himself  a  pupil  of  the  new 
school.  "  For  why,"  he  says,  "  should  history  be  only  a 
recital  of  battles,  sieges,  intrigues,  and  negotiations  1  And 
why  should  it  contain  merely  a  heap  of  petty  facts  and 
dates,  rather  than  a  great  picture  of  the  opinions,  customs, 
and  even  inclinations  of  a  people  1"^^^  Thus  too,  in  1765, 
Mably  published  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  history  of  France  ;^^  in  the  preface  to  which,  he  com- 
plains that  historians  ^'  have  neglected  the  origin  of  laws 

>^  Mallet,  though  born  in  Geneva,  was  a  Frenchman  in  the  habits  of  hia 
mind :  he  wrote  in  French,  and  is  classed  amon^  French  historians,  in  the 
report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Institut.  Dacier^  Rapport  iur  Us  Fro- 
gr^  de  iHistoire,  p.  173. 

'••  Gothe,  in  his  Autobiography,  mentions  his  obligations  to  this  work, 
which,  I  suspect,  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  early  associations 
of  his  mind :  *'  Ich  hatte  die  Fabeln  der  Edda  schon  langst  aus  der  Vorrede 
zu  Mallet's  Danischer  Geschichte  kennen  celemt,  und  mich  derselben  so- 
gleich  bemachtigt ;  sie  gehorten  uuter  diejeuigen*  Mahrchen,  die  ich,  von 
einer  Gesellschafc  aufgefordert,  am  liebsten  erz&hlte.'*  WaJirheit  u.  Dichtuna^ 
in  Ooethe^9  Werke^  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  169.  Percy,  a  very  fair  mdge,  thought 
highly  of  Mallet's  history,  part  of  which,  indeed,  he  translated.  See  a  letter 
from  him,  in  Nichols's  lUustraitons  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  vii.  p.  719* 

*••  MaUeCs  Nortfiem  Antiquities^  edit.  Blackell,  1847,  p.  78. 

^**  The  first  two  volumes  were  published  in  1766 ;  the  other  two  in  1790, 
Biog,  Univ,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  9, 12. 
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and  customs,  in  favour  of  sieges  and  battles/'^^  In  the 
same  spirit,  Yelly  and  Yillaret,  in  their  volummous  his* 
tory  of  France^  express  regret  that'  historians  should  osn- 
allj  relate  what  happens  to  the  soyereign,  in  prefer^ice 
to  what  happens  to  the  people^  and  should  omit  the  man- 
ners and  characteristics  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  study  the 
acts  of  a  single  man.^^  Duclos,  again,  announces  that  his 
history  is  not  of  war,  nor  of  politics,  but  of  men  and  man- 
ners :*^  while,  strange  to  say,  even  the  courtly  H^nault 
declares  that  his  object  was  to  describe  laws  and  man- 
ners, which  he  calls  the  soul  of  history,  or  rather  history 
itself.^^ 

Thus  it  was^  that  historians  began  to  shift,  as  it  were, 
the  scene  of  their  labours,  and  to  study  subjects  connected 
with  those  popular  interests,  on  which  the  great  writers 
under  Louis  XIV.  disdained  to  waste  a  thought.  I  need 
hardly  observe,  how  agreeable  such  views  were  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  how  well 
they  harmonized  with  the  temper  of  men  who  were  striv- 
ing to  lay  aside  their  former  prejudices,  and  despise  what 
had  once  been  universally  admired.  All  this  was  but  part* 
of  that  vast  movement,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Revolution,  by  unsettling  ancient  opinions,  by  encouraging 
a  certain  mobility  and  restlessness  of  mind,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  disrespect  it  showed  for  those  powerful  indi- 
viduals, hitherto  regarded  as  gods  rather  than  as  men» 

>*'  Mdkly^  Oburv,  jut  VHut%  de  FroMce,  vol.  L  p.  ii.;  and  oompare  toL  iii. 
p.  SS9 :  but  this  latier  passage  was  written  several  yean  later. 

^  '^  Boroki^  k  nooB  appiendro  les  victoires  ou  lea  d^fitftea  du  aoavenun, 
ils  ne  nous  disent  rien  ou  presaue  rien  des  peuples  qu'U  a  letkdiu  lieiu«uz 
ou  malheureux.  On  ne  trouve  dans  leura  toita  que  longaea  descriptions  de 
^i6gee  et  de  batailles;  nuUe  mention  des  moeurs  et  de  Tesprit  de  la  nation. 
Elie  7  est  pres(]^ue  toujours  sacrifice  It  un  seul  homme.  '*  HUtoire  de  France 
par  Vdly^  Pans,  1770,  4to,  vol.  i.  ]^.  6 ;  and  aee,  to  the  same  effect,  the 
CovUvMwtiw.  hy  Villaret,  yoL  v.  p.  vi. 

lot  c<  g{  riustoire  que  j'^cris,  n'est  ni  militaire,  ni  politique,  ni  ^cono- 
mique,  du  moins  dans  le  sens  que  je  conyois  pour  ces  diffi^rcntes  partiea,  ou 
me  demandera  quelle  est  done  celle  que  je  me  propose  d'4crire.  O'est  llus- 
toire  des  hommes  et  des  moeurs."  JDudos,  Louis  XlVtt  Louis  XT,  v<^  i. 

p.  XXV. 

"«  "  Je  voulois  connoitre  nos  loix,  nos  moeurs,  et  tout  ce  qui  est  I'&me 
de  rhistoire,  ou  plutdt  riustoire  mdme."  Hinatdt,  I^ouvd  AbtipS  ekronolo- 
fftque  de  VHietoire  de  France,  edit.  Paris,  1776,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 
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but  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  neglected  by  the  * 
greatest  and  most  popular  historians,  who  passed  over 
evea  their  prcmiinent  actions,  in  order  to  dwell  upon  the 
welfare  of  nations,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
large. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  was  actually  effected  by 
Voltaire,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  case,  this  tendency 
of  the  time  was  strengthened  by  a  natural  comprehensive- 
ness of  mind,  which  predisposed  him  to  large  views,  and 
made  him  dissatisfied  with  that  narrow  range  to  which 
history  had  been  hitherto  confined  J  ^^  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  other  qualities  of  Voltaire,  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  his  intellect,  every  thing  was  on  a  great 
scale.^^  Always  prepared  for  thought,  and  always  ready 
to  generalize,  he  was  averse  to  the  study  of  individual 
actions,  unless  they  could  be  made  available  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  some  broad  and  permanent  principle.  Hence 
his  habit  of  looking  at  history  with  a  view  to  the  stagey 
through  which  the  country  had  passed,  rather  than  with 
a  view  to  the  character  of  the  men  by  whom  the  country 
had  been  governed.  The  same  tendency  appears  in  his 
lighter  works;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,^^^  that,  even 
in  his  dramas,  he  endeavours  to  portray,  not  so  much  the 
passions  of  individuals,  as  tk^  spirit  of  epochs.  In  MaJia- 
mety  his  subject  is  a  great  religion  ;  in  A  hire,  the  con- 
quest of  America;  in  Brutus,  the  formation  of  the  Roman 
power;  in  the  Death  ofGcBsar,  the  rise  of  the  empire  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  power.^^* 

'"  In  1763,  be  writes  to  P'Argental :  **  il  r  a  environ  douze  batailles 
dont  je  n'ai  point  parl6,  Bieu  merd,  paroeque  j*ecris  Thistoire  de  I'esprit  hu- 
main,  et  non  une  gazette."  (Euvres  ae  VoUairfy  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  51.  Bee  also  his 
letter  to  Tabareau  (Lettres  inSdttes  de  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  685) :  **  Personne 
ne  lit  les  details  des  combats  et  des  si^es ;  rien  n'est  plus  ennuyeux  que  la 
droite  et  la  gauche,  les  bastions  et  la  contrescarpe." 

^^  H.  Lamartine  characterizes  him  as  "  ce  g6nie  non  pas  le  plus  haut^, 
mais  le  plus  vaste  de  la  France.*'  ffitt.  des  Oirondins,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

nt  £icff.  Univ.  vol.  zlix.  p.  493.  His  Orphdin  de  la  Chine  is  taken  from 
Chinese  sources :  see  Daviess  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

lu  The  surprising  versatility  of  Voltaire's  mind  is  shown  by  the  fact^ 
unparalleled  in  literature,  that  he  was  equally  sreat  as  a  dramatic  writer 
and  as  an  historian.  Mr.  Forster,  in  hie  admirable  Life  of  Goldemith,  1654, 
sajrs  (vol.  i.  p.  119),  ''  Cray's  high  opinion  of  Voltaire's  tragedies  is  shared 
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By  this  determination  to  look  upon  the  course  of 
events  as  a  great  and  connected  whole,  Voltaire  was  led 
to  several  results,  which  have  been  complacently  adopted 
by  many  authors,  who,  even  while  using  them,  revile  hinr 
from  whom  they  were  taken.  He  was  the  first  historian 
who,  rejecting  the  ordinary  method  of  investigation,  en- 
deavoured, by  large  general  views,  to  explain  the  origin 
of  feudality ;  and,  by  indicating  some  of  the  causes  of  its 
decline  in  the  fourteenth  century ,^^^  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  philosophic  estimate  of  that  important  institution.^^* 
He  was  the  author  of  a  profound  remark,  afterwards 
adopted  by  Constant,  to  the  effect,  that  licentious  religious 
ceremonies  have  no  connexion  with  licentious  national 
morals.^^^     Another  observation  of  his,  which  has  been 

by  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  sucli  a  matter  now  living.  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  whom  I  have  often  heard  maintain  the  marked  superiority  of 
Voltaire  over  all  his  countrymen  in  the  knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  the 
power  of  producing  theatrical  effects."  Compare  Correspmidenoe  of  Gr^ 
and  Moion,  edit.  Mitford,  1855.  p.  44. 

"»  Essai  sur  Us  McsurSy  chap.  Ixzzv.,  in  (Envres,  vol.  xvi,  p.  412,  and 
elsewhere. 

"'  During  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  I  may  say,  until  the  publication 
in  1818  of  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  there  was  in  the  English  language  no 
comp  ehensive  account  of  the  feudal  system ;  unless,  perhaps,  we  except 
that  given  by  Robertson,  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  of  history, 
was  a  pupil  of  Voltaire.  Not  only  Daliymple,  and  writers  of  his  kind,  but 
even  Blackstone,  took  so  narrow  a  view  of  this  great  institution,  that  they 
were  unable  to  connect  it  with  the  general  state  of  society  to  which  it  be- 
longed. Bome  of  our  historians  gravtiy  traced  it  back  to  Moses,  in  whose 
laws  they  found  the  origin  of  allodial  lands.  See  a  charming  passage  in 
Barrys  Hilary  of  the  Orkney  Itlands^  p.  219.  On  the  spirit  of  feudality, 
there  are  some  remarks  well  worth  reading  in  Comte^e  PAilos.  Posii,  voL  v.* 
pp.  393-413. 

^"  Constant,  in  his  work  on  Roman  polytheism,  says,  '^des  rites  ind^- 
cens  f  euvent  dtre  praticiu6s  par  un  peuple  religieux  avec  une  graude  purete 
de  coeur.  Mais  quand  rincr6dulit6  atteint  ccs  peuples,  ces  rites  sout  pour 
lui  la  cause  et  le  pr^texte  de  la  plus  r^voltante  corruption.'*  This  passage 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Milman,  who  calls  it  *•  extremely  profound  and  just." 
MUman?8  History  ofChritiianity^  1840,  vol.  i.  p  28.  And  so  it  is — extremely 
profound  and  just.  But  it  happens  that  precisely  the  same  remark  was 
made  by  Voltaire,  just  about  the  time  that  Constant  was  bom.  Speaking 
of  the  worship  of  Priapus,  he  says  {Esuai  mr  les  Moeurs,  chap,  cxliii.,  in 
(Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xvii.  p.  341),  *'nos  id^s  de  biens^ance  nous  por- 
tent k  croire  qu  une  c6r6monie  qui  nous  parait  si  inftme  n*a  6t6  invent^ 
que  par  la  d6bauche ;  mais  il  n'est  gu^re  croyable  que  la  depravation  dea 
moeurs  ait  jamais  chez  aucun  peuple  ^tabli  des  c^r^monies  religieuses.  H 
est  probable,  au  contraire,  que  oette  ccutume  fut  d'abord  introduite  dans 
les  temps  de  simplicity,  et  qu'ou  ne  pensa  d'abord  qu%  honorer  la  Divinit4 
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only  partly  used  by  irriters  on  ecclesiastical  history,  is 
pregnant  with  instruction.  He  says,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  bishops  of  Rome  acquired  an  authority  so 
superior  to  that  of  the  eastern  patriarchs,  was  the  greater 
subtlety  of  the  Greek  mind.  Nearly  all  the  heresies  pro- 
ceeded from  the  east ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Hon- 
orius  I.,  not  a  single  pope  adopted  a  system  condemned 
by  the  church.  This  gave  to  the  papal  power  an  unity 
and  consolidation,  which  the  patriarchal  power  was  unable 
to  reach ;  and  thus  the  Holy  See  owes  part  of  its  autho- 
rity to  the  early  dullness  of  the  European  fancy.^^^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  original  remarks 
of  Voltaire,  which,  when  he  made  them,  were  attacked  as 
dangerous  paradoxes,  and  are  now  valued  as.  sober  truths. 
He  was  the  first  historian  who  recommended  universal 
freedom  of  trade;  and,  although  he  expresses  himself  with 
great  caution,^^  still  the  mere  announcement  of  the  idea 
in  a  popular  history,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
the  French  mind.  He  is  the  oiiginator  of  that  important 
distinction  between  the  increase  of  population  and  the 

dans  le  sjmbole  de  la  vie  qu'eUe^oufi  a  doDn6e.  Une  telle  c6r6monie  a  dti 
iospirer  k  licence  k  la  jeuuesse,  et  paraitre  i-idicule  aux  esprits  sages,  dans 
les  temps  plus  raffio^s,  plus  con-ompus,  et  plus  6clalr6s."  Compare  the  re- 
marks on  the  indecency  of  the  Spartan  oostoms,  in  ThirltPolVs  ffist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  pp.  326,  327. 

»»»  Egsai  8ur  les  Mceurg,  chaps,  xiv.  and  xxxi.,  in  (Euvres^  vol.  xv.  pp. 
391,  514.  Neander  observes,  that  in  the  Greek  church  there  were  more 
heresies  than  in  the  Latin  church,  because  the  Greeks  thought  more ;  but 
he  has  failed  to  perceive  how  this  favoured  the  authority  of  the  popes. 
Neander  8  Hittort/  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19S,  199,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191,  492, 
voL  iv.  p.  90,  vol.  vi.  p.  293,  vol.  viii.  p.  2o7. 

"'  In  his  account  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  he  says,  ^^  les  Anglais  obtin- 
rent  le  privilege  d'y  commercer  sans  payer  aucun  droit ;  et  c'est  uiusi  que 
toutes  les  nations  devraient  peut-^re  nlgocier  ensemble."  HiAt,  de  Rume^ 
part  i  chap,  i.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  3d  Remarkable  words  to  have  been 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  bom  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
yet  they  have,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  escaped  the  attention  of  all  the  histo- 
rians of  politictil  economy.  Indeed,  <hi  this,  as  on  most  matters,  sufficient 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  Voltaire,  whose  opinions  were  more  accurate 
than  those  of  Quesnay  and  his  followers.  However,  Mr.  M^Culloch,  in  no- 
ticing one  of  the  economical  errors  of  Voltaire,  honestly  admits  that  hi^ 
**  opinions  on  such  subjects  are,  for  the  most  pare,  very  correct."  M^Cul- 
lochU  Principles  of  Political  Economf/^  p.  530.  For  proof  of  his  sympathy 
with  Turgot  s  efforts  to  establish  free  trade,  compare  Lettres  inidites  de  Fot- 
(aire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  367,  403,  423,  with  Longchamp^  Mem,  sur  Voltairey  vol.  i, 
pp.  376, 378. 
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incresuse  of  food,  to  which  political  economy  has  been 
greatly  indebted  ;^^  a  principle  adopted  several  years  later 
by  Townsend,  and  then  used  by  Malthus  as  the  basis  of 
his  celebrated  work.^^^  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  who  dispelled  the  childish  admiration  widi 
which  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  hitherto  regarded,  and 
which  they  owed  to  those  dull  and  learned  writers,  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  the  prin- 
cipal investigators  of  the  early  history  of  Europe.  These 
industrious  compilers  had  collected  extensive  materials, 
which  Voltaire  turned  to  good  account,  and  by  their  aid 
overthrew  the  conclusions  at  which  the  authors  had  them- 
selves arrived.  In  his  works,  the  Middle  Ages  are,  for 
the  first  time,  represented  as  what  they  really  were, — ^a 
period  of  ignorance,  ferocity^  and  licentiousness;  a  period 
when  injuries  were  unredressed,  crime  unpunished,  and 
superstition  unrebuked.  It  may  be  said,  with  some  show 
of  justice,  that  Voltaire,  in  the  picture  he  drew,  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  did  not  sufficiently  recogmze 
the  merit  of  those  truly  great  men,  who,  at  long  intervals, 
stood  here  and  there,  like  solitary  beacons,  whose  light 
only  made  the  surrounding  dai^kness  more  visible.  Still, 
after  every  allowance  for  that  exaggeration  which  a  reac- 

m  c<  rji^^Q  i^^  Qf  ^]^Q  different  ratios  hy  which  population  and  food 
increase,  was  originally  thrown  out  bj  Voltaire ;  and  was  picked  up  and 
ei^anded  into  many  a  goodly  volume  by  our  Bn^lish  political  economists 
in  the  present  century."  Laing^s  Notet^  second  series,  p.  42. 

"^  It  is  often  said  that  Malthus  was  indebted  to  Townsend's  writingB  for 
his  Tiews  on  population ;  but  this  obligation  has  been  too  stnmgly  stated, 
as,  indeed,  is  always  the  case  when  charges  of  plagiarism  are  brought  against 
great  works.  Still,  Towns^ud  is  to  be  consider^  as  the  precursor  of  Mftl- 
thus ;  and  if  the  reader  is  interested  in  ttucing  the  pateniiij  of  ideas,  he  wiU 
find  some  interesting  economical  remarks  in  Town9end^B  Journey  d&cmgk 
i^in,  voL  i.  pp.  379,  383,  vol*  ii.  pp.  86, 337,  887-393 ;  which  must  be  com- 
pared with  IrOulloi^'i  Litercaure  of  Political  JSconomy^  pp.  S69, 281-d.  Vol- 
taire having  preceded  these  authord,  has,  of  course,  mllen  into  errors  which 
they  avoided ;  but  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  way  in  which  he  opposes 
the  ignorant  belief  of  his  own  time,  that  every  thinff  should  be  done  to 
increase  population.  *'Le  point  principal  n*est  pas  devoir  da  superflu  ea 
hommes.  mais  de  rendre  ce  que  nous  en  avons  le  moins  malheureux  qa*U 
^t  possible/'  is  the  eumjning-up  of  his  dble  remarks,  in  ZHd.  /'At/os.,  artide 
Poptdatioti,  sect.  2,  in  (Euwes^^  vol.  xli.  p.  46^.  (Godwin,  in  his  netiee  of 
the  history  of  these  opinions,  is  evidently  ignorant  of  what  was  done  hj 
Yoltaire.  £findair's  Oorresp.  vol.  L  p.  396. 
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tion  of  opinions  always  causes,  it  is  certain  that  his  view 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  only  far  more  accurate  than 
that  of  any  precediug  writer,  but  conveys  a  much  juster 
idea  of  the  time  than  can  be  found  in  those  subsequent 
compilations  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  of  modern 
antiquaries  ;  a  simple  and  plodding  race,  who  admire  the 
past  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  present,  and  who, 
spending  their  lives  amid  the  dust  of  forgotten  manu- 
scripts, think  themselves  able,  with  the  resources  of  their 
little  learning,  to  speculate  on  the  affairs  of  men,  to  trace 
the  history  of  different  periods,  and  even  to  assign  to  each 
the  praise  it  ought  to  receive. 

With  such  writers  as  these,  Voltaire  was  always  at 
war;  and  no  one  has  done  so  much  to  lessen  the  influence 
they  once  exercised  over  even  the  highest  branches  of 
knowledge.  There  was  also  another  class  of  dictators, 
whose  authority  this  great  man  was  equally  successful  in 
reducing,  namely,  the  old  class  of  classical  scholars  and 
commentators,  who,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  till 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the  chief  dispensers 
of  fame,  and  were  respected  as  being  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  men  Europe  had  ever  produced.  The  first 
great  assaults  made  upon  them  were  late  in  the  seven^ 
teenth  century,  when  two  controversies  sprung  up,  oS 
which  I  shall  hereafter  give  an  account, — one  in  France, 
and  one  in  England^ — by  both  of  which  their  power  was 
considerably  damaged.  But  their  two  most  formidable 
opponents  were,  undoubtedly,  Locke  and  Voltaire.  The 
immense  services  rendered  by  Locke  in  lessening  the  re- 
putation of  the  old  classical  school,  will  be  examined  in 
another  part  of  this  work  ;  at  present  we  are  only  con- 
cerned with  the  steps  taken  by  Voltaire. 

The  authority  wielded  by  the  great  classical  scholars, 
rested  not  only  on  their  abilities,  which  are  undeniable, 
but  also  on  the  supposed  dignity  of  their  pursuits.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  ancient  history  possessed  some  in- 
herent superiority  over  modem  history ;  and  this  being 
taken  for  granted,  the  inference  naturally  followed,  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  one  were  more  praiseworthy  thaA 
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the  cultivators  of  the  other  ;  and  that  a  Frenchman,  for 
instance,  who  should  write  the  histoiy  of  some  Greek  re- 
public, displayed  a  nobler  turn  of  mind  than  if  he  had 
-written  the  history  of  his  own  country.  This  singular 
prejudice  had  for  centuries  been  a  traditional  notion ;  which 
men  accepted,  because  they  had  received  it  from  their 
fathers,  and  which  it  would  have  been  almost  an  imjnety 
to  dispute.  The  result  was,  that  the  few  really  able 
writers  on  history  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  that  of 
the  ancients  ;  or,  if  they  published  an  account  of  modem 
times,  they  handled  their  theme,  not  according  to  modem 
ideas,  but  according  to  ideas  gathered  from  their  more 
favourite  pursuit.  This  confusion  of  the  standard  of  one 
age  mth  the  standard  of  another,  caused  a  double  evil. 
Historians,  by  adopting  this  plan,  injured  the  originality 
of  their  own  minds  ;  and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  set  a 
bad  example  to  the  literature  of  their  country.  For,  every 
great  nation  has  a  mode  of  expression,  and  of  thought, 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  with  which  its  sympathies  are  inti- 
mately connected.  To  introduce  an)-  foreign  model,  how- 
ever admirable  it  may  be,  is  to  violate  this  connexion,  and 
to  impair  the  value  of  literature  by  limiting  the  scope  of 
its  action.  By  such  a  course,  the  taste  may  possibly  be 
refined,  but  the  vigour  will  certainly  be  weakened.  In- 
deed, the  refinement  of  the  taste  may  well  be  doubted, 
when  we  see  what  has  taken  place  in  our  country,  where 
our  great  scholars  have  corrupted  the  English  langoage 
by  a  jargon  «o  uncouth,  that  a  plain  man  can  hardly 
discern  the  real  lack  of  ideas  which  their  barbarous  and 
mottled  dialect  strives  to  hide.^^     At  all  events,  it  is 

»"  With  the  single  exception  of  Porson,  not  one  of  the  great  English 
scholars  has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  his  native  language; 
and  many  of  tliem,  such  as  Parr  (in  aU  his  works)  and  Bentley  (inh»» 
mad  edition  of  Milton),  have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  ooimpt 
it.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  principal  i^asou  why  weu- 
educated  women  wi-ite  and  converse  in  a  purer  style  than  well-educated 
men,  is  because  they  have  not  formed  their  taste  according  to  those  ancient 
classical  standards,  which,  admirable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  should  never 
be  introduced  into  a  state  of  society  unfitted  for  them.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  Cobbett,  the  most  racy  and  idiomatic  of  all  our  writ-ers,  and 
Erskinej  by  far  the  greatest  of  our  forensic  orators,  knew  little  or  iiotfaiiig 
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certain,  that  every  people  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation, 
possess  in  their  own  language  ample  resources  for  ex- 
pressing the  highest  ideas  they  are  able  to  form  ;  and 
although,  in  matters  of  science,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
coin  such  words  as  are  more  easily  understood  in  foreign 
countries,  it  is  a  grave  offence  to  depart  on  other  subjects 
from  the  vernacular  speech  ;  and  it  is  a  still  graver  one, 
to  introduce  notions  and  standards  for  action,  suited  per- 
haps to  former  times,  but  which  the  march  of  society  has 
left  far  behind,  and  with  which  we  have  no  real  sympathy, 
though  they  may  excite  that  sickly  and  artificial  interest, 
which  the  classical  prejudices  of  early  education  still  con- 
trive to  create. 

It  was  against  these  evils  that  Voltaire  entered  the 
field.  The  wit  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  attacked 
the  dreaming  scholars  of  his  own  time,  can  only  be  ap- 
preciate<i  by  those  who  have  studied  his  works.  Not,  as 
some  have  supposed,  that  he  used  these  weapons  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  argument,  still  less  that  he  fell  into  the  error 
of  making  ridicule  a  test  for  truth.  No  one  could  rea- 
son more  closely  than  Voltaire,  when  reasoning  suited  his 
purpose.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  men  impervious  to 
argument ;  men  whose  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity 
had  only  left  them  two  ideas,  namely,  that  every  thing 
old  is  right,  and  that  every  thing  new  is  w^rong.  To 
argue  against  these  opinions  would  be  idle  indeed  ;  the 
only  other  resource  was,  to  make  them  ridiculous,  and 
weaken  their  influence,  by  holding  up  their  authors  to 
contempt.  This  was  one  of  the  tasks  Voltaire  set  himself 
to  perform  ;  and  he  did  it  well.*^     He,  theiefore,  used 

of  any  ancient  lanoriiage  ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  Shakespeare. 
On  the  supposed  connexion  between  the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  study 
of  classical  models,  there  are  some  remarks  worth  attending  to  in  lity't 
Theorii  et  Pratique  de  la  Science  Sociale.  vol.  i.  pp.  98-101. 

m  u  We  can  best  judgo  from  the  Jesuitical  rage  with  which  he  was  per- 
secnted.  how  admirably  he  had  delineated  the  weaknesses  and  presumption 
of  the  interpreters  of  tne  ancients,  who  shone  in  the  schools  and  academies, 
and  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  their  various  and  copiously  exhibited 
learning."  Scfdoss:rs  EighteeYUh  Century^  vol.  i.  p.  120.  At  p.  270,  M. 
Schlosser  says,  ''  And  it  was  only  a  man  of  Voltaire's  wit  and  talents,  who 
could  throw  the  light  of  an  entirely  new  criticism  upon  the  darkness  of  those 
grubbing  and  coUectiug  pedants." 
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ridicule,  not  as  the  test  of  truth,  but  as  the  scourge  rf 
folly.  And  with  such  effect  was  the  punishment  admin- 
istered, that  not  only  did  the  pedants  and  theologians  of 
his  own  time  wince  under  the  lash,  but  even  their  suc- 
cessors feel  their  ears  tingle  when  they  read  his  biting 
words  ;  and  they  revenge  themselves  by  reviling  the  me- 
mory of  that  great  writer,  whose  works  are  as  a  thorn 
in  their  side,  and  whose  very  name  they  hold  in  undis- 
guised abhorrence. 

These  two  classes  have,  indeed,  reasons  enough  for  the 
hatred  with  which  they  still  regard  the  greatest  French- 
man of  the  eighteenth  century.  For,  Voltaire  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  sap  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  classdcal  studies. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the  theological  opinions 
which  he  attacked  ;  but  of  the  state  of  classical  opinions 
an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  considering  some  of  those  dr- 
cumstances  which  were  recorded  by  the  ancients  respect- 
ing their  history,  and  which,  until  the  appearance  of 
Voltaire,  were  implicitly  believed  by  modem  scholars,  and 
through  them  by  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  believed  that,  in  ancient  times.  Mars  ravidied 
a  virgin,  and  that  the  offspring  of  the  intrigue  were  no 
other  than  Romulus  and  Remus,  both  of  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  put  to  death  ;  but  they  were  fortunately  saved 
by  the  attentions  of  a  she-wolf  and  a  woodpecker ;  the 
Wolf  giving  them  suck,  and  the  woodpecker  protecting  them 
from  insects.  It  was,  moreover,  believe4  that  Romulus 
and  Remus,  when  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  determined 
to  build  a  city,  and  that,  being  joined  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Trojan  warriors,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  Rome. 
It  was  believed  that  both  brothers  came  to  an  untimely 
end  ;  Remus  being  murdered^  and  Romulus  being  taken 
up  to  heaven  by  his  father,  who  descended  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  midst  of  a  tempest.  The  great  scholars  th^i 
proceeded  to  relate  the  succession  of  several  other  kings ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  iN^uma^  whose  <mlj 
communications  with  his  wife  were  carried  on  in  a  sacred 
grove.    Another  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  was  Tullos 
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HostiliuS)  who,  having  offended  the  clergy^  perished  from 
the  effects  of  their  anger ;  his  death  being  caused  by  light- 
ning, and  preceded  by  pestilence.  Then  again,  there  was 
one  Servius  Tullius,  who  was  also  a  king,  and  whose  great- 
ness was  prognosticated  by  the  appearance  of  flames  romid 
his  head  as  he  was  sleeping  in  his  cradle.  After  this,  it 
was  but  a  slight  matter  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  mortality 
should  be  suspended ;  we  were,  therefore,  assured  that 
those  ignorant  barbarians,  the  early  Romans,  passed  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  years  under  the  government  of 
only  seven  kings,  all  of  whom  were  elected  in  the  prime 
of  life,  one  of  Whom  was  expelled  the  city,  and  three  of 
whom  were  put  to  death. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  idle  stories  in  which  the  gfeat 
scholars  took  intense  delight,  and  which,  during  many 
centuries,  were  supposed  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
annals  of  the  Latin  empire.  Indeed,  so  universal  was 
the  credulity,  that,  until  they  w6re  destroyed  by  Voltaire, 
there  were  only  four  writers  who  had  ventured  openly  to 
attack  them.  Cluverius,  Perizonlus,  Pouilly,  and  Beaufort, 
were  the  names  of  these  bold  innovators ;  but  by  none  of 
them  was  any  impression  made  on  the  public  mind.  The 
works  of  Cluverius  and  Perizonius,  being  composed  in 
Latin,  were  addressed  entirely  to  a  class  of  readers  who, 
infatuated  with  a  love  of  antiquity,  would  listen  to  nothing 
that  diminished  the  reputation  of  its  history.  Pouilly  and 
Beaufort  wrote  in  French ;  both  of  them,  and  especially 
Beaufort,  were  men  of  considerable  ability ;  but  their 
powers  were  not  versatile  enough  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
tirpate prejudices  which  were  so  strongly  protected,  and 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  education  of  many  suc- 
cessive generations. 

The  service,  therefore,  rendered  by  Voltaire  in  purging 
history  of  these  foolish  conceits,  is,  not  that  he  was  the 
first  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  but  that  he  was  the 
first  to  attack  them  with  success  ;  and  this  because  he  was 
also  the  first  who  mingled  ridicule  with  argument,  thus 
not  only  assailing  the  system,  but  also  weakening  the  au* 
thority  of  those  by  whom  the  system  was  supported.    His 
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irony,  his  wit,  his  pungent  and  telling  sarcasms,  produced 
more  effect  than  the  gravest  arguments  could  have  done ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
using  those  great  resources  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him,  since  by  their  aid  he  advanced  the  interests  of  truth, 
and  relieved  men  from  some  of  their  most  inveterate  pre- 
judices. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  ridicule  was 
the  only  means  employed  by  Voltaire  in  effecting  this 
important  object.  So  far  from  that,  I  can  say  with  con- 
fidence, after  a  careful  comparison  of  both  writers,  that 
the  most  decisive  arguments  advanced  by  Niebuhr  against 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  had  all  been  anticipated  by 
Voltaire  ;  in  whose  works  they  may  be  found,  by  whoever 
vn\l  take  the  trouble  of  reading  what  this  great  man  has 
written,  instead  of  ignorantly  railing  against  him.  With- 
out entering  into  needless  detail,  it  is  enough  to  mention 
that,  amidst  a  great  variety  of  very  ingenious  and  very 
learned  discussion,  Niebuhr  has  put  forward  several  views 
with  which  later  critics  have  been  dissatisfied  ;  but  that 
there  are  three,  and  only  three,  principles  which  are  fun- 
damental to  his  history,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
refute.  These  are : — I.  That,  on  account  of  the  inevit- 
able intermixture  of  fable  essential  to  a  nide  people,  no 
nation  can  possess  tnistworthy  details  respecting  its  own 
origin.  11.  That  even  such  early  documents  as  the  Ro- 
mans might  have  possessed,  had  been  destroyed  before 
they  were  incorporated  into  a  regular  history.  III.  That 
ceremonies  established  in  honour  of  certain  events  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  former  times,  were  a  proof,  not  that 
the  events  had  happened,  but  that  they  were  believed  to 
have  happened.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  early  history  of 
Rome  at  once  fell  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  these  three  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  it.  What,  however,  is  most  remark- 
able, is,  that  not  only  are  all  three  laid  down  by  Voltaire, 
but  their  bearing  upon  Roman  history  is  distinctly  shown. 
He  says  that  no  nation  is  acquainted  with  its  own  origin ; 
so  that  all  primitive  history  is  necessarily  an  invention.^^ 
'^  *«C'est  rimagination  seule  qui  a  6crit  les  premieres  histoires.    Non 
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He  remarks,  that  since  even  such  historical  woiks  as  the 
Romans  once  possessed,  were  all  destroyed  when  their 
city  was  burned,  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  ac-* 
counts  which,  at  a  much  later  period,  are  given  by  Livy 
and  other  compilers.*^^  And,  as  innumerable  scholars 
busied  themselves  in  collecting  evidence  respecting  cere- 
monies instituted  in  celebration  of  certain  events,  and  then 
appealed  to  the  evidence  in  order  to  prove  the  events, 
Voltaii-e  makes  a  reflection  which  now  seems  very  obvious, 
but  which  these  learned  men  had  entirely  overlooked.  He 
notices,  that  their  labour  is  bootless,  because  the  date  of 
the  evidence  is,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  much  later 
than  the  date  of  the  event  to  which  it  refers.  In  such 
cases,  the  existence  of  a  festival*  or  of  a  monument,  proves, 
indeed,  the  belief  which  men  entertain,  but  by  no  means 
proves  the  reality  of  the  occurrence  concerning  which  the 
belief  is  held.^^*  This  simple,  but  important  maxim,  is, 
even  in  our  own  days,  constantly  lost  sight  of,  while  before 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  universally  neglected.  Hence 
it  was  that  historians  were  able  to  accumulate  fables  which 
were  believed  without  examination  ;^^  it  being  altogether 

seulement  chaque  petiple  inventa  son  origine,  mais  il  inventa  aus^i  rorigine 
da  moiide  entier."  Diet.  Philos.  article  Histoire,  sec.  2,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xl. 
p.  195.  See  also  his  article  on  Chronology,  voL  xxxviii.  p.  77,  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  to  the  history  of  Rome,  where  he  says,  *'Tite  Live  n'a  garde 
de  dire  en  quelle  ann^  Romulus  commen9a  son  pr!§tendu  r^gne.*'  And  at 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  86,  **  tous  les  peuples  se  sout  attiibuls  des  origines  imagi- 
naires;  et  aucun  n*a  touch^  k  la  veritable.'* 

IS  "  Qu'on  fasse  attention  que  la  r6publique  romaine  a  6t^  cinq  cents 
ans  sans  historiens;  que  Tite  Live  lui-m6me  deplore  la  perte  des  autres  monu- 
ments qui  p^rirent  presque  tous  dans  Tincendie  de  Rome/*  &c.  Diet.  PhUos, 
in  (EuvreSy  vol.  xl.  p.  202.  At  p.  188,  "ce  peuple,  si  t^nt  en  comparaison 
des  nations  asiatiques,  a  6t6  cinq  cents  ann6es  sans  historiens.  Ainsi,  il  n'est 
paa  surprenant  que  Romulus  ale  6t6  le  fils  de  Mars,  qu'une  louve  ait  6t6  sa 
nourrice,  qu*il  ait  march6  avec  mille  hommes  de  son  village  de  Rome  contre 
vingt-cinq  mille  combattants  du  village  des  Sabins." 

m  (( pj^r  quel  exc^  de  d^mence,  par  quel  opini&tret6  absurde,  tant  de 
compilateurs  ont-ils  voulu  prouver  dans  tant  de  volumes  6nonnes,  qu'une 
fftte  publique  ^tablie  en  memoire  d*un  6v6nement  6tait  une  demonstration 
de  la  v6rit^  de  cet  6v6nementf*'  E^vii  sur  les  AfoeurM,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xv. 
p.  109.  See  also  the  same  remark  applied  to  monuments,  in  chap,  cxcvii., 
(Euvres,  voL  xviii.  pp.  412-414;  ana  again,  in  vol.  xl.  pp.  203,  204. 

"^  *^  La  plapart  des  histoires  ont  6t6  crues  sans  examen,  et  cette  cr^anoe 
est  un  pr^jug^.  Fabius  Pictor  raconte  que,  plusieurs  sidcles  avant  lui,  une 
vestale  de  la  ville  d'Albe,  allant  puiser  de  Teau  dans  sa  cruche,  fut  viol^e. 
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forgotten,  that  fables,  as  Voltaire  says,  begin  to  be  current 
in  one  generation,  are  established  iu  the  second,  become 
respectable  in  the  third,  while  in  the  fourth  generation 
temples  are  raised  in  honour  of  them.^^ 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  stating  the  immense 
obligations  history  is  under  to  Voltaire,  bemuse  ia  Eng- 
land  there  exists  against  him  a  prejudice,  which  nothing 
but  ignorance,  or  something  worse  than  ignorance,  can 
excuse  ;^^  and  because,  taking  him  on  the  whole,  he  is 
•robably  the  greatest  historian  Europe  has  yet  produced^ 
Q  reference,  however^  to  the  mentd  habits  of  the  eigh- 

qu'elle  t^oooucha  de  RomuluB  et  de  B^mus,  qu'lla  fiirent  nourris  par  one 
louve,  etc.  Le  penple  romain  crut  oette  &Dle ;  il  n'ezamina  point  si  dans 
06  tenip»-l^  il  7  ayait  dee  festalas  dane  le  Latium,  B*ii  6tait  TTaieemblable  qse 
k  fille  d*un  roi  soritt  de  flon  couvent  avec  ea  cruohe,  s^il  Itait  probable 
qu'une  louve  allait^t  deux  en&nte  au  lieu  de  les  manger;  le  pr6jng6 
8^4tabUt."  Diet.  PhiloB.  article  PrijugUy  in  (EuxfrtB,  toL  xli.  pp.  488,  489. 

m  c<  j^  amateurs  du  merveilleux  disaient :  n  laut  bien  que  oee  fiuta 
Boient  vrais,  puisque  tants  de  monuments  en  sont  la  preuve.  £t  nous  dxsions : 
II  fitut  bien  qu'ils  soient  faux,  puisque  le  TuU;aire  les  a  eras.    Une  &ble  a 

Sueique  cojm»  dans  une  g4n6ration ;  elle  s'etablit  dai|s  la  seconde ;  die 
evient  respectable  dans  la  troisi^me;  la  quatri^me  bii  ^l^ve  des  temples." 
FragmenU  sur  VHistoirey  article  i.,  in  (Euvres^  vol.  xzvii.  pp.  158, 159. 

■»  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  ignorance  baa  been  fortified  bj  hi- 
ffotry ;  for,  as  Lord  Campbell  truly  says  of  Voltaire,  **  since  the  French 
Revolution,  an  indiscriminate  abuse  of  this  author  has  been  in  Eug^land  the 
test  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty.''  C(mpbdL^9  ChUf-JvMicu^  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 
Indeed,  so  extenjuvely  has  the  public  mind  been  prejudiced  against  this 
great  man,  that,  until  a  verv  few  years  ajyro,  when  Lord  Brougham  published 
a  life  of  him,  there  was  no  book  in  the  JBnglish  language  containing  even  a 
toleorable  account  of  one  of  the  most  influential  writers  France  has  produced* 
This  work  of  Lord  Brougham's,  though  a  middling  performance,  is  at  least 
an  honest  one,  and,  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  time,  it 
has  prolNibly  had  considerable  weight.  In  it  he  says  of  Voltaire,  '*  nor  can 
any  one  since  the  days  of  Luther  be  named,  to  whom  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry,  nay,  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  «pirituai  tyranDy» 
owes  a  more  lasting  debt  of  gratitude."  Bnmgham'M  Life  of  VoUairt^  p.  132. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  better  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  oentuir  is  under- 
stood, the  more  the  reputation  of  Voltaire  will  increase ;  as  was  clearly  fore- 
seen by  a  celebrated  writer  nearly  a  generation  ago.  In  1831,  Lerminier 
wrote  these  remarkable,  and,  as  the  result  has  proved,  prophetic  words: 
^'  II  est  temps  de  reyenir  It  des  sentimens  plus  re^>ectueux  pour  la  mteoire 
de  Voltaire.  .  •  •  Voltaire  a  &it  pour  la  iranoe  ce  que  Leibnitz  a  frit  pour 
TAllemagne ;  pendant  trois-quarts  de  sitele  il  a  represent^  son  pays,  puissant 
2i  la  mani^  de  Luther  et  de  Napoleon ;  il  est  destin^  k  survivre  k  oien  des 
gloires,  et  je  plains  ceux  qui  se  sont  ouMi^s  jusqu'k  Uusser  tomber  des 
paroles  d^aigneuses  sur  le  g6nie  de  cet  homme.'*  Lerminitr^  PhUosophie 
du  Droits  vol.  i.  p.  199.  Compare  the  glowing  eulogy  in  Longckafi^  H 
Wagniirey  MSnunrea  mr  FoUaire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  388,  389,  with  the  mnarks  of 
Saint-Lambert,  in  Minu  ^Epiwiyy  vol.  i.  p.  263. 
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teeuth  century,  it  is  important  to  show^  that  in  the  same 
period  similar  comprehensiveness  was  being  displayed  by 
other  French  historians ;  so  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  we  shall  find  that  a  large  share  of  what  is  effected, 
even  by  the  most  eminent  men,  is  due  to  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  they  live. 

The  vast  labours  of  Voltaire  towards  refc^ming  the  old 
method  of  writing  history,  were  greatly  aided  by  those 
important  works  which  Montesquieu  put  forward  during 
the  same  period.  In  1734,^^  this  remarkable  man  pub- 
lished what  may  be  truly  called  the  first  book  in  which 
there  can  be  found  any  information  concerning  the  real 
history  of  Rome ;  because  it  is  also  the  first  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  ancient  world  are  treated  in  a  large  and 
comprehensive  spirit.^^^  Fourteen  years  later,  there  ap- 
peared, by  the  same  author,  the  Spirit  of  Laws;  a,  more 
famous  production,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  greater 
one.  The  immense  merit  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is,  indeed, 
incontestable,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  the  captious  at- 
tempts made  to  diminish  it  by  those  minute  critics,  who 
seem  to  think  that  when  they  detect  the  occasional  errors 
of  a  great  man,  they  in  some  degree  reduce  him  to  their 
own  level.  It  is  not  such  petty  cavilling  which  can  destroy 
an  European  reputation ;  and  the  noble  work  of  Mon- 
tesquieu will  long  survive  all  attacks  of  this  kind,  because 
its  large  and  suggestive  generalizations  would  retain  their 
value  even  if  the  particular  facts  of  which  the  illustrations 
consist  were  all  unfounded.^^^     Still,  I  am  inclined  to  be* 

130  YU  de  Montesquieu^  p.  xiv.,  prefixed  to  his  works, 
i»  Before  Montesquieu,  the  only  two  great  thinkers  who  had  reaUv  stu- 
died Roman  history  were  Macchiavelli  and  Vioo :  but  ^lacchiayelli  did  not 
attempt  any  thing  approaching  the  generalizations  of  Montesquieu,  and  he 
suffered,  moreover,  ^om  the  serious  defideucy  of  being  too  much  occupied 
with  the  practical  utility  of  his  subject.  Vico,  whose  genius  was  perhaps 
even  more  vast  than  that  of  Montesquieu,  can  hardly  be  considered  his 
rival ;  for,  though  his  Sciema  Nova  contains  the  most  profound  views  on 
ancient  history,  they  are  rather  glimpses  of  truth,  than  a  systematic  investi- 
gation of  any  one  period. 

»««  Which  M.  Guizot  {Civilisation  en  France^  vol.  iv.  p.  36),  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  Esprit  dee  Lois,  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  consideration. 
A  juster  appreciation  of  Montesquieu  will  be  found  in  Cousin^  Hist,  de  la 
FhUosophve^  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  182;  and  in  Comte^  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  iv. 
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lieve,  that  in  point  of  original  thought  it  is  barely  equal 
to  his  earlier  work,  though  it  is  unquestionably  the  fruit 
of  much  greater  reading.  Without,  however,  instituting 
a  comparison  between  them,  our  present  object  is  merely 
to  consider  the  contributions  they  jointly  contain  towards 
a  right  understanding  of  history,  and  the  way  in  which 
those  contributions  are  connected  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  this  point  of  view,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, two  leading  peculiarities.  The  first  is,  the  com- 
plete rejection  of  those  personal  anecdotes,  and  those  trivial 
details  respecting  individuals,  which  belong  to  biography, 
but  with  which,  as  Montesquieu  clearly  saw,  history  has 
no  concern.  The  other  peculiarity  is,  the  very  remark- 
able attempt  which  he  first  made  to  effect  an  union  be- 
tween the  history  of  man  and  those  sciences  which  deal 
with  the  external  world.  As  these  are  the  two  great 
characteristics  of  the  method  adopted  by  Montesquieu,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them,  before  we 
can  understand  the  place  he  really  occupies,  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Voltaire  had  strongly  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  reforming  history,  by  paying 
more  attention  to  the  history  of  the  people,  and  less  atten- 
tion to  that  of  their  political  and  military  rulers.  We  have 
also  seen,  that  this  great  improvement  was  so  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  it  was  generally  and  quickly 
adopted,  and  thus  became  an  indication  of  those  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  of  which  it  was  in  reality  a  result.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Montesquieu  should  have 
taken  the  same  course,  even  before  the  movement  had 
been  clearly  declared;  since  he,  like  most  great  thinkers, 
was  a  representative  of  the  intellectual  condition,  and  a 
satisfier  of  the  intellectual  wants,  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

But,  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Montesquieu 

pp.  243-252,  261.  Compare  Charles  ConiU,  TrattS  de  lAgidatum^  vol.  i. 
p.  125,  with  Meyer ^  EsprU  des  Institutwru  Judiciaires^  vol.  i.  p.  IxL  respect- 
ing the  vast  innovatious  he  introduced. 
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ia  this  matter,  is,  that  with  him  a  contempt  for  those 
details  respecting  courts,  ministers,  and  princes,  in  which 
ordinary  compilers  take  great  delight,  was  accompanied 
by  an  equal  contempt  for  other  details  which  are  really 
interesting,  because  they  concern  the  mental  habits  of 
the  few  truly  eminent  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  pubhc  life.  This  was  because 
Montesquieu  perceived  that,  though  these  things  are  very 
interesting,  they  are  also  very  unimportant.  He  knew, 
what  no  historian  before  him  had  even  suspected,,  that  in 
the  great  march  of  human  affairs,  individual  peculiarities 
count  for  nothing ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  historian  has 
no  business  with  them,  but  should  leave  them  to  the  bio- 
grapher, to  whose  province  they  properly  belong.  The 
consequence  is,  that  not  only  does  he  treat  the  most  pow- 
erful princes  with  such  disregard,  as  to  relate  the  reigns 
of  six  emperors  in  two  lines,^^  but  he  constantly  enforces 
the  necessity,  even  in  the  case  of  eminent  men,  of  subor- 
dinating their  special  influence  to  the  more  general  influ- 
ence of  the  surrounding  society.  Thus,  many  writers  had 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  KepubUc  to  the  ambition 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  particularly  to  the  deep 
schemes  of  Caesar.  This,  Montesquieu  totally  denies. 
According  to  his  view  of  history,  no  great  alteration  can 
be  effected,  except  by  virtue  of  a  long  train  of  antece- 
dents, where  alone  we  are  to  seek  the  cause  of  what  to 
a  superficial  eye  is  the  work  of  individuals.  The  repub- 
lic, therefore,  was  overthrown,  not  by  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
but  by  that  state  of  things  which  made  the  success  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey  possible.^^  It  is  thus  that  the  events 
which  ordinary  historians  relate,  are  utterly  valueless. 
Such  events,  instead  of  being  causes,  are  merely  the  oc- 

^  He  Bays  of  the  emperor  Maximin,  "  il  fut  tu6  avec  son  fils  psu:  see 
soldats.  Les  deux  premiers  Gordieus  p^rirent  en  Afrique.  Maxime,  Balbin, 
et  le  troisi^me  Qordien  fureut  massacr6s."  Orafideur  et  Decadence  des  R(h 
mains,  chap,  xvi.,  in  (Euvres  de  MofUesquieu,  p.  167. 

"*  Ibid,  chap,  xi.,  in  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  pp.  149-153^  Compare  a 
similar  remark,  respecting  Charles  XII.^  in  Esprit  desLoiSy  livre  x.  chap.  xiii. 
(Euvres,  p.  260. 
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casions  on  which  the  real  causes  act.^^  They  may  be 
called  the  accidents  of  history ;  and  they  must  be  treated 
as  subservient  to  those  vast  and  comprehensive  conditions, 
by  which  alone  tho  rise  and  fall  of  nations  are  ultimately 
governed.  ^^ 

This,  then,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesquieu, 
that  he  effected  a  complete  separation  between  biography 
and  history,  and  taught  historians  to  study,  not  the  pe- 
culiarities of  individual  character,  but  the  general  aspect 
of  the  society  in  which  the  peculiarities  appeared.  If  this 
remarkable  man  had  accomplished  nothing  further,  he 
would  have  rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  history,  by 
pointing  out  how  one  of  its  most  fertile  sources  of  error 
might  be  safely  removed.  And  although,  unhappily,  we 
have  not  yet  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  example,  this  is 
because  his  successors  have  rarely  had  the  capacity  of 
rising  to  so  high  a  generalization :  it  is,  however,  certain, 
that  since  his  time,  an  approximation  towards  such  ele- 
vated views  may  be  noticed,  even  among  those  inferior 
writers  who,  for  want  of  sufficient  grasp,  are  unable  to 
adopt  them  to  their  full  extent. 

In  addition  to  this,  Montesquieu  made  another  great 
advance  in  the  method  of  treating  history.  He  was  the 
first  who,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  a  country  and  its  jurisprudence,  called 
in  the  aid  of  physical  knowledge,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
the  character  of  any  given  civilization  is  modified  by  the 
action  of  the  external  world.  In  his  work  on  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  he  studies  the  way  in  which  both  the  civil  and  po- 
litical legislation  of  a  people  are  naturally  connected  with 


'"^  On  the  difference  between  cause  and  occasion,  see  C/randeur  et  Di- 
cad,  chap.  i.  p.  126. 

dans  ohaqu 

les  accidents  \ 

dire  une  cause  particuli^re,  a  ruin6un  6tat,  il  y  avoit  une  cause  g6n4rale  qui 

&isoit  que  cet  etat  devoit  p^rir  par  une  seule  oataiUe.    Bn  un  mot,  Tallurtt 

prinoipale  entraine  avec  elle  tons  les  accidents  partieulier&  "  Qrand»  a  Dfead. 

des  RmainSy  chap,  zviii.  p.  172. 
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their  climate,  soil,  and  food.^^'^  It  is  true,  that  in  this  vast 
enterprise  he  almost  entirely  failed;  but  this  was  because 
meteorology,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  were  still  too 
backward  to  admit  of  such  an  undertaking.  This,  however, 
affects  the  value  only  of  his  conclusions,  not  of  his  method; 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  see  the  great  thinker  tracing 
the  outline  of  a  plan,  which,  in  the  then  state  of  knowledge, 
it  was  impossible  to  fill  up,  and  the  completion  of  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  the  riper  experience  and  more 
powerful  resources  of  a  later  age.  Thus  to  anticipate  the 
inarch  of  the  human  intellect,  and,  as  it  were,  forestal 
its  subsequent  acquisitions,  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to 
the  writings  of  Montesquieu  a  certain  fragmentary  and  pro- 
visional appearance,  which  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  a  profoundly  speculative  genius  dealing  with  materials 
that  were  intractable,  simply  because  science  had  not  yet 
reduced  them  to  order  by  generalizing  the  laws  of  their 
phenomena.  Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  the  inferences 
drawn  by  Montesquieu  are  untenable ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  regarding  the  eflfect  of  diet  in  stimulating  popu- 
lation by  increasing  the  fecundity  of  women,^^  and  the 
effect  of  climate  in  altering  the  proportion  between  the 
births  of  the  sexes.^^^  In  other  cases,  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance with  barbarous  nations  has  sufficed  to  correct 
bis  conclusions,  particularly  those  concerning  the  effect 
which  he  supposed  climate  to  produce  on  individual  cha- 
racter; for  we  have  now  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that 
he  was  wrong  in  aeserting^^  that  hot  climates  make  people 
unchaste  and  cowardly,  while  cold  climates  make  them 
virtuous  and  brave. 

These,  indeed,  are  comparatively  trifling  objections,  be- 
cause, in  all  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  the  main 

^  De  V Esprit  des  Lots,  books  ziv.  to  zriii.  inclunye  ,*  in  (Euvres,  pp. 
300-336. 

'"  Ibid,  livr©  xxiii.  chap.  xiiL  p.  395.  Compare  Burdach,  TraiiS  de  Ph^^ 
sioloffiey  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

>"  Ibid,  livre  X7i.  diap.  iv.,  and  livre  xxiii.  chap.  xii.  pp.  317,  395. 

*^  Jbid,  livre  xiv.  chap,  ii.,  livre  xvii.  chap,  ii.,  and  eLsewhera 
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dfficulty  is,  not  to  discover  facts,  but  to  discover  the  true 
method  according  to  which  the  laws  of  the  facts  may  be  as- 
certained. ^*^  In  this,  Montesquieu  performed  a  double  ser- 
vice, since  he  not  only  enriched  history,  but  also  strength- 
ened its  foundation.  He  enriched  history  by  inoorporatiiig 
with  it  physical  inquiries ;  and  he  strengthened  history  by 
separating  it  from  biography,  and  thus  freeing  it  from  de- 
tails which  are  always  unimportant,  and  often  unauthentic. 
And  although  he  committed  the  error  of  studying  the 
influence  of  nature  over,  men  considered  as  individuals,^^ 
rather  than  over  men  considered  as  an  aggregate  society, 
this  arose  principally  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  time,  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  more  complicated  study  had 
not  yet  been  created.  Those  resources,  as  I  have  shown, 
are  political  economy  and  statistics ;  political  economy 
supplying  the  means  of  connecting  the  laws  of  physical 
agents  with  the  laws  of  the  inequality  of  wealth,  and, 
therefore,  with  a  great  variety  of  social  disturbances ;  while 
statistics  enable  us  to  verify  those  laws  in  their  widest  ex- 
tent, and  to  prove  how  completely  the  volition  of  indivi- 
dual men  is  controlled  by  their  antecedents,  and  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that  Montesquieu  should 
fail  in  his  magnificent  attempt  to  unite  the  laws  of  the 
himian  mind  with  the  laws  of  external  nature.  He  failed, 
partly  because  the  sciences  of  external  nature  were  too 
backward,  and  partly  because  those  other  branches  of 
knowledge  which  connect  nature  with  man  were  still  un- 
formed. For,  as  to  political  economy,  it  had  no  existence 
as  a  science  until  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
in  1776,  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Montesquieu. 

>^>  On  the  supreme  importanoe  of  method,  see  my  defenoe  of  Bidttt  in 
the  next  chapter. 

"«  How  completely  futile  this  was,  as  regards  results,  is  evideut  from 
the  £SEU5t,  that  a  hundred  years  after  he  wrote,  we,  with  all  our  increased 
knowledge,  can  affirm  nothing  positively  respecting  the  direct  action  of 
climate,  food,  and  soil,  in  modifying  individual  character ;  though  it  has, 
I  trust,  appeared  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Introduction,  that  some- 
thing can  be  ascertained  respecting  their  indirect  action,  that  is,  their  mo- 
tion on  individual  minds  through  the  medium  of  social  and  economical 
organization. 
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As  to  statistics,  their  philosophy  is  a  still  more  recent 
creation,  since  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  years  that 
they  have  been  systematically  applied  to  social  phenomena ; 
the  earlier  statisticians  being  merely  a  body  of  industrious 
collectors,  groping  in  the  dark,  bringing  together  facts  of 
every  kind  without  selection  or  method,  and  whose  labours 
were  consequently  unavailable  for  those  important  purposes 
to  which  they  have  been  successfully  applied  during  the 
present  generation. 

Only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Spirit  of 
Law8y  Turgot  delivered  those  celebrated  lectures,  of  which 
it  has  been  said,  that  in  them  he  created  the  philosophy 
of  history.^*^   This  praise  is  somewhat  exaggerated ;  for  in 
the  most  important  matters  relating  to  the  philosophy  of 
his  subject,  he  takes  the  same  view  as  Montesquieu ;  and 
Montesquieu,  besides  preceding  him  in  point  of  time,  was 
bis  superior  certainly  in  learning,  perhaps  in  genius.   Still, 
the  merit  of  Turgot  is  immense ;  and  he  belongs  to  that 
extremely  small  class  of  men,  who  have  looked  at  history 
comprehensively,  and  have  recognised  the  almost  bound- 
less knowledge  needed  for  its  investigation.  In  this  respect, 
his  method  is  identical  with  that  of  Montesquieu,  since  both 
of  these  great  men  excluded  from  their  scheme  the  personal 
details  which  ordinary  historians  accumulate,  and  concen- 
trated their  attention  upon  those  large  general  causes,  by 
the  operation  of  which  the  destinies  of  nations  are  perma- 
nently affected.     Turgot  clearly  perceived,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  variety  of  events  produced  by  the  play  of 
human  passions,  there  is  amid  this  apparent  confusion,  a 
principle  of  order,  and  a  regularity  of  march,  not  to  be 
mistaken  by  those  whose  grasp  is  firm  enough  to  seize  the 
history  of  man  as  a  complete  and  single  whole.^^     It  is 


**»  "Da  cr^  en  1760  la  philosophie  de  rhistoire  dans  ses  deux  discoon 
prononc^s  en  Sorbonne."  Cousin^  Hist,  de  la  PhUogopkie,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p. 
147.  There  is  a  short  notice  of  these  striking  productions  in  Condorcety  Vie 
cfejTttwert,  pp.  11-16. 

"*  Kothing  can  be  better  than  his  summary  of  this  vast  conception  \ 
'*  Tons  les  ftges  sont  enchain6s  par  une  suite  de  causes  et  d*effets  qui  lient 
r^tat  du  monde  k  tous  ceux  qui  Tout  pr6c6d6."  Second  Discours  en  Sor- 
danne^  in  (EwvreM  de  Turcot,  vol.  iL  p.  62.    Every  thing  Turgot  wrote  on  hi»- 
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true  that  Turgot,  subsequently  engaged  in  political  life^ 
never  po83eBsed  sufficient  leisure  to  fill  up  tha  splendid 
outline  of  vbat  he  so  successfully  sketched:  but  though 
in  the  execution  of  hk  plan  he  £^  i^rt  of  Montesquieu^ 
still  the  analogy  between  the  two  men  is  obvious,  as  also 
is  their  relation  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  They,  as 
well  as  Voltaire,  were  the  unconscious  advocates  of  the 
democratic  movement,  inasmuch  as  they  discountenanced 
the  homage  which  historians  had  formerly  paid  to  indivi- 
duals, and  rescued  history  from  being  a  mere  redtal  of 
the  deeds  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  At  the 
same  time,  Turgot,  by  the  captivating  prospects  which  he 
held  out  of  future  progress,^*^  and  by  the  picture  which 
he  drew  of  the  capacity  of  sodety  to  improve  itself,  in- 
creased the  impatience  which  his  countrymen  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  against  that  despotic  government,  in  whose 
presence  amelioration  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  These,  and 
similar  speculations,  which  now  for  the  first  time  appeared 
in  French  literature,  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual classes,  cheered  them  under  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  and  emboldened  them  to  the 
arduous  enterprize  of  leading  oh  the  people  to  attack  the 
institutions  of  their  native  land.  Thus  it  was,  that  in 
France  every  thing  tended  to  the  saime  result.  Every  thing 
indicated  the  approach  of  some  sharp  and  terrible  struggle, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  present  should  war  with  the 
spirit  of  the  past;  and  iu  which  it  should  be  finally  settled, 
whether  the  people  of  France  could  free  themselves  from 
the  chains  in  which  they  had  long  beei^  held,  or  whether^ 

tory  is  a  deTelopment  of  this  pregnant  sentence.  That  he  understood  the 
necessitj  of  an  Aistonan  being  aoquamted  witl^  physical  science,  and  with 
the  laws  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  climate,  soil,  and  the  like,  is  evi- 
dent in  his  fragment,  La  Oiographie  Pditipie,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166- 
208.  It  is  no  sliffht  proof  of  his  political  a^city,  that  in  1 750  he  distinctly 
foretold  the  freedom  of  the  American  colonies.  Compare  (Euvres  de  Tur^^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  66,  with  Mem*  iur  Turcot,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

*^  A  confidence  which  is  apparent  in  his  economical  as  well  as  in  his 
historical  works.  In  1811,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  writes,  that  Turgot  ''had 
more  comprehensive  views  of  the  progress  of  society  than  any  man  since 
Bacon :"  Mem.  of  Mackintosh^  vol.  li.  p.  133 ;  and  see  a  similar  remark  by 
Pugald  Stewart)  in  his  PhUos,  oftheMvnd^  vol  i.  p.  246, 
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missing  their  aim,  they  were  doomed  to  sink  still  lower  in 
that  ignominious  yassalage,  which  makes  even  the  most 
splendid  periods  of  their  political  history  a  warning  and  a 
lesson  to  the  civilized  world. 
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Proximate  Causes  or  tbs  Fbench  RBV(ATmoK  Airsft  tbs  Middim  or  thb 

ElGHTEXNTH  CSKTUftT. 

In  the  last  chapter  but  one,  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain 
what  those  circumstances  were  which,  almost  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
French  Revolution.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been, 
that  the  French  intellect  was  stimulated  into  activity  by 
the  examples  and  teachings  of  England  ;  and  that  this 
stimulus  caused,  or  at  all  events  encouraged,  a  great  breach 
between  the  government  of  France  and  its  literature  ; — a 
breach  the  more  remarkable,  because  during  the. reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  literature,  notwithstanding  its  temporary 
brilliancy,  had  been  invariably  submissive,  and  had  inti- 
mately allied  itself  with  the  government,  which  was  always 
ready  to  reward  its  services.  We  have  also  seen  that,  this 
rupture  having  arisen  between  the  governing  classes  and 
the  intellectual  classes,  it  followed,  that  the  former,  true 
to  their  ancient  instincts,  began  to  chastize  that  spirit  of 
inquiry  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed  :  hence  those 
persecutions  which,  with  hardly  a  single  exception,  were 
directed  against  every  man  of  letters,  and  hence  too  those 
systematic  attempts  to  reduce  literature  to  a  subserviency 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  held  under  Louis  XIV 
It  has,  moreover,  appeared,  that  the  gr^eat  Frenchmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  though  smarting  from  the  injuries 
constantly  inflicted  on  them  by  the  government  and  the 
church,  abstained  from  attacking  the  government,  but 
directed  all  their  hostility  against  the  church.  This  ap- 
parent anomaly,  of  the  religious  institutions  being  assailed, 
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and  the  political  institutions  being  spared,  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  perfectly  natural  circumstance,  arising  out  of  the 
antecedents  of  the  French  nation ;  and.  an  attempt  has 
been  niade  to  explain  what  those  antecedents  were,  and 
how  they  acted.  In  the  present  chapter,  I  purpose  to 
complete  this  inquiry  by  examining  the  next  great  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  French  mind.  It  was  needful  that, 
before  both  church  and  state  could  fall,  men  should 
change  the  ground  of  their  hostility,  and  should  attack 
poUtical  abuses  with  the  zeal  they  had  hitherto  reserved 
for  religious  ones.  The  question,  therefore,  now  arises,  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  this  change  took  place, 
and  the  period  when  it  actually  occurred. 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great 
change  are,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  very  complicated  ; 
and,  as  they  have  never  yet  been  studied  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  I  shall,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
volume,  examine  them  at  considerable  length.  On  this 
point  it  will,  I  think,  be  practicable  to  arrive  at  some 
precise  and  well-defined  results  respecting  the  history  of 
the  French  Revolution.  But  the  other  point,  namely,  the 
time  at  which  the  change  took  place,  is  not  only  much 
more  obscure,  but  by  its  nature  will  never  admit  of  com- 
plete precision.  This,  however,  is  a  deficiency  it  possesses 
in  common  with  every  other  change  in  the  history  of 
man.  The  circumstaijces  of  each  change  may  always  be 
known,  provided  the  evidence  is  ample  and  authentic.  But 
no  amount  of  evidence  can  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
change  itself.  That  to  which  attention  is  usually  drawn 
by  the  compilers  of  history  is,  not  the  change,  but  is 
merely  the  external  result  which  follows  the  change.  The 
real  history  of  the  human  race  is  the  history  of  tenden- 
cies which  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  not  of  events 
which  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  no  historical  epoch  will  ever  admit  of  that  chrono- 
logical precision  familiar  to  antiquaries  and  genealogists. 
The  death  of  a  prince,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  the  change 
of  a  dynasty,  are  matters  which  fall  entirely  within  the 
province  of  the  senses ;  and  the  moment  in  which  they 
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happen  can  be  reo^ded  by  the  most  ordmarj  obseirers. 
But  those  great  intellectual  revolutions  iipon  which  all 
other  revolutions  are  based,  cannot  be  measured  by  so 
simple  a  standard.  To  trace  the  movements  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  it  under  several 
aspects,  and  then  coordinate  the  results  of  what  we  have 
separately  studied.  By  this  means  we  arrive  at  certain 
general  conclusions,  which,  like  the  ordinary  estimate  of 
averages,  increase  in  value  in  proportion  as  we  increase 
the  number  of  instances  from  whi<^  they  are  cdlected. 
That  this  is  a  safe  and  available  method,  appears  not  only 
from  the  history  of  physical  knowledge,^  but  also  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  the  basis  of  the  empirical  maxims  by  which 
all  men  of  sound  understandipg  are  guided  in  those  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  life  to  which  the  generalizations  of 
science  have  not  yet  been  applied.  Indeed  such  maxims, 
isdiich  are  highly  valuable,  and  which  in  their  aggregate 
form  what  is  called  common  sense,  are  never  collected 
with  any  thing  like  the  precautions  that  the  philosophic 
historian  ought  to  feel  himself  bound  to  employ. 

The  real  objection,  therefore,  to  generalizations  re* 
specting  the  development  of  the  intelled;  of  a  nation  is, 
not  that  they  want  certainty,  but  that  they  lack  precision. 
This  is  just  the  point  at  which  the  historian  diverges  from 
the  annalist.  That  the  English  intellect,  for  example,  is 
gradually  becoming  more  democratic,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
more  liberal,  is  as  certain  as  that  tKe  crown  of  this  coun- 
try is  worn  by  Queen  Victoria.  But  though  both  these 
statements  are  equally  certain,  the  latter  statement  is 
more  precise.  We  cgm  tell  the  very  day  on  which  the 
Queen  ascended  the  throne ;  the  moment  of  her  death 
will  be  known  with  equal  precision ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  other  particulars  respecting  her  will  be 
iiiinutely  and  accurately  preserved.  In  tracing,  however, 
the  growth  of  English  liberalism,  all  such  exactness  deserts 
us.     We  can  point  out  the  year  in  which  the  Keform  Bill 


*     ^  For  a  popuUr  but  able  view  of  the  value  of  averages  in  soieniifio  in* 
quiriee,  see  Benchd't  Disc,  on  Nat.  Fhilos,  pp.  216-219. 
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was  passed;  but  who  can  point  out  the  year  la  which  the 
Beform  Bill  first  became  necessary  1  In  the  same  way> 
that  the  Jews  will  be  admitted  into  parliament^  is  as  cer* 
tain  as  that  the  Catholics  have  been  admitted.  Both 
these  pleasures  are  the  inevitable  result  of  that  increasing 
indifference  to  theological  disputes,  which  must  now  be 
obyious  to  every  man  who  does  not  wilfully  diut  his  eyes. 
But  while  we  know  the  hour  in  which  the  bill  for  Catholic 
emancipation  received  the  assent  of  the  crown,  there  is  no 
one  now  living  who  can  tell  even  the  year  in  which  simi- 
lar  justice  will  be  granted  to  the  Jews,  Both  events  are 
equally  certain,  but  both  events  are  not  equally  precise. 

This  distinction  between  certainty  and  precision  I 
have  stated,  at  some  length,  because  it  seems  to  be  little 
understood,^  and  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  now  before  us.  The  fact  of  the  French  intel- 
lect having,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  passed  through 
two  totally  distinct  epochs,  can  be  proved  by  every  de- 
scription of  evidence ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
pre<;ise  time  when  one  epoch  succeeded  the  other.     All 

*  As  we  M6  in  the  pretensions  set  forth  by  mathematioians,  who  often 
suppose  that  an  avtoont  of  certainty  can  be  attained  in  their  owx;^  pursuits 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other.  This  error  has  probably  arisen,  as  Locke 
suggests,  from  confusing  clearness  with  certainty.  Euay  <m  Human  Ut^der- 
MancUftff,  hook  iy.  chap.  ii.  sees.  9  and  10,  in  Warks^  yoI.  ii.  pp.  73. 74.  See 
also  Camt€f  Philos,  Pos,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  where  it  is  justly  observed,  that  all 
branches  of  knowledge  capable  of  being  generalized  into  sciences  admit  of 
equal  certainty,  but  not  of  equal  precision :  ''si,  d*aprte  I'eKplication  pr6- 
cedente,  les  diverses  sciences  doivent  n^cessairement  printer  ime  prddsion 
ti^in^ale,  il  n*en  est  nuUement  ainsi  de  leur  certitude."    This  is  handled 

atisnctorily  by  Montucla  {Hist,  des  MathSmat.  vol.  i.  p.  38),  who  says,  that 


the  principal  cause  of  the  peculiar  certainty  reached  by  the  mathematician 
is,  that  ^*  d'une  id^  claire  il  ne  d6duit  que  des  cons^uences  claires  et  in* 
oontestables.'^  Similaiiy,  Cudworth  {InUlleU.  Si/9tem^  vol.  iii.  p.  377) :  "  nav 
the  very  essence  of  truth  here  is  this  clear  jperceptibility,  or  intelligibility.  * 
On  the  other  hand,  Kant,  a  far  deeper  thinker,  avoided  this  confusion,  by 
making  mathematical  clearness  the  mark  of  a  kind  of  certainty  rather  than 
of  a  d^ree  of  it :  ''  Die  mathematische  G^ewissheit  hdsst  auch  Evidens,  weil 
ein  intuitives  Erkenntniss  klarer  ist,  als  ein  discursives.  Obgleich  also  beides, 
das  mathematische  und  das  philosophische  Vemunfterkenntniss,  an  sich 
gleich  gewisa  ist,  so  ist  doch  die  Art  der  Qewitsheit  in  beiden  verschieden." 
IiOffikf  EinUituwjfy  sec.  9,  in  Kant^a  Werke^  vol.  L  p.  399.  On  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  respecting  certainty,  compare  MaUer,  HisU  de  VEcoU  d^AUx^ 
andrie,  vol.  i.  p.  195,  witti  kUUr*9  Hist,  of  Ancient  PhUos.  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  ycL 
iii  pp.  74, 426, 427, 484, 614, 
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that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare  the  different  indications 
which  the  history  of  that  age  presents,  and  arrive  at 
an  approximation  which  may  guide  future  inquirers.  It 
would  perhaps  be  more  prudent  to  avoid  making  any  par- 
ticular statement ;  but  as  the  employment  of  dates  seems 
necessary  to  bring  such  matters  clearly  before  the  mind, 
I  will,  by  way  of  provisional  hypothesis,  fix  on  the  year 
1750,  as  the  period  when  those  agitations  of  society  which 
caused  the  French  Revolution  entered  into  their  second 
and  political  stage. 

That  this  was  about  the  period  when  the  great  move- 
ment, hitherto  directed  against  the  church,  began  to  be 
turned  against  the  state,  is  an  inference  which  many 
circumstances  seem  to  warrant.  We  know  on  the  beat 
authority,  that  towards  the  year  1750,  the  French  began 
their  celebrated  inquiries  respecting  political  economy,* 
and  that  in  their  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a  science,  they 
were  led  to  perceive  the  immense  injury  which  the  in- 
terference of  government  had  produced  on  the  material 
interests  of  the  country.*  Hence  a  conviction  arose  that, 
even  in  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  authority 
possessed  by  the  rulers  of  France  was  mischievous,  since 
it  enabled  them,  under  the  notion  of  protecting  commerce, 
to  trouble  the  freedom  of  individual  action,  and  to  prevent 
trade  from  running  into  those  profitable  channels  which 

*  *'  Vers  1750,  deux  homines  de  g^nie.  observateurs  judideux  et  pro- 
fonds,  conduits  par  une  force  d^attention  tres-soutenuc  Ik  une  lo^^qae  luour- 
euse,  anim6s  d*un  noble  amour  pour  la  patrie  et  pour  rhumanit6,  M.  Qoes- 
nay  et  M.  de  Qoumaj,  B'occup^rent  avec  suite  de  savoir  si  la  nature  des 
choses  u'indiquerait  pas  une  science  de  T^conomie  politique,  et  quels  seraient 
les  principes  de  cette  science."  Additions  aux  (Buvrea  de  Ttirgoi,  vol.  iiL 
p.  310.  M.  Blanqui  (Hist,  de  VEconomie  Pditigue,  vol.  ii.  p.  7^  also  says, 
"vers  rann^e  1750;"  and  Voltaire  (Diet.  Philoe.  article  £le^  iu  (Euvra^ 
vol.  xxzvii.  p.  384)  says,  ^^  vers  Tan  1750,  la  nation,  rassasi^e  de  vers,  de 
tragMies,  de  comedies,  d'op^ra,  de  romans,  d'histoires  romanesques,  de  re- 
flexions morales  plus  romanesques  encore,  et  de  disputes  th^logiquee  sor 
la  grace  et  sur  les  convulsions,  se  mit  enfin  k  raisonner  sur  les  bl6s.  *' 

^  The  revolutionary  tendency  of  this  economical  movement  is  notioed  in 
Alison's  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  184, 185 ;  where,  however,  its  commencement  is 
erroneously  assigned  to  ^' about  the  year  1761."  See  also,  on  the  hostility 
this  caused  against  government,  M^m,  de  Oampan,  vol.  i.  pp.  7-8 ;  Mem.  if 
Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  32 ;  and  Barrud,  Hist,  du  JacoUnisme,  voL  i.  p. 
193,  vol.  ii  p.  162. 
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traders  are  best  able  to  select  for  themselves.  Scarcely 
had  a  knowledge  of  this  important  truth  been  diifused, 
when  its  consequences  were  quickly  seen  in  the  national 
lit^^ture,  alid  in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  The 
sudden  increase  in  France  of  works  relating  to  finance 
and  to  other  questions  of  government,  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  that  age.  With  such 
rapidity  did  the  movement  spread,  that  we  are  told  that, 
soon  after  1755,  the  economists  effected  a' schism  be- 
tween the  nation  and  the  government  ;^  and  Voltaire, 
writing  in  1759,  complains  that  the  charms  of  lighter 
literature  were  entirely  neglected  amidst  the  general  zeal 
for  these  new  studies.®  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  great  change;  nor  need  I  trace 
the  influence  exercised  shortly  before  the  Revolution  by 
the  later  economists,  and  particularly  by  Turgot,  the  most 
eminent  of  their  leaders.^    It  is  enough  to  say,  that  within 

*  ''B'ailleurs  la  nation  s'dtoit  aoooutum^  li  se  s^parer  toujoun  de  plus 
en  plus  de  son  gouyemenient,  en  raison  mdme  de  ce  que  ses  6crivains  avoient 
eommeno^  k  aborder  les  6tudes  politiques.  C*6toit  T^poque  oh  la  secte  des 
^oonomistes  se  donnoit  le  plus  de  mouvement,  depuis  que  le  marquis  de 
Mirabeau  avoit  publi6,  en  1755,  son  Ami  des  Hommes"  SUmondi^  Mut,  dei 
Frang.  vol.  xxix.  p.  269.  Compare  TocqueviUe,  lUgne  de  Louis  XV ^  vol.  ii. 
p.  58.  In  this  same  year,  1755,  Goldsmith  was  in  Faris,  and  was  so  struck 
by  the  progress  of  insubordination,  that  he  foretold  the  freedom  of  the 
people ;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  understand  the 
movement  of  the  economists.  Prior  9  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  pp.  198, 199; 
Forster's  Life  of  Ooldsmith,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  . 

*  In  February  1759,  he  writes  to  Madame  du  Boccage :  ''II  me  parait 
que  les  graces  et  le  bon  goiit  sont  bannis  de  France,  et  ont  c^6  la  place  ^  la 
m^taphysique  embrouill^,  'k  la  politique  des  cerveaux  creux,  ^  des  discus- 
sions ^normes  sur  les  finances,  sur  le  commerce,  sur  la  population,  qui  no 
mettront  jamais  dans  I'etat  ni  un  6cu,  ni  un  homme  de  plus.*'  (Euvres  de 
Voltaire^  vol.  Ix.  p.  485.  In  1763  (vol.  Ixiii.  p.  204)  :  "Adieu  nos  beaux 
arts,  si  les  choses  contiuuent  comme  elles  sont.  La  rage  des  remontrances 
et  des  projets  sur  les  finances  a  saisi  la  nation."  Manv  of  the  ablest  men 
being  thus  drawn  off  from  mere  literary  pursuits,  there  began,  about  twenty 
years  before  the  Revolution,  a  marked  deterioration  in  style,  particularly 
among  prose  writers.  Compare  Lettres  de  Dudeffand  d  Walpde,  vol.  ii.  p.  358, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  163,  299 ;  Mem,  de  Geidis,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  vol.  v.  p.  123,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  180, 275 ;  Mercier  sur  Rousseau,  vol.  iL  p.  151. 

'  G(eorgel,  who  hated  Turgot,  says  of  him  :  "  son  cabinet  et  ses  bureaux 
86  transform^rent  en  ateliers  oh  les  6conomistes  forgeoient  leur  systdme  et 
leurs  speculations."  Mini,  de  Georgd^  vol.  i.  p.  406 :  see  also  Blatiqui,  Hist, 
de  VEoon.  Politique,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96-112 ;  Conaorcet,  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  32-35; 
Twiss,  Progress  of  Political  JScon,  pp.  142  seq. 
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about  twenty  years  after  the  movement  was  first  clearly 
seen,  the  taste  for  economical  and  financial  inquiries  be- 
came so  common,  that  it  penetrated  those  parts  of  society 
where  habits  of  thought  are  not  very  frequent ;  since  we 
find  that,  even  in  fashionable  life,  the  conversation  no 
longer  turned  upon  new  poems  and  new  plays,  but  upon 
political  questions,  and  subjects  immediately  connected 
with  them.®  Indeed,  when  Necker,  in  1781,  published  his 
celebrated  Report  on  the  Finances  of  France,  the  eager- 
ness to  obtain  it  was  beyond  all  bounds ;  six  thousand 
copies  were  sold  the  first  day;  and  the  demand  still  in- 
creasing, two  presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  universal  curiosity.^  And  what  makes 
the  democratic  tendency  of  all  this  the  more  obvious  is, 
that  Necker  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
crown  ;  so  that  his  work,  looking  at  its  general  spirit,  has 
been  truly  called  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  king 
by  one  of  the  ministers  of  .the  king  himself/^ 

This  evidence  of  the  remarkable  change  which,  in  or 
about  1 750,  the  French  mind  underwent,  and  which  formed 
what  I  term  the  second  epoch  of  ^he  eighteenth  century, 
might  be  easily  strengthened  by  a  wider  survey  of  the 
literature  of  that  time.     Immediately  after  the  middle 

*  Sismoudi,  under  the  year  1774,  notices  ^'  les  Merits  innombrables  que 
cliaque  jour  voyoit  6cl(9re  sur  la  politique,  et  qui  avoient  d^sornmis  remp]jie6 
dans  l'Lnt6rdt  des  ealons  ces  nouveaut^  littlraires,  oes  vers,  ces  ai^eodotes 
galantes,  dont  peu  d*ann6es  auparavant  le  public  6toit  uniquement  ooeup&" 
ffist,  da  Franfait,  vol.  xxiz.  p.  405 ;  and  a  similar  remaiic  in  SMoaer^s 
EighUerUh  Century^  ToL  ii.  p.  126. 

•  See  the  account,  written  in  Feb.  1781,  in  Orimm^  Corr.  Lit.  voL  xi.  260, 
where  it  is  said  of  l^ecker's  ComjOe  Rendu^  ^  La  sensation  qu'a  faite  oet 
ouTra^ e  est,  je  crois,  sans  cxemple ;  il  s'eu  est  d^bit^  plus  de  six  mOle  ex- 
empl&ires  le  jour  mdme  qu'il  a  paru,  et  depui&  le  travail  continuel  de  deux 
imprimeries  n'a  pu  suffire  encore  aux  demanoes  multipli6es  de  la  capitale, 
des  provinces,  et  des  pays  ^tranffers."  S^r  {SouvenirSy  vol  i.  p.  138)  men- 
tions, that  Necker's  work  was ''dans  la  poche  de  tous  les  abb6s,  et  sur  la 
toilette  de  toutes  les  dames/'  The  daughter  of  Necker,  Madame  de  StaSl, 
says  of  her  ftither's  work,  Administration  ae«  Finances,  ''on  en  vendit  quatre^ 
vingt  mille  exemplaires."  De  StaU  sur  la  RSvoliUion,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

"  The  expression  of  the  Baron  de  Montyon :  see  Adcipktts'e  History  of 
George  III,  vol.  iv.  p.  290 :  and  on  the  revolutionai^  tendency  of  Necka-s 


financial  works,  SoulaviSi  lUgne  de  Louis  XVI^  vol.  li.  pp.  xxxviL  xxxviiL, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  18, 143.  Necker  published  a  justification  ofhis  book,  "malgrS 
la  defense  du  roL  "  IH  Mesnily  MSm.  sur  Lebrun,  p.  108. 
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of  the  century,  Rousseau  published  those  eloquent  works, 
which  exercised  immense  influence,  and  in  which  the  rise 
of  the  new  epoch  is  very  observable  ;  for  this  most  power- 
ful writer  abstained  from  those  attacks  on  Christianity,^^ 
which  unhappily  had  been  too  frequent,  and  exerted  him- 
self almost  exclusively  against  the  civil  and  political  abuses 
of  the  existing  society.^^  To  trace  the  effects  which  this 
wonderful,  but  in  some  instances  misguided,  man  produced 
on  the  mind  of  his  own  and  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
would  occupy  too  large  a  share  of  this  Introduction ;  though 
the  inquiry  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  one  which  it  were  to 
be  wished  some  competent  historian  would  undertake.^^ 


"  So  fiir  as  I  remember,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  any  of  his  works ; 
and  those  who  assail  him  on  this  ground  should  adduce  the  passases  on  whidi 
they  rely,  instead  of  bringing  vague  general  charges.  Compare  lAfe  ofRou^ 
seau,  in  Brougham's  Men  of  Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  189 ;  StUtbdLiny  Otich.  dertheo- 
log.  WisMTiaehaften^  vol.  ii.  p.  442 ;  Mercier  aur  Bousaeau^  1791,  voL  i.  pp.  27- 
32,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279, 280. 

>*  '^  Rousseau,  qui  d6j^  en  1753  avoit  touchy  aux  bases  mdmes  de  la 
80ci6t6  humaine,  dans  son  Diacoura  aur  Vorigine  de  I'inSgalitS  parmi  lea 
hommea. "  Siamondi,  vol.  zzix.  p.  270.  Schlosser  (Hiat.  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury y  vol.  i.  p.  138)  notices  "  the  entirely  new  system  of  absolute  democracy 
which  was  brought  forward  by  J.  J.  Rousseau :"  see  also  p.  289,  and  SottlavU^ 
BSgne  de  Louia  XF/,  vol.  v.  p.  208. 

^*  Napoleon  said  to  Stanislas  Qirardin  respecting  Rousseau,  *'  sans  lui  la 
France  n'auroit  pas  eu  de  revolution."  BotlafuTa  Foreign  Beminiaeenceay 
Lend.  1850,  p.  261.  This  is  certainly  an  exaggeration ;  but  the  influence  of 
Rousseau  was,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  most  extra- 
ordinary. In  1765,  Hume  writes  from  Paris :  "  It  is  impossible  to  express 
or  imaffine  the  enthusiasm  of  this  nation  in  his  &vour ;  ...  no  person  ever 
80  much  engaged  their  attention  as  Rousseau.  Voltaire  and  every  body  elae 
are  quite  eclipsed  by  him."  Burton' a  Life  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  299.  A  letter 
written  in  1754  (in  Orimm,  Correawmd,  vol.  L  p.  122)  says  that  his  Dijon 
Discourse  *'fit  une  esp^  de  revolution  ik  Paris."  The  circulation  of  his 
works  was  unprecedented ;  and  when  La  NouveiUe  Hiloiae  appeared,  "  les 
libraires  ne  pouvaient  suffire  aux  demandes  de  toutes  les  classes.  On  louait 
Touvrage  ^  tant  par  jour,  on  par  heure.  Quand  il  parut,  on  exigeait  douze 
sous  par  volume,  en  n'accordant  que  soixante  minutes  pour  le  lire."  Muaaet 
Pathay,  Vie  de  Bouaaeau,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  For  further  evidence  of  the  effect 
produced  by  his  works,  see  Lerminier,  Philoa,  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  251 ;  M^, 
de  Boland,  voL  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii.  pp.  337, 369 ;  Mim.  de  Genlia,  vol.  v.  p.  193, 
voL  vi.  p.  14 ;  Aliaon'a  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  170,  vol.  iii.  p.  369,  vol.  iv.  p.  376 ; 
MSm.  de  MoreHet,  vol.  i.  p.  116 ;  Longchamp,  MSm.  aur  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  50 ; 
Life  of  Bpmillg,  vol.  i.  p.  267 ;  Mem>.  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  127 ;  Burkina 
Worka,y6L  i.  p.  482 ;  Oaaaagnao,  Cauaea  de  la  BSv,  vol.  iii.  p.  549 ;  Lamar- 
tine,  jaiat.  dea  Oirondina,  vol.  ii.  p.  38,  vol.  iv.  p.  93,  vol.  viii.  p.  125 ;  Wahr' 
heU  und  Dicktung,  in  Qdihe'e  Werke,  Stuttgart,  1837,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  83, 
104 ;  Orimm,  Correapond.  Lit,  vol.  xii.  p.  222 ;  De  9taUy  Cotuid.  aur  la  Bav, 
vol.  ii.  p.  371. 
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Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau  was  it- 
self only  a  single  phase  of  a  far  larger  movement,  I  shall 
at  present  pass  over  the  individual,  in  order  to  consider 
the  general  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  he  played  a  vast,  but 
still  a  subsidiary  part. 

The  formation  of  a  new  epoch  in  France,  about  the 
year  1750,  may  be  further  illustrated  by  three  circum- 
stances of  considerable  interest,  all  pointing  in  the  same 
direction.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  not  a  single 
great  French  writer  attacked  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country  before  the  middle  of  the  century  ;  while,  after 
that  period,  the  attacks  of  the  ablest  men  were  incessant. 
The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the  only  eminent  French- 
men who  continued  to  assail  the  clergy,  and  yet  refused 
to  interfere  in  politics,  were  those  who,  like  Voltaire,  had  al- 
ready reached  an  advanced  age,  and  had,  therefore,  drawn 
their  ideas  from  the  preceding  generation,  in  which  the 
church  had  been  the  sole  object  of  hostility.  The  third 
circumstance,  which  is  even  more  striking  than  the  other 
two,  is,  that  almost  at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  government ;  since,  singularly 
enough,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  displayed  for  the  first 
time  an  open  enmity  against  the  church,  just  as  the  intel- 
lect of  the  country  was  preparing  for  its  decisive  onslaught 
on  the  government  itself  Of  these  three  propositions,  the 
first  two  will  probably  be  admitted  by  every  student  of 
French  literature  :  at  all  events,  if  they  are  false,  they  are 
so  exact  and  peremptory,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  refute 
them  by  giving  examples  to  the  contrary.  But  the  third 
proposition,  being  more  general,  is  less  susceptible  of  a 
negative,  and  will  therefore  require  the  support  of  that 
special  evidence  which  I  will  now  adduce. 

The  great  French  writers  having  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  succeeded  in  sapping  the  foundations 
of  the  church,  it  was  natural  that  the  government  should 
step  in  and  plunder  an  establishment  which  the  course  of 
events  had  weakened.  This,  which  took  place  in  France 
under  Louis  XV.,  was  similar  to  what  occurred  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII. ;  for  in  both  cases  a  remarkable  intel- 
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lectual  movement,  directed  against  the  clergy,  preceded 
and  facilitated  the  attacks  made  on  them  by  the  crown. 
It  was  in  1749  that  the  French  government  took  the  first 
decisive  step  against  the  church.  And  what  proveiS  the 
hitherto  backward  state  of  the  country  in  such  matters  is, 
that  this  consisted  of  an  edict  against  mortmain,  a  simple 
contrivance  for  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
we  in  England  had  adopted  long  before.  Machault,  who 
had  recently  been  raised  to  the  oflSce  of  controller-general, 
has  the  glory  of  being  the  originator  of  this  new  policy. 
In  August  1 749,^*  he  issued  that  celebrated  edict  which  for- 
bade the  formation  of  any  religious  establishment  without 
the  consent  of  the  crown,  duly  expressed  in  letters-patent, 
and  registered  in  parUament ;  effective  pi'ecautions,  which, 
says  the  great  historian  of  France,  show  that  Machault 
"  considered  not  only  the  increase,  but  even  the  existence 
of  these  ecclesiastical  properties,  as  a  mischief  to  the  king- 
dom."^^ 

This  was  an  extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government ;  but  what  followed  showed  that  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  much  larger  design. ^^  Machault, 
so  far  from  being  discountenanced,  was,  the  year  after  he 
had  issued  this  edict,  intrusted  with  the  seals  in  addition 
to  the  controUership  '^  for,  as  Lacretelle  observes,  the  court 
"  thought  the  time  had  now  come  to  tax  the  property  of 
the  clergy ."^^     During  the  forty  years  which  elapsed  be- 

»*  Sismondi  (xxix.  p.  20),  LacreteUe  {XVIIP  SUde^  voL  ii.  p.  110),  and 
Tocqueville  {R^hne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  103),  give  the  date  1749 ;  so  that 
1747,  in  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46,  is  apparently  a  misprint. 

^  '*  Laissant  voir  dans  toute  cette  loi,  qui  est  assez  longue,  qu'il  regaidoit 
non-seulement  I'accroissement,  mais  Texistence  de  oes  propriet^s  eccldsiaa- 
tiques,  comme  un  mal  pour  le  royaume."  Sismandi,  Hist,  des  Fratif.  vol. 
xxix.  p.  21.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  edict  mentioned  by  Turgot,  who  wished 
to  push  the  principle  still  further.  (Euvres  dc  Turgoiy  vol.  iii.  pp.  254,  265 ; 
a  lK>ld  and  striking  passage. 

*•  Mably  mentions  the  excitement  caused  by  this  proceeding  of  Machault, 
Observations  mr  VHistoire  de  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  415 :  "  On  attaqua  alors,  dans 
plusieurs  6crits,  les  immunity  du  cierg6."  On  the  dislike  felt  by  the  clergy 
against  the  minister,  see  Segur,  Souvenirs^  vol.  i.  p.  35 ;  Sovlavie^  lUgne  de 
LvuM  XVI,  vol.  i.  pp.  283,  310,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

"  In  1750,  ''Machault  obtint  les  sceaux  en  conservant  le  contrAle-g6n6- 
ral."  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46. 

»•  **Croyait  surtout  que  le  temps  6tait  venu  d'imposer  les  biens  du 
VOL.  I.  3d 
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tween  this  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  Ihe 
same  anti-ecclenasticat  policy  prevailed.  Among  the  sac- 
cessors  of  MachauH,  the  only  three  of  much  ability  were 
Choisenl,  Necker,  and  Turgot,  all  of  whom  were  strenuous 
opponents  of  that  spiritual  body,  which  no  minister  would 
have  assailed  in  the  preceding  generation.  Not  only  these 
eminent  statesmen,  but  even  such  inferior  men  as  Calonne, 
Malesherbes,  and  Terray,  looked  on  it  as  a  stroke  of  policy 
to  attack  privileges  which  superstition  had  consecrated, 
and  which  the  clergy  had  hitherto  res^ved,  partly  to  ex- 
tend their  own  influence,  and  partly  to  minister  to  those 
hixurious  and  profligate  habits,  which  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  a  scandal  to  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

While  these  measures  were  being  adopted  against  the 
clergy,  another  important  step  was  taken  in  precisely  the 
same  direction.  Now  it  was  that  the  government  began 
to  favour  that  great  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  the  mere 
defence  of  which  it  had  hitherto  punished  as  a  dangerous 
speculation.  The  connexion  between  the  attacks  on  the 
clergy  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  toleration,  may  be 
illustrated,  not  only  by  the  rapidity  with  which  one  event 
succeeded  the  other,  but  also  by  the  fact,  that  both  of 
them  emanated  from  the  same  quarter.  Machault,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  edict  of  mortmain,  was  also  the  first 
minister  who  showed  a  wish  to  protect  the  Protestants 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.^'  In 
this  he  only  partly.succeeded ;  but  the  impetus  thus  given 
soon  became  irresistible.  In  1760,  that  is  only  nine  years 
later,  there  was  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws ;  and  the  edicts  against  heresy,  though 
not  yet  repealed,  were  enforced  with  unprecedented  mild- 
ness.^^     The  movement  quickly  spread  from  the  capital 

clerg6.**  LacrOdUy  XVII?  Si^de,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  Nearly  the  same  words 
are  used  in  Bio^.  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46. 

>*  On  which  account,  he  still  further  provoked  the  indignatioiL  of  the 
Catholic  clei^.  See  Felice,  Hist,  of  ike  Protest,  of  France,  pp.  401,  402;  a 
letter  written  in  1751. 

^  ''  The  approach  of  the  year  1760  witnessed  a  sensible  relaxation  of 
persecution.  .  .  .  The  clergy  perceived  this  with  dismay ;  and,  in  their  ge- 
neral assembly  of  1760,  they  addressed  ui^ent  remonstrances  to  the  \^g 
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to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  we  are  assured 
that,  after  the  year  1762,  the  reaction  was  felt  even  in 
those  provinces,  which,  from  their  backward  condition,  had 
always  been  most  remarkable  for  religious  bigotry.*^     At 
the  same  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  great  schism 
arose  in  the  church  itself,  which  lessened  the  power  of 
ther  clergy,  by  dividing  them  into  two  hostile  parties.     Of 
these  factions,  one  made  common  cause  with  the  state,  still 
further  aiding  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy.   Indeed,  the  dissensions  became  so  violent,  that  the 
last  great  blow  dealt  to  spiritual  ascendency  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Louis  XVI.  proceeded  not  from  the  hands ' 
of  a  layman,  but  from  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  church ;  a 
man  who,  from  his  standing,  would,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  protected  the '  interests  which  he  now 
eagerly  attacked.     In  1787,  only  two  years  before  the 
Revolution,  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,^  who  was 
then  minister,  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  a  royal 
edict,  by  which  the  discouragement  hitherto  thrown  upon 
heresy  was  suddenly  removed.     By  this  law,  the  Protest- 
ants were  invested  with  all  those  civil  rights  which  the 
Catholic  clergy  had  long  held  out  as  the  reward  of  ad- 
herence to  their  own  opinions.^^     It  was,  therefore,  natu- 
ral that  the  more  orthodox  party  should  condemn,  as  an 
impious  innovation,^  a  measure  which,  by  placing  the  two 
sects,  in  some  degree,  on  the  same  footing,  seemed  to 
sanction  the  progress  of  error;  and  which  certainly  de- 

against  this  remiflsion  of  the  laws.''  Felice,  Protest,  of  Franceyj^,  422.  Comp. 
an  mteresting  letter  from  Nismos  in  1776,  in  ThicJbiesse^s  Jonr'My  through 
JFVancey  London,  1777,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

'^  Sismondi  says  of  1762,  *'D^  lors,  la  reaction  de  Topinion  publiquc 
centre  rmtol^rance  p6n6tra  jusque  dans  les  provinces  les  plus  fanatiques." 
Hut,  des  Frang,  vol.  xxix.  p.  296.  See  also  a  letter  to  DamilaviUe,  dated 
6th  of  May  1765,  in  Zettres  inedites  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  p.  412;  and  two  other 
letters  in  (Euvre$  de  VoUaire,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  225,  vol.  Ixvi.  p..  417. 

^  Of  whom  Hume,  several  years  before,  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion. 
See  Bvrton*s  Life  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  497 ;  a  too  favourable  judgment,  which 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  opposite  exaggerations,  in  M^i.  de  Oerdis, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  360-363,  and  Barrud,  Hist,  du  Jacobinitme,  vol.  i.  pp.  87, 199. 

**  LavaUie,  Hist,  des  Frar^.  iii.  p.  516;  Biog.  Univ.  xxiv.  p.  656. 

"  Georgd,  MSmoires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  293,  294;  a  violent  outbreak  against 
"  rirr^ligieux  6dit  ....  qui  autorise  tons  les  cultes." 
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prived  the  French  church  of  oae  of  the  chief  attractions 
by  which  men  had  hitherto  been  induced  to  join  her  com- 
munion. Now,  however,  all  these  considerations  were  set 
at  naught.  Such  was  the  prevailing  temper,  that  the  par- 
liament, though  then  in  a  mood  very  refractory  to  the 
royal  authority,  did  not  hesitate  to  register  the  edict  of 
the  king;  and  this  great  measure  became  law;  the  domi- 
nant party  being  astonished,  we  are  told,  how  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  based.^ 

These  were  omens  of  the  coming  storm ;  signs  of  the 
time,  which  those  who  run  may  read.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  other  marks,  by  which  the  true  complexion  of 
that  age  may  be  dearly  seen.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  just  related,  the  government,  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  inflicted  a  direct  and  fatal  in- 
jury upon  the  spiritual  authority.  This  consisted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  is  an  event,  important  not 
only  for  its  ultimate  effects,  but  also  as  an  evidence  of  the 
feelings  of  men,  and  of  what  could  be  peaceably  accom- 
plished by  the  government  of  him  who  was  called  "  the 
most  Christian  king."^ 

The  Jesuits,  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  their  institu- 
tion, rendered  immense  services  to  civihzation,  partly  by 
tempering  with  a  secular  element  the  more  superstitious 
views  of  their  great  predecessors,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  and  partly  by  organizing  a  system  of  edu- 
cation far  superior  to  any  yet  seen  in  Europe.     In  no 

"  "  Le  parlement  de  Paris  discutait  T^dit  sur  les  protestans.  Vingt  ans 
plu«  t6t,  oombien  une  telle  resolution  n'eAt-elle  pas  agit^  et  divis6  les 
cspritsf  En  1787,  on  ne  s'^tonnait  que  d*une  chose:  c'^tait  mi'il  pilt  y 
avoir  une  discussion  sur  des  principes  ^videns."  Lctcretdle^  XVjII*  SiicU^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  342,  343.  In  1776,  Malesherbes,  who  was  then  minister,  wished 
to  secure  nearly  the  same  privileges  for  the  Protestants,  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so.  IhUens,  Memoires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66-58.  Dutens  was  himself 
concerned  in  the  negotiation. 

»  Henry  TI.  used  to  refer  to  this  title,  by  way  of  justifring  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  (Bankers  Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  241);  and 
great  account  was  made  of  it  by  that  exemplary  prince,  Louis  XV.  Soulavie^ 
Jiiane  de  Louis  XVT,  vol.  i.  p.  155,  The  French  antiquaries  trace  it  back 
TO  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne.  Barrington^s  Observatums  on  the  ba- 
ttues, p.  168. 
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university  could  there  be  found  a  scheme  of  instruction 
so  comprehensive  as  theirs ;  and  certainly  no  where  was 
displayed  such  skill  in  the  management  of  youth,  or  such 
insight  into  the  general  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
It  must,  in  justice,  be  added,  that  thi»  illustrious  society, 
notwithstanding  its  eag'er,  and  often  unprincipled,  ambi- 
tion, was,  during  a  considerable  period,  the  steady  friend 
of  science,  as  well  as  of  literature ;  and  that  it  allowed 
to  its  members  a  freedom  and  a  boldness  of  speculation 
which  had  never  been  permitted  by  any  other  monastic 
order. 

As,  however,  civilization  advanced,  the  Jesuits,  like 
every  spiritual  hierarchy  the  world  has  yet  seen,  began 
to  lose  ground ;  and  this  n^t  so  much  from  their  own 
decay,  as  from  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded them.  An  institution  admirably  adapted  to  an 
early  form  of  society,  was  ill  suited  to  the  same  society  in 
its  maturer  state.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits 
were  before  their  age;  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
were  behind  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  the 
great  missionaries  of  knowledge;  because  they  believed 
that,  by  its  aid,  they  could  subjugate  the  consciences  of 
men.  But,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  their  materials 
were  more  refractory ;  they  had  to  deal  with  a  perverse 
and  stiff-necked  generation;  they  saw  in  every  country 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  rapidly  declining ;  and  they 
clearly  perceived  that  their  only  chance  of  retaining  their 
old  dominion  was,  by  checking  that  knowledge,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  they  had  formerly  done  much  to  acce- 
lerate.^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  statesmen  of  France, 


*^  The  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  about 
1740,  says,  that,  in  their  schools,  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  pupils 
intended  for  the  church;  while  the  abilities  of  those  destined  for  secular 
professions  were  neglected.  See  this  statement,  which,  coming  from  such 
a  quarter,  is  very  remarkable,  in  MSTnoires  de  Montbarey^  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13. 
Montbarey,  so  far  from  being  prejudiced  against  the  tfesuits,  ascribes  the 
Revolution  to  their  overthrow.  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  For  other  evidence  of 
the  exclusive  and  unsecular  character  of  their  education  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  see  Scklosser's  Eighteevah  Cen^ury^  vol.  iv.  pp.  29,  30,  246. 
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almost  immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  determined  to  ruin  an  order  which  had  long 
ruled  the  world,  and  which  was  still  the  greatest  bulwark 
of  the  church.  In  this  design  they  were  aided  by  a  curi- 
ous movement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  church  itsdf, 
and  which,  being  connected  with  views  of  much  wider 
import,  deserves  the  attention  even  of  those  for  whom 
theological  controvwsies  have  no  interest. 

Among  the  many  points  on  which  metaphysicians 
have  wasted  their  strength,  that  of  free-will  has  provoked 
the  hottest  disputes.  And  what  has  increased  the  acer- 
bity of  their  language,  is,  that  this,  whidi  is  eminently  a 
metaphysical  question,  has  been  taken  up  by  theologians, 
who  have  treated  it  with  that  warmth  for  whidi  they  are 
remarkable.^  From  the  time  of  Pelagius,  if  not  earlier,^ 
Christianity  has  been  divided  into  two  great  sects,  which, 
though  in  some  respects  uniting  by  insensible  shades., 
have  always  preserved  the  broad  features  of  their  original 
difference.  By  one  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  vir- 
tually, and  often  expressly,  denied  ;  for  it  is  asserted,  not 
only  that  we  cannot  of  our  own  will  effect  any  thing  me- 
ritorious, but  that  whatever  good  we  may  do  will  be  use- 
less, since  the  Deity  has  predestined  some  men  to  per- 
dition, others  to  salvation.  By  the  other  sect,  the  fi'eedom 
of  the  will  is  as  strongly  upheld ;  good  works  are  declared 
essential  to  salvation ;  and  the  opposite  party  is  accused 
of  exaggerating  that  state  of  grace  of  which  £Edth  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment.^ 

"  See  some  singular  observations  in  Parr*8  first  sermon  on  fisdih  and 
morals  {Parr's  Works^  vol.  vi.  p.  598),  i/vhere  we  are  told  that,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  feud  between  Oalvinists  and  Anninians,  '^  the  steadiness  of 
defence  should  be  proportionate  to  the  Impetuosity  of  assault;"  unnecessaiy 
advice,  so  far  as  his  own  profession  is  concerned.  However,  the  Moham- 
medan theologians  are  said  to  have  been  even  keener  than  the  Christians  on 
this  subject.  See  Troyefa  DUcowrse  &n  the  DdbiiCan,  vol.  i.  p.  cxzzr.;  an 
important  work  on  the  Asiatic  religions. 

>*  Neander  (ffist.  of  the  Churdiy  vol.  iv.  p.  106)  finds  the  germ  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy  in  the  dispute  between  Athanasius  and  ApoUinaris. 
Compare,  respecting  its  origui,  a  note  in  MUman^sHid.ofChrigtianiiy^  1840, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  270,  271. 

^  Ko  writer  I  have  met  with,  has  stated  so  fairly  and  dearly  the  theo- 
iM^cal  boundaries  of  these  doctrines,  as  Gdthe.  Wahrheit  w\d  Dichtwng^  in 
Werkt^  vol.  iL  part  ii.  p.  200,  Stuttgart^  1837, 
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These  opposite  principles,  when  pushed  to  their  logical 
consequences,  must  lead  the  first  sect  into  antinomian- 
ism,^^  and  the  second  sect  into  the  doctrine  of  superero- 
gatory works.®^  But  since  on  such  subjects,  men  feel  far 
more  thsui  they  reason,  it  usually  happens  that  they  pre- 
fer following  some  common  and  accredited  standard,  or 
appealing  to  some  ancient  name  :^  and  they,  therefore, 
generally  class  themselves  on  the  one  side  under  Augustin, 
Calvin,  and  Jansenius  ;  on  the  other  side  under  Pelagius, 
Arrainius,  and  Molina. 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  doctrines  which 
in  England  are  called  Calvinistic,  have  been  always  con- 
nected with  a  democratic  spirit ;  while  those  of  Armin- 
ianism  have  found  most  favour  among  the  aristocratic 
or  protective  party.  In  the  republics  of  Switzerland,  of 
North  America,  and  of  Holland,  Calvinism  was  always 
the  popular  creed.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  evil 
days,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  when  our 
liberties  were  in  imminent  peril ;  when  the  church  of 
England,  aided  by  the  crown,  attempted  to  subjugate  the 
consciences  of  men  ;  and  when  the  monstrous  claim  of  the 


»*  Compare  Butler's  Mem,  of  the  Catholics ^  vol.  iii.  p.  224 ;  Copleston  on 
Necessity  and  FredeHiTvation,  pp.  25,  26 ;  Mosheim*s  Ecdes.  History ^  vol.  ii. 
p.  254. 

**  Henoe  the  theoiy  of  indulgences,  constructed  \sj  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  perfect  consistency,  and  against  which  most  of  the  Protestant  argn- 
ments  are  illogical. 

**  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency,  and  has  been  observed  by 
Keander  in  his  instructive  account  of  the  Gnostics,  History  of  the  Churchy 
Yol.  ii.  p.  121 :  <'  The  custom  with  such  sects  to  attach  themselves  to  some 
celebrated  name  or  other  of  antiquity. '' 

^  The  Dutch  church  was  the  first  which  adapted,  as  an  ardde  of  futh, 
the  doctrine  of  eleotion  held  at  Geneva.  Mosheim's  Ecdes,  History ^  vol.  ii. 
p.  112.  See  also,  on  this  doctrine  in  the  liTetherlands,  Sinclair* s  Corrtsp, 
vol.  ii  p.  199 ;  Coventry's  Speech  in  1672,  in  Pad,  Hist,  vol.  iv.  p.  537 ; 
and  Stdudlin^  Qesch.  dor  theolog,  Wissenschaftai^  vol.  i.  p.  262 :  "  In  den 
Mederlanden  wurde  der  Calvinische  Lehrbegriff  zuerst  in  eine  scholastische 
I'orm  gebracht." 

As  to  the  Calvinism  of  North  America,  compare  Bancrofts  American 
Eevolutim^  vol.  i.  pp.  165,  173,  174,  vol  ii.  pp.  329,  363,  vol.  ui.  p.  213 ; 
JjyeU's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States^  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  51 ;  and  C^mb^s 
Jfotes  on  the  United  States^  vol.  i.  pp.  35,  99,  223,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  118, 
519,226. 
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divine  right  of  episcopacy  was  first  put  forward  f^ — ^theo 
it  was  that  Arminianism  became  the  cheiished  doctrine  of 
the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  ecclesiastical  party* 
And  in  that  sharp  retribution  which  followed,  the  Puritans 
and  Independents,  by  whom  the  punishment  was  inflicted, 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  CalvinLsts  :^^  nor  should 
we  forget,  that  the  first  open  movement  against  Charles 
proceeded  from  Scotland,  where  the  principles  of  Calrin 
had  long  been  in  the  ascendant. 

This  different  tendency  of  these  two  creeds  is  so 
clearly  marked,  that  an  inquiry  into  its  causes  becomes  a 
necessary  part  of  general  history,  and,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck  is, 
that  Calvinism  is  a  doctrine  for  the  poor,  and  Arminianism 
for  the  rich.  A  creed  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
faith,  must  be  less  costly  than  one  which  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  works.  In  £he  former  case,  the  sinner  seeks 
salvation  by  the  strength  of  his  belief ;  in  the  latter  case, 
he  seeks  it  by  the  fullness  of  his  contributions.  And  as 
those  contributions,  wherever  the  clergy  have  much  power, 
always  flow  in  the  same  direction,  we  find  that  in  coun- 

"*  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  was  advocated  by  Bancroft  as  early  as 
15S8 ;  but  this  assertion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  Mr.  HaUam  can  find 
no  instance  before  the  reLgn  of  James  I.  Canst.  Hut,  yol.  L  p.  390.  The 
dogma,  though  new  in  the  cAiurch  of  England,  was  of  great  dntiqnify.  See, 
on  its  origin  among  the  early  Christians,  Klimrath^  Hist,  du  Droits  vol.  i, 
p.  253. 

**  The  spread  of  Arminianism  was  frequently  noticed  in  parliament 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Pari.  Hut.  vol.  ii.  pp.  444,  452,  455,  470, 
484,  487,  491,  660,  947,  1368.  On  the  decline  of  Calvinism  at  the  Univer- 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  see  a 
curious  letter  from  Beale,  in  BayWt  Worksy  vol.  vjp.  483;  and  on  this  move^ 
ment  in  the  church  after  Elizabeth,  compare  Y<yng^  I^iary^  p.  93,  edit. 
Camden  Soc.  1848  5  Orme'sLife  ofOwm^  p.  32;  HarrU*B  Lives  oftheStnofUy 
vol.  i.  pp.  154-156,  vol.  ii.  pp.  208,  213,  214 ;  H^Ocbinaans  Mem.  pp.  66,  77 ; 
HaUams  Const.  Hist.  vol.  1,  p.  466 ;  Des  Maiseaux's  Life  of  ChMngw^Hky 
p.  112. 

^  Respecting  the  Calvinism  <^  the  opponents  of  the  king,  see  Clartn- 
don's  Behdlion,  pp.  36,  37  ;  Bulstrode's  Memoirs,  pp.  8,  9  ;  Burtim's  Diary, 
vol.  iii.  p.  206 ;  Carlylf^s  Cromweli,  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  and  on  its  influence  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1628,  Carmt/ten's  Hist,  oft/te  Church  irf  England^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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tries  which  favour  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  works,  the 
priests  are  better  paid,  and  the  churches  more  richly 
ornamented,  than  they  are  where  Calvinism  has  the  upper 
hand.  Indeed  it  is  evident  to  the  most  vulgar  calculation, 
that  a  religion  which  concentrates  our  charity  upon  our- 
selves, is  less  expensive  than  one  which  directs  our  charity 
to  others. 

This  is  the  first  great  practical  divergence  of  the  two 
creeds  :  a  divergence  which  may  be  verified  by  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  diflferent  Christian 
nations,  or  who  has  even  travelled  in  countries  where  the 
diflFerent  tenets  are  professed.  It  is  also  observable,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  worship  is  addressed  mainly 
to  the  senses,  and  who  delights  in  splendid  cathedrals  and 
pompous  ceremonies,  has  always  displayed  against  the 
Oalvinists  an  animosity  far  greater  than  she  has  done 
against  any  other  Protestant  sect.'® 

Out  of  these  circumstances,  inevitably  arose  the  aris- 
tocratic tendency  of  Arminianism,  and  the  democratic 
tendency  of  Calvinism.  The  people  love  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry as  much  as  the  nobles  do,  but  they  do  not  love 
to  pay  for  them.  Their  untutored  minds  are  easily  cap- 
tivated by  the  array  of  a  numerous  priesthood,  and  by 
the  gorgeousness  of  a  well-appointed  temple.  Still,  they 
know  full  well  that  these  things  absorb  a  large  part  of 
that  wealth  which  would  otherwise  flow  into  their  own 
cottages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy,  by  their 
standing,  their  habits,  and  the  traditions  of  their  educa- 
tion, naturally  contract  a  taste  for  expense,  which  makes 
them  unite  splendour  with  rehgion,  and  connect  pomp 
with  piety.  Besides  this,  they  have  an  intuitive  and  well- 
founded  belief  that  their  own  interests  are  associated  with 


**  Heber  {lAfe  of  Jeremy  Taylor^  p.  cxx.)  says,  that  Oalvinism  is  ''a 
system  of  aU  others  the  least  attractive  to  the  feeUngs  of  a  Roman  Catholic.'' 
FhiUp  II.,  the  great  Catholic  champion,  especially  hated  the  Calvinista,  and 
in  one  of  his  edicts  calls  their  sect  ^M^testable."  Bt  Thon^  HUt,  vol.  x. 
p.  705  :  compare  vol.  xi.  p.  45S.  To  give  an  earlier  instance ;  when  the 
Koman  inquisition  was  reviyed  in  1542,  it  was  ordered  that  heretics,  and  in 
particular  Oalvinists,  should  not  be  tolerated:  "besonders  Calvinisten*" 
Banke^  Die  PWpOe^  vol.  i.  p.  211. 
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the  interests  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  whaterer  weakens 
the  one  will  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  other.  .  Hence  it 
is,  that  every  Christian  democracy  has  simplified  its  ex- 
ternal worship ;  every  Christian  aristocracy  has  embel- 
lished it.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  more  any  society 
tends  to  equality,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  its  theologi- 
cal opinions  will  be  Calvinistic  ;  while  the  more  a  society 
tends  towards  inequality,  the  greater  the  probability  of 
those  opinions  being  Arminian. 

It  would  be  easy  to  push  this  contrast  still  further, 
and  to  show  that  Calvinism  is  more  favourable  to  the 
sciences,  Arminianism  to  the  arts;*^  and  that,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  first  is  better  suited  to  thinkers,  the  other  to 
scholars.*^  But  without  pretending  to  trace  the  whole  of 
this  divergence,  it  is  very  important  to  observe,  that  the 
professora  of  the  former  religion  are  more  likely  to  acquire 
habits  of  independent  thinking  than  those  of  the  latter. 
And  this  on  two  distinct  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  even 
the  most  ordinary  of  the  Calvinistic  party  jure,  by  the 
very  terms  of  their  creed,  led,  in  religious  matters,  to  fix 
their  attention  on  their  own  minds  rather  than  on  the 
minds  of  others.  They,  therefore,  as  a  body,  are  intellec- 
tually more  narrow  than  their  opponents,  but  less  servile ; 

^  By  way  of  illusimting  this,  I  maj  mentiou,  that  an  intelUgeot  obeerver, 
who  travelled  all  through  Germany,  remarked,  in  1780,  that  the  Calvinists, 
though  richer  than  their  opponents,  had  less  taste  for  the  arts.  Rietheei^^ 
Travels  through  Germany ^  London,  1787,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  An  interesting 
passage ;  in  which,  however,  the  author  has  shown  himself  unable  to  gene- 
YvlizQ  the  facts  which  he  indicates. 

**  The  Arminians  have  had  among  them  many  men  of  great  learning, 
partioularlv  of  patristic  learning;  but  the  most  profound  thinkers  have 
been  on  the  other  side,  as  in  the  instances  of  Augustin,  Pascal,  and  Jona- 
than Edwards.  To  these  Calvinistic  metaphysicians  the  Arminian  party 
can  oppose  no  one  of  equal  ability ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jesoit^ 
by  far  the  most  zealous  Arminians  in  the  Romish  Church,  have  always  been 
celebrated  for  their  erudition,  but  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  mind,  that,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  {Dissert,  on  £thieal  nihs. 
p.  185),  Buffier  is  '*  the  only  Jesuit  whose  name  has  a  place  in  the  history 
of  abstract  philosophy."  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  this  supmority 
of  thou^t  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinists,  accompanied  by  an  inferiority  of 
learning,  existed  from  the  be^nning ;  for  Neander  {Hutortf  of  the  Ckurck, 
vol.  iv.  p.  299)  remarks,  that  Pelagius  *^  was  not  possessed  of  the  profouid 
speculative  spirit  which  we  find  in  Augostin^"  bat  that  ^'in  leamiBg  he  ma 
Augustin's  superior." 
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their  views,  though  generalized  from  a  smaller  field,  are 
more  independent;  they  are  less  attached  to  antiquity, 
and  more  heedless  of  those  traditions  to  which  the  Ar- 
minian  scholars  attach  great  importance.  In  the  second 
place,  those  who  associate  metaphysics  with  their  religion 
are  led  by  Calvinism  into  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ;*^  a 
theory  which,  though  often  misunderstood,  is  pregnant 
with  great  truths,  and  is  better  calculated  than  any  other 
system  to  develop  the  intellect,  because  it  involves  that 
clear  conception  of  law,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the 
highest  point  the  human  understanding  can  reach. 

These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the 
immense  importance  of  that  revival  of  Jansenism,  whidi 
took  place  in  the  French  church  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  For,  Jansenism  being  essentially  Calvinistic,^ 
those  tendencies  appeared  in  France  by  which  Calvinism 
is  marked.  There  appeared  the  inquisitive,  democratic, 
and  insubordinate  spirit,  which  has  always  accompanied 
that  creed.  A  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  just  laid  down  is,  that  Jansenism  originated 
with  a  native  of  the  Dutch  Republic;*^  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  France  during  the  glimpse  of  freedom  which 
preceded  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  ;^*  that  it  was  forcibly 

**  **  A  philosophical  necessity,  grounded  on  the  idea  of  Gk)d'8  foreknow- 
ledge, has  Deen  supported  by  theologians  of  the  Calyinistic  school,  more  or 
less  rigidly,  throughont  the  whole  of  the  present  century."  MordVs  Specu- 
lative Phuo9cphy  of  Burope,  1846,  vol.  1.  p.  d66i  Indeed  this  tendency  is 
so  natural,  that  we  find  uie  doctrine  of  necessity,  or  something  extremely 
like  it,  laid  down  by  Augustin.  See  the  interesting  extracts  in  Neander^s 
Hist,  of  the  Churchy  toI.  vi.  pp.  424,  425 ;  where,  however,  a  loophole  is  left 
to  let  in  the  idea  of  interference,  or  at  all  events  of  superintendence. 

«s  <<  The  five  principal  tenets  of  Jansenism,  which  amount  in  fact  to  the 
4octrine  of  Calvin."  Palmer  oji  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  p.  320 ;  and  see  the  re- 
marks of  Mackintosh  in  his  Memoirsy  vol.  i.  p.  411.  According  to  the  Jesuits, 
^'Paulus^enuit  Augustinum,  Augustinus  Oalviuum,  Oalviuus  Jansenium, 
J'ansenius  Sancryanum,  Sancryanus  Amaldum  et  fratres  ejus."  Des  Rkmx^ 
Miitorietteg,  vol.  iv.  pp.  71,  72.  Compare  Buetius  de  Ri>ui  ad  eumpertineti- 
tibus,  p.  64 :  '*  Jansenium  dogmata  sua  ex  CSalviniauis  fontibus  derivasse." 

^  Jansenius  was  bom  in  a  village  near  Leerdam,  and  was  educated,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  Utrecht. 

**  The  introduction  of  Jansenism  into  France  is  superficially  related  by 
Duvemet  (Hist,  de  la  Sorbonney  vol.  ii.  ]pp.  170-176) ;  but  the  reader  wiU  find 
a  contemporary  and  highly  characteristic  account  in  Mim»  de  Jfctteville,  toL 
ii.  pp.  224-227.  The  connexion  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
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repressed  in  his  arbitrary  reign  ;*^  and  that  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  again  arose,  as  the 
natural  product  of  a  state  of  society  by  which  the  French 
Revolution  was  brought  about. 

The  connexion  between  the  revival  of  Jansenism  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  is  obvious.  After  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Jansenists  rapidly  gained  ground,  even 
in  the  Sorbonne  -^  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  had  organized  a  powerful  party  in  the 
French  parUament.*^  About  the  same  period,  their  in- 
fluence began  to  show  itself  in  the  executive  government^ 
and  among  the  officers  of  the  crown.  Machault,  who  held 
the  important  post  of  controller-general,  was  known  to 
favour  their  opinions,*^  and  a  few  years  after  his  retire- 
ment, Choiseul  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs;  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  by  whom  they  were  openly  pro- 
tected.** Their  views  were  likewise  supported  by  Laverdy, 
controller-general .  in  1764,  and  by  Terray,  controller  of 
finances  in  1769.^^  The  procureur-general,  Gilbert  des 
Voisins,  was  a  Jansenist  f^  so  also  was  one  of  his  succes- 
sors, Chauvehn;®^  and  so  was  the  advocate-general  Pel- 
letier  de  Saint-Fargeau  f^   and  so  too  was  Camus,  the 

was  remarked  at  the  time ;  and  Des  R6aaz,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
eeventeenth  century,  mentions  an  opinion  that  the  Fronde  '*  6toit  venae  da 
Jans6nisme."  Bistartettes,  vol.  iv.  p.  72.  Omer  Talon  too  says  that,  in  1648, 
''il  se  trouvoit  que  tons  ceux  qui  6toient  de  cette  opinion  n'aimoient  pas  le 
gouvemement  present  de  I'^tat."  M$m.  (VOmer  Talan^  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  28L 

^  Brienne,  who  knew  Louis  XIV.  personally,  says,  ^^  Jans^nisme,  rhorreor 
du  roi."  MSm.  de  Brimne,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  Compare  Dudoi,  Jfhn.  SeerOf^ 
vol.  i.  p.  1 12.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  promoted  a  hishop  on  the  avowed 
ground  of  his  opposition  to  the  Jansenists;  this  was  in  1713.  Lettra  ineditet 
de  Maintenon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  396,  406 ;  and  see  further  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  222. 

^  "  La  Sorbonne,  moliniste  sous  Louis  XIY,  fut  jans^niste  sous  le  r^s^nt, 
et  toujours  divis6e."  Buvemety  Hut,  de  la  Sor6<mne,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

*''  On  the  strength  of  the  Jansenists  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  see 
TocquevUUy  R^gne  de  Louis  XVy  vol.  i.  p.  352j  vol.  ii.  p.  176 ;  Flaman, 
BipUmatie^  vol.  vi.  p.  486 ;  M^,  de  Oeotyk,  vol.  li.  p.  262 ;  Jfifn.  de  £<niiiU, 
vol.  i.  p.  67 ;  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  pp.  327,  328. 

*•  LavaUee,  Hist,  des  Fran^is^  vol.  iii.  p.  439. 

*»  Soidavie,  Eigne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  146. 

••  TocquevilUy  Eigne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  u.  p.  386 ;  (Euvrte  de  Voltaire^ 
vol.  liv.  p.  276 ;  Mem,  de  Oeorgd,  vol.  i.  pp.  49-61. 

"  Duvernety  Vie  de  VoUaire,  p.  90. 

«  LacretdU,  XVIIP  SiSde,  vol.  ii.  p.  119 ;  LavaOSe,  voL  iii.  p.  477 

•»  MSm,  de  Oeorgd,  voL  i.  p.  67. 
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well-known  advocate  of  the  clergy.**  Turgot,  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  age,  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  same 
opinions;**  while  Necker,  who  on  two  different  occasions 
possessed  almost  supreme  power,  was  notoriously  a  rigid 
Calvinist.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  not  only  Necker, 
but  also  Rousseau,  to  whom  a  large  share  in  causing  the 
Revolution  is  justly  ascribed,  were  born  in  Greneva,  and 
drew  their  earliest  ideas  from  that  great  nursery  of  the 
Calvinistic  theology. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  it  was  impossible 
that  a  body  like  the  Jesuits  should  hold  their  ground. 
They  were  the  last  defenders  of  authority  and  tradition, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  fall  in  an  age  when 
statesmen  were  sceptics,  and  theologians  were  Calvinists. 
Even  the  people  had  already  marked  them  for  destruc- 
tion; and  when  Damiens,  in  1757,  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  king,  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  were  the  in- 
stigators of  the  act.*®  This  we  now  know  to  be  false;  but 
the  existence  of  such  a  rumour  is  evidence  of  the  state  of 
the  popular  mind.  At  all  events,  the  doom  of  the  Jesuits 
was  fixed.  In  April  1761,  parliament  ordered  their  con- 
stitutions to  be  laid  before  them.*''  In  August,  they  were 
forbidden  to  receive  novices,  their  colleges  were  closed, 
and  a  number  of  their  most  celebrated  works  were  publicly 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.*^  Finally,  in  1762, 
another  edict  appeared,  by  which  the  Jesuits  were  con- 
demned without  even  being  heard  in  their  own  defence  ;*® 
their  property  was  directed  to  be  sold,  and  their  order  se- 
cularized; they  were  declared  "unfit  to  be  admitted  into 

**  La  FayetUy  Mim,  vol.  ii.  p.  53 ;  Dumont,  Souvenirs,  p.  154 ;  Qwrgdy 
vol.  ii.  p.  353,  Yol.  iii.  p.  10. 

■*  Soulavie^  R^gne  de  Louis  XVIy  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 

**  ^'  The  JefiuitB  are  chaiged  bj  the  vulcar  as  promoters  of  that  attempt." 
Letter  from  Stanley,  written  in  1761,  in  Chatkam  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
Compare  Campan^  M^m,  de  Marie  Antoinette^  vol.  iii.  pp.  19,  21 ;  Sismondi, 
Hist,  des  Frang.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  Ill,  227. 

»'  LavaU^y  Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

"  Flassan,  Diplomatie  Frang,  vol.  vi.  p.  491. 

*•  "  Sans  que  les  accuses  eussent  k\k  entendus."  LavcdUe^  vol.  iii.  p.  477. 
^*  Pas  an  seal  n'a  M  entendu  dans  lear  caase."  Barruel  sfwrVHist,  du  Jaco- 
binistne^  vol.  iL  p.  264. 
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a  well-governed  country/'  and  their  institute  and  society 
were  formally  abolished.^ 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  this  great  society,  long 
the  terror  of  the  world,  fell  before  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  What  makes  its  fall  the  more  remarkable,  is, 
that  the  pretext  which  was  alleged  to  justify  the  examina- 
tion of  its  constitutions,  was  one  so  8%ht,  that  no  former 
government  would  have  listened  to  it  for  a  single  moment 
This  immense  spiritual  corporation  was  actually  tried  by 
a  temporal  court  for  in  fadth  in  a  mercantile  transaction, 
and  for  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  said  to  be  due  !** 
The  most  important  body  in  the  Catholic  church,  the  spi- 
ritual leaders  of  France,  the  educators  of  her  youth,  and 
the  confessors  of  her  kings,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
sued  in  their  collective  capacity,  for  the  fraudulent  repudi- 
ation of  a  common  debt  P  So  marked  was  the  predis- 
position of  affairs,  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  cm- 
ploy  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  any  of  those  arts  by 
which  the  popular  mind  is  commonly  inflamed.  The  charge 
upon  which  they  were  sentenced,  was  not  that  they  had 
plotted  against  the  state;  nor  that  they  had  corrupted 
the  pubUc  morals;  nor  that  they  wished  to  subvert  reli- 
gion. These  were  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  suited  the  genius 
of  that  age.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  all  that  was 
required  was  some  trifling  accident,  that  might  serve  as 
a  pretence  to  justify  what  the  nation  had  already  deter- 
mined. To  ascribe,  therefore,  this  great  event  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  trader,  or  the  intrigues  of  a  mistress,®*  is  to 
confuse  the  cause  of  an  act  with  the  pretext  under  which 

^  ZavdU^y  iii.  p.  477 ;  MoMan^  vi.  pp.  504,  505 ;  Sum/ond\  xxiz.  p. 
2:34;  and  the  letters  written  by  Diderot,  who,  though  he  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time,  giyes  rather  an  incomplete  account,  J^lm.  de  Bideroty  Vol.  iL  pp.  127, 
130-132. 

"  Hassan,  Hist,  de  la  Diplomaitej  vol.  vi.  pp.  486-488. 

^  ^'  Enfiu  ils  furent  mis  en  cause,  et  le  parlement  de  Paris  eut  I'^tonne- 
ir.cnt  et  la  joie  dc  voir  les  j^suites  amends  devant  lui  comme  de  vils  banquc- 
routiers.''  Laa^etdle,  XVI I^  StdcU,  vol.  ii.  p.  262.  «*  Condemned  in  Fnmcc 
as  fraudulent  traders."  Schlosser'*  Eighleenth  Ctntury,  vol.  iv.  p.  451. 

**  Several  writei*s  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  exertions 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour ! 
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the  act  is  committed.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  real  crime  of  the  Jesuits  was,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present,  and 
that  by  defending  the  abuses  of  ancient  establishments, 
they  obstructed  the  progress  of  mankind.  They  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  age,  and  the  age  swept  them  from  its  path. 
This  was  the  real  cause  of  their  abdition :  a  cause  not 
likely  to  be  pei-ceived  by  those  writers,  who,  under  the 
guise  of  historians,  are  only  collectors  of  the  prattle  and 
gossip  of  courts;  and  who  believe  that  the  destinies  of 
great  nations  can  be  settled  in  the  ante-chambers  of  minis- 
ters, and  in  the  councils  of  kings. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  there  seemed  to  be  no- 
thing remaining  which  could  sare  the  French  church  from 
immediate  destruction.^  The  old  theological  spirit  had 
been  for  some  time  declining,  and  the  clergy  were  suffer- 
ing from  their  own  decay  even  more  than  from  the  attacks 
nmde  upon  them.  The  advance  of  knowledge  was  pro- 
ducing in  France  the  same  results  as  those  whicli  I  have 
pointed  out  in  England;  and  the  increasing  attractions  of 
science  drew  oflF  many  illustrious  men,  who  in  a  preceding 
age  would  have  been  active  members  of  the  spiritual  pro- 
fession. That  splendid  eloquence,  for  which  the  French 
clergy  bad  been  remarkable,  was  now  dying  away,  and 
there  were  no  longer  heard  the  voices  of  those  great  ora- 
tors,  at  whose  bidding  the  templea  had  formerly  been 
filled.*^  Massillon  was  the  last  of  that  celebrated  race  who 
had  so  enthralled  the  mind,  and  the  magic  of  whose  fasci- 
nation it  is  even  now  hard  to  withstand.  He  died  in  1 742 ; 
and  after  him  the  French  clergy  possessed  no  eminent 
men  of  any  kind,  neither  thinkers,  nor  orators,  nor  wri- 
ters.^   Nor  did  there  seem  the  least  possibility  of  their 

••  Cfaoiseul  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  Jesuits :  "  leur  ^dacation  d6- 
indte,  tous  les  autres  corps  religieux  tomberont  d^eux-mdmes."  Barrud,  IIisL 
du  Jacobinisme,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

•*  In  1771,  Horace  Walpole  writes  from  Paris  that  the  churches  and  con- 
vents were  become  so  empty, as  to  "appear  like  abandoned  theatres  destined 
to  destruction  ;"  and  this  he  contrasts  with  his  former  experience  of  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things.  WalpMs  Letters^  vol.  v.  p.  310,  edit.  1840. 

••  "  So  low  had  the  talents  of  the  once  illustrious  church  of  France  fallen, 
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recovering  their  lost  position.  While  society  was  advan- 
cing, they  were  receding.  All  the  sources  of  their  power 
were  dried  up.  They  had  no  active  leaders;  they  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  government ;  they  had  forfeited  the 
respect  of  the  people;  they  had  become  a  mark  for  the 
gibes  of  the  age.^^ 

It  does,  at  first-  sight,  seem  strange  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  French  clergy  should  have  been  able, 
for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  maintain  their  standing,  so  as  to  interfere  with  impu* 
nity  in  public  affairs.^  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  this 
temporary  reprieve  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  was  owing 
to  that  movement  which  I  have  already  noticed,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  the  French  intellect,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  changed  the  ground  of  its  at- 
tack, and,  directing  its  energies  against  poUtical  abuses, 
neglected  in  some  degree  those  spiritual  abuses  to  which 
its  attention  had  been  hitherto  confined.  The  result  was, 
that  in  France  the  government  enforced  a  policy  which 
the  great  thinkers  had  indeed  originated,  but  respecting 
which  they  were  becoming  less  eager.  The  most  eminent 
Frenchmen  were  beginning  their  attacks  upon  the  state, 
and  in  the  heat  of  their  new  warfare  they  slackened  their 
opposition  to  the  church.     But  in  the  mean  time,  the  seeds 

that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Ohristianitj  itself  wis 
assailed,  not  one  champion  of  note  appeared  in  its  ranks;  and  when  the  coo- 
vocation  of  the  clergy,  in  1770,  puDlished  their  fiimous  anathema  against 
the  dangers  of  unbelief,  and  offered  rewards  for  the  best  essays  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  faith,  the  productions  called  forth  were  so  despicable  that  they 
sensibly  injured  the  cause  of  religion."  Alison^s  HUt.  of  Europe,  yol.  i.  pp. 
180,  181. 

•'  In  1766,  the  Rev.  William  Cole  writes  to  Alban  Butler :  ''  I  trayelled 
to  Paris  through  Lille  and  Cambray  in  their  public  voitures,  and  was  greatly 
scandalized  and  amazed  at  the  open  and  unreserved  disrespect,  both  of  the 
trading  and  military  people,  for  their  derey  and  religious  establiidunent. 
When  I  got  to  Paris,  it  was  much  worse,  Mlis^s  Original  LeUerr,  second 
series,  vol.  iv.  p.  485.  See  also  WalpoU's  Letters  to  Lady  Ossory^  vol.  ii.  p. 
513,  edit.  184S;  and  the  complaint  made  at  Besanyon  in  1761,  in  L^mmh^ 
Viede  Voltaire,^.  113. 

^  And  also  to  retain  their  immense  property,  which,  when  the  Bevoiu- 
tion  occurred,  was  estimated  at  80,000,000^.  English  money,  bringinff  in  a 
yearly  revenue  of  "somewhat  under  75,000,000  francs."  Alison's  Jsirope, 
vol.  i.  p.  183,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  122,  123. 
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they  had  sown  germinated  in  the  state  itself.  So  rapid 
was  the  march  of  affairs,  that  those  anti-ecclesiastical  opi- 
nions which,  a  few  years  earlier,  were  punished  as  the 
paradoxes  of  designing  men,  were  now  taken  up  and  put 
into  execution  by  senators  and  ministers.  The  rulers  of 
France  carried  into  effect  principles  which  had  hitherto 
been  simply  a  matter  of  theory ;  and  thus  it  happened,  as* 
is  always  the  case,  that  practical  statesmen  only  apply  and 
work  out  ideas  which  have  long  before  been  suggested  by 
more  advanced  thinkers. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  at  no  period  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  did  the  speculative  classes  and  practical 
classes  thoroughly  combine  against  the  church  :  since,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  clergy  were  principally 
assailed  by  the  literature,  and  not  by  the  government ;  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century,  by  the  government,  and  not 
by  the  literature.  Some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  sin- 
gular transition  have  been  already  stated,  and  I  hope 
clearly  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  reader.  I  now 
purpose  to  complete  the  generalization,  by  proving  that 
a  corresponding  change  was  taking  place  in  all  other 
branches  of  inquiry ;  and  that,  while  in  the  first  period 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  towards  mental  phenomena, 
it  was  in  the  second  period  more  directed  towards  physi- 
cal phenomena.  From  this,  the  political  movement  received 
a  vast  accession  of  strength.  For  the  French  intellect, 
shifting  the  scene  of  its  labours,  diverted  the  thoughts  of 
men  from  the  internal  to  the  external,  and  concentrating 
attention  upon  their  material  rather  than  upon  their  spiri- 
tual wants,  turned  against  the  encroachments  of  the  state 
an  hostility  formerly  reserved  for  the  encroachments  of 
the  church.  Whenever  a  tendency  arises  to  prefer  what 
comes  from  without  to  what  comes  from  within,  and  thus 
to  aggrandize  matter  at  the  expense  of  mind,  there  will 
also  be  a  tendency  to  believe  that  an  institution  which 
hampers  our  opinions  is  less  hurtful  than  one  which  con- 
trols our  acts.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  men  who  reject 
the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  will  care  little  for  the 
extent  to  which  those  truths  are  perverted.     Men  who 

VOL.  I.  3  b 
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denj  the  existence  of  tibe  Deity  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  will  take  no  heed  of  ^e  vay  in  mhkh  a  gra» 
and  formal  worship  obscured  those  sttblime  dodtrktes.  All 
the  idolatry,  all  the  oeremonialfl,  all  the  pomp,  all  the  dog- 
Bms,  and  all  the  traditions  by  which  religion  is  retarded, 
will  gire  them  no  disquietude,  because  they  caasidor  the 
opinions  that  are  checked  to  be  equally  Mee  with  those 
that  are  favoured.  Why  should  they,  Jto  whom  ta*aii8aen- 
dental  truths  are  unknown,  labour  to  remove  the  sup^- 
stitions  which  darken  the  truths  ^  Such  a  generaticna,  so 
far  from  attacking  ecclesiastical  usurpations^  would  rather 
look  on  the  clergy  as  convenient  tools  to  ensnue  the  igno- 
rant and  control  the  vulgar.  There£3re  it  is  that  we  rarely 
hear  of  a  sincere  atheist  being  a  zealous  polemic.  But  if 
that  should  occur,  which  a  century  ago  occurred  in  France; 
if  it  should  happen  that  men  of  great  energy,  and  actuated 
by  the  feelings  I  have  described,  were  to  find  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  political  despotism, — they  would  direct 
against  it  the  whole  of  their  powers  ;  and  they  would  act 
with  the  more  determined  vigour,  because,  believing  that 
their  all  was  at  stake,  temporal  happiness  would  be  to 
them  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  sole  consideration. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  progress  of  those 
atheistical  opinions,  which  now  rose  in  France,  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  though  painful  interest.  And  the  date  at 
which  they  appeared,  fully  corroborates  what  I  have  just 
said  respecting  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  great  work  in  which 
they  were  openly  promulgated,  was  the  celebrated  Ency- 
clopaedia, published  in  1751.^  Before  that  time  such 
degrading  opinions,  though  occasionally  broached,  were 
not  held  by  any  men  of  ability  ;  nor  could  they  in  the 
preceding  state  of  society  have  made  much  impression 

«  M.  Barante  {LUlerature  Frangaise  an  XVIIP  Si^le,  p.  94)  says,  "On 
arriva  bientdt  h.  tout  nier ;  d6j^  riaer^dulit^  avait  rejet6  ks  prettves  divines 
de  la  r^y^lation,  et  avait  aljur^  lea  devoirs  et  les  souvenirs  chr6tieus ;  on 
vit  alors  Tath^isme  lever  un  front  plus  hardi,  et  proclamer  que  tout  senti- 
ment religieux  6tait  une  rdverie  et  un  d^sordre  de  I'esprit  humain.  G'esi  de 
r^poque  de  TEncyolopldie  que  datent  les  Merits  oil  cette  opinion  est  le  plus 
express6ment  professee.  lis  furent  peu  imit^s.  '*  This  last  sentence  is  erro- 
neous, I  am  sorry  to  say. 
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upon  the  age.  But  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  affected  erery  department  of  French  litera- 
ture. Between  1758  and  1770,  atheistical  tenets  rapidly 
gained  ground ;'®  and  in  1770  was  published  the  famoua 
work,  called  the  B^stem  of  Natwe ;  the  success,  and,  un- 
happily, the  abihty  of  which,  make  its  appearance  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  France.  Its  popularity 
was  immense  '^^  and  the  views  it  contains  are  so  clearly 
and  methodically  arranged,  as  to  have  earned  fc^r  it  the 
name  of  the  code  of  atheism.''^  Five  years  later,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  king 
on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  declared  that  atheism  had  now 
become  the  prevailing  opinion,'''^  This,  Hke  all  similar 
assertions,  must  have  been  an  exaggeration  ;  but  that 
there  was  a  krge  amount  of  truth  in  it,  is  known  to  who- 
ever has  studied  the  mental  habits  of  the  generation  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Revolution.  Among  the  inferior 
class  of  writers,  DamilaviUe,  Deleyre,  Marshal,  Naigeon, 
Toussaint,  were  active  supporters  of  that  cold  and  gloomy 
dogma,  which,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  a  future 
Hfe^  blots  out  from  the  mind  of  man  the  glorious  instincts 

^  "DauB  uu  iatervaUe  de  douze  anuses,  de  1768  k  1770,  la  litt^rature 
fran^aise  fut  Boiiill6e  par  un  grand  nombre  d'ou-vragea  oh  rath^isme  6toit 
ouvertement  profess^.**  Zaeretelle,  XVIIP  BUele,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

"  Voltaire,  who  wrote  against  it,  mentions  its  diffusion  among  all  classeSp 
and  says  it  was  read  by  ^'des  savants,  des  ignorants,  des  femmes."  Diet. 
PhUos,  article  DieUy  section  iv.,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  366 : 
see  also  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  260 ;  Longchamp  et  WagnUre,  MSjti.  sur  Fottaire,  vol.  i. 
pp.  13,  334 ;  Lettres  inSdites  de  VoUairey  vol.  ii.  pp.  210,  216 ;  and  a  letter 
from  him  in  Corresp<ynd,  de  jDudeffand,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  Compare  Ten/nemann^ 
Ge9ch,  der  Fkilos,  vol.  zi.  p.  320 :  '^  mit  mngetheiltem  Beifalle  aufgenommen 
worden  and  grossen  Einfluss  gehabt  hat." 

«  "Le  code  monstrueux  d*ath6isme."  Biog,  Urdv,  vol.  xxix.  p.  88, 
Morellet,  who  in  such  matters  was  bj  no  means  a  harsh  judge,  says,  ^* Le 
Syst^me  de  la  Naiure^  surtout,  est  un  cat6chisme  d'ath^isme  oompiet,"  M^m^ 
de  MoreUet,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Staudlin  (Gesch,  der  theolog.  Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii. 
p.  440)  calls  it  "ein  System  des  entschiedenen  Atheismus :"  while  Tenne- 
mann,  who  has  given  by  for  the  best  account  of  it  I  have  met  with,  says, 
^'  Es  machte  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  gewaltiges  Aufsehen,  und  ist  fast  immer 
als  das  Handbuch  des  Atheismus  betrachtet  worden."  Oesch,  der  FhUos, 
vol.  zi.  p.  349. 

^  "  Le  monstrueux  ath^isme  est  devenu  I'opinion  dominante."  Soulavtey 
R^gne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  iii.  p.  16 :  the  address  of  the  archbishop  with  a 
deputation,  **  muni  des  pouvoirs  de  Tassembl^e  g6D6rale  du  clerg6,**  in  Sep- 
tember 1775. 
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of  his  own  immortality  J*  And,  strange  to  say,  several 
even  of  the  higher  intellects  were  unable  to  escape  the  con- 
tagion. Atheism  was  openly  advocated  by  Condorcet,  by 
D'Alembert,  by  Diderot,  by  Helv^tius,  by  Lalande,  by  La- 
place, by  Mirabeau,  and  by  Saint  LambertJ^  Indeed,  so 
thoroughly  did  all  this  harmonize  with  the  general  tem- 
per, that  in  society  men  boasted  of  what,  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  ia  other  days,  has  been  a  rare  and  singular 
error,  an  eccentric  taint,  which  those  affected  by  it  were 
willing  to  conceal.  In  1764  Hume  met,  at  the  house  of 
Baron  d'Holbach,  a  party  of  the  most  celebrated  French- 
men then  residing  in  Paris,  The  great  Scotchman,  who 
was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  took  occa- 
sion to  raise  fin  argument  as  to  the  existence  of  an  atheist^ 
properly  so  called ;  for  his  own  part,  he  said,  he  had  never 
chanced  to  meet  with  one.  "  You  have  been  somewhat 
unfortunate,"  replied  Holbach  ;  "  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment you  are  sitting  at  table  with  seventeen  of  them.'*^ 

This,  sad  as  it  is,  only  forms  a  single  aspect  of  that 
immense  movement,  by  which,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  vCentury,  the  French  intellect  was  with- 
drawn from  the  study  of  the  internal,  and  concentrated 
upon  that  of  the  external  world.  Of  this  tendency^,  we 
find  an  interesting  instance  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Hel- 
v^tius,  unquestionably  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
treatise  on  morals  wluch  France  produced  at  this  period. 

^*  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  x.  pp.  471, 669,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  8,  vol.  xxx.  p.  542;  M^m. 
de  BriMot,  vol.  i.  p.  306  ;  TocquevilUy  lUgrve  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

'*  Mem.  of  Mallet  du  Party  vol.  i.  p.  60 ;  Soidaviey  R^giae  de  Louis  XVI^ 
vol.  V.  p.  127 ;  Barrvdy  Hist,  du  Jacobin,  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  135,  225,  vol.  ii. 
p.  23,  vol.  iii.  p.  200 ;  Life  of  Romilly^  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  145 ;  StUttdliny  Tkeoloff. 
Wissemchafteny  vul.  ii.  p.  440  ;  Oeorgd^  M^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  260,  350 ;  Orimm, 
Correspond,  vol.  xv.  p.  87 ;  Mem  de  Mordlet^  vol.  i.  p.  130 ;  Lepan^  Fie  de 
Vdtairey  p.  369 ;  Tenn^manny  Qesch.  der  Philos,  vol.  xi.  p.  350 ;  Mussel 
Pathayy  f  ie  de  RousseaUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  £97  ;  Mim,  de  Oetdisy  voL  v.  p.  180 ; 
Hitchcock  s  Qed,  p.  263 ;  Mkm.  a'Epinayy  vol.  ii.  pp.  63, 66,  76. 

'•  This  was  related  to  Romilly  by  Diderot.  Life  of  BamUlyy  vol.  i.  pp.  131, 
132 :  see  also  Burton*s  LifecfHwMy  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Priestley,  who  visited 
Franoe  iu  1774,  says,  that  ''all  the  philosophical  persons  to  whom  I  wu 
introduced  at  Paris  (were)  unbelievers  in  Chrfstiauity,  and  even  professed 
atheists."  Priesdey*s  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  74.  See  also  a  letter  by  Horace 
Walpole,  written  ftom  Paris  in  1766  {WalwiWs  LetterSy  edit.  1840,  vol.  v.  p. 
96) :  *'  their  avowed  doctrine  is  atheism.'^ 
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It  was  published  in  1758  '^  and,  although  it  bears  the 
title  of  an  essay  on  "  the  Mind,"  it  does  not  contain  a 
single  passage  from  which  we  could  infer  that  the  mind, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  used,  has  any 
existence.  In  this  work,  which,  during  fifty  years,  was 
the  code  of  French  morals,  principles  are  kid  down 
which  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  ethics  that  athe- 
ism bears  to  theology.  Helv^tius,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  inquiry,  assumes,  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the 
difference  between  man  and  other  animals  is  the  result 
of  a  difference  in  their  external  form ;  and  that  if,  for 
example,  our  wrists,  instead  of  ending  with  hands  and 
flexible  fingers,  had  merely  ended  like  a  horse's  foot,  we 
should  have  always  remained  wanderers  on  the*  face  of 
the  earth,  ignorant  of  every  art,  entirely  defenceless,  and 
having  no  other  concern  but  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  wild- 
beasts,  and  find  the  needful  supply  of  our  daily  food.^^ 
That  the  structure  of  our  bodies  is  the  sole  cause  of  our 
boasted  superiority,  becomes  evident,  when  we  consider 
that  our  thoughts  are  simply  the  product  of  two  fecul- 
ties,  which  we  have  in  common  with  all  other  animals ; 
namely,  the  faculty  of  receiving  impressions  from  external 
objects,  and  the  faculty  of  remembering  those  impressions 
after  they  are  receivedJ^  From  this,  says  Helv-^tius,  it 
follows,  that  the  internal  powers  of  man  being  the  same  as 
those  of  aU  other  animals,  our  sensibility  and  our  memory 
would  be  useless,  if  it  were  not  for  those  external  pecu- 
liarities by  which  we  are  eminently  distinguished^  and  to 
which  we  owe  every  thing  that  is  most  valuable.*^  These 
positions  being  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  all  the 
essential  principles  of  moral  actions.     For,  memory  being 

"  Bio^,  Univ»  vol.  xx.  p.  20. 

'*  *'  Si  la  nature,  au  lieu  de  mams  et  de  doigts  flexibles,  eftt  termini  hob 
poi^ets  par  uti  pied  de  cheval ;  qui  doute  que  lea  honmiea,  sans  art,  sana 
habitations,  sans  defense  contre  les  aninmux,  tout  oocup^s  du  soin  de  pour- 
Toir  ^  leur  nourriture  et  d*6yiter  les  h^tes  f^roces,  ne  fusseut  encore  errants 
dans  ies  fordts  oomme  des  troupeaux  fugitifs  ?"  Helvetius  de  VEsprity  vol.  i. 
p.  2.  Had  Helvetius  ever  read  the  attack  of  Aristotle  against  Anaxagoras  for 
aasertiug  that  buL  ro  X'V^'v  ^X'^>  iftpovifuararov  tunu  rSav  ^cM»y  r6v  cMpc^nov  ? 
CudtooHhy  IrOdLec,  Svgl.  vol.  iii.  p.  311. 

»•  De  VEgprity  vol.  i.  p.  2.  ••  Ihid.  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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merely  one  of  the  organs  of  physical  sensibility,®^  and 
judgment  being  only  a  sensation,®^  all  notions  of  duty  and 
of  virtue  must  be  tested  by  their  relation  to  the  senses ; 
in  other  words,  by  the  gross  amount  of  physiccJ  enjoyment 
to  which  they  give  rise.  This  is  the  true  basis  oi  moral 
philosophy.  To  take  any  other  view,  is  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deceived  by  conventional  expressions,  which  have 
no  foundation  except  in  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  men. 
Our  vices  and  our  virtues  are  solely  the  result  of  our 
passions ;  and  our  passions  are  caused  by  our  physical 
sensibility  to  pain  and  to  pleasure.^  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  sense  of  justice  first  arose.  To  physical  sen- 
sibility men  owed  pleasure  and  pain ;  hence  the  feeling  of 
their  own  interests,  and  hence  the  desire  of  living  together 
in  societies.  Being  assembled  in  society,  there  grew  up 
the  notion  of  a  g0neral  interest,  since,  without  it,  society 
could  not  hold  together ;  and,  as  actions  are  only  just  of 
\mju8t  in  proportion  as  they  minister  to  this  general  in- 
terest, a  measure  was  established,  by  which  justice  is  dis- 
criminated from  injustice.^  With  the  same  inflexible 
spirit,  and  with  great  fullness  of  illustration,  Helvetius 
examines  the  origin  of  those  other  feelings  which  regulate 
human  actions.  Thus,  he  says  that  both  ambition  and 
friendship  are  entirely  the  work  of  physical  sensibility. 
Men  yearn  after  fame,  on  account  either  of  the  pleasure 

which  they  expect  the  mere  possession  of  it  will  give>  or 

• 

"  ''  En  effet  U  m^moire  se  peui  6tre  qu*aii  dea  organei  de  la  seDsibiiiM 
physique."  toL  i.  p.  6.  Compare  what  M,  Lepelletier  sajs  on  this,  in  his 
Fnysidogie  JfSdicale,  vol.  iii.  p.  272. 

'n  '<B'oil  je  conolus  que  tout  jugenienfc  n'est  qa*une  senaKtion.''  De 
VEsprity  vol.  i.  p.  10  j  ^^jv^er,  comme  je  Tai  d^k  prouv6,  n'est  proprement 
que  9entirJ**  p.  41. 

•s  <<  N^  sensible  k  la  douleur  et  au  plaisir,  c'est  k  la  sensibility  ph^siqae 
que  rhomme  doit  ses  passions ;  et  k  ses  passions,  qu'il  doit  tous  ses  noes  ei 
toutes  ses  vertus."  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  53 ;  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  239. 

**  *^  Une  fois  parvenu  k  cette  v6rit6,  je  d6couvre  facilement  la  source  dea 
vertus  humaines ;  je  vois  que  sans  la  sensibility  ^  la  douleur  et  au  plaisir 
physique,  lea  hommes,  sans  d^sirs,  sans  passions,  6galement  indifferenta  ik 
tout,  n'eussent  point  counu  d'int^rdt  personnel ;  que  sans  int^rdt  personnel 
lis  ne  se  fussent  point  rassembl^s  on  soci6t6,  n'eussent  point  fait  entr'eux 
de  conventions,  qu'il  n'y  edt  point  eu  d'int^rdt  g6n6ral,  par  cons^uent  point 
d'actious  justes  ou  injustes;  et  qu'ainsi  la  sensibility  ph^que  et  Tintlrdt 
personnel  ont  4te  les  auteurs  de  toute  justice."  Ibid,  voL  i.  p.  278. 
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else  as  the  means  of  subsequently  procuring  other  plea- 
sures.^^ As  to  friendship,  the  only  use  of  it  is  to  increase 
our  pleasures  or  mitigate  our  pains  ;  ^.nd  it  is  with  this  ob- 
ject that  a  man  longs  to  hold  communion  with  his  friend.®^ 
Beyond  this,  life  has  nothing  to  offer.  To  lore  what  is 
good  for  the  sake  of  the  goodness,  is  as  impossibto  as  to 
love  what  is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the  evil.^^  The  mother 
who  weeps  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  is  solely  actuated  by 
selfishness ;  she  mourns  because  a  pleasure  is  taken  frotii 
h^j  and  because  she  sees  a  void  difficult  to  fill  up.^  So  it 
is,  that  the  loftiest  virtues,  as  well  as  the  meanest  vices, 
are  equally  caused  by  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  exercise 
of  them.^®  This  is  the  great  mover  and  originator  of  all. 
Every  thing  that  we  have,  and  every  thing  that  we  are, 
we  owe  to  the  external  world ;  nor  ^  Man  himself  aught 
else  except  what  be  is  made  by  the  objects  which  sur« 
round  him.^ 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  celebrated  work  I  have 
stated  at  some  length ;  not  so  much  on  ^count  of  the 
ability  with  ^hich  they  are  advocated,  as  on  account  of 
the  clue  they  furnish  to  the  movements  of  a  most  remark- 
able age.  Indeed,  so  completely  did  they  harmonise  with 
the  prevailing  tendencies,  that  they  not  only  quickly  ob- 
tained for  their  author  a  vast  European  rdputation,®^  but, 
duriilg  many  years,  they  continued  to  increase  in  influ- 
ence, and,  in  France  in  particular,  they  exercised  great 
sway.^^    As  that  was  the  country  in  which  they  arose,  so 


•*  De  VE^priL  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  20,  30,  34,  293,  294,*318.  Compare  Epi- 
curus, in  Dio^.  Laert,  de  vtt,  Philos,  lib.  x.  seg.  120,  vol.  i.  p.  654. 

**  De  VEeprii^  vol.  ii.  p.  45.  He  sums  up  :  "  il  8*ensUii  que  ramiti6, 
ainsi  que  Pavarice,  Torgueil,  Tambition  et  lea  autres  passions,  est  Teffet  im- 
m^diat  de  la  sensibilite  physique." 

"'  '*  II  lui  est  aussi  impossible  d'aimer  le  bien  pour  le  bieu,  qal9  d'almer 
le  maljbour  le  mal."  Ihid.  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

••  Aid.  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  »  thid,  vol.  ii.  p.  5S. 

M  <<  Nous  sommes  uniquement  ce  que  nous  font  les  objets  qui  Hdtifl  en- 
Vironnent."  lUd.  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

■1  Saint  Surin,  a  teidbus  opponent  oJt  Helv^tius,  admits  thai  '^les  §tr«i- 

fers  les  plus  6miuentd  par  leurs  dignit^s  ou  par  leurs  lumi^red,  dMraient 
'dtre  introduits  chea  un  philosophe  dont  le  nom  reteutissait  dans  toute 
rBurope."  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  tx.  p.  33. 

«  Briasot  {M^nwires^  vol.  i.  p.  339)  gays,  that  ill  1776,  ^*  le  systtoe 
d'HeMtius  avait  alors  la  plus  grande  vogue.''    Turgot,  who  wrote  agamst 
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also  was  it  the  country  to  which  they  were  best  adapted. 
Madame  DudefFand,  who  passed  her  long  life  in  the  midst 
of  French  society,  and  was  one  of  the  keenest  observers 
of  her  time,  has  expressed  this  with  great  happiness.  The 
work  of  Helv^tius,  she  says,  is  popular,  since  he  is  the 
man  who  has  told  to  all  their  own  secret.^^ 

True  it  was,  that,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Helv^u8» 
his  views,  notwithstanding  their  immense  popularity,  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  secret ;  because  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  the  general  march  of  events  was,  as  yet, 
but  dimly  perceived.  To  ua,  however,  who,  after  this  in- 
terval of  time,  can  examine  the  question  with  the  resources 
of  a  larger  experience,  it  is  obvious  how  such  a  S3'stem 
met  the  wants  of  an  age  of  which  it  was  the  exponent  and 
the  mouthpiece.  That  Helv^tius  must  have  carried  with 
him  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  is  clear,  not  only 
from  the  evidence  we  have  of  his  success,  but  also  from 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  complexion  of 
those  times.  Even  while  he  was  still  pursuing  his  labours, 
and  only  four  years  before  he  published  them,  a  work 
appeared  in  France,  which,  though  displaying  greater 
ability,  and  possessing  a  higher  influence  than  that  of 
Helv^tius,  did,  nevertheless,  point  in  exactly  the  same 
direction.  I  allude  to  the  great  metaphysical  treatise  by 
Condillac,  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  the  authority 
of  which,  during  two  generations,  was  so  irresistible,  that, 
without  some  acquaintance  with  it,  we  cannot  possibly 
understand  the  nature  of  those  complicated  movements 
by  which  the  French  Revolution  was  brought  about 

it,  complains  that  it  was  praised  ''avec  une  sorte  de  fureur"  ((Euvret  de 
Turgoty  vol.  ix.  p.  297) ;  and  Georgel  {M^moires^  vol.  ii.  p.  256)  says,  "  oe 
livre,  6crit  avea  un  style  plein  de  chaleur  et  d'images;  se  trouvoit  sor  toates 
lea  toilettes." 

•s  <*  D'ailleurs  le  si^cle  de  Louis  XV  se  reconnut  dans  Touvrage  d*Hel* 
v6tius,  et  on  prdte  a  Mme.  Dudeffaud  ce  mot  tin  et  profond :  *  C'est  im 
homme  qui  a  dit  le  secret  de  tout  le  moude.'  "  Cousin^  Hist,  de  la  PkiUi. 
I.  s^rie,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Compare  Corresp.  de  Dvdeffand^  vol.  i.  p.  xzii. ;  and 
a  similar  seutimeut  in  Mim,  de  JRoland^  vol.  i.  p.  104.  The  relation  of  Hel- 
v6tiu8*s  work  to  the  prevailing  philosophy  is  noticed  in  ConOe^s  PhUo*.  Fo9. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  791,  792,  vol.  v.  pp.  744,  745. 
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In  1754,^  Condillac  put  forth  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  mind  ;  the  very  title  of  which  was  a  proof  of  the 
bias  with  which  it  was  written.  Although  this  profound 
thinker  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  human  faculties,  and  although  he  is  pronounced  by 
a  very  able,  but  hostile  critic,  to  be  the  only  metaphy- 
sician France  produced  during  the  eighteenth  century,^^ 
still  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  escape  from  those 
tendencies  towards  the  external  which  governed  his  own 
age.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  called  his  work  a 
"  Treatise  on  Sensations  ;"^  and  in  it  he  peremptorily 
asserts,  that  every  thing  we  know  is  the  result  of  sensa- 
tion ;  by  which  he  means  the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the 
action  of  the  external  world.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  enforced  with  a  closeness  and  severity  of  reasoning 
which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  To  examine,  however, 
the  arguments  by  which  his  view  is  supported,  would  lead 
to  a  discussion  foreign  to  my  present  object,  which  is, 
merely  to  point  out  the  relation  between  his  philosophy 
and  the  general  temper  of  his  contemporaries.  Without, 
therefore,  pretending  to  any  thing  Kke  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  this  celebrated  book,  I  will  simply  bring  together 
the  essential  positions  on  which  it  is  based,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  harmony  between  it  and  the  intellectual 
habits  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.^ 

The  materials  from  which  the  philosophy  of  Condillac 
was  originally  drawn,  were  contained  in  the  great  work 
pubUshed  by  Locke  about  sixty  years  before  this  time. 
But  though  much  of  what  was  most  essential  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  English  philosopher,  there  was  one  very 

••  Bioff.  Univ.  toI.  ix.  p.  399. 

**  ^'Condillac  est  le  ni^taphysicien  fran^ak  da  zviii*  si^le."  Cousin, 
Jlist.  de  la  Phihs,  I.  s^iie,  vol.  iii.  p.  83. 

••  "Trait6  des  Seiisatious,"  which,  as  M.  Cousin  says,  is,  "saos  com- 
paraisou,  le  chef-d'oeuvre  de  Condillac."  Hist,  de  la  Fhilos.  II.  s^iie,  vol.  ii. 
p.  77. 

^  On  the  immense  influence  of  Condillac,  compare  Renottardf  Hist,  de  la 
MSdedne,  voL  ii.  p.  356;  Cuvier^  Eloges,  vol.  iii.  p  387;  BroussaiSy  Cours 
de  Phriiicloqie,  pp.  45,  68-71^  829;  Finely  Alien,  Mentale,  p.  94;  Brovfn*s 
Pkilos.  of  the  Mindy  p.  212. 
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important  point  in  which  the  disciple  differed  from  his 
master.  And  this  difference  is  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  direction  which  the  French  intellect  was  now  taking. 
Locke,  with  some  looseness  of  expression,  and  possibly 
with  some  looseness  of  thought^  had  asserted  the  separate 
existence  of  a  power  of  reflection,  and  had  maintained 
that  by  means  of  that  power  the  products  of  sensation 
became  available.^^  Condillac,  moved  by  the  prevailing 
temper  of  his  own  time,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion. He,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  jealous^ 
any  claim  which  increased  the  authority  of  the  internal, 
and  weakened  that  of  the  external.  He,  therefore,  alto- 
gether rejects  the  faculty  of  reflection  as  a  source  of  our 
ideas ;  and  this  partly  because  it  is  but  the  channel  through 
which  ideas  run  from  the  senses,  and  partly  because  in  its 
origin  it  is  itself  a  sensation.^^  Therefore,  according  to 
him,  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  way  in  which  our  con- 
tact with  nature  supplies  us  with  ideas.  For  in  this 
scheme,  the  faculties  of  man  are  solely  caused  by  the 
operation  of  his  senses.  The  judgments  which  we  form 
are,  says  Condillac,  often  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  the 
Deity^ ;  a  convenient  mode  of  reasoning,  which  haa  only 
arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  them.^^  By  con- 
sidering how  our  judgments  actually  arise,  we  can  alone 
remore  these  obscurities.  The  fact  is^  that  the  attention 
we  give  to  an  object  is  nothing  but  the  sensation  which 

^  Whether  or  not  Locke  held  that  reflection  is  an  independent  as  well 
as  a  separate fiicuitj,  is  uncertain;  because  passages  could  oe  craoted  from 
his  writings  to  prove  either  the  liffirmative  or  the  negative.  Br.  Wbewdl 
justly  remarks^  that  Locke  uses  the  word  so  vaguely  as  to  ^^aUow  hb  di»- 
ciples  to  make  of  his  doctrines  what  they  please."  Hutory  of  Moral  jPAi- 
hsophy,  1S62,  p.  71. 

M  <<  Locke  distingue  deux  sources  de  nos  id6es,  les  sens  et  la  reflexion,  n 
seroit  plus  exact  do  n*en  reconnoitre  qu'une,  soit  parceque  la  inflexion  n'est 
dans  son  prinoipe  que  la  sensation  itidme^  soit  patcequ'elle  est  moins  la 
source  des  id^es,  que  le  canal  par  leqnel  elles  d6ootuent  dea  sens."  CondUlae, 
Traiti  dea  SAiscUions,  p.  13 :  see  also,  at  pp.  19,  216,  the  way  in  whioh  sen* 
sation  becomes  reflection ;  and  the  summing  up,  at  p.  416,  *'que  touies  1100 
connoissances  viennent  des  sens,  et  particuli^rement  du  toucher." 

!«•  He  says  of  Mallebrancfae  (Tmia  da  Ssfuaiums,  p.  318)|  *^  ue  nouvant 
eomprendre  comment  nous  forraerions  nous-mdmes  ote  j agates,  il  les  mt* 
tribue  k  Dieu ;  mani^re  de  raisomier  fort  commode,  et  presqae  touknln  ia 
ressource  dee  philosophes.'' 
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that  object  excites  ;^^^  iand  what  we  call  abstract  ideas  are 
merely  difiFerent  wajs  of  being  attentivc.^^^  Ideas  being 
thus  generated,  the  subsequent  process  is  very  simple.  To 
attend  to  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  is  to  compare  them ; 
so  that  comparison  is  not  a  result  of  attention,  but  is 
rather  the  attention  itself.^^  This  at  once  gives  us  the 
faculty  of  judging,  because  directly  we  institute  a  com- 
parison, we  do  of  necessity  form  a  judgment.^^  Thus, 
too,  memory  is  a  transformed  sensation  ;^^  while  the 
imagination  is  nothing  but  memory,  which,  being  carried 
to  its  highest  possible  vivacity,  makes  what  is  absent  ap- 
pear to  be  present.,^^  The  impressions  we  receive  from 
tlue  external  world  being,  therefore,  not  the  cause  of  our 
faiculties,  but  being  the  faculties  themselves,  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  driven  is  inevitable.  It  follows,  says 
Condillac,  that  in  man  nature  is  the  beginniilg  of  all ; 
that  to  nature  we  owe  the  whole  of  our  knowlec^e  ;  that 
we  only  instruct  ourselves  according  to  her  lessons ;  and 
that  the  entire  art  of  reasoning  consists  in  continuing  the 
work  which  she  has  appointed  us  to  perform.^^ 

It  is  so  impossible  to  ihistake  the  tendency  of  these 
views,  that  I  need  not  attempt  to  estimate  their  result 
otherwise  than  by  measuring  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  adopted.  Indeed,  the  zeal  with  which  they  were 
now  carried  into  every  department  of  knowledge,  can  only 

^^  "  Mais  h  peine  j'arr^te  la  tue  Bur  an  objet,  que  lea  sensafcionil  par- 
ticali^res  que  j'en  re^ois  sont  ratteution  mdme  que  je  lui  donne.''  TraitS 
des  SenmtionSy  p.  IG. 

i«>  *^  Ne  sont  que  diff^rentes  mani^res  d'etre  attentif."  p.  1^2. 

10*  ^  D^  qn'il  y  a  double  attention,  il  y  a  tfomparaison ;  car  dire  aitentif 
ii  deux  id^es  ou  les  comparer,  c^est  la  mdme  chose."  p.  17. 

w*  **D^  qu'il  y  a  comparaison,  il  y  a  jugement."  p.  65. 

lOft  it  i^  m6moire  u'est  done  que  la  sensation  transfonn6e."  p.  17.  Com- 
pare p.  61. 

iM  «  L*imfigination  est  la  m6moire  m^me,  parvenue  \k  toute  ki  viTacit6 
dont  elle  est  susceptible."  p.  78.  **  Or  j*ai  appel^  imagination  oette  m^moire 
Tire,  qui  fait  parol tre  present  ce  qui  est  absent."  p.  §45. 

1^'  ^*  II  r^sulte  de  cette  T^ritd,  que  la  nature  commence  tout  en  nous : 
aussi  ai*je  d6mofitr4  que,  dans  le  prinoipe  on  dans  le  commencement^  nos 
connoissances  sont  uniquement  sou  ouvraffe,  que  nous  ne  nous  instruisons 
que  d  apr^  ses  le9on8,  et  que  tout  Tart  de  raisonner  consiste  k  continuer 
eomme  ello  nous  a  fait  cotnmencer."  p«  178. 
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surprise  those  who,  being  led  by  their  habits  of  mind  to 
study  history  in  its  separate  fragments,  have  not  accus- 
toraed  themselves  to  consider  it  as  an  united  whole,  and 
who,  therefore,  do  not  perceive  that  in  every  great  epoch 
there  is  some  one  idea  at  work,  which  is  more  powerfiil 
than  any  other,  and  which  shapes  the  events  of  the  time 
and  determines  their  ultimate  issue.  In  France,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  idea  was, 
the  inferiority  of  the  internal  to  the  external.  It  was  this 
dangerous  but  plausible  principle  which  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  men  from  the  church  to  the  state  ;  which  was  seen 
in  Helvdtius  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  moralists, 
and  in  Condillac  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  meta- 
physicians. It  was  this  same  principle  which,  by  increas- 
ing, if  I  may  so  say,  the  reputation  of  Nature,  induced 
the  ablest  thinkers  to  devote  themselves  to  a  study  of 
her  laws,  and  to  abandon  those  other  pursuits  which  had 
been  popular  in  the  preceding  age.  In  consequence  of  this 
movement,  such  wonderful  additions  were  made  to  every 
branch  of  physical  science,  that  more  new  truths  concern- 
ing the  external  world  were  discovered  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  during  all 
the  previous  perioda  put  together.  The  details  of  these 
discoveries,  so  far  as  they  have  been  subservient  to  the 
general  purposes  of  civilization,  will  be  related  in  another 
place  ;  at  present  I  will  indicate  only  the  most  prominent, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  argument,  and  may  see  the  connexion  between 
them  and  the  French  Eevolution. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  external  world,  we  may 
say,  that  the  three  most  important  forces  by  which  the 
operations  of  nature  are  effected,  are  heat,  light,  and 
electricity;  including  under  this  last  magnetic  and  gal- 
vanic phenomena.  On  all  these  subjects  the  French,  for 
the  first  time,  now  exerted  themselves  with  signal  success. 
In  regard  to  heat,  not  only  were  the  materials  for  sub- 
sequent induction  collected  with  indefatigable  industry, 
but  before  that  generation  passed  away,  the  induction  was 
actually  made ;  for  while  the  laws  of  its  radiation  were 
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worked  out  by  Prevost,^^®  those  of  its  conduction  were 
established  by  Fourier,  who,  just  before  the  Revolution, 
employed  himself*  in  raising  thermotics  to  a  science  by 
the  deductive  application  of  that  celebrated  mathemati- 
cal theory  which  he  contrived,  and  which  still  bears  his 
name.^^  In  regard  to  electricity,  it  is  enough  to  notice, 
during  the  same  period,  the  important  experiments  of 
D'Alibard,  followed^  by  those  vast  labours  of  Coulomb, 
which  brought  electrical  phenomena  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  mathematics,  and  thus  completed  what  (Epinus 
had  already  prepared."^  As  to  the  laws  of  light,  those 
ideas  were  now  accumulating  which  rendered  possible  the 
great  steps  that,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  were  taken  by 
Mains,  and  still  later  by  Fresnel.^^^  Both  of  these  eminent 
Frenchmen  not  only  made  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  double  refraction,  but  Malus  discovered  the 
polarization  of  light,  undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  con- 
tribution received  by  optical  science  since  the  analysis  of 
the  solar  rays.^^^    It  was  also  in  consequence  of  this,  that 

»"•  Compare  Powell  on  Radiant  Heat,  p.  261,  in  Second  Rep,  of  Brit.  Assoc. ; 
Whewdls  Historii  of  Sciences^  vol.  ii.  p.  626  ;  and  his  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  pp. 
339,  340.  Prevost  was  professor  at  Qeneva ;  but  his  great  views  were  fol- 
lowed up  in  France  by  Dulong  and  Petit ;  and  the  celebrated  theory  of  dew 
by  Dr.  Wells  is  merely  an  application  of  them.  Herschd's  Nat.  Philosophy, 
pp.  163,  315,  316.  Suspecting  the  further  prosecution  of  these  inquiries, 
and  our  present  knowledge  of  radiant  heat,  see  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Reports, 
vol.  i.  p.  79,  vol.  iii.  p.  30,  vol.  iv.  p.  45. 

>•»  On  Fourier's  mathematical  theory  of  condttction,  see  Comte,  Philos, 
Positive,  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  175,  :i45,  346,  351,  vol.  ii.  pp.  453,  651  ;  Prout's 
Bridgeioater  Treatise,  pp.  20.3,  204;  KtUand  on  Heat,  p.  6,  in  Brit  Assoc,  for 
1841  ;  Erman's  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  243  ;  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  i.  p.  169  ; 
Hitchcock's  Geology,  p.  198 ;  PouilUt,  Elemetis  de  Physique,  ii.  696,  697.    . 

"*  Coulomb's  memoirs  on  electncity  and  magnetism  were  published 
from  1782  to  1789.  Fifth  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  4.  Compare  Liebig  and 
Kopp's  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  128 ;  and  on  his  relation  to  CBpiuus,  who  wrote 
in  1759,  see  WhewcWs  Indue.  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  pp.  24-26,  35,  36,  and  Haiiy, 
Traill  de  MinJeralogie^  vol.  iii.  p.  4 1,  voL  iv.  p.  14.  There  is  a  still  fuller 
account  of  what  was  effected  by  Coulomb  in  M.  Pouillet's  able  work,  Siemens 
de  Physique,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  63-79,  130-135. 

Ill  Fresnel  belongs  to  the  present  century ;  but  M.  Biot  says  that  the 
researches  of  Malus  began  before  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  1797.  Biot's 
Life  of  Malus,  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  412. 

"«  Pouillet,  Elemens  de  Physique,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.484,  514  ;  Rn>ortof 
Brit.  Assoc,  for  1832,  p.  314 ;  Ledies  Nat.  Philos.  p.  83  ;  WhmeU's  Hist,  of 
Scimces,  vol.  ii.  pp.  408-410  ;  Philos,  ofScicTices,  vol  i.  p.  360,  vol.  ii.  p.  26; 
Herschd'sNat.  P/tilos.  p.  258. 
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Fresnel  began  those  profound  researches  which  placed  <m 
a  solid  basis  that  great  undulatory  theory  of  which  Hooke, 
Huygens,  and  above  all  Young,  are  to  be  deemed  the 
founders,  and  by  which  the  corpuscular  theory  of  Newton 
was  finally  overthrown.^^ 

Thus  mudi  as  to  the  progress  of  French  knowledge 
respecting  those  parts  of  nature  whiclii  are  in  themselres 
inyisible,  and  of  which  we  cimnot  tell  whether  they  haye 
a  material  existence,  or  whether  ihey  are  mere  conditions 
and  properties  of  other  bodies.^^^  The  immense  yalue 
of  these  discoveries,  as  increasing  the  number  of  known 
truths,  is  incontestable  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  onc^her 
class  of  discoveries  was  made,  which,  dealing  more  palp- 
ably with  the  visible  world,  and  bdng  also  more  easily 
understood,  produced  more  immediate  results^  and,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  exercised  a  remarkable  infiue&oe  in 
strengthening  that  democratic  tendency  which  aooompa* 
nicd  the  French  devolution.  It  is  impossible,  within  the 
limits  I  have  assigned  to  myself,  to  give  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  marvellous  activity  with  which 
the  French  now  pushed  their  researches  into  evwj  depart- 
ment of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world ;  still  it  is,  I 

"*  Hhe  Btni|;g]d  between  these  rival  theories,  and  the  ease  with  which 
a  man  of  suoh  immense  powers  am  Yoang  was  put  down,  and,  as  it  were, 
guppressed,  by  those  ignorant  pretenders  who  presumed  to  eritieiae  him, 
will  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  work,  as  a  vaiuahle  illustration  of 
the  history  and  habits  of  the  English  mind.  At  present  the  controveny  is 
finished,  so  &r  as  the  advocates  of  emission  are  concerned ;  but  there  are 
still  difficulties  on  the  other  side,  which  should  have  prevented  Dr.  Whevell 
from  expressing  himself  with  such  extreme  positiyeness  on  an  unexhausted 
subject.  This  able  writer  sajs :  "  The  undukitory  theor^r  of  light ;  the  only 
discovery  which  can  stand  by  the  side  of  the  theory  of  universal  gravitatioD, 
as  a  doctrine  belonging  to  the  same  order,  for  its  generality,  its  fertility, 
and  its  certainty."  WhtwdPs  Mist,  of  the  Indue,  Scietuxs,  vol.  ii.  p.  425 ;  see 
also  p.  508. 

"^  As  to  the  supposed  impossibility  of  oonceiving  the  existenoe  of  matter 
without  properties  which  give  rise  to  forces  (note  in  PagefM  Lectttret  on 
Paihdogy,  1853,  voL  i.  p.  61),  there  are  two  reasons  which  prevent  me  from. 
attachiiig  much  weight  to  it.  First,  a  conception  which,  in  <»e  stage  of 
knowledge,  is  called  impossible,  becomes,  in  a  later  stace,  perfectly  ea^, 
and  80  natural  as  to  be  often  termed  necessary.  SeoondSy,  however  indu- 
soluble  the  connexion  may  appear  between  force  and  matter,  it  was  not 
found  fatal  to  the  dynamical  theoTy  of  Leibnitz ;  it  has  not  prevented  other 
eminent  thinkers  from  holding  sinular  views :  and  the  arguments  of  Berke* 
lay,  though  constantly  attacked,  have  never  been  refuted. 
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think,  practicable  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  such  a 
summary  of  the  more  salient  points  as  will  afford  the 
reader  some  idea  of  what  was  done  by  that  generation  of 
great  thinkei^s  which  flourished  in  France  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  chemistry  and  geology  are  the  two  sci- 
ences which  not  only  offer  the  fairest  promise,  but  already 
contain  the  largest  generalizations.  The  reason  of  thui 
will  become  clear,  if  we  attend  to  the  ideas  on  which  these 
tWo  great  subjects  are  based.  The  idea  of  chemistry,  is 
the  study  of  composition  ;^^^  the  idea  of  geology,  is  the 
study  of  position.  The  object  of  the  first  is,  to  learn  the 
laws  which  govern  the  properties  of  matter ;  the  object  of 
the  second  is,  to  learn  the  laws  which  govern  its  locality. 
In  chemistry,  we  experiment ;  in  geology,  we  observe.  In 
chemistry,  we  deal  with  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the 
smallest  atoms  ;^^*  in  geology,  with  the  cosmologioal  ar- 
rangement of  the  largest  masses.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
chemist  by  his  minuteness,  and  the  geologist  by  his  gran- 
deur, touch  the  two  extremes  of  the  material  universe  ; 
and,  starting  from  these  opposite  points,  have,  as  I  could 
easily  prove,  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  bring 
under  their  own  authority  sciences  which  have  at  present 
an  independent  existence,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a 
division  of  labour,  it  is  still  convenient  to  study  separately ; 
though  it  must  be  the  business  of  philosophy,  properly  so 
called,  to  integrate  them  into  a  complete  and  effective 
whole.  Indeed  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  knew  all  the  laws 
of  the  composition  of  matter,  and  likewise  all  the  laws  of 
its  position,  we  should  likewise  know  all  the  changes  of 
which  matter  is  capable  spontaneously,  that  is,  when  un- 
interrupted by  the  mind  of  man.     Every  phenomenon 

lu  Every  chemical  decomposition  being  only  a  new  form  of  composition. 
Jlobin  et  Verdeily  Cfiimie  Anatomique^  vol.  i.  pp.  455,  456,  498 :  **  de  tout 
oela  11  r^sulte,  que  la  dissolution  est  un  cas  particulier  des  combinaisons." 

^^  What  is  erroneously  called  the  atomic  theory,  is,  properly  speaking, 
an  hypothesis,  and  not  a  theory :  but  hypothesis  though  it  be,  it  is  by  its 
aid  that  we  wield  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  the  comer-Btone  of 
chemistry. 
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which  any  given  substance  presents  must  be  caused  either 
by  something  taking  place  in  the  substance,  or  else  by 
something  taking  place  out  of  it,  but  acting  upon  it;  while 
what  occurs  within  must  be  explicable  by  its  own  com- 
position, and  what  occurs  without  must  be  due  to  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  objects  by  which  it  is  affected.  This 
is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  every  possible  contingency, 
and  to  one  of  these  two  classes  of  laws  every  thing  must 
be  referrible  ;  even  those  mysterious  forces  which,  whe- 
ther they  be  emanations  from  matter,  or  whether  they  be 
merely  properties  of  matter,  must  in  an  ultimate  analysis 
depend  either  on  the  internal  arrangement,  or  else  on  the 
external  locality  of  their  physical  antecedents.  However 
convenient,  therefore,  it  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  speak  of  vital  principles,  imponderable  fluids, 
and  elastic  aethers,  such  terms  can  only  be  provisional, 
and  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  names  for  that  residue 
of  unexplained  facts,  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  future 
ages  to  bring  under  generalizations  wide  enough  to  cover 
and  include  the  whole. 

These  ideas  of  composition  and  of  position  being  thus 
the  basis  of  all  natural  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
chemistry  and  geology,  which  are  their  best,  but  still  their 
insufficient  representatives,  should  in  modern  times  have 
made  more  progress  than  any  other  of  the  great  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  Although  the  chemists  and  geolo- 
gists have  not  yet  risen  to  the  full  height  of  their  respective 
subjects,^^^  there  are  few  things  more  curious  than  to  note 
the  way  in  which,  during  the  last  two  generations,  they 
have  been  rapidly  expanding  their  views, — encroaching  on 
topics  with  which,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
concern, — making  other  blanches  of  inquiry  tributary  to 
their  own, — and  collecting  from  every  quarter  that  intel- 
lectual wealth  which,  long  hidden  in  obscure  corners,  had 
been  wasted  in  the  cultivation  of  special  and  inferior  pur- 
suits. This,  as  being  one  of  the  great  intellectual  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  age,  I  shall  hereafter  examine  at 

"'  Many  of  them  being  still  fettered,  in  geology,  by  the  hypothesis  of 
catastrophes ;  in  chemistry,  by  the  hypothesis  of  viUl  forces. 
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considerable  length ;  but  what  I  have  now  to  show  is,  that 
in  these  two  vast  sciences,  which,  though  still  very  imper- 
fect, must  eventually  be  superior  to  all  others,  the  first 
important  steps  were  made  by  Frenchmen  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

That  we  owe  to  France  the  existence  of  chemistry  as 
a  science,  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  uses  the  word 
science  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  ifought  to  be  under- 
stood, namely,  as  a  body  of  generalizations  so  irrefraga- 
bly  true,  that,  though  they  may  be  subsequently  covered 
by  higher  generalizations,  they  cannot  be  overthrown  by 
them ;  in  other  words,  generalizations  which  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, but  not  refuted.  In  this  point  of  view,  there  are 
in  the  history  of  chemistry  only  three  great  stages.  The- 
first  stage  was  the  destruction  of  the  phlogistic  theory,: 
and  the  establishment,  upon  its  ruins,  of  the  doctrines  of 
oxidation,  combustion,  and  respiration.  The  second  stage 
was  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  definite  propor- 
tions, and  the-  application  to  it  of  the-  atomic^  hypothesis. 
The  third  stage,  above  which  we  have  not  yet  risen,  con- 
sists in  the  union  of  chemical  and  electrical  laws,  and 
in  the  progress  we  are  making  towards  fusing  into  one 
generalization  their  separate  phenomena.  Which  of  these 
three  stages  was  in  its  own  age  the  most  valuable,  is  not 
now  the  question ;.  but  it  is  certain  that  the  first  of  them 
was  the  work  of  Lavoisier,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the 
French  chemists.  Before  him  several  important  points 
had  been  cleared  up  by  the  English  chemists,  whose  ex- 
periments ascertained  the  existence  of  bodies  formerly 
unknown.  The  links,  however,  to  connect  the  facts,  were 
still  wanting ;  and  until  Lavoisier  entered  the  field,  there 
were  no  generalizations  wide  enough  to  entitle  chemistry 
to  be  called  a  science;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
only  large  generalization  commonly  received  was  that  by 
Stahl,  which  the  great  Frenchman  proved  to  be  not  only 
imperfect,  but  altogether  inaccurate.  A  notice  of  the 
vast  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  will  be  found  in  many  well- 
known  books  :^^®   it  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  not  only 

*"  See,  for  instance,  Cuvier,  Progr^  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  pp.  32-34,  40; 
VOL.  I.  3  F 
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worked  out  the  laws  of  the  oxidation  of  bodies  and  of 
their  combustion,  but  that  ke  is  the  author  of  the  t^ue 
theory  of  respiration,  the  purely  chemtcail  chatracter  of 
which  he  first  demonstrated;  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  those  views  respecting  the  &nctions  of  food,  which  the 
German  chemists  subsequently  developed,  and  which,  as 
I  have  proved  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Introduction, 
may  be  applied  to  solve  some  great  problems  in  the  his"- 
tory  of  Man.  The  merit  of  this  was  so  obviously  due 
to  France,  that  though  the  system  now  established  was 
quickly  adopted  in  other  countries,^^®  it  received  thfe  ttSLxne 
of  the  French  chemistry.^^^  At  the  same  time,  the  old 
nomenclature  being  fall  of  old  errors,  a  new  oiie  was  re- 
quired, and  here  again  France  took  the  initiative  ;  since 
this  great  reformation  was  begun  by  four  of  her  most 
eminent  chemists,  who  flourished  only  a  few  years  before 
the  Revolution.^^^ 

While  one  division  of  the  French  thinkers  was  re- 
ducing to  order  the  apparent  irregularities  of  ch<enrical 
phenomeiia,  another  division  of  them  was  performing  pre- 
cisely the  same  service  for  geology.  The  first  step  to- 
wards popularizing  this  noble  study  was  taken  by  Bufffion, 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bi^oached  a 

IMig^s  Letters  on  Che^nistryy  p.  282;  Turner**  Ckentittrtf^  vol.  i.  pp.  184, 
1S5;  Brandos  ChemiMryy  vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxxv.-lxxxix.  302;  Thcmson^s  AnitRtd 
Chemistry,  pp.  520,  634,  and  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Bu- 
Ury  of  Chemistry;  also  Miiller^s  Physiol,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  323. 

"•  According  to  Mr.  Harcourt  {Brit,  Assoc,  Report  for  1839,  p.  10\ 
Cavendish  has  this  merit,  so  £ar  as  England  is  concerned:  "  He,  first  of  all 
his  contemporaries,  did  justice  to  the  rivtd  theory  recently  proposed  by 
Lavoisier." 

>*•  "  La  chimie  frangaise."  ThomaonU  Sist.  of  Ohen^isiryy  vol.  ii.  pp.  101, 
130.  On  the  excitement  caused  by  Lavoisier's  views,  see  a  letter  which 
Jefferson  wrote  in  Paris,  in  1789,  printed  partly  in  Tuckers  Life  ofJeJerson, 
vol.  i.  pp.  314,  315;  and  at  length  in  Jeferson^s  Correspond,  vol.  li,  pp.  453- 
455. 

ui  « rj^Q  grgt  attempt  to  form  a  systematic  chemical  nomenclature  was 
made  by  Lavoisier,  Bei-tnoUet,  Q.  de  Morveau,  and  Fourcroy,  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  oxygen  gas."  Tumer*s  Chemistry^  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Cuvier  {Pro- 
gr^  dts  Sciences y  vol.  i.  p.  39)  and  Robin  et  Verdeil  {Chimie  Anatomique, 
vol.  i,  pp.  602,  C03)  ascribe  the  chief  merit  to  De  Morveau.  Thomson  says 
(Bist*  of  Cheinisiry,  vol.  ii.  p.  133) :  *'  this  new  nomenclature  veiy  soon 
made  its  way  into  every  part  of  Europe,  and  became  the  common  languaip 
of  chemists,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  it,  and  the  oppo- 
Ktiou  which  it  every  where  met  with." 
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geological  thebij,  which,  though  not  quite  original,  excited 
attention  by  its  eloquence,  and  by  the  lofty  speculations 
with  which  he  connected  it.^^  Thii^  was  followed  by  the 
move  special  but  still  impoHant  labours  of  Rouetle,  Des- 
maitest,  Dolomieu,  ahd  Montlo^ief',  who,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  French- 
men, by  familiarizing  them  with  the  strange  conception, 
that  the  surface  of  our  pikiiet,  even  w!iere  it  appears  per- 
fectly stable,  is  constantly  undergoing  most  extensive 
changes.  It  begati  to  be  understood,  that  this  perpetual 
flu^C  takes  place  not  only  in  those  parts  of  nature  whicli 
are  obviously  feeble  and  evanescent,  but  also  in  those 
wliich  seem  to  possess  every  element  of  strength  and  per- 
manence, such  as  the  mountains  of  granite  which  wall  the 
globe,  and  are  the  shell  and  encasement  in  which  it  is 
held.  As  soon  as  the  mind  bfecame  habituated  to  this 
notion  of  universal  change,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
appearance  of  some  great  thinker,  who  should  generalize 
the  scattered  observations,  and  form  them  into  a  science, 
by  connecting  them  with  some  other  department  of  know- 
ledge, of  which  the  laws,  or,  at  all  events,  the  empirical 
uniforaiities,  had  been  already  ascertained. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  while  the  inquiries  of  geo- 
logists, notwithstanding  their  value,  were  still  tnide  and 
unsettled,  that  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Cuvier,  one 
of  the  greatest  naturalists  Europe  has  ever  produced.  A 
few  others  there  are  who  have  surpassed  him  in  depth; 
but  in  comprehensiveness  it  would  be  hard  to  find  his 
superior ;  and  the  immense  range  of  hi^  studies  gave  him 

'"  The  famous  central  heat  of  Buffon  is  often  supposed  to  have  heen 
taken  from  Leibnitz ;  but,  though  vaguely  taught  by  the  ancients,  the  real 
founder  of  the  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  Descartes.  See  Bordaa  Be- 
nundinf  Cartisianiame^  Paris,  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  There  is  an  unsatis- 
factory note  on  this  in  FricharcTs  Physical  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  100.  Compare 
Eajxrimenial  Hist,  of  Ccld^  tit.  17,  in  Boylt^a  Warksy  vol.  ii.  p.  308 ;  Brew- 
ster's Life  of  Newton,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  On  the  central  heat  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, see  TennemauTi,  Gesch»  der  Philos,  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  and  as  to  the 
central  fire  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  see  Beausobre^ 
Hist,  de  Manickee,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.  But  the  complete  ignorance  of  the 
ancients  respecting  geology  made  these  views  nothing  but  guesses.  Com- 
pare some  sensible  remarks  in  Matter's  Hist,  de  VEccle  d'AUxandrie^  voL  ii. 
p.  282. 
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a  peculiar  advantage  in  surveying  the  operations  and 
dependencies  of  the  external  world,^^  This  remarkable 
man  is  unquestionably  the  founder  of  geology  as  a  science, 
since  he  is  not  only  the  first  who  saw  the  necessity  of 
bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  generalizations  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  but  he  is  also  the  first  who  actually,  ex- 
ecuting this  great  idea,  succeeded  in  coordinating  the 
study  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  with  the  study  of  the 
fossil  animals  found  in  them,^^*  Shortly  before  his  re- 
searches were  pubKshed,  many  valuable  facts  had  indeed 
been  collected  respecting  the  separate  strata ;  the  pri- 
mary formations  being  investi^^ated  by  the  Germans,  the 
secondary  ones  by  the  English.^^  But  these  observations, 
notwithstanding  their  merit,  were  isolated ;  and  they  lacked 
that  vast  conception  which  gave  unity  and  grandeur  to  the 
whole,  by  connecting  inquiries  concerning  the  inorganic 
changes  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  with  other  inquiries 
concerning  the  organic  changes  of  the  animals  the  surface 
contained. 

How.  completely  this  immense  step  is  due  to  France, 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  part  played  by  Cuvier,  but 
also  from  the  admitted  fact,  that  to  the  French  we  owe  our 

^^  This  compreheosiveness  of  Cuvier  is  jnsUy  remarked  by  M.  Flourena 
as  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind.  FLourenSy  Hist,  du  Travaux  di 
Cuviety  pp.  76,  142,  306 :  *'  ce  qui  caract^rise  partout  M.  Cuvier,  c'esi 
Tesprit  vaste." 

"*  Hence  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Owen,  "  the  founder  of  pal»ontological 
science."  Owen  on  Fossil  Mammalia^  in  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1843, 
p.  208.  It  was  in  1796  that  there  were  thus  "  opened  to  him  entirely  new 
views  of  the  theory  of  the  earth."  p.  209.  See  also  Bakewdlt  Geology^ 
p.  368 ;  and  Milne  Edwards,  Zodogie^  part  ii.  p.  279.  The  importance  of 
this  step  is  becoming  more  evident  every  year ;  and  it  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, that  without  palaeontology  there  would  be,  properly  speaking,  no 
geology.  Balfour's  Botany^  1849,  p.  591.  Sir  R.  Murchison  (Siluria^  1854, 
p.  366)  says,  '*'  it  is  essentially  the  study  of  organic  remains  which  has  led  to 
the  clear  subdivision  of  the  vast  mass  of  older  rocks,  which  were  there  for- 
merly merged  under  the  unmeaning  term  '  Grauwacke.' "  In  the  same  able 
work,  p.  465,  we  are  told  that,  ^*  in  sui-veyiug  the  whole  series  of  formatioDSi 
the  practical  geologist  is  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  has, 
at  all  periods,  subsisted  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  the  existence, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  preservation  of  animals,  and  the  media  in  which  they 
have  been  fossilized.'*  For  an  instance  of  this  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  see 
p.  329. 

»»  WietoeU's  Hut.  of  Sciences^  vol.  iii.  p.  679;  LyelTs  Oecl.  p.  69.  In- 
deed gneiss  received  its  name  from  the  Germans.  Boutewdl's  Ged.  p.  108. 
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knowledge  respecting  tertiary  strata,^^  in  which  the  orr 
ganic  remains  are  most  numerous,  and  the  general  analogy 
to  our  present  state  is  most  intimate.^^*^  Another  circum- 
stance may  likewise  be  added,  as  pointing  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. This  is,  that  the  firet  appUcation  of  the  principles 
of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  study  of  fossil  bones,  was 
also  the  work  of  a  Frenchman^  the  celebrated  Daubenton. 
Hitherto  these  bones  had  been  the  object  of  stupid  wonder; 
some  saying  that  they  Were  rained  from  heaven,  otherd 
saying  that  they  were  the  gigantic  limbs  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  men  who  were  believed  to  be  tall  because  they 
were  known  to  be  oldJ^  Such  idle  conceits  were  for  ever 
destroyed  by  Daubenton,  in  a  Memoir  he  published  in 
1762;^^  with  which,  however,  we  are  not  now  concerned, 
except  that  it  is  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  French  mind, 
tod  is  worth  noting  as  a  precursor  of  the  discoveries  pf 
Cuvier. 

"•  Compare  Conyheare'B  Report  on  Oedogy^  p.  371  {Brit,  Assoc,  for  1832), 
with  BakeweWs  Geol,  pp.  367,  368,  419,  and  LytlVs  Oeol.  p.  69. 

*"  In  the  older  half  of  the  secondary  rocks,  mammals  are  hardly  to  be 
found,  and  they  do  not  become  common  until  the  tertiary.  Murchison's  Silu* 
ria^  pp.  466,  467 ;  and  Stricldand  on  Ornithology y  p.  210  {Brit,  Assoc,  for 
1844).  So  too  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  many  of  the  plants  in  the  tertiary 
strata  belong  to  genera  still  existing ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  the 
secondary  strata ;  while  in  the  primary  strata,  even  the  families  are  different 
to  those  now  found  on  the  earth.  Balfour's  Botany ^  pp.  592,  593.  Com- 
pare Wilson^s  additions  to  Jttssieu^s  Botany,  1849^  p.  746 ;  and  for  further 
illustration  of  this  remarkable  law  of  the  relation  between  advancing  time 
and  diminished  similarity,  a  law  suggesting  the  most  curious  speculations, 
see  Hitchcock's  Oeoloyy,  p.  21 ;  LyeWs  Otology,  p.  183 ;  and  Oweji's  Lecturei 
on  the  Invertebrata,  1855,  pp.  38,  576. 

»"  M.  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire  {Anomalies  de  POrganisatian,  vol.  i.  pp.  121- 
127)  has  collected  some  evidence  respecting  the  opinions  formerly  held  on 
these  subjects.  Among  other  instances,  he  mentions  a  learned  man  named 
Henrion,  an  academician,  and,  I  suppose,  a  theologian,  who  in  1718  pub- 
lished a  work,  in  which  "  il  assignait  \  Adam  cent  vingt-trois  pieds  neuf 
pouces ;"  Noah  being  twenty  feet  shorter,  and  so  on.  The  bones  of  elephants 
were  sometimes  taken  for  giants :  see  a  pleasant  circumstance  in  Cuvier, 
Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  43. 

i»  "  Daubenton  a  le  premier  d^truit  toutes  ces  id6es  $  il  a  le  premier 
appliqu6  I'anatomie  comparee  lb  la  determination  de  ces  os.  .  .  .  Le  m6- 
moire  oil  Daubenton  a  t<ent6,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  la  solution  de  ce  pro- 
bl^me  important  est  de  1762."  FlTUrens,  Travaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  36,  37. 
Agassiz  {Report  on  Fossil  Fislus,  p.  82,  Brit,  Assoc,  for  184ji)  claims  this 
merit  too  exclusively  for  Cuvier,  overlooking  the  earlier  researches  of  Dau- 
benton ;  and  the  same  mistake  is  made  in  Hitchcock's  Oeol,  p.  249,  and  in 
Bakewdls  Qeol.  p.  384. 
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By  this  unioii  of  geology  and  anatomy,  there  was  first 
i^troduceil  into  thp  study  of  nature  a  cWr  conception  of 
the  magnificent  doctrine  of  uni?ersal  change;  while  at  the 
B^me  time  t^ere  grp\Y  up  by  ite  side  a  concoption  equally 
steady  of  the  regul?trity  with  w^icji  the  changes  are  ac- 
complished, and  of  the  undeviatipg  laws  by  which  they 
are  governp4«  Sipoil^r  idpae  h^d  no  doybt  been  occaaon- 
ally  neld  in  preceding  ages ;  but  thp  greaf  Frei^chmeii  of 
the  eighteenth  century  wer^  the  first  who  applied  them  to 
the  eptire  structure  of  the  globe,  and  vh9  thus  prepared 
tlxe  way  for  t^t  still  l^igher  yiew  for  which  their  miijds 
vere  not  yet  ripe,^^  bi^t  to  which  in  our  Qwn  time  the 
flpiost  advanced  thinkers  are  rapidly  rising.  For  it  is  now 
beginning  tp  be  undergtood,  tW  sfpce  erery  addition  to 
knowledge  affords  fresh  proof  of  thp  regttlafity  ^ith  which 
^11  the  changes  of  natiire  ^re  conducted,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  the  same  regularity  existed  long  before  our 
little  planet  assumed  its  present  form,  and  long  before  man 
trod  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  have  the  n^ost  abun- 
dant evi4ence  that  the  moveipents  incessantly  opcurring 
in  the  material  world  have  a  character  of  uniformity ;  aad 
this  uniformity  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  in  astronomy, 
the  roost  perfect  of  all  the  sciences,  we  are  able  tP  predict 
events  mapy  years  before  they  actually  happen  ;  nor  can 
^nj  onp  dowht,  that  if  oi^  other  sulyePt^  p^r  sciepoei  were 
equally  advanced,  our  predictions  would  be  equally  accu- 
rate. It  is,  therefore,  cle^tr,  that  the  l|ur4en  of  proof  lies 
not  on  those  who  assert  the  eterpcd  regularity  of  nature, 
but  rather  on  those  who  deny  it ;  and  who  set  up  an  ima- 
giqary  period,  tq  which  they  a^Sfign  an  i^paginary  cat(^- 

iM  Even  CuYier  held  the  doctrine  of  catastrophes  \  but,  as  Sir  Charles 
lyell  says  {Principles  of  Qedocf^^  p.  60),  his  pwn  discoveriep'  supplied  the 
means  of  overthrowing  it,  and  of  familiarizing  us  with  the  idea  of  continuity. 
Indeed  it  was  one  of  the  fossil  observations  of  Cuvier  which  first  supplied 
the  link  between  reptiles,  fishes,  and  cetaceous  mammals.  See  Owen,  on 
Fossil  Utepiilesy  pp.  60, 198,  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1S41 ;  and  compare  Varus'' s  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  155.  To  this  I  may  ad4,  that  Cuvier  uncon- 
sciously prepared  the  way  for  disturbing  the  old  dogma  of  fixity  of  species^ 
though  he  himself  clung  to  it  to  the  last.  See  some  observations,  which  are 
very  remarkable,  considering  the  period  when  they  were  written,  in  Cabanis, 
Eapports  du  Fhysique  ct  au  Moral,  pp.  427,  428:  conclusions  drawn  from 
Cuvier,  which  Cuvier  would  have  himself  rejected. 
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strophe,  during  srhi«h  they  say  new  laws  were  introduced 
and  a  new  onjler  established.  Such  gratuitous  assump- 
tion^,  even  if  they  eventually  turn  out  to  be  true,  are  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  unwarrantable,  and  ought 
to  be  rejected,  as  the  last  remains  of  those  theological 
prejudices  by  which  the  march  of  every  science  has  in 
its  turn  been  hindered.  These  and  all  analogous  notions 
work  a  double  mischief.  They  are  mischievous,  because 
they  cripple  the  human  mind  by  imposing  limits  to  its  in- 
quiries ;  and  above  all  they  are  mischievous,  because  they 
wealcen  that  vast  conception  of  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted law,  which  few  indeed  are  able  firmly  to  seize,  but 
on  which  tiie  highest  generalizations  of  future  science  must 
ultimately  depend. 

It  is  this  deep  conviction,  that  changing  phenomena 
have  unchanging  laws,  and  that  there  are  principles  of 
order  to  which  all  apparent  disorder  may  be  referred, — it 
is  this,  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  guided  in  a 
limited  field  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Newton  ;  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  applied  to  every  part  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  ;  and  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  extend  to  the  history  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. This^  last  department  of  inquiry  we  owe  chiefly  to 
Germany ;  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  Vico,  no  one 
even  suspected  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  complete  ge- 
neralizations respecting  the  progress  of  man,  until  shortly 
before  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  great  German 
thinkers  began  to  cultivate  this,  the  highest  and  most  dif- 
•  ficult  of  all  studies.  But  the  French  tIl^mBelves  M^ere  too 
much  occupied  with  physical  science  to  pay  attention  to 
such  matters  ;^^^  and  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that^ 

"*  Neither  Montesquieu  nor  Turgot  appear  to  have  helieved  in  the  possi- 
bility of  generalizing  the  past,  so  as  to  predict  the  future ;  while  as  to  Vol- 
taire, the  weakest  point  in  his  otherwise  profound  view  of  history,  was  his 
love  of  the  old  saying,  that  great  events  spring  from  little  causes ;  a  singular 
error  for  so  comprehensive  a  mind,  because  it  depended  on  confusing  causes 
with  conditions.  That  a  man  like  Voltaire  should  have  committed  what 
now  seems  so  gross  a  blunder,  is  a  mortifying  reflection  for  those  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  his  vast  and  penetrating  genius,  and  it  m:iy  teach  the  best 
of  us  a  wholesome  lesson.  This  fallacy  was  avoided  by  Montesquieu  and 
Turgot ;  and  the  former  writer,  in  particular,  displayed  such  extraordinary 
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in  the  eighteenth  century^  each  of  the  three  leading  na^ 
tions  of  Europe  had  a  separate  part  to  play.  England 
diffused  a  love  of  freedom;  France,^  knowledge  of  phy- 
sical science ;  while  Grermany,  added  in  some  degree  by 
Scotland,  revived  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and^  created 
the  study  of  philosophic  history.  To  this  classification 
pome  exceptions  may  of  course  be  made ;  but  that  these 
were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  three  countries,  is 
certain.  After  the  death  of  Locke  in  1704,  and  that  of 
Newton  in  1727,  there  was  in  England  a  singular  dearth 
of  great  speculative  thinkers ;  and  this  not  because  the 
ability  was  wanting,  but  because  it  was  turned  partly  into 
practical  pursuits^  partly  into  political  contests.  I  shall 
hereafter  examine  the  causes  of  this  peculiarity,  and  en- 
deavour to  ascertain -the  extent  to  which  it  has  influenced 
the  fortunes  of  the  country.  That  Hxe  results  were,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  they  were  un- 
questionably injurious  to  the  progress  of  science,  because 
they  tended  to  divert  it  from  all  new  truths,  except  those 
likely  to  produce  obvious  and  practical  benefit.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  though  the  English  made  several  great 
discoveries,  they  did  not  -possess,  during  seventy  years,  a 
single  man  who  took  a  really  comprehensive  view  of  Uie 
phenomena  of  nature ;  not  one  who  could  be  compared 
with  those  illustrious  thinkers,  who  in  France  reformed 
every  branch  of  phyacal  knowledge. .  Nor  was  it  until 
more  than  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Newton, 
that  the  first  symptoms  appeared  of  a  remarkable  reaction, 
which  quickly  displayed  itself  in  nearly  every  department 
of  the  national  intellect.  In  physics,  it  is  enough  to  men- 
tion Dalton,  Davy,  and  Young,  each  of  whom  was  in  his 
own  field  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch;  while  on  other  sub- 

ability,  that  there- can  T>e  little  doubt,  that  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  and 
thus  had  the  meaDS  of  employing  in  their  full  extent  the  resources  of  politi- 
cal economy  and  physical  science,  he  would  have  had  the  honour  not  only  of 
laying  the  basis,  hut  also  of  rearing  the  structure  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
history  of  Man.  As  it  was,  he  failed  in  conceiving  what  is  the  final  object 
of  every  scientific  inquiry,  namely,  the  power  of  foretelling  the  future :  and 
after  his  death,  in  1755,  all  the  finest  intellects  in  France,  Voltaire  alone  ex- 
cepted, concentrated  their  attention  upon  the  study  of  natural  phenomeoa. 
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jects  I  can  only  just  refer,  first,  to  the  influence  of  the  Scotch 
school;  and,  secondly,  to  that  sudden  and  well-deserved 
admiration  for  the  German  literature,  of  which  Coleridge 
was  the  principal  exponent,  and  which  infused  into  the 
English  mind  a  taste  for  generalizations  higher  and  more 
fearless  than  any  hitherto  known.  The  history  of  this 
vast  movement,  which  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, will  be  traced  in  the  future  volumes  of  this  work : 
at  present  I  merely  notice  it,  as  illustrating  the  fact,  that 
until  the  movement  began,  the  English,  though  superior  to 
the  French  in  several  matters  of  extreme  importance,  were 
for  many  years  inferior  to  them  in  those  large  and  philo- 
sophic views,  without  which  not  only  is  the  most  patient 
industry  of  no  avail,  but  even  real  discoveries  lose  their 
proper  value,  for  want  of  such  habits  of  generalization  aa 
would  trace  their  connexion  with  each  other,  and  consoli- 
date their  severed  fragments  into  one  vast  system  of  com- 
plete and  harmonious  truth. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  inquiries  has  induced 
me  to  treat  them  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended ; 
perhaps  at  greater  length  than  is  suitable  to  the  suggestive 
and  preparatory  character  of  this  Introduction.  But  the 
extraordinary  success  with  which  the  French  now  culti- 
vated physical  knowledge,  is  so  curious,  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  the  Revolution,  that  I  must  mention  a  few 
more  of  its  most  prominent  instances:  though,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  those  three  great  divi- 
sions, which,  when  put  together,  form  what  is  called  Na- 
tural History,  and  in  all  of  which  we  shall  see  that  the 
most  important  steps  were  taken  in  France  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  namely  the  department 
of  zoology,  we  owe  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  those  generalizations  which  are  still  the  highest 
this  branch  of  knowledge  has  reached.  Taking  zoology 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  consists  only  of  two 
parts,  the  anatomical  part,  which  is  its  statics,  and  the 
physiological  part,  which  is  its  dynamics :  the  first  refer- 
ring to  the  structure  of  animals ;  the  other,  to  their  func- 
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tions."^  Both  of  these  were  vorked  out,  nearly  at  the 
saipe  time,  by  Cuvier  and  ^bat;  oind  the  leading  o(»- 
clusionp  at  which  they  arriyed,  remain,  after  this  lapae  of 
sixty  yiear^,  undisturbed  ip  their  essential  points.  In 
1 795,  CuA'ier  laid  d,own  the  great  principle,  that  the  study 
an4  classifictjitiou  of  animals  was  to  be,  not  as  heretofore, 
with  a  view  to  exj^^-nal  peculiarities,  but  with  a  view  to 
internal  organization;  and  that,  therefore,  no  peal  ad- 
vance could  be  made  in  oijr  knowledge  except  by  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  comparatiye  anatomy.*'*  This  step, 
simple  as  it  now  appearip,  wa3  of  immense  importance, 
sinpe  by  it  zoology  w^  at  once  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  observer,  au4  tbroiyn  into  those  of  the  experimenter: 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been  the  attainment  of  that 
precision  and  accuracy  of  detail,  which  experiment  alone 
cap  givp,  and  which  is  ev^ry  way  superior  to  such  popular 
facts  as  observation  supplies.  By  thus  indicating  to  natu- 
ralists the  true  path  of  inquiry,  by  accustoming  them  to  a 
close  and  severe  method,  ^^nd  by  teaching  them  to  despise 
those  vague  desfcriptions  in  which  they  had  formerly  de- 
lighted, Cuvier  laid  the  foimdation  of  a  progress,  which, 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  has  surpassed  the  mo9t  san- 
guine expectatio?!^.  This,  then,  is  the  real  service  ren- 
dered by  Cuvier,  that  be  pyerthrew  the  artificial  system 
whicb  the  genius  of  Linnsews  had  raised  up,"*  and  sub- 

'"  The  line  of  demarcation  between  anatomy  as  sfcaticol,  and  physiology 
as  dynamical,  is  clearly  drawn  by  M.  Comte  (PhUas.  Positive^  vol.  ui.  p.  303) 
and  by  MM.  RoWn  et  Verd^il  (CAimie  Anatomigiue,  ypl.  i.  pp.  11,  13,  40.. 
102, 188,  434).  What  is  said  by  Oarus  {Comparative  Anatomy^  vol.  ii.  p.  356) 
and  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  {Lectures  on  Pathdoffv  and  Sur/^^y  p.  6)  comes 
uei^rly  to  the  same  thing,  though  expressed  with  less  preoiaon.  Oa  the 
other  hand,  M.  Milne  Edwards  {^oologUi  part  1.  p.  9)  caljs  physiolt^  **  la 
science  de  la  vie ;"  which,  if  true,  would  simply  prove  that  there  is  no 
physiology  at  all,  for  there  certainly  is  at  present  no  science  of  life. 

^^  In  his  R^gne  Animal^  vol.  i.  pp.  vi.  vii.,  he  says  \hsL\,  preceding  natu- 
ralists "n''avaient  gu^re  consid^r^  que  les  rapports  ext^rieurs  de  ccs  esp^ces, 
et  personne  ne  s'^tait  occup6  de  coordonner  les  classes  et  les  ordres  d  Kpf^ 

Tensemble  de  la  structure Je  dus  done,  et  cette  o))Iig!ation  me  prit  on 

temps  considerable,  je  dus  faire  marcher  de  front  Tanatomie  et  la  zoolcgie, 

les  dissections  et  le  classement Les  premiers  r^sultats  de  ce  double 

travail  parurent  en  1795,  dans  un  m^moire  special  sur  une  uouvelle  divi^on 
des  animaux  It  sang  blanc." 

*»*  On  the  opposition  between  the  methods  of  Linnssus  and  of  Cuvier, 
see  Jen^m'  Report  on  Zodogy^  pp.  144,  145,  in  Brvt.  Assoc,  for  1834. 
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3ti^t^fl  ^1  it^  plape  th^t  far  superipr  schei^e  vyhiclji  gave 
the  freest  f  pope  to  future  inquiry :  since,  ^uxx>rding  to  it, 
all  ^y^jf/^lns  are  to  be  deerned  imperfect  ancj  proyii^ion^  so 
IPttK  ^  ^^y  thing  remains  to  be  learped  respecting  thq 
cp^p^^r^tivp  anatomy  of  the  animal  kingdom.  T!he  ifx- 
fluence  exercised  by  thip  great  view  was  increased  by  tlij^ 
extraor4inary  skill  ancj  industry  with  which  its  proposer 
followed  ^t  put,  and  prpyed  the  practicability  of  his  QWf> 
precepts.  Ilis  additions  to  our  kfiowledge  of  cpjxxp^T^i,iYfi 
ajiatopiy  are  ppobjably  mope  nuiperous  than  t^ose  made 
by  ^y  other  man ;  but  wh^t  has  gained  hiqoi  most  cele- 
bfi^y  is,  tl^e  comprehensive  spiqt  with  wfttich  he  ijse<J 
Tvh^t  be  acquired.  Ijiidependently  of  other  generaliz^- 
tiops,  he  is  the  author  of  that  vast  cls^i^catipn  of  th.e 
wbQle  afnimij.!  kipgdopi  ipto  vertpbrata,  roollusca,  arti- 
cijil^ta,  and  rafiiata;^^^  a  classifipation  which  keeps  it^ 
gro\in|i,  ^xxd  is  one  of  tha  most  remarkable  instance^  of 
that  lf|.rge  and  phflppophic  spirit  which  France  hrougbt  to 
beftr  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  majierial  world.^^ 

6re£|»t,  hoivever,  a^  is  the  name  of  Cuvjer,  ^  greater 
still  remains  behind.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Bichat,  whosp 
rQp\^t4tipn  is  ste^^dily  increasing  as  oi|r  knowledge  ad- 

^  The  foundations  of  this  celehrated  arrangement  were  laid  hj  OuTier, 
in  a  paper  read  in  1795.  Wheioell^s  HiMory  of  the  Indue.  Sciences^  vol.  iii. 
p.  494.  It  appear^,  however  {Flourens^  Travaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  09,  70), 
that  it  was  in,  or  just  after,  1791,  that  the  dissection  of  somQ  moU^sca  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  reforming  the  classification  of  the  whole  animal 
Kingdom.     Compare  Cuvier,  R^ne  4nimai,  vol.  i.  pp.  51,  52  note. 

^'^  The  only  formidable  oppositio^i  n^e  to  Guyier's  arrangement  haa 
proceeded  from  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  p^rcular  progression :  a 
remarkable  theory,  of  which  Lamarck  and  Macleay  are  the  real  originators, 
and  which  is  cei-tainlj  supported  by  a  gonsiderable  amount  qf  evidence* 
Still,  among  the  great  majority  of  competent  zoologists,  the  fourfold  divi- 
sion holds  its  ground,  although  the  constantly-increasing  accuracy  of  roi<?ro- 
SQopic^l  observations  has  detected  a  nervous  system  much  lower  in  the  scale 
thap  was  formerly  suspected,  and  has  thereby  induced  some  anatomists  to 
divide  the  radiata  ipto  acrita  and  nematoneura.  QwenCs  Inveri^rata,  1855, 
pp.  14, 15 ;  and  Jiymer  Jones's  Animal  Kingdom^  1855,  p.  4.  As,  however,  it 
seems  probable  that  all  animals  have  a  distinct  nervous  system,  this  sub- 
division is  only  provisional ;  and  it  is  very  likely  thi^t  when  our  microscopes 
are  more  improved,  we  shall  have  to  return  to  Cuvier's  arrangement.  Some 
of  Cuvier's  successors  have  removed  the  apodous  echinoderms  from  the  ra- 
diata; but  in  this  Mr.  Rymer  Jones  {Animal  King^dom,  p.  211)  viudicates 
the  Cuverian  classification. 
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vances,  and  who,  if  we  compare  the  shortness  of  his  life 
with  the  reach  and  depth  of  his  views,  must  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  profound  thinker  and  the  most  con- 
summate observer  by  whom  the  organization  of  the  animal 
frame  has  yet  been  studied.^^^  He  wanted,  indeed,  that 
comprehensive  knowledge  for  which  Cuvier  was  remaA- 
able ;  but  though,  on  this  account,  his  generalizations  were 
drawn  from  a  smaller  surface,  they  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  less  provisional:  they  were,  I  think,  more  complete, 
and  certainly  they  dealt  with  more  momentous  topics. 
For,  the  attention  of  Bichat  was  preeminently  directed 
to  the  human  frame*^^  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  wordj 
his  object  being  so  to  investigate  the  organization  of  man, 
as  to  rise,  if  possible,  to  some  knowledge  concerning  the 
causes  and  nature  of  life.  In  this  magnificent  enterprise, 
considered  as  a  whole,  he  failed ;  but  what  he  eflFected  in 
certain  parts  of  it  is  so  extraordinary,  and  has  given  such 
an  impetus  to  some  of  the  highest  branches  of  inquiry, 
that  I  will  briefly  indicate  his  method,  in  order  to  com-^ 
pare  it  with  that  other  method,  which,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, Cuvier  adopted  with  immense  success. 

The  important  step  taken  by  Cuvier  v^'as,  that  he  in* 
sisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
organs  of  animals,  instead  of  following  the  old  plan  of 

^"  We  may  except  Aristotle ;  but  between  Aristotle  and  Bicbat,  I  ean 
find  no  middle  man. 

*"  But  not  exclusively.  M.  Blainville  {Physiol,  compart,  vol.  ii.  p.  304^ 
says,  *'  celui  qui,  comme  Bichat,  bofnait  ses  Etudes  k  Fanatomie  bumaine  ;*' 
and  at  p.  350,  *'  quand  on  ne  consid^rc  que  ce  qui  se  passe  chez  Pbomme, 
ainsi  que  Pa  fait  Bichat."  This,  however,  is  much  too  positively  stated* 
Bichat  mentiuns  '*  les  exp6rienceM  nombreuses  que  j'ai  fiiites  sur  les  auimaox 
vivaiis.**  Bichat,  Anatomie  G^n^raUi  vol.  i.  p.  332 ;  and  for  otber  instances 
of  his  experiments  on  animals  below  man,  see  the  same  work,  vol.  L  pp. 
164,  284,  311,  312,  326,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  25,  69,  73, 107,  133,  135,  225,  2ft4, 
423,  vol.  iii.  pp  151,  218,  242,  262,  363,  364,  400,  47«,  601,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27, 
28,  34,  46,  229,  247,  471 :  see  also  Bichat^  Recherche*  sur  la  Vicy  pp.  268, 
266,  277,  312,  336,  356,  358,  360,  368,  384,  400,  411,  439,  455,  476,  488, 
494,  612  ;  and  his  Traiti  des  MemiraneSy  pp.  48,  64,  67,  130,  168.  196,  801, 
224.  These  are  all  experiments  on  inferior  animals,  which  aided  this  great 
physiologist  in  establishing  those  vast  generalizntious,  which,  though  applied 
to  manj  were  by  no  means  collected  merely  from  human  anatomy.  The 
impossibility  of  understanding  physiology  without  studying  comparative 
anatomy,  is  well  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Qymer  Jones's  work,  Qr^nizatwn  o/tk$ 
Animal  Kifigdom^  1855,  pp,  601,  791. 
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merely  describing  their  habits  and  external  peculiarities. 
This  was  a  vast  improvement,  since,  in  the  place  of  loose 
and  popular  observations,  he  substituted  direct  experi- 
ment, and  hence  intix>duced  into  zoology  a  precision  for- 
merly unknown.^^®  But  Bichat,  with  a  still  keener  insight, 
saw  that  even  this  was  not  enough.  He  saw  that,  each 
organ  being  composed  of  different  tissues,  it  was  requisite 
to  study  the  tissues  themselves,  before  we  could  learn  the 
way  in  which,  by  their  combination,  the  organs  are  pro- 
duced. This,  like  all  really  great  ideas,  was  not  entirely 
struck  out  by  a  single  man;  for  the  physiological  value 
of  the  tissues  had  been  recognized  by  three  or  four  of 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  Bichat,  such  as  Carmichael 
Smyth,  Bonn,  Bordeu,  and  Fallopius.  These  inquirers, 
however,  notwithstanding  their  industry,  had  eflFected 
nothing  of  much  moment,  since,  though  they  collected 
several  special  facts,  there  was  in  their  observations  that 
want^  of  harmony  and  that  general  incompleteness  always 
characteristic  of  the  labours  of  men  who  do  not  rise  to  a 
commanding  view  of  the  subject  with  which  they  deal.^^ 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Bichat  began 
those  researches,  which,  looking  at  their  actual  and  still 

'••  Mr.  Swainson  {Geography  and  Clcusificatton  of  Animals^  p.  170)  com- 
plains, straiiffely  enough,  that  Ouvier  *'  rejects  the  more  plain  and  obvious 
characters  which  every  one  can  see,  and  which  had  been  so  happily  em- 
ployed by  Linnaeus,  and  makes  the  differences  between  these  groups  to 
depend  upon  circumstances  which  no  one  but  an  anatomist  can  under- 
stand.*' See  also  p.  173  :  "characters  which,  however  good,  are  not  always 
comprehensible,  except  to  the  anatomist."  (Compare  Iloilcjson  on  the  Omi- 
thjology  of  Nepal ^  iu  Asiatic  liesearckes^  vol.  xix-  p.  179,  Calcutta,  1836.)  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  complaint  that  Ouvier  attempted  to  raise  zoology  to  a 
science,  and,  therefore,  of  coui  se,  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  popular  attrac- 
tions, in  order  to  invest  it  with  other  attractions  of  a  far  higher  cliaracter. 
The  errors  introduced  into  the  natural  sciences  by  relying  upon  observation 
instead  of  experiment,  have  been  "noticed  by  many  writers ;  and  by  none  more 
judiciously  than  M.  Saint  Hilaire  in  his  Anomalies  deV Organisation,  vol.  i.  98, 

>^  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Bichat  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Smyth,  Bonn,  or  Fallopius,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  he  any  where  even 
mentions  their  names.  He  had,  however,  certainly  studied  Bordeu ;  but  I 
suspect  that  the  author  by  whom  he  was  most  influenced  was  Pinel,  whose 

Sithological  generalizations  were  put  forward  just  about  the  time  when 
ichat  began  to  write.  Compare  Bichat,  Traite  aes  Mernbranes,  pp.  3,  4, 107, 
191;  Beclard,  Anat.  Gin,  pp.  65,  66;  Bouillaud,  Philos.  MHicale,  p.  26; 
Blainville,  Physiol,  corrtparee,  vol.  L  p.  284,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  252;  Mtnle, 
Anat.  Gen,  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120. 
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more  at  their  prospective  results,  are  probably  the  most 
valuable  contribution  ever  fnade  to  physiology  by  a  single 
mind.  In  1801,  only  a  year  before  ids  death,^^  he  pub- 
lished his  great  woi'k  on  anatomy,  in  T^hich  the  study  of 
the  organs  is  made  altogether  subservient  to  the  study  of 
the  tissues  composing  them.  He  lays  it  down,  that  the 
body  of  man  consists  of  twenty-one  distinct  tissues,  all  of 
wfcich,  though  essentially  different,  have  in  common  the 
ttvo  great  properties  of  extensibility  atid  contractffity.^^ 
These  tissues  he,  with  indefatigable  industry j***^  subjected 
to  every  sort  of  examination ;  he  examined  thein  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  diseases,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  laws 
of  their  normal  and  pathological  development.^^    He  stn- 

"*  Bioff,  Un%'»,  vol.  ir.  pp.  468,  469. 

i«s  For  a  list  of  the  tissues,  see  Bichal,  Anai,  Oen.  yol.  i.  p.  49.  At  p.  50 
he  says,  '*  en  e^et,  quel  que  soit  le  point  de  vue  sous  lequel  on  conaxd^re  ces 
tlflsus,  ils  ne  ee  ressemblent  ntdlement :  c'est  la  nature,  et  non  la  science, 
qui  a  tir6  une  ligne  de  demarcation  entre  eux."  There  is,  however,  now 
reason  to  think,  that  both  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  are,  in  all  their 
varieties,  referrible  to  a  cellular  origiii.  This  ffreat  view,  which  M.  Schwann 
principally  worked  out,  will,  if  fully  established,  be  the  lai^gest  generalisation 
we  possess  respecting  the  organic  world,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  ovenute 
its  value.  Still  there  is  danger  lest,  in  prematurely  teaching  at  so  vast  a 
law,  we  should  n^lect  the  subordinate,  but  strotigly'-marked  differences 
between  the  tissues  as  they  actually  exist.  Burdach  (TraitS  dt  Ph^tidogUy 
vol.  vi.  pp.  195,  196)  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the  confusion  intro- 
duced into  the  study  of  tissues,  by  neglecting  those  salient  characteristics 
which  were  indicated  by  Bichat. 

'"  Pinel  says,  "  dans  un  seul  hiver  il  ouvrit  plus  de  six  cents  cadavres." 
Notice  sur  Bichat^  p.  xiii.,  in  vol.  i.  of  Aivai.  O^,  By  such  enormous  labour, 
and  by  working  day  and  night  in  a  necessarily  polluted  atmosphere,  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  diseased  habit,  which  caused  a  slight  accident  to 
prove  fatal,  and  carried  him  oflF  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  "  L'esprit  a  peine 
a  concevoir  que  la  vie  d'un  seul  homme  puisse  suffire  ^  tant  de  travaux,  )k 
tant  de  d6couvertes,  faites  ou  indiqu6e8 :  Bichat  est  mort  avant  d'avoir 
accompli  sa  trente-deuxitoe  ann^e!"  P*W,  p.  xvi. 

"*  To  this  sort  of  comparative  anatomy  fif  it  may  be  so  called),  which 
before  his  time  scarcely  existed,  Bichat  attached  great  importance,  and 
clearly  saw  that  it  would  eventually  become  of  the  utmost  vuue  for  patho- 
logy. Anat.  O^,  vol.  i.  pp.  331,  332,  vol.  ii.  pp.  234-241,  vol.  iv.  p.  417, 
<fec.  Unfortunately  these  investigations  were  not  properly  followed  up  by 
his  immediate  successors;  and  MuUer,  writing  long  after  hi^  death,  was 
obliged  to  refer  chiefly  to  Bichat  for  "the  true  principles  of  general  pa- 
thology." MiUler's  Physiology^  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  808.  M.  Vogel  too,  in  his 
Pathological  A7iai<my^  1847,  pp.  398,  413,  notices  the  error  committed  by 
the  earner  pathologists,  in  looking  at  changes  in  the  oi^^s,  and  neglecting 
those  in  the  tissues;  and  the  same  remark  is  made  m  Robin  et  Fcrdeu^ 
Chimie  Anatomique,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  45 ;  and  in  Berde^  Traits  d^Anatomie^ 
vol.  i.  p.  vii.,  Paris,  1843.    That  **  structural  anatomy,"  and  "  structural 
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died  the  way  each  tissue  is  affected  by  moisture,  air,  and 
temperature ;  also  the  way  in  which  their  properties  arc 
altered  by  various  chemical  substances,^^^  and  even  their 
efFect  on  the  t^iste.^^^  By  these  means,  and  by  many 
other  experiments  tending  in  the  same  direction,  he  took 
so  great  and  sudden  a  step,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  an  innovatoi-  on  an  old  science,  but  rather  as 
the  creator  of  a  new  one.^*^  And  although  subsequent 
observers  have  corrected  some  of  his  conclusions,  this  has 
only  been  done  by  following  his  method;  the  value  of  which 
is  now  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  adopted  by  nearly 
all  the  best  anatomists,  who,  differing  in  other  points,  are 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  basing  the  future  progress  of 
anatomy  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  which  Bichat  was  the  first  to  perceive.^** 

development/'  are  to  be  made  the  foUDdations  of  pathology,  is,  moreover, 
observed  in  Simon^s  Pathology^  1850,  p.  115  (compare  Williams's  Principles 
of  Medicine,  1848,  p.  67),  who  ascribes  the  chief  merit  of  this  "rational 
pathology"  to  Heme  and  Schwann;  omitting  to  mention  that  they  only 
executed  Bichat^s  scheme,  and  (be  it  said  with  every  respect  for  these  emi- 
nent men)  executed  it  with  a  comprehensiveness  much  inferior  to  that 
displayed  by  their  great  predecessor.  In  Broussais,  Eaoamen  des  Doctrines 
Midicales,  vol.  iv.  pp.  106, 107,  there  are  some  just  and  liberal  observations 
on  the  immense  service  which  Bichat  rendered  to  pathology.  See  also 
BSdard,  AnatomiCy  Paris,  1852,  p»  184. 

»«  Bichai,  Jnat,  OSn.  vol.  i.  pp.  51,  160,  161,  259,  372,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47, 
448,  449,  vol.  iii.  pp.  33,  168,  208,  309,  406,  435,  voL  iv.  pp.  21,  52,  455- 
461,  517. 

^**  According  to  M,  Comte  {Philos,  Pes,  vol.  iii.  p.  319),  no  one  had 
thought  of  this  before  Bichat.  MM.  Robin  et  Yerdeil,  in  their  recent  ffreat 
work,  fully  admit  the  necessity  of  employing  this  singular  resource.  Cnimie 
Anat07nimte,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  125, 182,  367,  531. 

i«  "  B^-lors  il  cr6a  une  science  nouvelle,  Panatomie  g6n6rale.''  Pinelsur 
Bichat,  p.  xii.  "  A  Bichat  appartient  v6ritablement  la  gloire  d'avoir  con9U 
et  surtout  ex6cut6,  le  premier,  le  plan  d'une  anatomie  nouvelle."  Bouitlaud^ 
PkUos.  Midtcde,  p.  27.  "  Bichat  mt  le  cr^ateur  de  Thistologie,  en  assignant 
des  caract^res  precis  Ik  chaquc  cksse  de  tissus."  Burdach,  Physidogie,  vol. 
vii.  p.  111.  "  te  crdateur  de  Tanatomie  g6n6itde,  fut  Bichat."  Bente,  Ana^ 
tcmte,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  Similar  remarks  will  be  found  in  Saint  IJilaire,  Aruh 
malies  de  V Organisationy  vol.  i,  p.  10 ;  and  in  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie  Anat, 
vol.  1.  p.  xviii.,  vol.  iii.  p.  405. 

»*»  In  B^dard,  Anat,  Gin,  1852,  p.  61,  it  is  said  that  "hi  recherche  de 
ces  tissus  616mentaires,  ou  616ments  organiques,  est  devenue  la  pr6occupation 
presque  exclusive  des  anatomistes*  de  nos  jours. "  Compare  BlainvUUy  Phy- 
siol. Oin,  et  Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  93  :  "  Aujourd'hui  nous  aliens  plus  a^'ant,  nous 
p6n6trons  dans  la  structure  intime,  non  seiilement  de  ces  organes,  mais  en- 
core des  tissus  qui  concourent  k  leur  composition ;  nous  faisons  en  un  mot 
de  la  veritable  anatomie,  de  Tanatomie  proprement  dite.''    And  at  p.  105 : 
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The  methods  of  Bichat  and  of  Cuvier,  when  put  to- 
gether, exhaust  the  actual  resources  of  zoological  science; 
so  that  all  subsequent  naturalists  have  been  compelled  to 
follow  one  of  these  two  schemes  ;  that  is,  either  to  follow 
Cuvier  in  comparing  the  organs  of  animals,  or  else  to  fol- 
low Bichat  in  comparing  the  tissues  which  compose  the 
organs.^^  And  inasmuch  as  one  comparison  is  chiefly 
suggestive  of  function,  and  the  other  comparison  of  struc- 
ture, it  is  evident,  that  to  raise  the  study  of  the  animal 
world  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  capable,  both 
these  great  plan&  are  necessary ;  but  if  we  ask  which  of 
the  two  plans,  unaided  by  tho  other,  is  more  likely  to 
produce  important  results,  the  palm  must,  I  think,  be 
yielded  to  that  proposed  by  Bichat.  Certainly,  if  we  look 
at  the  question  as  one  to  be  decided  by  authority,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  and  physiologists 
now  incline  to  the  side  of  Bichat,  rather  than  to  that  of 
Cuvier ;  while,  as  a  n^atter  of  history,  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  reputation  of  Bichat  has,  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  his  great 
rival.  What,  however,  appears  to  me  still  more  decisive, 
is,  that  the  two  most  important  discoveries  made  in  our 
time  respecting  the  classification  of  animals,  are  entirely 
the  result  of  the  method  which  Bichat  suggested.  The 
first  discovery  is  that  made  by  Agassiz,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  ichthyological  researches,  was  led  to  perceive  that 

''c*est  un  genre  de  rechercbes  qui  a  6t6  cultiy6  avec  beaucoup  d 'activity,  et 
qui  a  re9u  une  grande  extension  depuis  la  publication  du  bel  ouvrage  de 
Bichat."     See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

In  couse(|uence  of  ibis  movemeat^  there  has  sprung  up,  under  the  name 
of  Degenerations  of  Tissues,  an  entirely  new  branch  of  morbid  anatomy,  of 
which,  I  believe,  no  instance  will  be  found  before  the  time  of  Bichat,  but 


the  value  of  which  is  now  recognized  by  most  pathologists.  Compare  PageCs 
Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  i.  pp.  98  112  5  WiUianis's  Principles  of  Medicine j 
pp.  369-376 ;  Burdach's  Physiclo^ie,  vol.  viii.  p.  367 ;  Reports  of  Brit.  Assoc, 


vol.  vi.  p.  147 ;  Jones  and  Sievehing^s  Pathological  Anatomy,  18d4,  pp.  164- 
156,  302-304,  656-568.  "They  are,"  say  these  last  writere,  "of  extremely 
frequent  occurrence ;  but  their  nature  has  scarcely  been  recognized  until  of 
late." 

>^*  Cuvier  completely  neglected  the  study  of  tissues ;  and  in  the  very  fSew 
instances  in  whicn  he  mentions  them,  his  language  is  extremely  vague. 
Thus,  in  his  R^qne  Animal^  vol.  i.  p.  12,  he  says  of  living  bodies,  "Tear 
tissu  est  done  compost  de  riseaux  et  de  mailles,  ou  de  fibres  et  de  lames 
Bolides,  qui  renfermeut  des  liquides  dans  leurs  intervalles." 
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the  arrangement  by  Cuvier  according  to  organs,  did  not 
fulfil  its  purpose  in  regard  to  fossil  fishes,  because  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  the. characteristics  of  their  structure  were 
destroyed.^^  He,  therefore,  adopted  the  only  other  re- 
maining plan,  and  studied  the  tissues,  which,  being  less 
complex  than  the  organs,  are  oflener  found  intact.  The 
result  was  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  that  the  tegu- 
mentary  membrane  of  fishes  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  their  organization,  that  if  the  whole  of  a  fish  has 
perished  except  this  membrane,  it  is  practicable,  by  noting 
its  characteristics,  to  reconstruct  the  animal  in  its  most 
essential  parts.  Of  the  value  of  this  principle  of  harmony, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance,  that  on 
it  Agassiz  has  based  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  classi- 
fication, of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  and  by  which  fossil 
ichthyology  has  for  the  first  time  assumed  a  precise  and 
definite  shape.^^^ 

The  other  discovery,  of  which  the  application  is  much 
more  extensive,  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It 
consists  of  the  striking  fact,  that  the  teeth  of  each  animal 
have  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  entire  organization 
of  its  frame ;  so  that,  within  certain  limits,  we  can  predict 
the  organization  by  examining  the  tooth.  This  beautiful 
instance  of  the  regularity  of  the  operations  of  nature  was 
not  known  until  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Bichat,  and  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  prosecution  of  that 
method  which  he  sedulously  inculcated.  For  the  teeth 
never  having  been  properly  examined  in  regard  to  thdr 

**•  A  well-known  ornithologist  makes  the  same  complaint  respecting  the 
classification  of  birds.  Stricldand  <m  Ornithology,  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1844,  pp. 
209,  210.  Even  in  regard  to  living  species,  Cuvier  {R^qne  Animal^  vol.  ii. 
p.  128)  says,  "  La  classe  des  poissons  est  de  toutes,  celle  aui  offre  le  plus  de 
difficult^s  quand  on  veut  la  subdiviser  en  ordres  d'apr^  aes  caract^res  fixes 
et  sensibles." 

"^  The  discoveries  of  M.  Agassiz  are  embodied  in  his  great  work,  Re^ 
cherches  sur  les  Poissons  fossUes :  but  the  reader  who  may  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  consulting  that  costly  publication,  will  find  two  essays  by  this 
eminent  naturalist,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject, 
in  Reports  of  British  Assoc,  for  1842,  pp.  80-88,  and  for  1844,  pp.  279-310. 
How  essential  this  study  is  to  the  geologist,  appears  from  the  remark  of  Sir 
R.  Murchison  {Siluria,  1854,  p.  417),  that  "  fossil  fishes  have  every  where 
proved  the  most  exact  chronometers  of  the  age  of  rocks." 
VOL.  I.  3  G 
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separate  tissaes,  it  was  beUered  tkat  tkey  wereiBsmitially 
devoid  of  structure,  or,  as  some  thou^t,  were  simply  a 
fibrous  texture.^^  But  by  minute  microscopic  iniregtiga- 
tions,  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  itissues  of 
the  teeth  are  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  ^ther  parts  of 
the  body;^^^  and  that  tlie  irory,  or  dentkie,  as  it  is  now 
called,^"  is  highly  oi*ganized ;  that  it,  as  well  as  the  ena- 
mel, is  cellular,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  development  of  the  livmg 
pulp.  This  discovery,  whidi,  to  the  philosophic  anatomist, 
is  pregnant  with  meaning,  was  made  aibost  1836  ;  and 
though  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  Purkinj^ 
Retzius,  and  Schwann,  the  principal  merit  is  due  to 
Nasmyth  and  Owen,^^  betwceoi  whom  it  is  disputed,  imt 
whose,  rival  claims  we  are  not  here  calied  upon  to -adjust ^^ 
What  I  wish  to  observe  is,  that  4^e  diseovciry  is  simiiar  to 
that  which  we  ow«  to  Agassiis ;  similar  in  the  method  by 
which  it  was  worked  out,  and  also  in  the  results  vv^hick 
have  followed  from  it.     Both  are  due  to  a  recognition  of 

^^  That  ihey  were  oompoeed  of  fibres,  was  ike  prevailing  doctrine,  until 
the  discovery  of  their  tubes,  in  1835,  by  Purkinj^.  Before  Purkinj^,  only 
one  observer,  Leeuwenhoek,  had  announced  their  tubular  strueture ;  bat  no 
one  believed  wliat  he  said,  and  Pttrkinj€  was  unacquainted  wiih  fak  re- 
searches. Compare  Nasniyth's  Researches  on  the  Teeth,  1839,  p.  159  j  Chcen^s 
Odmctagraphyy  1840-1:845,  toI.  L  pp.  i^.  x  ;  Eerde^  Anat,  Ofn,  vol.  ii.  p.  457; 
SepoHs  pfBrU.  Assoc,  vol.  vii-  pp.  135, 136  (Transac.  of  S&XUm), 

^  Mr.  Nannyth,  in  his  valuable,  but^  I  r^ret  to  add,  posthumMM  woik, 
notices,  as  the  result  of  these  discoveries,  '^  the  close  affinity  subsisting 
•between  the  dental  and  other  organized  tissues  of  the  animal  frame."  Be- 
ssarches  on  the  DevelopmefrU^  dc.  of  the  Teeth,  1849,  p.  198.  This  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  former  book,  which  bore  the  sam^ 
title,  and  was  published  in  1839. 

"^  This  name,  which  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  have  first  suggested^  has  been 
objected  to,  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds.  Compare 
Owen^s  Odontography,  vol.  i.  p.  iii.,  with  Nasmyth*s  Ifesearches,  1849,  pp.  3-4. 
It  is  adopted  in  Carpenter's  nunuin  Physiol.  184t»,  p.  154  j  and  in  Joms  and 
Siei>eking's  Pathdog,  AiuU,  1864,  pp.  483,  486. 

*"  See  the  correspondence  in  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1841,  Sec.,  pp.  2^23. 

'**  In  the  notice  of  it  in  WlieweWs  Hist,  of  Sciences,  voL  iii.  p.  678,  nothing 
is  said  about  Mr.  Nasmyth ;  while  in  that  in  WilsorCs  Human  Anatmny^  p.  65, 
edit.  1851,  nothing  is  said  about  Mr.  Owen.  A  specimen  of  the  justice  with 
which  men  treat  their  contemporaries.  Dr.  Grant  {Supplement  to  Hoo/>er's 
Medical  Diet,  1848,  p.  1390)  says,  **the  researches  of  Mr.  Owen  tend  to  con- 
firm those  of  Mr.  Nasmyth. "  Nasmyth,  in  his  last  work  {Researches  on  the 
Teeth,  1849,  p.  81),  only  refers  to  Owen  to  point  out  an  error;  while  Owen 
(Odontography,  vol.  i.  pp.  xlvi.-lvi.)  treats  Nasmyth  as  au  impudent  pla- 
giarist. 
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the  fimdamental  maxioa  ofBicha^^^ait  i^e  study  of  organs 
must  :be  subordrDate  toihe  abadij  of  iis^uos,  and  both  hav^e 
supplied  ike  most  yaSuable  aid  to  zoological  classification. 
On  tbds  pomi,  the  service  rendered  by  Owen  is  incontest- 
able, wihatover  znay>he  thoij^kt  ofius  original  claims.  This 
emineiit  xkatuxaMst  has,  with  immei^e  industry,  ^ppjied  tho 
discovery  to  all  Yertebrate  aninudfi ;  and  in  an  elaborate 
work,  specially  dev'oted  to  the  subject,  he  ha3  placed  be- 
yond dispute  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the  .structure  of  a 
single  tooth  is  a  iciit^'ion  of  the  oative  and  organization 
of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.^^^ 

Whoeyer  has  reflected  much  on  the  diflferent  stages 
through  which  our  knowledge  has  successively  passed, 
must,  I  think,  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  fully 
recognizing  the  great  meidt  of  these  investigators  of  the 
aoimal  frame,  our  highest  admiration  ougiht  to  be  reserved 
not  for  those  who  make  the  discovedes,  but  rather  for 
those  !who  point  out  how:die  discoveries  are  to  be  made.^^^ 
When  the  true  path  of  inquiry  has  once  been  indicated, 
the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.  The  beaten  highway  is 
always  open  ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  those  who 
will  :travel  the  old  road,  but  those  who  will  make  a  fresh 
one.  Every  age  produces  in  abundance  men  of  sagacity 
and  of  considerable  industry,  who,  while  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  increase  the  details  of  a  science,  are  unable  to  ex- 
tend its  distant  boundaries.  This  is  because  such  exten- 
sion must  be  accompanied  by  a  new  method,^^^  which,  to 

»'  Br.  Whewell  (Ilist,  of  Indue,  Sciences,  toI.  Ui.  p.  678)  says,  that  "  he 
has  carried  into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  an  examination,  founded 
upon  this  discovery,  and  has  published  the  results  of  this  in  his  Odonia- 
araphi/,'*  If  this  able,  but  rather  hasty  writer,  had  read  the  OdonUographf/y 
he  would  have  found  that  Mr.  Owen,  so  far  from  canying  the  examination 
''into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom,"  distinctly  confines  himself  to 
**  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom"  (I  quote  his  own 
words  from  Odomiagraphy^  vol.  i.  p.  Ixvii.),  and  appears  to  think,  that  below 
the  vertebrata,  the  inquiry  would  furnish  little  or  no  aid  for  the  purposes  of 
classification. 

'*■  But  in  comparing  the  merits  of  disooverera  themselves,  wc  must  praise 
him  who  proves  rather  than  him  who  suggests.  See  some  sensible  remarks 
in  Owen's  Odontograpktf,  vol.  i.  p.  xlix. ;  whicli,  however,  do  not  affect  my 
observations  on  the  superiority  of  method. 

"•  By  a  new  method  of  inquiring  into  a  subject,  I  mean  an  application 
to  it  of  generalizations  from  some  other  subject,  so  as  to  widen  ihe  fii^ld  of 
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be  valuable  as  well  as  new,  supposes  on  the  part  of  its 
suggester,  not  only  a  complete  mastery  over  the  resouroBB 
of  his  subject,  but  abo  the  possession  of  originality  and 
comprehensiveness, — ^the  two  rarest  forms  of  human  genius. 
In  this  consists  the  real  difficulty  of  every  great  pursuit. 
As  soon  as  any  department  of  knowledge  has  been  gene- 
ralized into  laws,  it  contains,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  ap- 
plications, three  distinct  branches;  namely,  inventions, 
discoveries,  and  method.  Of  these,  the  first  corresponds 
to  art ;  the  second  to  science ;  and  die  third  to  philosophy. 
In  this  scale,  inventions  have  by  far  the  lowest  place,  and 
minds  of  the  highest  order  are  rarely  occupied  by  diem. 
Next  in  the  series  come  discoveries ;  and  here  the  province 
of  intellect  really  begins,  since  here  the  first  attempt  is 
made  to  search  after  truth  on  its  own  account,  and  to  dis- 
card those  practical  considerations  to  which  inventions  are 
of  necessity  referred.  This  is  science  properly  so  called ; 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  this  stage,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  all  half-civihzed  nations  have  made  many 
great  inventions,  but  no  great  discoveries.  The  highest, 
however,  of  all  the  three  stages,  is  the  philosophy  of  me- 
thod, which  bears  the  same  relation  to  science  that  science 
bears  to  art.  Of  its  immense,  and  indeed  supreme  im- 
portance, the  annals  of  knowledge  supply  abundant  evi- 
dence; and  for  want  of  it,  some  very  great  men  have 
effected  absolutely  nothing,  consuming  their  lives  in  firuit- 
less  industry,  not  because  their  labour  was  slack,  but  be- 
cause their  method  was  sterile.  The  progress  of  every 
science  is  affected  more  by  the  scheme  according  to  which 
it  is  cultivated,  than  by  the  actual  ability  of  the  cultivators 
themselves.  If  they  who  travel  in  an  unknown  country, 
spend  their  force  in  running  on  the  wrong  road,  they  will 
miss  the  point  at  which  they  aim,  and  perchance  may  faint 
and  fall  by  the  way.    In  that  long  and  difficult  journey 

thought.  To  call  this  a  new  method,  is  rather  yague ;  but  there  is  no  other 
word  to  express  the  process.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  methods, 
the  inductive  and  the  deductive ;  which,  though  essentially  different,  are 
so  mixed  together,  as  to  make  it  impossible  wholly  to  separate  them.  The 
discussion  of  the  real  nature  of  this  difference  I  reserve  for  my  comparison, 
in  the  next  volume,  of  the  German  and  American  civilizations. 
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after  truth,  which  the  human  mind  has  yet  to  perform, 
and  of  which  we  in  our  generation  can  only  see  the  distant 
prospect,  it  is  certain  that  success  will  depend  not  on  the 
speed  with  which  men  hasten  in  the  path  of  inquiry,  but 
rather  on  the  skill  with  which  that  path  is  selected  for 
them  by  those  great  and  comprehensive  thinkers,  who  are 
as  the  lawgivers  and  founders  of  knowledge ;  because  they 
supply  its  deficiencies,  not  by  investigating  particular 
difficulties,  but  by  establishing  some  large  and  sweeping 
innovation,  which  opens  up  a  new  vein  of  thought,  and 
creates  fresh  resources,  which  it  is  left  for  their  posterity 
to  work  out  and  apply. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  rate  the 
yalue  of  Bichat,  whose  works,  like  those  of  all  men  of  the 
highest  eminence, — ^like  those  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Des- 
cartes,— ^mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind ; 
and  as  such,  can  only  be  fairly  estimated  by  connecting 
them  with  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  age 
in  which  they  appeared.  This  gives  an  importance  and 
a  meaning  to  the  writings  of  Bichat,  of  which  few  indeed 
are  ftiUy  aware.  The  two  greatest  recent  discoveries  re- 
specting the  classification  of  animals  are,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  result  of  his  teaching ;  but  his  influence  has  pro- 
duced other  effects  still  more  momentous.  He,  aided  by 
Cabanis,  rendered  to  physiology  the  incalculable  service, 
of  preventing  it  from  participating  in  that  melanclioly  re- 
action to  which  France  was  exposed  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  at 
present ;  but  I  may  mention,  that  when  Napoleon,  not 
from  feelings  of  conviction,  but  for  selfish  purposes  of  his 
own,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples, the  men  of  letters,  with  disgraceful  subserviency, 
fdl  into  his  view ;  and  there  began  a  marked  decline  in 
that  independent  and  innovating  spirit,  with  which  during 
fifty  years  the  French  had  cultivated  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  Hence  that  metaphysical  school 
arose,  which,  though  professing  to  hold  aloof  from  the- 
ology, was  intimately  allied  with  it ;  and  whose  showy- 
conceits  form,  in  their  ephemeral  splendour,  a  striking 
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contrast  to  the  severer  methcxis  followed  in  the  pFCceding 
generation.^^  Against  this  movement,  the  French  physi- 
ok)gists  have;  as  a  body,  always  protested  ;  and  it  may  be 
clearly  proved  that  their  opposition,  which  even  the  great 
cibilities  of  Cuvier  were  unable  tO' win  over,  is  partly  due  to 
the  impetus  given  by  Bicfaat,  in  enforemg:  in  his  own  pursuit 
the  necessity  of  rejecting  those  assumptions  by  which  me- 
taphysicians and  theologiaiks  seek  to  control!  every  science. 
As  an  illustration  of  tbis^  i  may  mention  two  facts  woirtiiy 
of  note.  The  first  is,  that  in  England,  where  during  a 
considerable  period  the  influeoBe  of  Bicbat  was  scarcely 
felt,  many,  even  of  our  eminent  physietegists,  have  shown 
a  mariced  disposition  to  ally  themselves  wfdi  the  reacdon- 
ary  party;  and  have  not  only  opposed  sudr  novelties  ss 
they  could  not  immediaftely  explaio,  but  faaye  degraded 
their  own  noble  science  by  making  it  a  handmaid  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  natural  theology.  The  other  &ct  is^  tbat 
in  France  the  disciples  of  Bichat  have,  with,  scarcely  aa 
exception,  rejected  the  stu(fy  of  fioal  eauses,  to  whidi  the 
school  of  Cuvier  still  addieres:  while  as  a  natund  conse^ 
quenee,  the  fi>Uower9  of  Bichat  are  associ^d  in  geology 
with  the  doctrine  c^  unifbnmty ;  in  zoology,  with  that  of 
the  transmutation  of  species;  and  in  astroneimy,  with  tbe 
nebular  kypothesisi:  vast  aad  noagiiaftecnit  schemes^  under 
whose  belter  the  human  mimd  seeks  an  escape  from  tkat 
dogma  of  inteirference^  which  the  march  of  knowledge  every 
where  reduces,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  ineompartibte 
with  those  conceptions  of  eternal  order,  towards  which,  dar- 
ing the  last  two  centaries^  we  harrebeen  eonstantljjr  tenebx^. 
These  greart;  pBenomenav  whidi-  the  French  inieliec 

1**  In  litefahire  mid'  in  die^log^,  ^a^eau^riiMid  and  !De  Maistre  wtt^ 
oertainij  the  nu>8t  eloquent,  aiid  wek«  prebablj  the  most  iafluentud  leadfera 
of  this  peactioni  Neither  of  them  liked  induction.  But  preferred  reasoning 
dednctiTely  from  premises  which  they  asfinmed',  and  which  they  called  fiist 
principles.  De  Maistre^  however^  tnm'  a  poweifol  dialectician,  md  on  that 
account  his  works  are  read  by  many  who  care  nothing  for  the  goi^geoos 
declamation  of  Chatteanbriand.  In  metaphysiccr,  a  precisely  similar  moTe- 
ment  occurred;  and  Laromigui^re,  Boyer  Gollar<^  attdl  Ifaine  de  Bhun, 
founded  that  celebinted  school  which  culminated  in  M.  Cousin,  and  which 
is  equally  characterized  by  an  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  induction,  and 
by  ar  want  of  sympathy  with  physical  seienee. 
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presents,  and  of  which  I  have  only  sketched  a  rapid  out- 
line, vfjM  be  related  with  suitable  detail  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  work,  when.  I  shall  examine  the  present  condition 
of  the  European  mind,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  its  fti- 
ture  prospects.  To  complete,  however,  our  appreciation 
of  Bichat,  it  will  b©  necessary  to  take  notice  of  what  some 
consider  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  productions,  in  which 
he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an;  exhaustive  generalization 
©f  the  fanctionfl  of  Kfe.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  that 
in  many  important  points  Biclmt  here  fell  short ;  but  the 
work  itself  still  stands  alone,  and  is.  so  striking  an  instance 
of  the  genius  of  the  author,  that  I  will  give  a  short  account 
of  its  fiindamental  views. 

Life  considered  as  a  whole  has  two  distinct  branches  ;^^^ 
one  branch  being  characteristic  of  animals,  the  other  of 
vegetablesv  That  which  is  confined  to  animals  is  called 
animal  Kf&;  that  which  is  common  both  to  animals  and 
vbgetables.  is.  caUad  organic  life.  While,  therefore,  plants 
have  only  one  life,  man  has  two  distinet  lives,  which,  are 
governed  by  entirely  different  laws,  and  which,  though  in- 
timately eonnected,  constantly  oppose  each  other.  In  the 
organic  life,  man  exists  solely  for  himself ;  in  the  animal 
Ufe  he  eonsies  in  contact  with  othersi  The  functions  of  the 
first  are  purely  internal,  those  of  the  second  are  external. 
His*  orgame  life  is  limited  to  the  double  process  of  creation 
and  destruction  :  the  creative  process  being  that  of  a^i- 
mHationy  as.  digestion,  circulation,,  and  nutrition ;  the  de- 
structiTe  process  being  that  of  excretion,  s»ch  as  exhala- 
tion and  the  like.  This  is  what  man  has  in  common  with 
plants;,  and  of  this*  life  he,  when  im  a  natural  state,,  i& 
unconscious.  But  the  characteristic  of  his  anrma!  Kfe  is 
consciousness^  Mnce  by  it  he  is  made  capable  of  moving, 
of  feeling,  of  judging.  By  virtue  of  the  first  life  he  is 
merely  a  vegetable  ;  by  the  addition  of  the  second  he  be- 
comes an  animal. 

If  now  we  look  at  the  organs  by  which  in  man  the 
functions  of  these  two  lives  are  carried  on,  we  s^^aU  be 

»•>  BLehatyBecherche^  snr  la  Fie  et  la  Morty  pp.  6-9,  Sffl©;  and  his^  Anat. 
Oin.  vol.  i.  p.  73; 
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struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  organs  of  his  veget- 
able life  are  very  irregular,  those  of  his  animal  life  very 
symmetrical.  His  yegetative,  or  organic,  life  is  conducted 
by  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  the  glandular  system 
in  general,  such  as  the  liyer  and  the  pancreas  ;  all  of  which 
are  irregular,  and  adroit  of  the  greatest  yariety  of  form 
and  deyelopment,  without  their  functions  being  seriously 
disturbed.  But  in  his  animal  life  the  organs  are  so  essen- 
tially symmetrical,  that  a  very  slight  departure  from  the 
ordinary  type  impairs  their  action.^^^  Not  only  the  brain, 
but  also  the  organs  of  sense,  as  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the 
ears,  are  perfectly  symmetrical ;  and  they  as  well  as  the 
other  organs  of  animal  life,  as  the  feet  and  hands,  are 
double,  presenting  on  each  side  of  the  body  two  separate 

***  ''  O'est  de  Ik,  flans  doute,  que  nait  cette  aatre  diff&«noe  enire  les  or- 
sanes  des  deux  yies,  savoir,  que  la  oature  se  livre  bien  plus  rarement  k  dea 
Scarts  de  conformation  dans  la  vie  animale  que  dans  la  Tie  organique.  . .  C'est 
une  remarque  qui  n'a  pu  ^happer  k  oelui  dont  les  dissections  ont  M  on  peu 
multipli^es,  que  les  frequentes  variations  de  formes,  de  grandeur,  de  positton, 
de  direction  des  organes  internes,  comme  la  rate,  le  foie,  Testomac,  les  reins, 
les  organes  salivaires,  etc.  .  . .  Jetons  maintenant  les  jeuz  sur  lee  oiganes  de 
la  Tie  animale,  sur  les  sens,  les  nerfs,  le  cerveau,  les  muscles  volontaires,  le 
larynx ;  tout  7  est  exact,  precis,  rigoureusement  d^tennin^  dans  la  forme, 
la  grandeur  et  la  pontion.  On  n'y  voit  presque  jamais  de  Taii^t^s  de  con- 
formation ;  s'il  en  existe,  les  fonctions  sont  troubKks^  an^nties ;  tandis 
Su'elles  restent  les  m^mes  dans  la  vie  organique,  au  milieu  des  alterations 
iverses  des  parties."  Bickat  mr  la  VUy  pp.  23-25.  Part  of  this  view  is  cor^ 
roborated  by  the  evidence  collected  by  Saint  Hilaire  (Anomalie$  de  VOrga- 
ni&ationy  vol  i.  pp.  248  seq.)  of  the  extraordinary  aberradons  to  which  the 
vegetative  organs  are  liable ;  and  he  mentions  (vol.  iL  p.  8)  the  case  of  a 
man,  in  whose  body,  on  dissection, "  on  reconnut  que  tons  les  visc^ree  ^talent 
transpose."  Comparative  anatomy  supplies  another  illustrntion.  The 
bodies  of  moUusca  are  less  symmetrical  than  those  of  articulata ;  and  in  the 
former,  the  'Vegetal  series  of  organs,''  says  Mr.  Owen,  are  more  developed 
than  tne  animal  series ;  while  in  the  articulata,  '^the  advance  is  most  coa* 
epicuouB  in  the  organs  peculiar  to  animal  life."  Otoen*«  Inveti^rata^  p.  470. 
Compare  Burdach*a  PhyndLogit^  vol.  i.  pp.  153,  189 ;  and  a  confirmation  of 
the  '^  unsymmetrical**  organs  of  the  gasteropoda,  in  Changs  Comparative 
AncOamy^  p.  461.  This  curious  antagonism  is  still  further  seen  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  idiots,  whose  functions  of  nutrition  and  of  excretion  are 
often  very  active,  are  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  a  want  of  symmetiy 
in  the  organs  of  sensation.  Esquiroly  Maladies  MenUdes^  vol.  ii.  pp.  331, 332. 
A  result,  thoufffa  perhaps  an  unconscious  one,  of  the  application  and  ex- 
tension of  these  ideas,  is,  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  arisen  a 
githological  theory  of  what  are  called  **  symmetri<ad  diseases,**  the  leading 
ots  of  which  have  been  long  known,  but  are  now  only  beginning  to  be 
generalised.  See  Facet's  PatMogy^  vol.  i.  pp.  18-22,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  245  ; 
Simon's  Pathology^  pp.  210,  211 ;  Carpenter's  Hvman  Physiol,  pp.  607,  608* 
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parts  which  correspond  with  each  other,  and  produce  a 
symmetry  unknown  to  our  vegetative  life,  the  organs  of 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  single,  as  in  the  sto- 
mach, liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.^^ 

From  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  organs 
of  the  two  lives,  there  have  arisen  several  other  differ- 
ences of  great  interest.  Our  animal  life  being  double, 
while  our  organic  life  is  single,  it  becomes  possible  for  the 
former  life  to  take  rest,  that  is,  stop  part  of  its  fiinctions 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  renew  them.  But  in  organic 
life,  to  stop  is  to  die.  The  life,  which  we  have  in  common 
with  vegetables,  never  sleeps ;  and  if  its  movements  en- 
tirely cease  only  for  a  single  instant,  they  cease  for  ever. 
That  process  by  which  our  bodies  receive  some  substances 
and  give  out  others,  admits  of  no  interruption ;  it  is,  by 
its  nature,  incessant,  because,  being  single,  it  can  never 
receive  supplementary  aid.  The  other  life  we  may  re- 
fresh, not  only  in  sleep,  but  even  when  we  are  awake. 
Thus  we  can  exercise  the  organs  of  movement  while  we 
rest  the  organs  of  thought ;  and  it  is  even  possible  to  re- 
lieve a  function  while  we  continue  to  employ  it,  because, 
our  animal  life  being  double,  we  are  able  for  a  short  time, 
in  case  of  one  of  its  parts  being  fatigued,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  corresponding  part ;  using,  for  instance,  a  single 
eye  or  a  single  arm,  in  order  to  rest  the  one  which  cir- 
cumstances may  have  exhausted ;  an  expedient  which  the 
single  nature  of  organic  life  entirely  prevents.^^ 

Our  animal  life  being  thus  essentially  intermittent, 
and  our  organic  life  being  essentially  continuous,^*^  it  has 
necessarily  followed  that  the  first  is  capable  of  an  im- 
provement of  which  the  second  is  incapable.  There  can 
be  no  improvement  without  comparison,  since  it  is  only 
by  comparing  one  state  with  another  that  we  can  rectify 


>«  Bichat  mr  la  Vie,  pp.  16-21.  "•«  Ibid.  pp.  21-50. 

^  On  intermittence  aa  a  quality  of  animal  life,  see  Holland's  Medical 
Notes,  pp.  313,  314,  where  Bichat  is  mentioned  as  its  great  expounder.  As 
to  the  essential  oontinuitj  of  organic  life,  see  Burdock's  Physiologie,  vol.  viii. 
p.  420.  M.  Oomte  has  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  Bicnat's  law  of 
mtermittence.  PkUos.  Positive,  vol.  iiL  pp.  300,  395,  744,  745,  760,  751. 
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previous  errors,  and  avoid  j&iture  ones.  Now,  our  organic 
life  does  not  admit  of  such  comparison,  because,  being 
uninterrupted,  it  is  not  broken  into  stages^  but  when  un- 
cliequered  by  disease,  runs  on  in  dull  monotonj.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  functions  of  our  aadmad  life,  such  as 
thought,  speech^  sight,  and  motion,  caomot  be  long  exer-« 
cised  without  rest ;  and  as  they  are  constantly  suspended, 
it  becomes  practicable  to  compare  them,  and,  therefore,  to 
improve  them.  It  is  by  possessing*  thds  resource  that  the 
first  cry  of  the  in&nt  gradually  rises  into  the  perfect 
speech  of  the  man,  and  the  unfoimed  habits  of  early 
thought  aore  ripened  into  that  maturity  which  nothing 
can  give  but  a  long  serim  of  succesfiiye  efforts.^^  But 
our  organic  life,  which  we  haive  ia  common  with  veget- 
ables, admits  of  no  interruption,  and  conseqneatly  of  no 
improvement  It  obeys  its  owu  laws ;.  but  it  deraves  bo 
benefit  from  that  repetition  to  which  animal  life  is  exclu- 
sively indebted.  Its  functions,  such  as  nutrition  and  the 
like,  exist  in  man  several  months  before  he  is  bora,  and 
while,  his  animal  life  not  hax^ing  yet  begun,  the  fiskeulty  of 
comparison,  which  is  the  basis^  of  improvement,  is  impoa* 
sible.^^7  And  althoi]^,  as  the  human  frame  increases  in; 
size,  its  vegetative  organs  become  larger,  it  eanset  be 
supposed  that  their  functions  really  improve,  since,  in.  or- 
dinary cases,  their  duties  are  performed  as  regularly  aiid 
as  completely  in  childhood  as  in  middle  age.^^ 

'<"  Oa  the  development  arising  from  practioe,  see  Buikat  sur  Ta  Fie, 
pp.  207-225. 

i*'  Mfid.  pp.  18&'208^  225*^230.  M.  BtoiuMM  alsd  (in  fade  able  wori^  Ono^ 
de  Phrhioloffve,  p.  487)  says,  that  oomparison  only  begins  after  birth ;  but 
surely  this  'must  be  very  doubtful.  Few  physiologists  wiH  deny  that  cm- 
bryologioal  phenomena,  though  neglBcted  by  me1»phyttoiaiifl^  plaf  a  great 
part  in  shaping  the  future  character ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  system  o£ 
pfnrchology  can  be  complete  which  ignores  considerations,  probabte  in  them- 
selves, and  not  refuted  by  special  evidence.  So  carelessly,  however,  has  this 
subject  been  investigated,  that  we  have  the  most  conflicting  statements  re- 
specting even  the  mgitus  tUerinus,  which,  if  it  exists  to  the  extent  allied 
by  some  physiologists,  would  be  a  decisive  proof  that  anHuil  Itfe  (in  the 
sense  of  Bichat)  does  begm  duriqr  the  festal  periocl.  Cempare  Burdad^ 
Phyaid.  vol  iv.  ppw  113, 114,  wibh  Wagsur'a  Fhymci,  pt  18S. 

>«  '^  Lea  organes  internes  qu^  entrent  alors  en  exevctoe,  ou  qui  aeofoia- 
sent  beaucoup  leur  action,  n'ont  besoin  d*auoime  Maoation ;  iIs-  atlMgiMRii 
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Thus  it  is,  that  although  other  causes  conspire,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  progressiveness  of  animal  life  is  due  to 
its  intermittence ;  the  unprogressiveness  of  organic  life  to 
its  continuity.  It  may,  moreover,  he  said,  that  the  in- 
termittence of  the  first  life  results  from  the  symmetry  of 
its  organs,  while  the  continuity  of  the  second  life  results 
from  their  irregularity.  To  this  wide  and  striking  gene- 
ralization, miany  objections  may  be  made,  some  of  them 
apparently  insuperable ;  but  that  it  contains  the  germs  of 
great  truths  I  entertain  little  doubt,  and^  at  all  events,  it 
is  certain  that  the  method  cannot  be  too  highly  praised^ 
for  it  unites*  the  study  of  function'  and  structure  with  that 
of  embryology,  of  vegetable  physiology,  of  the  theory  of 
coGBiparison,  and  o£  the  influence  of  habit ;  a  vast  and 
magnificent  fields  which  the  genius  of  Bicbat  was  able  to 
cover,  but  of  which,  siiice  him,  neither  physiologists  nor 
metaphysieians  have  even  attempted  a  general  survey. 

This  stationary  condition,  during  the  present  centuiy, 
of  a  subject  of  such  intense  interest,  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  e^raordinary  genius  of  Bichat ;  since,  notwithstanding 
the  additions  made  to.  physiology,  and.  to  every  branch  of 
physics  connected  with  it,  nothing  has  been  done  at  all 
comparable  to  that  theory  of  life  which  he,  with  far  in- 
ferior resources,  was  able  to  construct  This  stupendous 
work  he  left^  indeed,  very  imperfect;  but  evea  in  its*  de- 
ficiencies we  see  the  hand  of  the  great  master,  whom,  on 
his  own  subject,  no  one  has  yet  approached;  His  essay 
on  fife  i»ay  well  be  likened  to  those  broken  fragments  of 
ancient  art,  which^  imperfect  as  they  are,,  still  bear  the 
impress  of  the  inspiration  which  gafveT  them  birth,  and 
present  in  each  separate  part  that  unity  of  conception 
which  to  us  makes  them  a  complete  and  living  whole. 

From  the  preceding  summary  of  the  progress  of  phy- 
sical knowledge,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
ability  of  those  eminent  mei*  who  arose  i»  Fraafce  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  complete 
the  pu^ture,  it  is  only  neeessary  to  examine  what  was 

Umi  h  oottp  nae  perfection  )^  laqodfa-  cieiiflB  de  bn  vie  aoimole  ireparneiHieirt 
que  par  habitude  d'agir  souvent.''  Bichat  sur  la  Vie,  p.  S^l, 
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done  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of  natural  history, 
namely,  botany  and  mineralogy,  in  both  of  which  the 
first  great  steps  towards  raising  each  study  to  a  science 
were  taken  by  Frenchmen  a  few  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution. 

In  botany,  although  oiu*  knowledge  of  particular  facts 
has,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  rapidly  increased,^** 
we  are  only  possessed  of  two  generalizations  wide  enough 
to  be  called  laws  of  nature.  The  first  generalization  con- 
cerns the  structure  of  plants ;  the  other  concerns  their 
physiology.  That  concerning  their  physiology  is  the 
beautiful  morphological  law,  according  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent appearance  of  the  various  organs  arises  from  ar- 
rested development :  the  stamens,  pistils,  corolla,  calyx, 
and  bracts  being  simply  modifications  or  successive  stages 
of  the  leaf  This  is  one  of  many  valuable  discoveries  we 
owe  to  Germany ;  it  being  made  by  Gothe  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century .^"^^  With  its  importance  every  botanist 
is  familiar;  while  to  the  historian  of  the  human  mind  it 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  strengthening  that  great  doc- 
trine of  development,  towards  which  the  highest  branches 

■^  Dioscorides  and  Galen  knew  from  450  to  600  plants  {WincHer^  Oe- 
schichte  der  Botaniky  1854,  pp.  34,  40) ;  but,  according  to  Cuvier  {Blo^eiy 
vol.iii.  p.  468),  Linnseus,  in  1778,  "en  indiquait  environ huit  mille  esp^oes;*' 
and  Meyen  {Oeog.  ofPlanU,  p.  4)  says,  "at  the  time  of  Linn»us*8  deatii, 
about  8000  species  were  known."  (Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Bridgewater  Trtatisej 
p.  247,  says  ''about  10,000.*')  Since  then  the  progress  has  been  uninter- 
rupted ;  and  in  Hendmo^M  Botany^  1S37,  p.  196,  we  are  told  that  "the  num- 
ber of  species  already  knovm  and  classified  in  works  of  botany  amounts  to 
about  60,000."  Ten  years  later,  Dr.  Lindley  {VegeUMe  Kingdoniy  1847, 
p.  800)  states  them  at  92,930 ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Balfour  says 
^'  about  100,000."  Bal/c^*s  Botany ^  1849,  p.  560.  Such  is  the  rate  at  which 
our  knowledge  of  nature  is  advancing.  To  complete  this  historical  note,  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  in  1812,  I>r.  Thomson  says  "  nearly  30,000 
species  of  plants  have  been  examined  and  described."  Th4ifmson*s  HiH.  pftKt 
Aoyal  Society,  p.  21. 

1'*  It  was  published  in  1790.  WtnckUr,Ge8ch.derBotanik,'D.389.  Bat  the 
historians  of  botany  have  overlooked  a  short  passage  in  Qdthe  s  works,  which 
proves  that  he  had  glimpses  of  the  discovery  in  or  before  1786.  See  Italian* 
tsche  Bfise,  in  Gathers  Werhty  voL  iL  part  ii.  p.  286,  Stuttgart,  1837,  where 
he  writes  icom  Padua,  in  September  1786,  "Hier  in  dieser  neu  mir  entg^;^i 
tretenden  MannigMtigkeit  wird  jener  (kidanke  immer  lebendiger :  dass  man 
sioh  alle  Pflanzengestalten  vielleioht  aus  Einer  entwickeln  kOnne."  Then 
are  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  brilliant  generalization  in  Owen^sPtv^ 
thenoyenesisy  1849,  pp.  53  seq. 
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of  knowledge  are  now  hastening,  and  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  has  been  also  carried  into  one  of  the  most 
difficult  departments  of  animal  physiology.^"^^ 

But  the  most  comprehensive  truth  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  respecting  plants,  is  that  which  includes  the 
whole  of  their  general  structure  ;  and  this  we  learnt  from 
those  great  Frenchmen  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  began  to  study  the  external  world.  The 
first  steps  were  taken  directlj'  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, by  Adanson,  Duhamel  de  Monceau,  and,  above  all, 
Desfontaines ;  three  eminent  thinkers,  who  proved  the 
practicability  of  a  natural  method  hitherto  unknown,  and 
of  which  even  Ray  himself  had  only  a  faint  perception.^'^^ 
This,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  the  artificial  system 
of  Linnaeus,^^^  prepared  the  way  for  an  innovation  more 
complete  than  has  been  effected  in  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge.  In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Revolution 
occurred,  Jussieu  put  forward  a  series  of  botanical  gene- 
ralizations, of  which  the  most  important  are  all  intimately 
connected,  and  still  remain  the  highest  this  department  of 

"^  That  is,  into  the  study  of  animal  monstrosities,  which,  however  ca- 
pricious they  may  appear,  are  now  understood  to  be  the' necessary  result  of 
preceding  events.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  several  of  the  laws  of  these 
unnatural  births,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  have  been  discovered ;  and  it  has 
been  proved  that,  so  far  from  beinff  unnatural,  they  are  strictly  natural  A 
fresh  science  has  thus  been  createa,  under  the  name  of  Teratology,  which  is 
destroying  the  old  lusus  naturce  in  one  of  its  last  and  &vourite  strongholds. 

^^  Dr.  Lindley  (Third  Bepori  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  33)  says,  that  Desfontaines 
was  the  first  who  demonstrated  the  opposite  modes  of  increase  in  dicotyle- 
donous and  monocotyledonous  stems.  See  also  Richard,  Elements  de  Bo- 
taniqtie,  p.  131 ;  and  Cuvier,  Elopes,  vol.  i.  p.  64.  In  regard  to  the  steps 
taken  by  Adanson  and  De  Monceau,  see  Winckler,  Oesch.  der  Botanik,  pp. 
204,  206 ;  TkomM^i's  Chemistry  of  VegetcMes,  p.  951 ;  LindUys  LUroduc,  to 
Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

"» It  is  curious  to  observe  how  even  good  botanists  clung  to  the  Linnssan 
svstem  long  after  the  superiority  of  a  natural  system  was  proved.  This  is 
the  more  noticeable,  because  Linnsaus,  who  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius, 
and  who  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  combination,  always  allowed 
that  his  own  system  was  merely  provisional,  and  that  the  great  object  to  be 
attained  was  a  classification  according  to  natural  families.  See  Winckler, 
Oeschichtc  der  Bctanik,  p.  202 ;  and  Richard,  Elements  de  Boianique,  p.  570. 
Indeed,  what  could  be  thought  of  the  permanent  value  of  a  scheme  which 
put  together  the  reed  and  the  barberry,  because  they  were  both  hexandria ; 
and  forced  sorrel  to  associate  with  saffron,  because  both  were  trigynia?  •/««- 
sieu's  Botany,  1849,  p.  524. 
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inquiry  has  reached.^^^  Among  these,  I  need  only  men- 
tion the  three  yadt  prc^ositians  which  are  now  admitled 
to  form  the  basis  of  vregetable  anatomy.  The  first  k,  that 
the  yegetaUe  kingdom,  in  its  whole  extesot,  is  ccmpoaed  of 
plants  either  with  one  cotyledon,  or  with  two  cobjleiomy 
or  else  witih  no  cotyledon  at  ail.  The  second  prQf>Ofiiti<m 
is,  that  this  classification,  so  far  from  beusig  artificoal,  is 
strictly  natural ;  since  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  plants 
having  one  cotyledon  are  tendogenoiis,  and  grow  by  adcti- 
tions  made  to  the  centre  of  their  sterna,  wJiile,  on  ibc 
other  hand,  plants  haring  two  cotyledons  are  lexogenoufi, 
and  are  compelled  to  grow  by  additions  made,  not  to  the 
centre  of  their  stems,  bat  U>  the  curcumfenoDoe.^^  The 
third  proposition  is,  liiat  when  rpilantfi  grow  at  their  .c^ukne, 
the  arrangement  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  is  threefiold;  when, 

i7«  The  Oenera  Flantarum  of  Antoine  Jassieu  was  priuted  at  Paris  in 
1789 ;  and,  though  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  resnlt  of  many  yean  of 
continued  labour,  some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  ideas  in  it  were  bor- 
rowed from  his  uncle,  Bernard  Jussieu.  But  assertions  of  this  kind  rareij 
deserve  attention  ;  and  as  Bernard  did  fiot  choose  to  publish  any  thing  of 
his  own,  his  reputation  ought  to  sufl^  for  his  unoommunioatiTeiiflSB.  Com- 
pare WincHeTy  Ouch,  der  iBotanik,  pp.  261-272,  with  Biog,  Univ.  voL  xxii. 
pp.  162-166.  I  will  only  add  the  following  remarks  from  a  work  of  autho- 
rity, Richard,  Elements  de  Botanique,  Paris,  1846,  p.  572 :  "Mais  ce  ne  fut 
qu*en  1789  que  Ton  eut  v^ritablement  un  ouvrage  complet  sur  la  m^thode 
des  feunilles  naturelles.  Lo  Genera  Flantarum  a: A,  L.  de  Jussieu  pr^uta 
la  science  des  v^g^taux  sous  uu  point  de  vue  si  nouveau,  par  la  pr^osion  et 
rdUgance  qui  y  r^gnent,  par  la  profondcur  et  la  justesse  des  piindpes  g6ne- 
raux  qui  y  sont  expos^  pour  la  premiere  fois,  que  c'est  depuis  cette  ^poque 
seulement  quo  la  m6thode  des  families  naturelles  a  4te  v^ritablement  cr£^, 
et  que  date  la  nouveUe  ^re  de  la  science  des  y^g6taux.  .  .  .  L'auteur  du 
Genera  Flantarum  posa  le  premier  les  bases  de  la  eoienoe,  en  fsuaant  voir 
quelle  4tait  Timportauce  relative  des  diffiSrents  oi^ganes  oitre  eux,  et  par 
consequent  leur  valeur  dans  la  classification.  ...  II  a  &it,  selon  la  re- 
marque  de  Ouvier,  la  mdme  revolution  dans  les  sciences  d'observation  que 
la  chimie  de  Lavoisier  dans  les  sciences  d'experienee.  fin  effet,  il  a  nou 
seulement  chang6  la  &ce  de  la  botanique ;  mais  son  influence  s'cst  6gale- 
ment  exero6e  sur  les  autres  bianohes  de  I'histoife  naturelLe,  et  y  a  intrwiuit 
cet  esprit  de  reoherches,  de  comparaison,  et  eette  m6thode  philosophique  et 
naturelle,  vers  le  perfectionnement  de  iaquelle  tendent  disonaBais  lea  efforts 
de  tons  les  natura^stes." 

>7*  Hence  the  removal  of  a  great  soinroe  of  error ;  since  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  in  dicotyledons  alone  can  age  bo  known  with  certainty.  Hendcwi 
Botany y  p.  213  :  compare  Riefiard,  E&nents  de  Botanique,  p.  159,  aphoritme 
xxiv.  On  the  stems  of  endogenous  plants,  which,  lieing  mostly  tropical, 
have  been  less  studied  than  the  exogenous,  see  Lindle^fe  Botany^  vol.  i.  pp. 
221-236 ;  where  there  is  also  an  account,  pp.  229  Beq.,  of  the  views  which 
Schleiden  advanced  on  this  subject  in  1839. 
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howev^  they  grow  at  the  drcoinfereaice,  it  is  nearly  al- 
ways fivefold."* 

^is  is  what  :was  effected  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century  for  the  yegetaUe  kingdom  :^^  and  if 
we  now  tarn  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  shall  find  that 
our  obligations  to  them  arc  equally  great.  The  study  of 
minerals  is  the  most  imperfect  of  the  three  branches  of 
natural  history,  because,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  sim- 
plicity, and  the  immense  number  of  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  the  true  method  of  imvestigation  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained ;  it  being  doubtful  whether  miner- 
alogy ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  chemistry, 
or  to  those  of  crystallography,  or  whether  both  sets  of 
laws  win  have  to  be  considered.^^^  At  all  erents  it  is 
certain  that,  down  to  the  present  time,  chemistry  has 
shown  itself  unable  to  reduce  mineralogical  phenomena; 
nor  has  any  chemist,  possessing  sufficient  powers  of  ge<- 
neralization,  attempted  the  task  except  Berzelius ;  and 
most  of  his  conclusions  were  overthrown  by  the  splendid 
discovery  of  isomorphism,  for  which,  as  is  well  knoiwu, 
we  are  indebted  to  Mitscherlich,  one  of  the  many  great 
thinkers  Germany  has  produced.^'''^ 

"•  On  the  arrangement  of  the  leayes,  now  caUcd  pbyllotazk,  see  Balfour's 
Botany,  p.  92 ;  Burdock's  Physiologie,  vol.  v.  p.  518. 

•"  The  classification  by  cotyledons  has  been  so  successful,  that,  "  with 
rery  few  exceptions,  however,  nearly  all  plants  may  be  referred  by  any  bo- 
tanist, at  a  single  glance,  and  with  unerring  certainty,  to  their  proper  class ; 
and  a  mere  fragment  even  of  the  stem,  leaf,  or  some  other  part,  is  often 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  decide  this  question."  Hendow's  Botany^ 
p.  30.  In  regard  to  some  difiSculties  still  remaining  in  the  way  of  the 
threefold  cotyledonous  division  of  the  whole  vegetable  world,  see  Lindley's 
Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61  seq. 

^^  Mr.  Swainson  (Study  of  Natural  History,  p.  356)  says,  "  mineralogy, 
indeed,  which  forms  but  a  part  of  chemistry."  This  is  deciding  the  question 
very  rapidly ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  what  becomes  of  the  geometrical  laws 
of  minerals?  and  what  are  we  to  do  with  that  relation,  between  their  struc- 
ture and  optical  phenomena,  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has  worked  out  with 
signal  ability? 

i»  The  difficulties  introduced  into  the  study  of  minerals  by  the  disco- 
very of  isomorphism  and  polymorphism,  are  no  doubt  considerable ;  but 
^I.  Beudant  (Mineralogie,  Paris,  1841,  p.  37)  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  their 
effect  upon  "  I'lmportance  des  formes  crystallines."  They  are  much  more 
damaging  to  the  purely  chemical  arrangement,  because  our  implements  for 
measuring  the  minute  angles  of  crystals  are  still  very  imperfect,  and  the 
goniometer  may  fail  in  detecting  differences  which  really  exist ;  and,  there- 
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Although  the  chemical  department  of  mineralogy  is 
in  an  unformed  and  indeed  anarchical  condition,  its  oiher 
department,  namely,  crystallography,  has  made  great  pro- 
gress ;  and  here  again  the  earliest  steps  were  taken  by 
two  Frenchmen,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  About  1760,  Rom4  De  Lisle^*^  set  the 
first  example  of  studj^ing  crystals,  according  to  a  scheme 
so  .large  as  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  their  primary 
forms,  and  to  account  for  their  irregularities,  and  the  ap- 
parent caprice  with  which  they  were  arranged.  In  this 
investigation  he  was  guided  by  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion, that  what  is  called  an  irregularity,  is  in  truth  per- 
fectly regular,  and  that  the  operations  of  nature  are 
invariable.*^^  Scarcely  had  this  great  idea  been  applied 
to  the  •almost  innumerable  forms  into  which  minerals 
crystallize,  when  it  was  followed  up  with  still  larger  re- 
sources by  Hatty,  another  eminent  Frenchman.^^     This 

fore,  many  alleged  cases  of  isomorphism,  are  probably  not  so  in  realitf . 
Wollaston's  reflecting  goniometer  has  been  long  considered  the  best  instm- 
ment  possessed  by  crystallographers ;  but  I  learn  from  Lidng  and  Kinpj^t 
ReporUy  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20,  tluit  Frankenheim  has  recently  invented  one  for 
measuring  the  angles  of  '^  microscopic  cr3rstals.''  On  the  amount  of  error  in 
the  measurement  of  angles,  see  PhiUips's  Mineratcgyy  1837,  p.  viii. 

>**  He  says,  *'  depuis  plus  de  vingt  ans  <iue  ie'm'occupe  de  oet  objet." 
R(m^  de  Lide,  Cristallographiey  ou  Description  aes  Formes  propres  d  Urns  Its 
Corps  du  lUgne  Mineral^  Paris,  1783,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

"*  See  his  Essai  de  CrisUdloffraphie,  Paris,  1772,  p.  x. :  "  un  de  ceux  qui 
m'a  le  plus  &app6  ce  sont  les  formes  r6guli^res  et  constantes  que  prennent 
naturellement  certains  corps  que  nous  d^signons  par  le  nom  de  cristaux."  In 
the  same  work,  p.  13,  ^*  il  faut  n^oessairement  supposer  que  les  molecules 
int^rantes  des  corps  ont  chacuue,  suivant  qui  lui  est  propre,  une  figure 
constante  et  d6termin6e."  In  his  later  treatise  {Cristallographie^  1783, 
vol  i.  p.  70),  after  givins  some  instances  of  the  extraordinary  complications 
presented  by  minerals,  ne  adds:  ^'il  n'est  done  pas  6tonnant  que  d'habiles 
chimistes  n  aient  rien  vu  de  constant  ni  de  d^tcrmiu^  dans  les  formes  eris- 
tallLne8,tandisqu'ilnen  est  aucuue  qu*on  ne  puisse,avecun  peu  d*attaition 
rapporter  It  la  figure  616mentaire  et  primordiale  dont  elle  derive."  Even 
Buffou,  notwithstanding  his  fine  perception  of  law,  had  just  declared,  "qu'en 
general  la  forme  de  cristallisation  n'est  pas  im  caractere  constant,  mais  plus 
equivoque  et  plus  variable  qu  aucun  autre  des  caractdres  par  lesquels  on 
doit  distinguer  les  min6raux."  De  Lisle,  vol.  i.  p.  xviii.  Compare,  on  this 
great  achievement  of  De  Lisle*s,  Herschd^s  Nat.  Philos,  p.  239  :  *'  he  first 
ascertained  the  important  fact  of  the  constancy  of  the  angles  at  which  their 
faces  meet." 

"«  The  first  work  of  Haiiy  appeared  in  1 784  {QiUmrd,  France  LiUerairt^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  41);  but  he  had  read  two  special  memoirs  in  1781.  Cuvier,  ESjogts^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  138.     The  intellectual  relation  between  his  views  and  those  of  his 
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remarkable  man  achieved  a  complete  union  between  min-r 
eralogy  and  geometry ;  and,  bringing  the  laws  of  space 
to  bear  on  the  molecular  arrangements  of  matter,  he  was 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  intimate  structure  of  crystals.^^ 
By  this  means,  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  secondary 
forms  of  all  crystals  are  derived  from  their  primary  forms 
by  a  regular  process  of  decrement  '^^  and  that,  when  a 
substance  is  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  its 
particles  are  compelled  to  cohere,  according  to  a  scheme 
which  provides  for  every  possible  change,  since  it  includes 
even  those  subsequent  layers  which  alter  the  ordinary 
type  of  the  crystal,  by  disturbing  its  natural  symmetry .^^ 

predecessor  must  be  obvious  io  every  miueralogist ;  but  Dr.  Whewell,  who 
nas  noticed  this  judiciously  enough,  adds  {Hist,  of  the  Liduc,  ScienceSy  vol. 
iiL  pp.  229,  230) :  **  Unfortunately  Rom^  de  Lisle  and  Haliy  were  not  only 
rivals^  but  in  some  measure  enemies.  •  .  .  Hauy  revenged  himself  by  nuely 
mentioning  Rom6  in  his  works,  though  it  was  manifest  that  his  obligations' 
to  him  were  immense ;  and  by  recording  his  errors  while  he  corrected  them." 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  so  &r  from  rarely  mentioning  De  Lisle,  he  men* 
tions  him  incessantly;  and  I  have  counted  upwards  of  three  hundred  in- 
stances in  Haiiy's  great  work,  in  which  he  is  named,  and  his  writings  are 
referred  to.  On  one  occasion  he  says  of  De  Lisle,  *'  En  un  mot,  sa  cristallo- 
graphic  est  le  fruit  d'un  travail  immense  par  son  6tendue,  presque  enti^r 
ment  neuf  par  son  objet,  et  trte  pr^cieux  par  son  utility."  ffaiiv,  Traits  de 
Min^ralogie^  Paris,  1801,  voL  i.  p.  17.  Elsewhere  he  calls  him,  ^*  cet  habile 
naturaliste ;  oe  savant  c^l^bre,''  vol.  iL  p.  323  ;  ^^  ce  o^l^bre  naturaliste,*' 
vol.  iii.  p.  442 ;  see  also  vol.  iv.  pp.  51,  <fea  In  a  work  of  so  much  merit  as 
Dr.  Wheweirs,  it  is  important  that  these  errors  should  be  indicatedi  because 
we  have  no  other  book  of  value  on  the  general  history  of  the  sciences ;  and 
many  authors  have  deceived  themselves  and  their  readers,  by  implicitly 
adopting  the  statements  of  this  able  and  industrious  writer.  I  would  par- 
ticularly caution  the  student  in  r^ard  to  the  physiological  part  of  Dr. 
Whewell's  History,  where,  for  instance^  the  antagonism  between  tne  methods 
of  Cuvier  and  Bichat  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  while  whole  pages  are  de- 
voted to  Cuvier,  Bichat  is  disposed  of  in  four  lines. 

1"*  '*  Hauy  est  done  le  seul  veritable  auteur  de  la  science  math6matique 
dee  cristauz."  Cuvier^  Progr^  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  8;  see  also  p.  317.  Dn 
Olarke,  whose  celebrated  lectures  on  mineralogy  excited  mudi  attention 
among  his  hearers,  was  indebted  for  some  of  his  principal  views  to  his  con- 
versations with  Haiiy :  see  Otter^a  Life  of  Clarice,  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

^^  See  an  admirable  statement  of  the  three  forms  of  decrement,  in  i7a%. 
Traits  de  MiTiSralogie,  vol.  i.  pp.  285,  286.  Compare  Whev>eU'a  Hist,  of  the 
Indue,  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  pp.  224,  225 ;  who,  however,  does  not  mention 
Haiiy 's  classification  of  *^  d^croissemens  sur  les  bords,"  "  d6croissemens  sur 
les  angles,"  and  "  decroissemens  interm^diaires." 

"^  And,  as  he  clearly  saw,  the  proper  method  was  to  study  the  laws  of 

symmetry,  and  then  apply  them  deductively  to  minerals,  instead  of  rising 

inductively  from  the  aberrations  actuallv  presented  by  minerals.     This  is 

interesting  to  observe,  because  it  is  analogous  to  the  method  of  the  best 
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To  ascertaiQ  that  such  violations  of  symmetry  are  suscep- 
tible of  mathematical  calculation,  was  to  make  tt  vast 
addition  to  ^ur  knowledge ;  but  what  seems  to  me  sdii 
more  importaBt,  is,  that  it  indicates  an  apiH*oa€h  to  the 
magnificent  idea,  that  every  thing  which  occurs  is  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  that  con&«iou  and  diaorder  are  impos- 
sible.^^ For,  by  prnving  that  even  the  most  uncouth  and 
singular  form^^  of  nainerals  are  the  natuval  results  of  their 
antecedents,  Hatiy  laid  the  fbuud&tkHi  of  what  may  be 
called  the  pathology  of  the  inorgame  world.  However 
paradoxical  such  a  notioa  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that 
symmetry  is  to  crystals  what  health  is  to  ammals ;  so 
that  an  irregularity  of  shape  in  the  first,  corresponds  with 
an  appearance  of  disease  in  the  second-.^^^  When,  ti^ere- 
fore,  the  minds  of  meti  bec^nCie  familiarized  t^th  the  great 
truth,  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  there  ia^  properiy 
speaking,  no  irregtrkrtty,  it  becatoe  tnore  easy  for  them 
to  grasp  the  still  higher  trutl^  that  ike  same  prineiple 
holds  good  of  the  amifmcd  kingdom,  aldiotigh,  from  &e 
superior  complexity  of  the  phenomena^  it  will  be  long 
before  we  can  arrive  at  aoi  equal  demonstration.  Bat,  t^at 
such  a  demonstration  is  possible,  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  futuTe  pmgress.  of  all  organie,  aiwi  indeed  of  all 

pathologists,  who  seek  the  phiiosofihy  of  theilr  subjject  in  ph^siologiGal  phe- 
nomena, rather  than  in  pathologicu  ones;  stnloiig  dam^sads  from  the 
normal  to  the  abnormal.  ^^La  iymeltie  de9  formis  sous  leeqn^ies  ae  pr6- 
sentent  les  solides  que  nous  avons  oonsid^reis  jusqu'ki^  nou$  a  fourni  da 
cUmtiSei  pour  exprimer  les  lois  de  d^oroissemens  aont  oes  solides  sont  soBoep- 
tibles."  jffaiii/,  Traits  de  Min^raloffie,  vol.  i.  p.  442;  compare  yoL  xi.  p.  192. 

iM  «  xJn  coup  d'oeil  peu  attentif,  jet6  sur  les  cristaux,  les  fit  ajypekr 
d'aboi-d  depursieitx  de  la  nattire,oe  qui  n'6toit  qu'une  mtmi^re  plus  41%uite 
de  fairc  Taveu  de  son  ignorance.  Un  examen  rifi^chi  nous  y  d6oouyre  des 
lois  d'aiTangement,  h,  Taide  desquelles  le  calcul  repr^senie  et  ehohaine  Tun 
h,  Tautre  les  r^sultats  observes;  lois  si  yarii^es  et  en  mdme  tempe  si  prSdses 
et  si  r^gull^res ;  ordiuairement  tr^s  simples,  sans  rieu  perdre  de  leur  f6con> 
dit6."  llaiiify  Min^alo^j  vol.  i.  pp.  xiii.  xiv.  Again,  voL  ii.  p.  67,  '*  notre 
but,  qui  est  de  prouver  que  les  lois  d*oii  depend  ki  structure  du  crutal  aont 
les  plus  simples  possibles  dans  leur  ensemble. " 

^"  On  the  remarkable  power  possessed  by  crystals,  m  common  with  ani* 
mals,  of  repairing  their  own  injuries,  see  Faget's  PtUholo^y  1853,  voL  i-  pp. 
152,  153,  confirming  the  experiments  of  Jordan  on  tliia  curious  subject : 
"  The  ability  to  repair  the  damages  sustained  by  injury  .  .  .is  not  an  ex- 
clusiye  property  of  living  beings ;  for  even  crystals  will  repair  themsehta 
when,  after  pieces  have  been  broken  from  them,  they  are  plaiced  in  the  \ 
conditions  in  which  they  were  first  formed.*' 
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mental  science,  depends.  And  it  is  very  observable,  that 
the  same  generation  ^hich  established  the  fact,  that  the 
apparent  aberrations  presented  by  minerals  are  strictly 
regular^  also  took  the  first  steps  towards  establishing  the 
far  higher  £Etct,  that  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind 
are  governed  by  laws  as  unfailing  as  those  which  deter- 
mine  the  condition  of  inert  matter.  The  examination  of 
this  would  lead  to  a  digression  foreign  to  my  present  de- 
sign; but  I  may  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
there  was  written  in  France  the  celebrated  treatise  on 
insanity,  by  Pinel;  a  work  remarkable  in  many  respects, 
but  chiefly  in  this,  that  in  it  the  old  notions  respecting 
the  rayi^iions  and  iiDBcnrtable  character  of  mental  (iis'- 
ease  are  altogether  discarded  :^^  the  disease  itself  is  consi- 
dered as  a  phenomenon  inevitably  occurring  under  certain 
given  conditions,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  supplying 
another  link  in  that  vast  chain  of  evidence  which  connects 
the  material  with  the  immaterial,  and  thus  uniting  mind 
and  matter  into  a  single  study,  is  now  preparing  the  way 
for  some  generalization,  which,  being  common  to  both, 
shall  serve  as  a  cen1»*e  round  which  the  disjointed  frag- 
ments of  our  knowledge  may  safely  rally. 

These  were  the  views  which,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  began  to  dawn  upon  French 

iM  (c  ]y(,  Pinel  a  imprim6  one  marche  nouvelle  k  T^de  de  la  folie.  .  .  . 
En  la  rangeant  simplement,  et  sans  diff§rences  aucunes,  au  nombre  des 
autres  d^rangemens  de  nos  organes,  en  lui  assignant  une  place  dans  le  cadre 
nosographique,  il  fit  &ire  un  pas  immense  h  son  histoire."  Oearffet,  de  la  Folie, 
Pari?,  1820,  p.  69.  In  the  same  work,  p.  295,  **M.  Pinel,  le  premier  en 
France,  on  pourrait  dire  en  Europe,  jeta  les  fondemcns  d'un  traitement 
vraimcnt  rationnel  en  rangeant  la  folie  au  nombre  dee  autres  affections  or- 
ganiques."  M.  Bsquirol,  who  expresses  the  modem  and  purely  scientific 
view,  says  in  his  great  work  {Des  Maladies  JHentaleSy  Paris,  1838,  vol.  i. 
p.  336),  ^'  L'ali^nation  mentale,  que  les  ancicns  peuples  regaridaient  comme 
une  inspiration  on  une  punition  des  dieux,  qui  dans  la  suite  fut  prise  pour 
la  possession  des  demons,  qui  dans  d'autres  temps  passa  pour  une  oeuvre  de 
la  magic ;  Tali^nation  mentale,  dis-je,  avec  toutes  ses  esp^ces  et  ses  vari6t6s 
innombrables,  ne  drff^e  en  rien  des  autres  maladies."  The  recognition  of 
this  he  expressly  ascribes  to  his  predecessor :  ^'  gr^e  aux  principes  exposes 
par  Pinel."  p.  340.  Pinel  himself  clearly  saw  the  connexion  between  his 
own  opinions  and  the  spirit  of  the  age :  see  Pinel,  Traits  Midteo-Fhiloso- 
phioue  sur  V Alienation  Mentale,  p.  xxxii. :  ^'  Un  ouvrage  de  mddeoine,  pubU6 
en  France  h,  la  fin  du  dix-huiti^me  si^le,  doit  avoir  un  autre  caract^re  que 
s'il  avoit  et4  6crit  k  une  ^poque  ant6rieure." 
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thinkers.  The  extraordinary  ability  and  success  with 
which  these  eminent  men  cultivated  their  respective  sci- 
ences, I  have  traced  at  a  length  greater  than  I  had  in- 
tended, but  still  very  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Enough,  however,  has  been  brought  forward, 
to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I 
wished  to  prove ;  namely,  that  the  intellect  of  France 
was,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  con- 
centrated upon  the  external  world  with  unprecedented 
zeal,  and  thus  aided  that  v^ast  movement,  of  which  the 
Revolution  itself  was  merely  a  single  consequence.  The 
intimate  ccmnexion  between  scientific  progress  and  social 
rebellion,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  both  are  suggested 
by  the  same  yearning  after  improvement,  the  same  dis- 
satisfaction with  what  has  been  previously  done,  the  same 
restless,  prying,  insubordinate,  and  audacious  spirit.  But 
in  Fiunce  this  general  analogy  was  strengthened  by  the 
curious  circumstances  I  have  already  noticed,  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  activity  of  the  country  was,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  directed  against  the  chm-ch  rather 
than  against  the  state ;  so  that  in  order  to  complete  the 
antecedents  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  necessary  that,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century,  the  ground  of  attack  should 
be  shifted.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  won- 
derful impetus  given  to  every  branch  of  natural  science. 
For,  the  attention  of  men  being  thus  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  external  world,  the  internal  fell  into  neglect ;  while, 
as  the  external  corresponds  to  the  state,  and  the  internal 
to  the  church,  it  was  part  of  the  «ame  intellectual  develop- 
ment, that  the  assailers  of  the  existing  fabric  should  turn 
against  political  abuses  the  energy  which  the  preceding 
generation  had  reserved  for  religious  ones. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  French  Revolution,  like  every 
great  revolution  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  preceded  by 
a  complete  change  in  the  habits  and  associations  of  the 
national  intellect.  But  besides  this,  there  was  also  taking 
place,  precisely  at  the  same  time^  a  vast  social  movement, 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  intellectual 
movement,  and  indeed  formed  part  of  it,  in  so  far  as  it 
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was  followed  by  similar  results  and  produced  by  similar 
causes.  The  nature  of  thas  social  revolution  I  shall  ex- 
amine only  very  briefly,  because  in  a  future*  volume  it 
will  be  necessary  to  trace  its  history  minutely,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  slighter  but  still  remarkable  changes,  which 
in  the  same  period  were  going  on  in  English  society. 

In  Prance,  before  the  Revolution,  the  peopfe,  though 
always  very  social,  were  also  very  exclusive.  The  upper 
classes,  protected  by  an  imaginary  superiority,  looked  with 
scorn  upon  those  whose  birth  or  titles  were  unequal  to  their 
own.  The  class  immediately  below  them  copied  and  com- 
municated their  example,  and  every  order  in  society  en- 
deavoured to  find  soma  fanciful  distinction  which  should 
guard  them  from  the  contamination  of  their  inferiors. 
The  only  three  real  sources  of  superiority, — ^the  superiority 
of  morals,  of  intellect,,  and  of  knowledge, — ^were  eirtirely 
overlooked  in  this  absurd  scheme;  and  men  became  ac- 
customed to  pride  themselves  not  on  any  essential  differ- 
ence, but  on  those  inferior  matters,  which,  with  extremely 
few  exceptions,  are  the  result  of  accident,,  and  therefore 
no  test  of  merit.^® 

The  first  great  blow  to  this  state  of  things^  was^  the 
unprecedented  impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of  physical 
science.  Those  vast  discoveries  which  were  being  made, 
not  only  stimulated  the  intellect  of  thinking  men,  but  even 
roused  the  curiosity  of  the  more  thoughtless  parts  of  so- 
ciety. The  lectures  of  chemists,  of  geologists,  of  minera- 
logists, and  of  physiologists,  were  attended  by  those  who 
came  to  wonder,  as  well  as  by  those  who  came  to  Team. 
In  Paris,  the  scientific  assemblages  were  crowded  to  over- 
flowing.^^    The  halls  and  amphitheatres  in  which  the 

>»  Oomp.  Mim.  de  Sk/ur^  voL  L  p.  23,  with  the  Introduction  to  Des  lUaux^ 
ffistorieUeSy  vol.  i.  p.  34.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is,  that  the  Prince  de 
Montbarey,  in  his  Memoirs,  gently  censures  Louis  XV.,  not  for  his  scandalous 
profligacy,  but  because  he  selected  lor  his  mistresses  some  women  who  were 
not  of  high  birth.  Mim.  de  Montbare^y  vol.  k  p.  341,  and  see  yoL  iii.  p.  117. 

>**  And  that  too  even  on  such  a  subject  as  anatomy.  In  1768,  Antoine 
Petit  began  his  anatomical  lectures  in  the  great  amphitheatre  ol  the  Jardin 
du  Roi ;  and  the  press  to  hear  him  was  so  great,  that  not  enly  all  the  seats 
were  occupied,  but  the  very  window-ledges  were  crowded.  See  the  animated 
description  in  Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  494. 
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great  truths  of  stature  were  expounded,  were  i>o  longer 
able  to  hjokl  their  audieiKse,  and  in  seyeral  instances  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  them.^^^  The  sittings  of 
the  Academy,  instead  of  being  oonfined  to  a  few  solitary 
scholars,  were  frequented  by  every  ooe  whose  rank  or  in- 
fluence enabled  them  to  secure  a  piace.^^  Er-en  women 
of  fashion,  forgetting  their  usual  friyoUty,  hastened  to  hear 
discussions  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  on  the  dis- 
corery  of  a  new  salit,  on  the  structure  of  pfents,  on  the 
organization  of  animals,  on  the  properties  of  the  electric 
fluid.*®^  A  sudden  craviag  after  knoiwledge  seemed  to 
have  smiitten  every  rank.  The  largest  andidie  most  dtf- 
fieuU  inquiries  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those,  wbose 
fathers  had  hardly  heard  the  names  of  the  sciencee  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  brilliant  imaginakioa  ^f  Buffon 
made  geology  suddenly  popular;  the  same  iMrtg  was  e^ 
fected  for  chemistry  by  the  eloquence  of  Pourcroy,  and  f&c 

"»  Dr.  Thomson  (Hist,  of  Chemistry^  vol.  iL  p.  169)  says  of  Fourcroy'B 
l^ctvures  on  chemistrj,  which  began  in  1784 :  *'  Such  were  tiie  crowds,  both 
€^  men  aod  women,  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  that  it  wqis  twice  Aecewaiy  to 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  lecture-room."  This  circumstance  is  also  mentioned 
in  Cuvier^  Eloges^  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

1*3  In  1779,  it  was  remarked  that  ^'les  spaces  pubfiques  de  I'Acadtoie 
fran^ise  sent  devenues  une  esp^  de  qMctocle  fort  ^  la  9ap4^  **  Uf^  as  tins 
continued  to  increase,  the  throng  became  at  length  so  grea)t«  that  iu  1785  it 
was  found  necessary  to  diminish  the  number  of  tickets  of  admission,  and  it 
was  even  proposed  thait  la^ie?  should  be  eixeluded,  in  conaMuienoe  of  some 
uproarious  scenes  which  had  happened.  Grimm  et  Diderot,  Correspond.  lAL 
vol.  X.  p.  341,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  148,  149,  185,  251. 

^**  Goldsmith,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1755,  says  with  surprise,  ^*  I  have  seen 
as  bright  a  eivcle  of  beauty  at  the  chemical  liefftures  of  nou^,  asgnang 
the  court  of  Versailles."  Prior's  Life  qf  Goldsmiih^  voL  i.  p.  180 ;  ForsterU 
Life  of  Goldsmithy  vol.  i.  p.  65.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  electricity 
was  veiy  popular  among  the  Parisian  ladies ;  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  was 
revived  several  years  later  by  Fnvoklin.  Compare  Grimmy  Corrt^^aondanee, 
vol.  vii.  p.  122,  with  Tbicker's  Life  of  Jefferson^  vol.  i.  pp.  190,  191.  Cuvier 
{JEloaeSy  vol.  i.  p.  56)  tells  us  that  even  the  anatomi(^  descriptions  which 
Daubenton  wrote  for  Buffon  were  to  be  found  ^'  sur  la  toilette  des  femmes." 
This  change  of  taste  is  also  noticed,  though  in  a  jeering  spirit,  in  Mim.  dt 
Gtnlisy  vol.  vi.  p.  82.  Oompare  the  account  given  by  Townsend,  who  visited 
France  in  1786,  on  his  way  £o  Spain :  *'  A  numerous  society  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  first  fashion  meet  to  hear  lectures  on  the  sciences,  delivered 
by  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession. ...  I  waamuch  struck  with 
the  fluency  and  elesanoe  of  language  with  which  the  anatomical  professor 
spoke,  and  not  a  litUe  so  with  the  deep  attention  of  his  auditors."  Towm- 
end's  Journei/  through  Spain,  vol.  i  p.  41 :  see  idfio  Smithes  Tour  on  the  Con-- 
tinent  in  1786,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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electricity  by  NoUet ;  while  the  admirable  expositions  of 
Lalaade  caused  astronomy  itself  to  be  generally  cultivated. 
In  a  word,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  during  the  thirty  years 
preceding  the  Revolution,  the  spread  of  physical  science 
was  so  rapid,  that  in  its  favour  the  old  classical  studies 
w^ere  despised  ;^^  it  was  considered  the  essential  basis  of 
a  good  education,  and  some  slight  acquaintance  with  it 
was  deemed  necessary  for  eyery  class,  except  those  who 
were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  their  daily  labour.^^^ 
The  results  produced  by  this  remarkable  change  are 
very  curious,  and  from  their  energy  and  rapidity  were  very 
decisive.  As  long  as  the  different  classes  confined  them- 
selves  to  pursuits  peculiar  to  their  own  sphere,  they  were 
encouraged  to  preswve  their  separate  habits;  and  the  sub- 
ordination, or,  as  it  were,  the  hierarchy,  of  society  was 
easily  maintained.  But  when  the  members  of  the  various 
orders  met  in  the  same  place  with  the  same  object,  they 
became  knit  together  by  a  new  sympathy.  The  highegt 
and  most  durable  of  all  pleasures,  the  pleasure  caused  by 
the  perception  of  fresh  truths,  was  now  a  great  link,  which 
banded  together  those  social  elements  that  were  formerly 
wrapped  up  in  the  pride  of  their  own  isolation.  Besides 
this,  there  was  also  given  to  them  not  only  a  new  pursuit, 

>**  In  a  letter  ^pritten  in  1766,  H  is  8ai4,  ^*  Mais  c'est  peine  perdue  au- 
jourd'hui  me  de  plaisanter  les  Erudite :  il  n'y  en  a  plus  en  f^ranoe."  Orimm, 
Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  In  1764,  "Il  est  honteux  et  incrojable  k  quel 
point  r^tude  dee  anciens  est  negligee."  vol.  iv.  p.  97.  In  1768,  "  Uue  autre 
raison  qui  rendra  les  traductions  des  auteurs  anciens  de  plus  en  plus  tares  en 
France,  c'est  que  depuis  long-temps  on  u'y  sait  plus  le  Grec,  et  qu'on  neglige 
r6tude  du  Latin  tons  Ics  jours  davantage."  vol.  vi.  p.  140.  Sherlock  (J^^ew 
Letlera  from  an  English  Traveller^  London,  1781,  p.  86)  says,  "It  is  very 
rare  to  meet  a  man  m  France  that  understands  Greek.*'  In  17^85,  Jefferson 
writes  from  Paris  to  Madison,  **  Greek  and  Roman  authors  are  deai-er  here 
■  than,  I  believe,  any  where  in  the  world ;  nobody  here'  reads  them,  wherefore 
they  are  not  reprinted.''  J^fferson*^  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  301.  See  further, 
on  this  neglect  of  the  ancients,  a  significant  precursor  of  the  Revolution, 
Mem.  ile  Montbaret/,  vol.  iri.  p.  181 ;  ViUemain,  LUtirature  au  XVI  11^  JSidde, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  243-248 ;  Sohlosser's  Eighieewbk  Ceivtury^  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

"*  For  further  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  physical  knowledge,  and  of 
its  study,  even  by  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to  neglect  it^  see 
Mem.  de  Roland^  vol.  i.  pp.  115,  268,  324,  343 ;  Mlm.  de  MoreUet,  voL  i.  p. 
16;  Dupant  de  iVemours,  Mhn,  sur  Tiirijot^  pp.  45,  52,  53,  411  ;  Mem,  de 
BrUsoty  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  161,  319,  336,  338,  357  \  Cavkr,  Progrh  des  Sciences^ 
vol,  i.  p.  89. 
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but  also  a  new  standard  of  merit.  In  the  amphitheatre 
and  the  lecture-room,  the  first  object  of  attention  is  the 
professor  and  the  lecturer.  The  division  is  between  those 
who  teach  and  those  who  learn.  The  subordination  of 
ranks  makes  way  for  the  subordination  of  knowledge.^^ 
The  petty  and  conventional  distinctions  of  fashionable  life 
are  succeeded  by  those  large  and  genuine  distinctions,  by 
which  alone  man  is  really  separated  from  man.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  intellect  supplies  a  new  object  of  v^ieration; 
the  old  worship  of  rank  is  rudely  disturbed,  and  its  super- 
stitious devotees  are  taught  to  bow  the  knee  before  what 
to  them  is  the  shrine  of  a  strange  god.  The  hall  of  science 
is  the  temple  of  democracy.  Those  who  come  to  learn, 
confess  their  own  ignorance,  abrogate  in  some  degree  their 
own  superiority,  and  begin  to  perceive  that  the  greatness 
of  men  has  no  connexion  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles, 
or  the  dignity  of  their  birth;  that  it  is  not  concerned  with 
their  quarterings,  their  escutcheons,  their  descents,  ihim 
dexter-chiefs,  their  sinister-chiefs,  their  chevrons,  their 
bends,  their  azures,  their  gules,  and  the  other  trumperies 
of  their  heraldry ;  but  that  it  depends  upon  the  largeness 
of  their  minds,  the  powers  of  their  intellect,  and  the  full- 
ness of  their  knowledge. 

These  were  the  views  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  influence  those  classes  which 
had  long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  society.^^  And 
what  shows  the  strength  of  this  great  movement  is,  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  other  social  changes,  which,  though 
in  themselves  apparently  trifling,  become  full  of  meaning 

>**  A  celebrated  writer  has  weU  said,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view,  "  II  ne  pent  y  avoir  dans  les  sciences  morales,  pas  pins  que  dansles 
sciences  physiques,  ni  maltres,  ni  esclaves,  ni  rois,  ni  si;geti^  ni  citoyens,  ni 
Strangers."  Comtey  Trait$  de  L^idatum,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

^*'  The  remarks  which  Thomas  made  upon  Descartes  in  1765,  in  au  Slo^ 
crowned  by  the  Academy,  illustrate  the  opinions  which,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  were  becoming  rapidly  diffused  in  France.  See  the 
passage  b^inning  ^* 0  pr6jug4s!  6  ridicule  fiem  des  places  et  du  rang!**  etc. 
(Euvres  de  Descartes^  vol.  i.  p.  74.  Certainly  no  one  would  have  used  sudi 
language,  on  such  an  occasion,  thirty  years  earlier.  So,  too,  the  Count  de 
S^ur  says  of  the  younger  nobles  before  the  Revolution,  '^nouspr^f^rionsun 
mot  d'61oges  de  D'Alembert,  de  Diderot,  ^  la  &veur  la  plus  signal^  d'un 
prinoe.**  M^m,  de  SS^r^  vol.  i.  p.  142 :  see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  general  history  of  the 
time. 

While  the  immense  progress  of  physical  knowledge 
was  revolutionizing  society,  by  inspiring  the  diflPerent 
classes  with  an  object  common  to  all,  and  thus  raising  a 
new  standard  of  merit,  a  more  trivial,  but  equally  democra- 
tic tendency  was  observable  even  in  the  conventional  forms 
of  social  life.  To  describe  the  whole  of  these  changes 
would  occupy  a  space  disproportioned  to  the  other  parts 
of  this  Introduction ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  until  the 
changes  have  been  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  write  a  history  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. As  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  notice  two 
of  these  innovations  which  are  very  conspicuous,  and  are 
also  interesting  on  account  of  their  analogy  with  what  has 
happened  in  English  society. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  an  alteration  in  dress, 
and  a  marked  contempt  for  those  external  appearances 
hitherto  valued  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  mat- 
ters. During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  indeed  during 
the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  not  only  men 
of  frivolous  tastes,  but  even  those  distinguished  for  their 
knowledge,  displayed  in  their  attire  a  dainty  preci- 
sion, a  nice  and  studied  adjustment,  a  pomp  of  gold,  of 
silver,  and  of  ruffles,  such  as  in  our  days  can  nowhere  be 
seen,  except  in  the  courts  of  European  princes,  where  a 
certain  barbarian  splendour  is  still  retained.  So  far  was 
this  carried,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  rank  of 
a  person  might  be  immediately  known  by  his  appearance; 
no  one  presuming  to  usurp  a  garb  worn  by  the  class  im- 
mediately above  his  own.^^  But  in  that  democratic  move-, 
ment  which  preceded  the  French  Revolution,  the  minds 
of  men  became  too  earnest,  too  intent  upon  higher  mat- 
ters, to  busy  themselves  with  those  idle  devices  which  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  their  fathers.  A  contemptuous 
disregard  of  such  distinctions  became  general.     In  Paris 

>"  Among  many  other  illustrationB  which  inight  be  given  of  this  distinc- 
tion of  classes  by  dress,  see  MorUeil^  Hitt.  dea  divers  EtaU^  vol.  vii.  pp.  7-10 ; 
and  TalUmanit  da  RkLux^  HisiorieUes,  vol  i.  p.  36  note. 
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the  inQov-ation  was  seen  eyen  in  those  gay  assemblies, 
where  a  certain  amount  of  personal  decoration  is  still  con- 
sidered natural.  At  dinners,  suppers,  and  balls,  it  is  no- 
ticed by  contemporary  observers,  that  the  dress  nsually 
wora  was  becomii^  so  simple  as  to  cause  a  confusion  of 
ranks,  until  at  length  every  distinction  was  abandoned  by 
both  sexes  ;  the  men,  on  such  occasions,  coming  in  a  com- 
mxm  frock-coat,  the  women  in  their  ordinary  morning- 
gowns.^*^  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  was  this  carried,  that 
we  are  assurea  by  the  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  that  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  even 
those  who  had  stars  and  orders  were  careful  to  hide  them 
by  buttoning  their  coats,  so  that  these  marks  of  superiority 
might  no  longer  be  seen.*^ 

>**  In  August  1787,  Jefferaon  writ^  ianm  Fi«is  (Cprne^pondencet  toL  ii. 
p.  224) :  *'  In  eociety,  the  habit  kc^iUe  is  s^oiQSt  banished,  s^nd  they  begin  to 
go  even  to  great  suppers  in  frock :  the  oourt  and  diplomatic  corps,  howerer, 
must  always  be  excepted.  Tbejr  aie  too  high  to  be  leached  by  any  improve- 
ment. They  ar£  the  last  refuge  from  which  etiauette,  fomudity,  andfoUy 
will  be  driven.  Take  away  these,  and  they  would  be  on  a  level  with  other 
people."  Jeffeison  vras  a  statesman  and  a  diplomatut,  and  was  weU  ae- 
quaiuted  with  his  profession.  The  chai^ge,  however,  which  he  noticed,  bad 
been  coming  ou  some  years  earlier.  In  a  letter  written  in  May  1786,  it  is 
said :  '^  II  est  rare  avgourd^ui  de  rencontrer  dans  le  monde  des  personnes 
qui  soient  ce  qu'on  appelle  habillto.  L^s  femmes  S09t  en  chemise  ei  en 
cnapcau,  les  hommes  en  fi-oc  et  en  gilet."  Orimm,  Correspond,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  485  ;  and  on  the  increased  simplicity  of  attire  in  1780,  see  vol.  xi.  pp. 
141,  142.  S6gur,  who  witnessed  these  changes,  and  was  much  displeased 
by  them,  says  of  their  advocates,  "  ils  ne  vovaient  pas  que  les  fxocs,  lem- 
pla^ant  les  amples  et  imposans  vdtemens  de  rancienue  cour,  pr§Qagaient  un 
penchant  g^eral  pour  ligalit^.*'  M€m.  de  86gur^  vol.  i.  p.  Idl.  Soukvie 
{E^(fivc  de  Louis  JCVI,  vol,  vi.  p.  38)  observes,  that  '*les  graj^<^,  vers  ks 
approches  de  la  revolution,  n*avoient  plus  que  des  Ijiabits  simples  et  peu 
ooflteux  f*  and  that  ^'  on  nc  distingua  plus  uue  duchesse  d'une  actrice^" 
p.  43 :  see  also  an  extr^ict  from  Mont^oye,  in  4li^pn's  Mistorjf^^  voL  i.  pf».  3^2, 
353.  Compare  M&tn,  stir  Marie  ATUoinetU^  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  372^  vol.  ii.  p- 174, 
and  Mim.  de  Madame  du  Hausstt^  introduc.  p.  17. 

^  *'Les  personnes  du  premier  rang  et  m^me  d'un  ftge  miir,  qui  avaieut 
travaill6  toute  leur  vie  pour  obtenirles  ordres  du  roi,  preuve  4e  la  plus  haute 
faveur,  s'habitu^reut  k  en  cacher  les  marques  distiuctives  sous  le  froc  Ic 
plus  simple,  qui  leur  permettait  de  courir  \  pied  dans  les  rues  et  de  se  cou- 
fondre  dans  la  foule,"  M^,  de  Montbarey ^  vol.  iii.  pp.  161, 162.  Another 
altemtion  of  the  same  tendency  is  worth  recording.  The  Baroness  d'Ober- 
kirch,  who  revisited  Paris  in  1784,  remarked,  on  her  arrival,  that  "gentle- 
men began  about  this  time  to  go  about  unarmed,  and  wore  swords  only  ia 

fiill  dress. And  thus  the  French  nobility  laid  aside  a  usage  which  the 

example  of  their  fathers  had  consecrated  through  centuries."  IrOderkirch's 
Memoirs,  Lond.  1852,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 
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The  other  innoyation  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
equally  iateresting  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  This  is,  that  the  tendeocy  to  amalgamate  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society^^  was  shown  in  the  institution  of 
elubs ;  a  remarkable  coQtrivance,  which  to  us  seems  per- 
fectly natural  because  we  are  accuetoBied  to  it,  but  of 
wikich  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury its  existence  waiS  impossible.  Before  the  eighte^ith 
xsentury,  each  class  was  so  jealous  of  its  superiority  over 
the  one  bekwr  it,  that  to  meet  together  on  equal  terms 
waA  iiapracticable ;  and  although  a  certain  patronizing 
famiharity  towards  one's  inferiors  might  be  safely  indulged 
in,  this  only  marked  tiiie  immense  interval  of  separation, 
sinee  the  great  man  had  no  fear  of  his  condescension 
Being  abused.  In  those  good  old  times  a  proper  respect 
was  paid  to  rank  and  birth;  and  he  who  could  count  his 
twenty  ancestors  was  venerated  to  an  extent  of  which  we, 
in  these  degOTierate  days,  can  hardly  form  an  idea.  As 
to  any  thing  like  social  equality,  that  was  a  notion  too 
preposterous  to  be  conceived;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
any  institution  should  exist  which  placed  mere  ordinary 
men  on  a  level  with  those  illustrious  characters,  whose 
veins  were  filled  with  the  purest  blood,  and  the  quarter- 
ings  of  whose  arms  none  could  hope  to  rival. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge became  so  remarkable,  that  the  new  principle  of 
intellectual  superiority  mad^e  rapid  encroachments  on  the  - 
old  principle  of  aristocratic  superiority.  As  soon  as  these 
encroachments  had  reached  a  certain  point,  they  gave 
rise  to  an  institution  suited  to  them;  ajid  thus  it  was 
that  there  were  first  established  clubs,  in  which  all  the 
educated  classes  could  assemble,  without  regard  to  those 
other  diflferences  which,  in  the  preceding  period,  kept 
them  separate.  The  peculiai'ity  of  this  was,  that,  for  mere 
purposes  of  social  enjoyment,  men  were  brought  iuto  con- 

^>  A  striking  instance  of  whioh  was,  moreoYor,  seen  m  the  number  of 
m$9aUumc€9y  which  first  became  frequent  about  the  middle  of  the  re^  of 
Louis  XV.  Compare  MSm.  de  Montbarey^  vol.  iii.  pp.  116,  166,  167  j  Lacre" 
telle,  Dix-kuUi^me  JSi^de,  voL  iii.  p.  220. 
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tact,  who,  according  to  the  aristocratic  scheme,  had  no- 
thing in  common,  but  who  were  now  placed  on  the  same 
footing  in  so  far  as  they  belonged  to  the  same  establish- 
ment, conformed  to  the  same  rules,  and  reaped  the  same 
advantages.  It  was,  however,  expected  that  the  members, 
though  varying  in  many  other  respects,  were  to  be  all,  in 
some  degree,  educated;  and  in  this  way  society  first  dis- 
tinctly recognized  a  classification  previously  unknown ; 
the  division  between  noble  and  ignoble  being  succeeded 
by  another  division  between  educated  and  uneducated. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  clubs  is,  therefoi-e,  to  the  phi- 
losophic observer,  a  question  of  immense  importance ;  and 
it  is  one  which,  a^i  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  played  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of  England  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  reference  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  first  clubs,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  which  ever  existed  in  Paris, 
were  formed  about  1782,  only  seven  years  before  the 
French  Revolution.  At  the  beginning  they  were  merely 
intended  to  be  social  assemblages;  but  they  quickly  as- 
sumed a  democratic  character,  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Their  first  result,  as  was  noticed  by  a  keen 
observer  of  what  was  then  passing,  was  to  make  the  man- 
ners of  the  upper  classes  more  simple  than  they  had 
hitherto  been,  and  to  weaken  that  love  of  form  and  cere- 
mony suitable  to  their  earlier  habits.  These  clubs  like- 
wise effected  a  remarkable  separation  between  the  sexes; 
and  it  is  recorded,  that  after  their  establishment,  women 
associated  more  with  each  other,  and  were  oftener  seen  in 
public  unaccompanied  by  men.^^     This  had  the  effect  of 

^  ^*  Nous  oommen^toies  auflsi  h,  avoir  dea  clubs :  les  hommes  sV  r^onis- 
saient,  non  encore  pour  discuier,  nuds  pour  diner,  jouer  au  wiak,  et  lire  tons 
les  ouvrages  nouveauz.  Oe  premier  pas,  alors  presque  inaper^u,  eut  dans  la 
suite  de  grandes,  et  momentan^ment  de  funestes  con86quenoe&  Dans  le 
commencement,  son  premier  r6sultat  fut  de  e^parer  les  hommes  des  femmes^ 
et  d*apporter  ainsi  un  notable  cfaangement  dans  nos  moeurs :  eUes  devinreni 
moins  fiivoles,  mais  moins  polies;  plus  fortes,  mais  moins  aimables:  la 
politique  y  gagna,  la  BOci6t6  y  perdit. '  Jfem,  de  S^gur,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.  By  tlie 
spring  of  1786,  this  separation  of  the  sexes  had  become  still  more  mailed; 
and  it  was  a  common  complaint,  that  ladies  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
theatre  alone^  men  being  at  their  dubs.    See  the  veiy  carious  ol^rvations 
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encouraging  among  men  a  republican  roughness,,  which 
the  influence  of  the  other  sex  would  have  tended  to  keep 
down.  All  these  things  effaced  the  old  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  different  ranks,  and  by  merging  the 
various  classes  into  one,  made  the  force  of  their  united 
opposition  irresistible,  and  speedily  overthrew  both  the 
church  and  the  state.  The  exact  period  at  which  the 
clubs  became  political  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertained, 
but  the  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  1784.^^ 
From  this  moment  all  was  over ;  and  although  the 
government,  in  1787,  issued  orders  to  close  the  leading 
club,  in  which  all  classes  <liscussed  political  questions,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent.  The  order, 
therefore,  was  rescinded;  the  club  re-assembled,  and  no 
further  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  that  course  of 
affairs  which  a  long  train  of  preceding  events  had  ren-» 
dered  inevitable.^^ 

While  all  these  things  were  conspiring  to  overthrow 
the  old  institutions,  an  event  suddenly  occurred  which 
produced  the  most  remarkable  effects  in  France,  and  is 
itself  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  eigh-> 
teenth  century.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
great  people,  provoked  by  the  intolerable  injustice  of  the 

in  Grimm,  Corretpond.  voL  xiv.  pp.  486-489,  where  there  is  also  a  Dotice  of 
"  le  prodiffieux  sucote  au'a  eu  1  ^tablissement  des  clubs  k  I'anglaise."  See 
also,  on  the  diminished  attention  paid  to  women,  WiUiamsU  LeUen  from 
France^  vol.  ii.  p.  80.  3d  edit.  1796. 

^  The  remarks  of  Georgel  appear  to  apply  to  the  i>olitical  clubs  only : 
'^A  Paris  les  assembles  de  nouvellistes,  les  dubs  qui  s'^toient  form6s  ^ 
Tinstar  de  ceux  des  Anglais,  s'expliquaient  hautement  et  sans  retenue  sur 
les  droits  de  Thomme,  sur  les  avantages  de  la  liberty,  sur  les  grands  abus  de 
rin^galit^  des  conditions.  Ces  clubs,  trop  accr^dit^  avoient  commence  k 
se  former  en  1784."  M^.  de  Oeotyd,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

*^  ''Le  lieutenant  de  police  fit  fermer  le  club  nomm6  dub  du  salon; 
ordre  arbitraire  et  inutile :  ce  club  alors  6tait  compost  de  personnes  distin- 

glides  de  la  noblesse  ou  de  la  haute  bourgeoisie,  aiusi  que  des  artistes  et  des 
ommes  de  lettres  les  plus  consid^res.  Oette  reunion  offrait,  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois,  rimage  d'une  6gaLit4  qui  devient  bientdt,  plus  <)ue  la  liberty 
mdme,  le  voeu  le  plus  ardent  de  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  nation.  Aussi  le 
m6coutentement  produit  par  la  cldture  de  ce  club  fut  si  vif,  que  I'autorit^  se 
crut  obligee  de  le  rouvnr."  MSrn.  de  S^gur,  vol.  iii.  pp.  268,  259.  On  the 
increase  of  these  clubs  from  1787  to  1789,  compare  Du  Mesnil,  Mhn,  mr  Le 
Brwiy  p.  148;  Afhn.  de  LafayeUey  voL  i.  pp.  312,  322,  391,  434,  vol.  ii. 
p.  9 ;  Barrudy  Hist,  du  Jacob,  voL  i.  p.  40,  vol.  ii.  p.  310,  vol.  v.  pp.  101, 
168;  Thier$j  Hist,  de  la  RSvolutwn^  voL  i.  p.  36,  Paris,  1834. 
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English  govemment,  rose  in  arms,  turned  on  their  op- 
pressors, and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  gloriously  ob- 
tained their  independence.  In  1776,  the  Americans  laid 
before  Europe  that  noble  Declaration,  which  ought  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  nursery  of  every  king,  and  blazoned  on 
the  porch  of  every  royal  palace.  In  words,  the  memory 
of  which  can  never  die,  they  declared,  that  the  object  of 
the  institution  of  government  is  to  secugre  the  rights  of 
the  people ;  that  from  the  people  alone  it  derives  its 
powers  ;  and  "  that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  go^ 
vernment,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  Ukely  to  eflFect  their  safety  ai»l  happiness/*^^ 

If  this  declaration  had  been  made  only  one  gienen&tmi 
earlier,  the  whole  of  France,  with  the  e:x:ception  of  a  few 
advanced  thinkers,  would  have  rejected  it  with  horror 
and  with  scorn.  Such,  however,  was  now  .the  temper  of 
the  public  mind,  that  the  doctrines  it  contamed  were  not 
merely  welcomed  by  a  majority  of  the  French  nation,  but 
even  the  government  itself  Was  unable  to  withstand  tbe 
general  feeling.^^  In  1776,  Franklin  arrived  in  France, 
as  envoy  from  the  American  people.  He  met  with  the 
warmest  reception  from  all  classes,^  and  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  government  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  to 
defend  the  young  republic  in  the  rights  it  had  gloriously 
won.^®   In  Paris,  the  enthusiasm  was  irresistible.^^   From 

*"  Mem,  of  FranMin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14  seq. ;  and  Mem,  cf  J^erwin,  toL  i. 
pp.  17-22,  where  the  passages  are  givon  which  Congress  aketbd. 

^  S6gur  (M^.  vol.  i.  p.  Ill)  sa^s,  thiat  his  fiather  had  been  fihequently 
told  by  Afanrepas  that  public  opinion  forced  the  govemment,  against  its  own 
wishes,  to  side  with  America.  Compare  Mim,  d€  Cfeorgd^  vol.  iv.  p.  370 ; 
and  Flassan,  Diplomatie  Frangaiae^  vol.  vii.  p.  166. 

^  The  news  of  which  soon  reached  England.  In  January  1777,  Burke 
writes  (yVorks,  vol.  ii.  p.  394),  "  I  hear  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  most 
extraordinary  reception  at  Paris  from  all  ranks  of  people."  Soulavie  {Rijne 
d€  Louis  XVI,  vol.  ii.  p.  60)  says,  "  J*ai  vu  FranckUn  devenir  un  objet  de 
culte."  See  also,  on  his  popularity,  Mhn,  dr'Epmay^  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 

«»  Flassan^  DiplorruOu  Frangaise,  vol.  vii.  p.  169 ;  Life  of  Franklin^  by 
Himsdfy  vol.  ii.  pp.  e/i^y  61,'  Makon'a  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  vii.  pp.  197, 198. 

^  The  sneering  letter  written  from  Paris  by  Lord  Stormont,  as  early  as 
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every  quarter  large  bodies  of  men  came  forward,  volun- 
teei'ing  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of 
America.  The  heroism  with  which  these  auxiliaries  aided 
the  noble  struggle,  forms  a  cheering  passage  in  the  history 
of  that  time  ;  but  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  which 
is  merely  to  notice  its  effect  inliastening  the  approach  of 
the  French  Revolution.  And  this  effect  was  indeed  most 
remarkable.  Besides  the  indirect  result  produced  by  the 
example  of  a  successfiil  rebellion,  the  French  were  still 
further  stimulated  by  actual  contact  with  their  new  allies. 
The  French  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  America, 
introduced  into  Uieir  own  country,  on  their  return,  those 
democratic  opinions  which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  infant 
republic.^^^  By  this  means,  fresh  strength  was  given  to 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  already  prevalent ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lafayette  borrowed  from  the 
same  source  one  of  his  most  celebrated  acts.  He  drew  his 
sword  on  behalf  of  the  Americans ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
communicated  to  him  that  &mous  doctrine  respecting  the 
rights  of  man,  which,  at  his  instigation,  was  formally  ad- 
opted by  the  National  Assembly .^^^  Indeed,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  final  blow  the  French  goveifnment 
received  was  actually  dealt  by  the  hand  of  an  American ; 
for  it  is  said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of 
Jefferson,  that  the  popular  part  of  the  legislative  body 

December  1774  (Adolphus^s  Qeorge  ///.  vol.  ii.  p.  316),  should  be  compared 
with  Lafayette^  MSmoires,  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  169,  229;  DuterUy  Mim,  d*un 
Vot/ageur,  vol.  H.  p.  317 ;  M^nu  ae  JSSgur^  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  and  Schlo89er*9 
Eighteenth  CeMuryy  vol.  v.  p.  175. 

2i»  De  Sta'd  sur  la  lUvdulion^  vol.  i.  p.  88  ;  Mint,  de  Montharev,  vol,  iii. 
pp.  134,  186 ;  Mim.  de  SSgur,  vol.  i.  p.  277 ;  Campan,  M^.  de  Marie  An- 
toinette, vol.  i.  p.  233,  vol.  lii.  pp.  96,  116 ;  Sonlame^  R^gne  de  Louis  XV ly 
vol.  ii.  pp.  xxiv.  li.  lii.;  JDumontj  Souvenirs  sur  MirahecPUy  p.  176 ;  i/^.  de 
DuIIaussety  introduc.  p.  40;  Mint,  de  Oenlis,  Yol.yi.  p.  67;  Jefferson's  Mem, 
and  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  69 ;  and  Maii^iid's  speech,  in  Pari,  Ilist.  vol.  xxx. 
pp.  198,  199 ;  also  the  remarks  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  vol.  zxid.  p.  663. 

-"  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  i.  p.  46.  Dumont  {Souvenirey 
p.  97)  calls  this  *'une  id4e  am6ricaine  ;'*  and  see  to  the  same  effect  i/*^.  de 
Lafayettey  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  268,  269,  416,  vol.  ii.  pp.  139, 140;  Jefferson's  Cor- 
respond, vol.  i.  p.  90;  Barruely  Hist,  du  Jacobmismey  vol.  v.  p.  311.  Tho 
influence  which  the  A'meiican  Revolution  exercised  over  the  mind  of  Lsufa- 
yette,  is  noticed  by  Bouill6,  his  cousin  and  his  enemy.  Mem.  de  BouHU^ 
vol.  i.  p.  102,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131,  183. 
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proclaimed  itself  the  National  Assembly,  and  thus  set  the 
crown  at  open  defiance.^^^ 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  mj  examination  of  the 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  before  concluding 
the  present  volume,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  variety  of 
topics  which  have  been  discussed,  makes  it  advisable  that 
I  should  sum  up  their  leading  points  ;  and  should  state,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  steps  of  that  long  and  complicated 
argument,  by  which  I  have  attempted  to  prove,  that  the 
Revolution  was  an  event  inevitably  arising  out  of  prece- 
ding circumstances.  Such  a  summary,  by  recalling  the 
entire  subject  before  the  reader,  will  remedy  any  eon- 
fusion  which  the  fullness  of  detail  may  have  produced, 
and  will  simplify  an  investigation  which  many  will  con- 
sider to  have  been  needlessly  protracted ;  but  which  could 
not  have  been  abridged  without  weakening,  in  some  es* 
sential  part,  the  support  of  those  general  principles  that 
I  seek  to  establish. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  France  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  have  seen  that,  his  policy  having 
reduced  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  iiaving  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  free  inquiry,  a  reaction  b^ame 
necessary ;  but  that  the  materials  for  the  reaction  could 
«tet  be  found  among  a  nation,  which  for  fifty  years  had 
been  exposed  to  so  debilitating  a  system.  This  deficiency 
at  home,  caused  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  to  turn 
their  attention  abroad,  and^ave  rise  to  a  sudden  admira- 
tion for  the  English  literature,  and  for  those  habits  of 
thought  which  were  then  peculiar  to  the  English  people. 
New  life  being  thus  breathed  into  the  wasted  frame  of 
French  society,  an  eager  and  inquisitive  spirit  was  gene- 
rated, such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  time  of  Des- 
cartes. The  upper  classes,  taking  ofience  at  this  unex- 
pected movement,  attempted  to  stifle  it,  and  made  stre- 

2i<  «  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English  ambassador,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt 
from  Paris,  July  9th,  1789,  said,  ^  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  American  minister  at 
this  court,  has  been  a  great  deal  consulted  by  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
tiers  itat;  and  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  it  was  owins  to  his  advice, 
that  order  called  itself  L'AMemhUe  NcOionaleJ  "  TonUtne^s  Life  o/Fitt,  vol. 
ii.  p.  266. 
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nuous  eflForts  to  destroy  that  love  of  inquiry  which  was 
daily  gaining  ground.  To  effect  their  object,  they  per- 
secuted literary  men  with  such  bitterness,  as  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  intellect  of  France  must  either  relapse 
into  its  former  servility,  or  else  boldly  assume  the  offen- 
sive. Happily  for  the  interests  of  civilization,  the  latter 
alternative  was  adopted;  and,  in  or  about  1750,  a  deadly 
struggle  began,  in  which  those,  principles  of  liberty  which 
France  borrowed  from  England,  and  which  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  only  applicable  to  the  church,  were  for 
the  first  time  applied  to  the  state.  Coinciding  with  this 
movement,  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  other  circum- 
stances occurred  of  the  same  character.  Now  it  was  that 
the  political  economists  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 
interference  of  the  governing  classes  had  inflicted  great 
mischief  even  upon  the  material  interests  of  the  country ; 
and  had,  by  their  protective  measures,  injured  what  they 
were  believed  to  have  benefited.  This  remarkable  disco- 
very in  favour  of  general  freedom,  put  a  fresh  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  the  democratic  party;  whose  strength  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  unrivalled  eloquence  with 
which  Rousseau  assailed  the  existing  fabric.  Precisely 
the  same  tendency  was  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary 
impulse  given  to  every  branch  of  physical  science,  which 
familiarized  men  with  ideas  of  progress,  and  brought  them 
into  collision  with  the  stationary  and  conservative  ideas 
natural  to  government.  The  discoveries  made  respecting 
the  external  world,  encouraged  a  restlessness  and  excite- 
ment of  mind  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  routine,  and  there- 
fore full  of  danger  for  institutions  only  recommended  by 
their  antiquity.  This  eagerness  for  physical,  knowledge 
also  effected  a  change  in  education;  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guages being  neglected,  another  link  was  severed  which 
connected  the  present  with  the  past.  The  church,  the 
legitimate  protector  of  old  opinions,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  passion  for  novelty,  because  she  was  weakened  by 
treason  in  her  own  camp.  For  by  this  time,  Calvinism 
had  spread  so  much  among  the  French  clergy,  as  to  break 
them  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  render  it  impossible 
VOL.  I.  3  I 
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to  rally  them  against  their  common  foe.  The  growth  of 
this  heresy  was  also  important,  because  Calvinism  being 
essentially  democratic,  a  revolutionary  spirit  appeared 
even  in  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  so  that  the  feud  in 
the  church  was  accompanied  by  another  feud  between 
the  government  and  the  church.  These  were  the  leading 
symptoms  of  that  vast  movement  which  cxihninated  in  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  all  of  them  indicated  a  state  of 
society  so  anarchical  and  so  thoroughly  disorganized,  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  some  great  catastrophe  was  im- 
pending. At  length,  and  when  every  thing  was  ready  for 
explosion,  the  news  of  the  American  Rebellion  fell  like  a 
spark  on  the  inflammatory  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame  which 
never  ceased  its  ravages  until  it  had  destroyed  all  that 
Frenchmen  once  held  dear,  and  had  left  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind  an  awful  lesson  of  the  crimes  into  which  con- 
tinued oppression  may  hurry  a  generous  and  long-suflFer- 
ing  people. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outUne  of  the  view  which  my  studies 
have  led  me  to  take  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. That  I  have  ascertained  all  the  causes,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose ;  but  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that 
none  of  importance  have  been  omitted.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  among  the  materials  of  which  the  evidence  con- 
sists, many  deficiencies  will  be  seen ;  and  a  more  protracted 
labour  would  have  been  rewarded  by  a  greater  success. 
Of  these  shortcomings  I  am  deeply  sensible ;  and  I  can 
only  regret  that  the  necessity  of  passing  on  to  a  still 
larger  field  has  compelled  me  to  leave  so  much  for  future 
inquirers  to  gather  in.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  ever 
been  made  to  study  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution according  to  a  scheme  wide  enough  to  include  the 
whole  of  their  intellectual  bearings.  In  defiance  of  sound 
philosophy,  and,  I  may  say,  in  defiance  of  common  under- 
standing, historians  obstinately  persist  in  neglecting  those 
great  branches  of  physical  knowledge,  in  which  in  every 
civilized  country  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  most  clearly  seen,  and  therefore  the  mental  habits 
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most  easily  ascertained.  The  result  is,  that  the  French 
Revolution,  unquestionably  the 'most;  important,  the  most 
cbiiiplicated,  and  the  most  glorious  event  in  history,  has 
been  given  over  to  authoVs,  many  of  whom  have  display ed 
considerable  ability,  but  all  of  whom  have  shown  them- 
selves destitute  of  that  preliminary  scientific  education,  in 
the  absence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the  spirit  of 
any  period,  or  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  vari- 
ous parts.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  single  instance :  we 
have  seen  that  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  the 
study  of  the  external  world  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  democratic  movement  which  overthrew  the  in- 
stitutions of  France.  But  this  connexion  historians  have 
been  unable  to  trace ;  because  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  of  natural  history.  Hence  it  is  that  they 
have  exhibited  their  great  subject  maimed  and  mutilated, 
shorn  of  those  fair  proportions  which  it  ought  to  possess. 
According  to  this  scheme,  the  historian  sinks  into  the  an- 
nalist ;  so  that,  instead  of  solving  a  problem,  he  merely 
paints  a  picture.  Without,  therefore,  disparaging  the 
labours  of  those  industrious  men  who  have  collected  ma- 
terials for  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  may 
assuredly  say,  that  the  history  itself  has  never  been  writ- 
ten ;  since  they  who  have  attempted  the  task  have  not 
possessed  such  resources  as  would  enable  them  to  con- 
sider it  as  merely  a*  single  part  of  that  far  larger  move- 
ment which  was  seen  in  every  department  of  science,  of 
philosophy,  of  religion,  and  of  politics. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  effected  any  thing  of  real  value 
towards  remedying  this  deficiency,  is  a  question  for  com- 
petent judges  to  decide.  Of  this,  at  least,  I  feel  certain, 
that  whatever  imperfections  may  be  observed,  the  fault 
consists,  not  in  the  method  proposed,  but  in  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  any  single  man  putting  into  full  operation  all 
the  parts  of  so  vast  a  scheme.  It  is  on  this  point,  and  on 
this  alone,  that  I  feel  the  need  of  great  indulgence.  But, 
as  to  the  plan  itself,  I  have  no  misgivings ;  because  I  am 
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deeply  convinced  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
the  history  of  Man  will  be  placed  on  its  proper  footing ; 
when  its  study  will  be  recognized  as  the  noblest  and  most 
arduous  of  all  pursuits ;  and  when  it  will  be  clearly  seen, 
that,  to  cultivate  it  with  success,  there  is  wanted  a  wide 
and  comprehensive  mind,  richly  furnished  with  the  highest 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  When  this  is  fully  ad- 
mitted, history  will  be  written  only  by  those  whose  habits 
fit  them  for  the  task ;  and  it  will  be  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  biographers,  genealogists,  collectors  of  anecdotes, 
chroniclers  of  courts,  of  princes,  and  of  nobles, — those 
babblers  of  vain  things,  who  lie  in  wait  at  every  corner, 
and  infest  this  the  public  highway  of  our  national  litera- 
ture. That  such  compilers  should  trespass  on  a  province 
so  far  above  their  own,  and  should  think  that  by  these 
means  they  can  throw  light  on  the  affairs  of  men,  is  one  of 
many  proofs  of  the  still  backward  condition  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  indistinctness  with  which  its  boundaries 
have  been  mapped  out.  If  I  have  done  any  thing  towai*ds 
bringing  these  intnisions  into  discredit,  and  inspiring  his- 
torians themselves  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their 
own  calling,  I  shall  have  rendered  in  my  time  some  little 
service,  and  I  shall  be  well  content  to  have  it  said,  that 
in  many  cases  I  have  failed  in  executing  what  I  originaUy 
proposed. .  Indeed,  that  there  are  in  this  volume  several 
instances  of  such  failure,  I  willingly  allow ;  and  I  can 
only  plead  the  immensity  of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of 
a  single  life,  and  the  imperfection  of  every  single  enter- 
prise. I,  therefore,  wish  this  work  to  be  estimated,  not 
according  to  the  finish  of  its  separate  parts,  but  according 
to  the  way  in  which  those  parts  have  been  fused  into  a 
complete  and  symmetrical  whole.  This,  in  an  undertaking 
of  such  novelty  and  magnitude,  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
And  I  would,  moreover,  add,  that  if  the  reader  has  met 
with  opinions  adverse  to  his  own,  he  should  remember 
that  his  views  are,  perchance,  the  same  as  those  which 
I  too  once  held,  and  which  I  have  abandoned,  because, 
after  a  wider  range  of  study,  I  found  them  unsupported 
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by  solid  proof,  subversive  of  the  interests  of  Man,  and 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  knowledge.  To  examine  the 
notions  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  to  turn  aside 
from  those  which  will  not  bear  the  test,  is  a  task  so  pain- 
ful, that  they  who  shrink  from  the  suflFering  should  pause 
before  they  reproach  those  by  whom  the  suffering  is  un- 
dergone. What  I  have  put  forward  may,  no  doubt,  be 
erroneous ;  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  the  result  of  an  honest 
searching  after  truth,  of  unsparing  labour,  of  patient  and 
anxious  reflection.  Conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  way,  are 
not  to  be  overturned  by  stating  that  they  endanger  some 
other  conclusions  ;  nor  can  they  be  even  affected  by  alle- 
gations against  their  supposed  tendency.  The  principles 
which  I  advocate,  are  based  upon  distinct  arguments, 
supported  by  well-ascertained  facts.  The  only  points, 
therefore,  to  be  ascertained,  are,  whether  the  arguments 
are  fair,  and  whether  the  facts  are  certain.  If  these  two 
conditions  have  been  obeyed,  the  principles  follow  by  an 
inevitable  inference.  Their  demonstration  is,  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  necessarily  incomplete  ;  and  the  reader  must 
suspend  his  final  judgment  until  the  close  of  this  Intro- 
duction, when  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  will  be  laid 
before  him.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Introduction  will 
be  occupied,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  civilizations  of  Germany,  America,  Scot- 
land, and  Spain ;  each  of  which  presents  a  different  type 
of  intellectual  development,  and  has,  therefore,  followed 
a  different  direction  in  its  religious,  scientific,  social,  and 
political  history.  The  causes  of  these  differences  I  shall 
attempt  to  ascertain.  The  next  step  will  be  to  generalize 
the  causes  themselves ;  and  having  thus  referi-ed  them  to 
certain  principles  common  to  all,  we  shall  be  possessed  of 
what  may  be  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  European 
thought ;  the  divergence  of  the  different  countries  being 
regulated  either  by  the  direction  those  laws  take,  or  else 
by  their  comparative  energy.  To  discover  these  funda- 
mental laws  will  be  the  business  of  the  Introduction  ; 
while,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  shall  apply  them  to  the 
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history  of  England,  and  endeavour  by  their  aid  to  work 
out  the  epochs  through  which  we  have  successively  passed, 
fix  the  basis  of  our  present  civilization,  and  incQcate  the 
path  of  our  future  progress. 


END  OF  VOIi.  L 
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